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BOTAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SEBYICES IN INDIA. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

a.’AICEN BETORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON THE 

PUBMC SEPYICES IN INDIA. 

At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Wednesday, 2nd July 1913. 

FIFTY-FOURTH DAT. 


Present : 

The Right Hok. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.o.ji.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The E\ni. or Eonaldshay, 51. p. 

Sin !Muri!ay IIammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sin TriEonoiu; Moni.soN, k. c.i.e. 
Hahadev Biiapicar Chaijbal, E.SQ., C.iS.I. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Qopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Chlley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq. c.s.i. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Prdoeedin'os of a Conference held at 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W., 
on Wednesd.vy, .July 2nd, 1013, between the MEJinERS of tlie Royal Commission and 
the Rtoirr IFon. the Master or the Rolls and tlie Right Hon. 

Lord Justice Suineen Eady. 


;j3,14;j. The blaster o f the Nolls Jiegari liy 
explaining Iliat iieitlier lie nor Lord Justice 
Swinfeii Eadj- ivould be at liberty to say anj'- 
tbing which would bind the Council of Legal 
Education on any cpiestion of policy. As 
individuals, however, the}* would be liappy to 
answer any questions. 

.53,146. Is the following course of law 
suitable for a two years’ course, and if not, 
what alterations are desirable ? — A. — General 
.1 uiisprudence : (i) Blackstoiie’s Commen- 

taries ; (iij Austin's .Jurisprudence ; (iii) The 
Institutes of .lustinian ; (iv) Maine’s Ancient 
Law; (v) Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law ; 
fvi) Bentliam’s Theory of Legislation. B. — 
Law ol Evidence ; (i) The Jiidian Evidence 
Act ; (ii) I’ilt Taylor’s Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence. C. — Law of India ; (i) The Code 
of Civil Procedure ; (iij Tlio Indian Penal 
Code; (iii) TJie Code of Criminal Procedure; 
(iv) Tlie Indian Law of Contracts ; The 
Intestate and J'estamentary Succes.sion Act; 
(vi) Hindix Law ; (vii) (Muhamraadan Law. 
Simultaneously the candidates to attend courts 
and supply the following detailed reports, with 
an analysis and notes in each case : — First 
Periodical Examination : Sci^en reports of 
Ijolice court cases of a stipendiary magistrate, 
embracing cases in Avhich the magistrate 
exercised final jurisdiolion and cases which 
.he committed for trial. Four civil cases of a 
county eoui’t in which the parties were repi'C- 
sented hy counsel. One separate report of 
o 20028 


the Avliole business, of whatever kind, frans- 
acted in a police court during one day. 
vSecoiid Periodical Examination : Five reports 
of civil actions in the superior courts of 
London in xviiich the defendant ivas repre- 
sented by counsel. Third Periodical Exami- 
nation : Three reports oi civil cases of impor- 
tance tried before special juries in the Superior 
Courts of London. Tlmee reports of criminal 
cases ol importance tried before juries in the 
Central Criminal Court and selected for some 
special qualitjf such as the gravity of the 
olTence, the nature of the evidence produced, 
the number of the prisoners, etc. Final 
Examination : One report of the investigation 
before a Ijondon police magistrate of a grave 
erimiiial charge ending in committal. One 
re[)ort ol the whole business, of udiater^er kind, 
transacted in a London police court in one 
day. Two reports of important civil cases 
tried by a special jury in London. One 
report of a case heard in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on appeal from 
India. 

The Master 0 / the Rolls considered that 
Roman law should be omitted, and that some 
of the books should be replaced by more 
modern ones. He did not himself object to 
the inclusion of Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” or 
of Blackstone’s “ Commentaries,” ivliich ivere 
in many ways classics, but they Avere not up 
to date. On constitutional questions it Avas 
iioAv necessary to read Dicey. Subject to 

A 
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; Right Hon. Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, 


these criticisms, however, he thought no lault 
was to be found with the two years’ course of 
study indicated. 

hard Jtistiee Sioinfen Eady concurred 
generally, but said that, after consulting the 
Director of Legal Studies attached to the 
Council of Legal Education, he would suggest 
specifically the omission from tire scheme of 
the “ Institutes of Justinian ” and Mackenzie’s 
“ Studies in Roman Law.” He would keep 
Austin’s “Jurisprudence,” though not as the 
sole book on the subject, but would strike out 
“ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” which had 
been superseded by more modern books. He 
also suggested the introduction of the follow- 
ing books : Courtney’s “ On tire Constitution 
of the United Kingdom,” Dicey’s “ On the 
Law of the Constitution,” Holland’s “Elements 
of Jui'isprudence,” Salmon’s “Jurisprudence,” 
a comparatively new book, and ilaiuc’s “Vil- 
lage Communities.” 

53.147. What modifications, if any, would 
be necessary if the course were extended to 
three years ? 

The Mastej' of the Rolls said that if the 
couree was continuous, it was probably suffi- 
cient, but that students might supplement it 
by attending the courts. 

Lord Justice Swinfcit Eady suggested that,- 
if there was to bo a probationary course of 
three years, the students might utilise the 
time to take the full course of legal studies 
necessary to be called to the Bar. There 
would be twelve tenns in the three years, and 
picked men of the class the Commission wore 
dealing Avith Avould be aboA'e tbe average in 
point of abilit 3 '', and therefore able to take the 
course quite conveniciidy. 

The Master of the Rolls said that thatcould 
be done, but he ivas not disposed to make 
comijulsoiy anj' other coui-se than that already' 
put foru'ard, which he thouglit good enough 
for the purpose. The best men Avould probabh' 
desire to be called to tbe Bar, and would take 
the ordinary' examinations. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady added that the 
lectures, Avhich were given by the Council of 
Legal Education, were open not only to Bar 
students but to others on payment of a small 
fee. 

53.148. Bhould the course he undergone 
(o) at the Universities, (b) at the Inns of Court, 
or (c) at a separate institution in or near 
London ? 

The ]\Iastcr of the i?oR,s thought the idea 
of a separate institution iii or near London 
altogether out of the question. It was eminently 
desirahle that men, who were study'iug the laiv, 
should mi.x ivitli other students, Avho Avere 
devoting themselves to the same pursuits. He 
did not wish to disparage, Avhat Avent on at tlie 
Universities, but considered that tlie Inns of 
Court in tbe neighbourhood of the Courts of 
Jtisdce was tlie proper place. 

Lord J ns! ice Swinfen Eady pointed ont that 
part of the course prescribed, such as attending 
courts and taking notes of cases, necessitated 


the studept being in London. He agreed AA'ith 
the Master of die Rolls that a separate institu- 
tion AA'as out ot the question, but it Avould, be 
thought, be possible for UniA'ersity men to 
attend tlie Courts during their A'acations. 

53.149. Would instruction in the general 
principles of Iuav or in the special Indian codes 
be likely' to form tbe better groundwork for 
the training of a member of the Indian CiA'il 
ScrA'icc ? 

The Master of Hie Rolls said that, thougli 
there were great advantages in studying die 
codes, the tendency' AA'oiild always be to learn 
them by' heart. Tiiey could not furnish the 
instruction in legal iirinciples which Avas 
required. He Avas, therefore, clear in liis own 
mind that instruction in the general principles 
of law Avas to be preferred. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady concurred and 
added that it AA'as a knoAvledge of the general 
princiides of Ioaa' that enabled men to apjily' 
their minds to all the A'arious problems Avhich 
arose. 

53.150. Should reading in Cliambei's be 
preferred to any' other scheme of study for 
officei-s ah-eady in the Lidian Oh'il Seiwice 
before taking high judicial office ? If so, AA'hat 
type of barristers’ chambers is recommended ? 
And wliat agency AA'ould be suitable for the 
selection of the barristci's in question. 

The Master of the Rolls doubted Avhether 
reading in chambers AA'as tlie best method to 
be adoyited by an Indian ciA'ilian who, after 
spending fiA’e or six years in administratiA'c 
Avork, elected for judicial Avork and came back 
to England to study for a year or eighteen 
months. The best coui-se to be adopted under 
those conditions Avould probably' be to attend 
the courts, and to listen to the cases being 
tried there. At the same time if such a scheme. 
AA'ere introduced, the important thing AA'as to 
find the right chambers. A IvnoAA'lodgo of real 
property' laAV, for example, AA'ould be of no use 
to a man in India, and such cliambers would 
liaA'e to be aA’oided, but chambers, AA-liere a man 
was practising common laAA' and something of 
criminal laAV, or CA'cn equity' chambers, might 
lie A-ery de.sirable. At Lincoln’s Inn a fund 
had been established, in memoi'y of King 
EdAvard, to give a certain number of men, 
selected ytartly for their abilities and iiartly' 
for their comjiai-atiA’e poA-erty', an opyiortunity 
of reading in Cham here, and the scheme 
appieared to bo Avorking Avell, but the man, 
AA'ith Avhom the students read, was an approA'ecl 
man. With regard to the question as to AA'liat 
agency* could be made aA-ailable for the selection 
of suitable ban-isters, he mentioned that die 
method at Lincoln’s Inn Avas to entrust the 
decision to a small committee of three, who 
dealt Avith tlie matter with iierfect secrecy* and 
confidence. It AA'ould not do to alloAV a man 
to take any* barrister he chose, because there 
Avere men at the Bar Avlio Avere merely coaches. 
Any cliambeis to be of use should be chambers 
in Avhieh mere cramming Avas no jiart ot the 
instruction giA-en. 
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Lord Justice Swinfen Eady explained that 
reading in clianihers did not necessarilj' cover 
only hook work. It had a more practical side 
as well. On the merits of the case he enter- 
tained the view that such reading, though 
highly advantageous, was not absolutely 
essential for the man who would ultimately 
occupy a judicial position in India. But, if 
the judicial officer in India had to do a great 
deal of drafting of opinions and rules, reading 
in the clianihers of an ecLuity draughtsman 
or conveyancer would, of course, he useful. 
The type of barristers’ chambers to he recom- 
mended depended upon the class of work 
which the student would he engaged upon in 
India. Possiblj’’ he might divide his time 
between two classes of chambei's, and read for 
six months on the Common Law and six on the 
Chancery side. In anj' case it was of im- 
portance to avoid the chamhers of a barrister 
who was a coach. He should he, by choice, a 
man who was doing substantial work of the 
class which the pupil desired to study, hut 
who was not so overburdened with cases that 
he was unable to give any time to Iris pupils. 
The difficulty of finding such men was con- 
siderable, and called lor special knowledge. 
At the Inner Temple students were helped by 
studentships to rend in ohauibors, and the 
selecting body was a small committee. He 
could not help thinking that the Council 
of Legal Education might he willing to 
advise, hut could not ijledge them in any 
way. 

The Master of the Rolls said he should be 
quite prepared to bring the matter before the 
Council of Legal Education and to ascertain 
their views. 

53,151. Should a call to the Bar be aimed 

at ? 

The Master of the Rolls thought a call to 
the Bar advdsable, but pointed out tliat this 
could not he secured merely by a year aud 
a half or two years’ study. At least two and 
three-quarter years were needed for tire full 
course, hut in certain circumstances one or two 
terms could he remitted to men who obtained 
studentships. If a man did not begin to read 
at the Inns of Court until he was 26 or 27 it 
was hardly possible that he would he able to 
spend three years in England. It might, how- 
ever, he pointed out to him in his probationary 
period how useful a call to the Bar would he, 
and the needful could he done then. 

Lord Justice Sioinfen Eady said his view 
was that, if men could come to Eirgland for a 
sufficient time, they should aim at a call to the 
Bar. At the Inns ol Court there were ollen 
airplications from men, both in the Colonial 
services and in India, to dispense with certain 
terms on the gi-ound that, if that were done, 
they would he able to spend sufficient time to 
obtain tlieir object, hut personally he did not 
think it was expedient to dispense with tenns 
under those conditions. 

5.3,152. Would the Council of Legal 
Education undertake to supeiwise the course 


of study undertaken, or, if necessary, to 
institute some examination for those who have 
passed through it ? 

The Master of the Rolls said that this was 
a matter for the Council, and ho would undei- 
take to bring it before them at their next 
meeting. His impression was that it was 
strictly cognate to the duties of the Council, 
although at present it was onlj^ a body deputed 
by the four Inns to regulate the examination 
of their own students. He thought, however, 
it was possible the Council might, with the 
sanction of the fonr Inns, undertake that duty, 
though he could not commit them. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady said the 
Council of Legal Education undertook tuition 
as well as examination, and Mr. Blake Odgers 
had been specially appointed to supervise the 
courses of study. In addition to the examina- 
tions, which were essential for a call to the 
Bai-, there were also extiminations instituted 
by the Council for the purpose of discovering 
what progress the students were making in 
their studies. There were term examinations, 
which were entirely optional to the students, 
hut it would be quite open to the India Office 
or to anyone governing the matter to stipulate 
that their students should present themselves 
at those examinations. He did not know in 
what respect the existing examinations might 
be considered sufficient for the purpose. The 
examinations for a call to the Bar were held at 
varying dates on special subjects ; some of the 
examinations were taken in different subjects 
from time to time, and a eoUeotive examination 
was taken for the Final. The term examina- 
tions were on the subjects of the lectures 
given during the teim by the Professors and 
by the Readers, who themselves examined 
the students on tlie subjects in whicli they 
had lectured. Certificates were given to the 
students who satisfactorily passed the examina- 
tious, and prizes were also awarded. This 
system had been instituted quite recently. 

Tlia Master of the Rolls believed some of 
the Government departments stipulated for 
the term examinations. The Colonial Office, 
which made their students an allowance, and 
desired some evidence to show how they were 
working, accei^ted the certificate of the Council 
of Legal Education that a term examination 
had been passed. 

Lord Jiistiee Swinfen Eady thought that a 
development of this system would probably 
meet the suggestion involved in the Commis- 
sion’s questions, as there was a very careful 
record taken oE every student attending the 
lectures. He added, in reply to Mr. Sly, that 
a civilian, who came to England for a period 
of a year or eighteen months, might well 
spend half his time in reading in chamhers 
and the other haK in attending lectures under 
the auspices of the Council of Legal Education. 
As the lectures occui^ied almost the whole of 
the day it would he better for a man to give a 
full six months to tlie lectures and spend 
twelve months in chamhers. 
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ns, 163. What aiTangements sliould he 
made lor meeting the expenses iiiciiiTed hy 
memhers of the Civil Service nndergoing such 
a course. 

The Master of the Bolls considered that 
the matter was outside his province. 

53.154. At what stage in an Indian 
civilian’s career should he he posted finally to 
the judicial line ? 

The Master of the Bolls thought an answer 
to this que.stion was also outside his province. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady was afraid 
he did not Jciiow sufficient about the matter to 
offer an opinion that would he of much value. 
All he woidd suggest was that, immediately 
after his probation, a man was not in a posi- 
tion to exercise an effective choice, hut that 
seven or eight years was too long a period for 
him to wait to do so. It was expedient that 
those who were to occupy a judicial position 
should attain it at as reasonahlj' early a 
period as possible, and before their minds had 
taken an executive bent. 

53.155. What is the possibility of securing 
qualified English barristers in England to 
take up junior appointments in the judicial 
line in India on salaries commencing at about 
1,400Z. per annum ? 

Both The Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Swinfen Eady agreed that the supply 
of suitable men would largely e.xceed the 
demand. They would be men of similar 
study and experience to the County Court 
Judges. They added that there was no body 
which could appropriately advise the authori- 
ties, as to who would be suitable candidates. 
It was usual in such cases to seek recommen- 
dations unofficially and confidentially, and 
this was the only safe practice. 

53.156. Can information be given with 
regard to the arrangements in force for the 


legal education of members of the Colonial 
Civil Service ? 

The Master of the Rolls said he had 
brought with him a jiaper® entitled “ Regula- 
tions respecting the Training and E.vamina- 
“ tion in Law of As.sistants in His Britannic 
“ Majesty’s Consular Service for China, 
“ Corea, and Siam, during their residence on 
“ furlough in England,” and would leave it 
with the Commission. He did not know 
whether the regulations with regard to the 
Colonial Office were similar. 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady said they had 
written to the Colonial Office hut had received 
no answer. The document put in h 3 ' the 
Master of the Rolls gave the course, but be 
did not know wlietlier it was the one that was 
still in force. 

The Chairman having thanked their lord- 
ships for attemling, the Conference closed. 


53,156a. The following letter dated July 
24th 1913 was snhsequentlj' received from 
the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls ; — 

At a meeting of the Council of Legal 
Education this afternoon I brought before 
them the matters referred to in questions 
53,150 and 53,152, and 1 am authorised to 
state that the Council will he prepared to con- 
sider with favour any proposals which maj'be 
submitted to them b 3 ^ the Commission for the 
supervision of the course of study nnderfakon 
b 3 % and the examination of, the students 
referred to, and for the recommendation b.y 
the Council of barristers in whose chambers 
students may lead with advantage. 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 

* Vfde Appendix No. I. 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Thursday, 3rd July 1913, 

EIFTY-PIFTH DAY. 


Present : 


The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.g.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

The E.arl of Ronai.dshay, m.i>. Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Sir Murray Hamaiiok, k.c.s.i., c.i.u. Gopai. Krishna Gokiiale, Esq., o.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. Frank George Sly, Esq,, c.s.i. 

Maiiadev Biiaskar Ohadbal, Esq., c.s.i. 

M. S. H, Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Surgeon-General Sir Richard Havei.ook Charles, g.o.v.o., ji.d?. President of the kledical 
Board at the India Office, called and examined. 

53,157. ^Chairman.) Yon are the President whom have had Indian experience. The 
of the Medical Board at the India Office ? — member changes every third 3 'ear and the 
^ 1 ^ , president at the age of 65, if he lives to that 

od,loh>. Could 3 ’ou tell us how the Medical time. 

Board at tlie India Office is constituted ? — 53,159. Wliat are the precise duties of the 
consists of a president and a memher, both of Board in connection with candidates for the 
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various Indian Services ? — The Board examines 
every individual udio is going to serve the 
Government of India in India, except the 
members of tlie Indian Civil Service. The 
Board only sees the members of the Indian 
Civil Service rvlien they are sent home from 
India on medical certificate — that is, after 
they have entered the Service. 

53.160. Are the members of the Indian 
Civil Service on enti’y to that Service examined 
by a physician appointed by the India Office ? 
— ^Not appointed bj^ the India Office, but I 
think by the Civil Service Commissionera, 
tvho have nothing to do with the India Office. 

53.161. Are there no other Indian Seivices 
for which you do not examine ? — The officers 
of the Indian Arm}' are passed by the War 
Office. They first enter Sandhurst, and then 
the Indian Army, and so they do not come 
before us. But once they have entered the 
Army they come before us. 

63.162. 1 was thinking rather of Services 
such as the Public Works, Forests, &c. ? — We 
examine those who are going into the Public 
Works, tile Ecclesiastical, the Railways, and 
other Departments as to their fitness for 
entering into the Service. 

53.163. Is the standard by which you work 
for passing the candidates you examine the 
same as that in force for the candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service ? — I do not know. 
I have never been able to find out by what 
standard they are tested . We have often 
asked, for instance, with I'egard to the question 
of e 3 -esight, what the standard is, because we 
have seen men coming before us who had 
been admitted much below our own standard, 
and we did not understand how they got into 
the Service. Our own standard is to be 
found in this pamphlet,® which I now put 
in, entitled “ Regulations as to the Physical 
“ Examination of Candidates for appointments 
“ under the Government of India.” 

53.164. Have you any returns of the men 
who are invalided after a few years in India, 
men whom you have yourselves passed ? — No, 
I have none prepared, but taking them all in 
all I think they are fairly satisfactory. I have 
had considerable experience in examining men 
going out to merchants’ offices in Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, or to Ralli Brothers, or 
going up country, and I think the standard 
we have at the India Office compares quite 
well with that exacted from men in Ijusiness. 
Of course there is a leakage. There are 
chances against which one cannot provide, 

53.165. But you would say that the number 
of those who ai-e invalided after a few years in 
India is comparatively small ? — Yes. We have 
had some, for instance, in the Marine Depait- 
ment, but then their conditions are very bad. 
A youngster who has been always at sea in 
the healthy regions of the world, after he has 
got out into the Marine, and has had two or 
three years in the Bombay Docks, is in a 
shocking condition from malaria, and wc have 
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had several whose constitutions have broken 
down. 

53.166. Does your examination take note 
of the particular occupation for wLioh the 
candidate is intended ? — Always. A man who 
is fitted for one part would not be necessarily 
fitted for another. For instance, we are much 
easier on a man in the ecclesiastical than we 
are on men in certain other departments. 

53.167. Does your examination take note 
of those particular diseases or ailments to 
which Europeans in India are peculiarly liable ? 
— We base most things upon that, with common 
sense. 

53.168. Does your medical examination 
take place prior to the main examination or 
subsequent to it ? — Take the Public Works, 
where there is a Board of Selection. They 
may select twenty or thirty candidates rvho are 
sent to the Board and examined by us, and we 
possibly reject three or four or five. Then they 
choose a number to replace f hese and we examine 
thenewones and thus fill up the vacancies. But 
in no circumstances do we examine previous to 
the first selection. 

53.169. Could you tell us what your view 
would be us regards a proposal, which has been 
made to us, that recruits for the Indian Civil 
Sendee should go out to India earlier than they 
do at present, that is to say, at the age of 22 
instead of 25 ? — Personally I do not think it is 
a good thing to go to India before 22. I send 
youngsters to merchants’ offices at an earlier 
age, but a youngster in a merchant’s office is 
practically under the supervision of the head 
of that office and is well looked after. He is 
taught the ropes better, and there are reasons 
wliy you can make an exception to the other 
rule. It would be absurd to send a man out 
as a forest officer at IS ; he would be sent to 
the jungle and would die of a certainty. 

53.170. What age is such a man when he 
goes out? — Always over 22, probably 23 or 24. 
It is one tiling for a man to go into a district 
with no one to tell him not to do this thing or 
that thing, but it is another thing for a man 
going into an office amongst men who are 
already hardened, and who tell him the right 
way, and where if he gets sick he is looked 
after. 

53.171. 1 gather that having regard to the 
ordinary work of an Indian Civil Servant yon 
would object to bis going out before 22 ? — 
Certainly. 

53.172. Do you see any objection to bis 
going out at 22 ? — No, I do not. I think by 
the time a man is 22 be lias learned a certain 
amount. I have met witli members of the 
Indian Civil Service that I personally should 
never have recommended ; I should have 
certainly told them to choose any other country 
than India. 

53.173. Yon have seen men who have been 
invalided whose general constitution was not 
strong enough for India ? — That is so. They 
were not able to get the best out of themselves 
in India. 
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. • 53,174. You have told us that ^^ou do not 
kiiou- the test vhich is employed by the 
physicians who examine tlie Indian Civil 
Servants,* and therefore you cannot tell us 
in what way that examination might he 
stiffened ?— The only waj^ yon could stiffen 
it -uould he to have the examination coiit 
ducted by a man who had knowledge of Indian 
conditions. The climate .of Kashmir and the 
climate of Eastern Bengal are not the same, 
but a man may serve in both places. A 
medical man in London may have a hazy idea 
of where India is, but he may have no idea 
where Kashmir is. He may say the candidate 
is suitable for Kashmir, and the youngster 
may he unfortunate enough to he sent to 
Eastern Bengal. 

53,175. You lay stress not onlj^ on the 
importance of having a stiff examination, hut 
on the application of local knowledge to the 
examination ? — Certainly. One machine will 
do for one kind of work, hut will not do for 
another with more stress. Both may he fairly 
good in their own wa.y. 

53,170. Which do you think on the whole 
is the best, examination hy an individual or 
examination by a Board ?— 1 think both for 
the examiner and tlie candidate and his 
friends that it is more sntisfactoiy to have a 
Board. It is a very unpleasant and invidious 
thing to have to tell a candidate that he is 
rejected. The candidate frequentlj' looks 
upon it as a slur, and the candidate’s friends 
always do so. It is easier for a Board to hear 
that responsibility than for an individual. 

53.177. Of how many should the Board 
consist ? — Two. 

53.178. And on that Board Indian ex- 
perience should he well represented ? — 
Certainly, for the simple reason that, if you 
have two men of equal capacitj' as examiners, 
and one has had knowledge of the local 
conditions in India, and the other has not, 
it is natural to suppose that the judgment of 
the man who has a Itiiowledge of the local 
conditions will be better that that of the other 
man. I am not suggesting that the medical 
views will he better in the one case than in 
the other. 

53.179. Would you think it practicable to 
hold a medical examination prior to com- 
petitive examination instead of afterwards? — 

I think it would he rather a difficult thing. 

I do not know the number of candidates, hut 
supposing there were 300 it would involve an 
enormous amount of work. 

53.180. If you had the examination after- 
wards 3 ’on would only liave to examine about 
50 out of tlie 300 ? — It is a very different 
thing examining 50 Iromwliat it is examining 
300. The India Office also have a prelimi- 
naiy examination. For instance, a father has a 
son going up for one of the Seiwiccs, and he 
wishes to send him to India, and is doubtful 
with regard to his physique. He can write to 
the Under Secretary of State and ask for an 
examination liy the Boai d as to his son’s - 
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fitness to serve in India, and he pays a fee for 
that examination and .'gets an opinion. The 
hoy may come up at the age ,of 17 and the 
Board will say there is a possibility of the 
boy being able to serve in India, hut tliat is 
not binding on the final examination, because 
many things may occur to that hoy .between 
17 and 22. That -is the 'way: in which the 
India Office meets that dillicnlty, and I think 
it is fair to the friends and parents of the 
hoy.^ ... . ■ 

53.181. ' Hoiv long on an average do you 
devote to the examination of each candidate? 
— Some men will take 2(1 minutes, while 
otliers will not take five minutes. 

53.182. What is the average time ? — ^It 
W'o'uld all depend on tlie kind of candidates, 
If we get a had hatch it will take a con- 
siderable time, hut if we get, a good hatch it 
will not take long. ■ No man is ever rejected 
Avithout being examined hy the two of ns. 

■ 53,183. If you hai'e an examination prior 

to the literaiy test it would either mean an 
increase in the Board or the dragging on, of 
the work for several daj's ? — I do not know 
that it would facilitate the examination to 
increase the Board, hocanse three men examin- 
ing does not make any difference ; you cannot 
get through the work any quicker. To facili- 
tate business and get through the Avork quickly 
two are really better than three AA'hen they 
work together Avell. 

53.184. Do the officers of the Departments 
for Avliioh you examine come before yon twice, 
once before and once after their respectiA'e 
periods of probation ? — Fbav departments have 
a probationary course as in the Indian Chnl 
Service, and the only Avay Ave should see a 
candidate twice avouM beAvhere he had under- 
gone the preliminary - 'examination already 
referred to. It is only hoys aa'Iio have doubtful 
Ijhysique who apply for this. The father 
Avishes to knoiv before he sends his son to the 
training school whether he Avill haA’^e a likely 
chance to :pass the .physical, examination. 
A hoy who is sure of himself, and Avhoso 
parents are sure of him, noA-er comes up. 

53.185. Ordinarily tliere are not tAvo obli- 
gatory examinations, such as there ai-e in the 
Indian CiA-il Service ? — Not ordinarily. In 
the Eoinst Department, before tliey go through 
their coiirse. at, .Oxford, .(hey .are examine.d, 
and after thej* have been through fheii- course, 
or have been to Gerinanj^ or France, tlieA' 
come iqj again, hut that is the 01113^ parallel 
case. 

- 53,186. When you have donhtful cases 
before 3 -on at tlie, preliminai-j' examination I 
take it 3 'ou use your discretion as to AA-hother .the 
infirmity observed is one Avliich Avill pass off 
as the. candidate groAvs older, or is one AA'hich. 
shoidd lead to final rejectment- immediateL^ ? 
—That is how we judge. 

53,18/. In a certain number of cases can 
A'oui harm fair confidence that time will put 
matters right?— Yes. In some cases we say 
it is possible, h 3 ^ putting the ho 3 ’ tinder favour- 
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able conditions, that by a certain age be ivill 
have developed sufficiently to enter tlie service. 
In some we may saj' tbe boy ivill of a certainty 
be lit, all tilings being equal, and of others 
we can say^ that it is not judicious for tbe boy^ 
ever to go to India. 

53.188. Have you anything further to say 
as to the principles on ivhich the medical 
examination should be conducted ? Should 
the test be induced to organic soundness, or 
should candidates be rejected on the ground 
of constitutional or other tendencies which 
are likely to be developed in a tropical 
climate ? — I think the first point is — a skilful 
examiner, and that such a man will take all 
those things into consideration ; and working 
by the pamplilet, which T have put in, and 
which really deals with most of the things 
affecting physical fitness, he should be able 
to give a fair judgment. Of course, there are 
certain tendencies which absolutely^ debar 
anyone going to India. For instance, a 
youngster who shows hereditary' gout or 
epilepsy, or any' trace of insanity, or who is an 
asthmatic, or who has albuminuria. I have 
known it suggested that men with albuminuria 
should go to India, but that is absolutely 
absurd. Then for a neurotic to go to India 
is bad for India, bad for himself, and bad for 
his work, because the thousand and one petty' 
little worries in India that can be borne easily 
by an equable temperament fret him to death, 
and he gets ill or irritable, and is a source of 
irritation all round. 

53.189. Canyon detect that in the examina- 
tion? — You can generally find out the neurotic 
tendency. 

‘ 53,190. What do you say as to the tendency 

to lung trouble ? — If a man has tuberculosis 
there are no two opinions aliont it ; lie must 
not go to India. . He is unfit for any' kind of 
Government service whatever in India. 

■ 63,191. So that yon take a strict view 
about all such' ailments ? — Absolutely'. I do 
not think the Board would be acting justly to 
tbe Government . of India to allow candidates 
affected with any of those ailments to pass. 

'53,192. What about an ailment which 
would disable him from riding? — Of course 
that comes in. We reject them for varicocele, 
but that can ■ be cured by operation. We 
reject them also for hernia, but that also can 
be cured by operation. Taking a man with 
any' of those complaints woidd be like buying 
a horse that was unsound. He may go for a 
certain time, but you cannot tell.’ 

53,193. (Lord lionaldshaxj.) With regard 
to the right of a man ivho intends to go into 
one of the Indian Services to ask for an opinion 
fi’oni the iledical Board at the India OJIice, 
has a man who think.s of going into the Indian 
Government Serrice, ■whether the Indian Civil 
Service oi- any' other Department, the right to 
demand an opinion from the Medical Board 
at the India Office ? — I do not linow about the 
Indian Civil Service, but with regard to the 
other Departments he can do so. No man 


who contemplated going into the Indian Civil 
Service has ever come before the Board to my’ 
knowledge, and I do not think he could eJaim 
that. Wlien writing for permission to appear 
before the Board he would naturally' state 
what he wished to go in for. The examina- 
tion, for instance, for the sight test is very' 
different in the mrious Services, and therefore 
he would require to tell us beforehand -what 
Service he wished to go in for. Education 
would be different from the Public Works or 
the Pilot Service. If any' of these men came 
up for preliminary' examination it would he 
necessary' to state in our report whether they 
were fit or unfit for service in such and such 
a Department. 

53.194. Do you hold any strong views as 

the advisability' of the Medical Board being 
the same for all the Services in India ? 1 

understand that as far as the Indian Civil 
Service is concerned the examination is carried 
out by' the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
all tbe other Services are carried out by tbe 
Medical Board at the India OlBoe. Do y'ou 
think there are any' great advantages in 
having the one Board to examine all the 
Services ? — Yes, 1 think it would be to the 
advantage of the Government of India, but it 
would not. be of advantage to the Medical 
Board. 

53.195. I asked that question because you 
said y'ou wore unable to ascertain what the 
standard required by the Civil Service Coiri- 
missionei's was ? — They have no standard as 
far as we can find out. There is nothing 
published. 

53.196. It occurred to me that it would 
be rather desirable to have one standard ?— - 
It would be highly desirable. We work on a 
standard, wliicli is published, and of course 
naturally' it lies with us to say' whether, all 
things being equal, a man comes up to that 
standard or not. 

53.197. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You said 

it would not be advisable for a neurotic to go 
Out to India. Do y'on think that the Board 
could prevent a man going out ? Supposing 
for instance it was an Indian Civil Servant, 
and he said, “ I have won in the examination 
“ one of the great jirizes and you cannot 
V detect in me any” constitutional defect, but 
“ you merely' say 1 have nem-asthenia ” ? — It 
is our experience 'generally that the neurotic 
temperament is accompanied by a certain 
physical type, and tve could get a man in that 
way^ ■ ' ' 

53.198. iSupposlng a man is unsuitable for 
India, in your opinion, although y'ou cannot 
lay' y'our finger ujion anything, what then ? — 
There will be ■ other things going with that 
temperament, ' althongh these small tilings 
in themselves may' not be sufficient in onr 
judgment, if he were sound mentally, to reject 
him. 

53.199. You think it would be a suffi- 
ciently' strong ground for the-Board ? — I think 
it is possible the Board might' make it so. 
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That would he a case absolutely loi'juUginont 
For instance, a man with a neinetie tempera- 
nient ou^ being ciess-qucstioned will state 
many facts about lu'mself, with regard to liis 
habits of life, liis sleep, and other conditions, 
and you can tell him whetlier it is judicious 
for him to go to India. "We very often do. 
Although the Board does not coramuiiioate its 
decision to the candidate or its reason for 
rejection, if you see lliat ho is a sensible 
fellow you may suggest to him that he would 
be letter in British Columbia or South Africa. 

53.200. But if he is not willing to take 
yoiir advice what do yon do?— Wo do not 
presume to give any advice to a man tliat wo 
do not think will take it. it is only if we 
find in talking to a man, that he really wishes 
to know what is best for liimself, tliat we fell 
him. 

53.201. I have seen it suggested that a 
young man before going out should be given 
instructions as to how to keep himself in 
health in the tropics ?— That is a very c.v- 
cellent suggestion. 

53.202. 1 ou think it would be an advisable 
thing to do?— Yes. There are one or two 
little papers published on that. 

53.203. And you think lliat men ivho Imvc 
to live in the jungle, forest ollieers, would he 
better for having definite instructions witli 
regard to health ?— Oertninly. CJiven a sf rang 
constitution, it is moi-e what ho oats and 
drinks that kills him than the dimato. 

. seeing those who come home 

invalided do you think tlio Indian Civil 
Servant is physically of a lower standard than 
the mambei-s of the other seiwiees ?— That 
would be rather a difficult question to answer, 
because tliero are men in the Indian Civii 
Service of as good physique as udon iu anv 
service, and there ai-c men in it who are 
■weeds. 


^ 53,205. Bo you think the percentage of 
sickness is rather higher?— Not when yon 
think of the mudi greatei- work that is 
required from them. There are certain kinds 
of sickness in die fndian Ci\-il Service wliich 
you do not get so often in the other Sen-ices 
tiie anny, for instance. ’ 

53,206. Is diat due to the work or duo to 
*e stotion ?— Bue to the work, nen-ons worrv, 
and that sort of thing. In the last few yeara 
^ amoimt of that. 

^idi regard to the 
V* candidates diat you can examine 
* 1 depended on the sort 

of batch you had. Taking an average batch, 
examined in an hour? 
take up the eye work and the 
other man will examine die physique. If the 
S stripped, and there is no loss 

^ undress, dien I 
working hard you could do 
® minutes. 

“0,208. Four to six an houi- ? — Yes 

for T w if you have 300 cai^didates 

foi the Indian Civil Service and have to 


examine lliem beJoi-e die examination it 
-would ronglily mean about 60 to 80 hoin-s’ 
■work 1 — Yes. I should not like it at all. It 
is very iiccc.ssari'' in examining to preserve 
your temper, and if you have been five hours 
examining at the rate of six men per hour you 
would he liable to get irritable, and you 
should novel- bo'in-itable. 

53,210. JTow many could you do properly 
in a day ? — 1 would not work more tban five 
hours a day under any circnnislances with 
justice to myself and to llic candidate. 

63,213. And yon could do about 20 in a 
day .at that rale? — Say 24 in four houre. 
Take the Indian Iledic.il Scn-icc. There were 
.12 candidates, and no c.vamincd them in a 
day in the last examination. ]‘br the Public 
IVorks Bep.artincnl last exninination tliere 
weia over 30 candidates, and ivc examined 
them in a day. 

53.212. If there were about 300 caiididalos 
it would mean about 10 or 12 dnj-s’ work? — 
Certainly. 

03.213. If you liad two Boards instead of 
one how would that work? — If yon mulfiply 
llie Boards you diminish the number of can- 
didates and lessen the limp, 

53.214. IVonld that make tiny difTcrence 
in the stiindard ?— nierc must bo a diJference. 

53,21.5, It would not be so satisfaclorj- ns 
one Board doing the wliolc work ? — No. What 
yon want is one standard. The man who was 
rejeefod by one Board would like to trv the 
tlio Ollier Board. 

,5.‘1,210. If the Board liavc .about 10 or 12 
days in which to do the work the thing is not 
inipossiblc? — Tlie thing is iwssihle. The 
diflicuHy, of course, could be got over by the 
preliininar.v exniniiintion, in whicli the men 
would come up five or ten nt a lime. 

53.217. Supposing this Commission 
thought it necessary to recommend that this 
medical examination should pi-eeede rather 
than follow the competitive examination, the 
only question would be with reganl to lime? 
But if you liacl 10 or 12 days in wTvich to do the 
exaininatiou thero would ho no dilficulty? — 
Of course, whatever tlio Government orders has 
to be done. 

53.218. Would tliere be any B])ccial in- 
convenience in that? — Yes, 1 think it would 
be vei-j- hard work indeed. It would be best 
for die candidates to be examined after the 
exmninnlion. 

.53,219. (filr. Sly.) The i-eason tliat has 
been suggested to us why it is desii-able to 
examine before, instead of after, the ox.ainina- 
tion, is that doctors are unusually tender in 
spinning a man who has succeeded in p.assiiig 
III Ills OKsiuiiimtion uftor linviiig iindorgouo flii 
expensive course of education. Is tliere any- 
thing in that criticism ? — 01 course doctors 
ai-e human. 


o3,220. Would the medical test bo likelv 
to be more severe if it were before the 
esammatiou than if it were afterwards? — 
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I tliink a Board would see tliat justice was 
done ; that I really do believe. 

53.221. For the Indian Civil Service the 
present system is that before a candidate is 
irerinitfed to appcjir for the examination he 
must file a medical certificate from a qualified 
medical practitioner ? — I cannot give evidence 
about the Indian Civil Service. 

53.222. Do you think it is of any value or 
not to require a candidate before he appeal's 
for the examination to file a medical certificate ? 
— I do not think it is any good whatever. 
There is no responsibility on the man who 
gives the certificate. The only way in which 
to get a sound opinion is to put the responsi- 
bility on the individual who gives it. Otlier- 
wise that responsibility never comes back to 
him, wliereas the individual who gives the final 
certificate if he sends out a bad candidate hears 
about it again, or a Board heai-s about it again. 

53.223. It has been suggested to us that in 
addition to a qualifying test for a successful 
candidate there should be a competitive test 
in phj*sique included in the results of the 
examination, for wliich marks would be 
allotted. Is that a feasible scheme or not? — 
The only way in which I could answer that is 
to point to the insurance companies. The 
principal examiner for the Standard Company 
in India classes lives into first-class lives and 
second-class lives, and it is possible also to 
class candidates in the same way, but to ask 
the Board to give marlcs for first class and 
second class would be very invidious indeed. 
The Board of Examiners might do it if it were 
said that every man in Class A should get so 
mudi, and everj- man in Class B should get so 
much, but I do not think the Medical Board 
would like that responsibility put upon 
them. 

63.224. The most the Medical Board would 
be able to do would be to classify 7 — ^Yes, and 
say Class A is the man who has every chance. 
It sometimes happens that a man in Class A, 
while of magnificent physique, may have less 
judgment than a man in Class B, and the 
creaking door may last longer because it will 
be less frequently jarred. There is a difficulty 
there. 

53.225. Do the candidates who appear 
before the Medical Board of the India Office 
pay fees for their examination ? — No. They 
are only charged a fee when they write to the 
Dnder Secretary of State and say they desire 
to have a preliminary medical examination. 
When they come up at other times they pay 
nothing. 

53,220. (Mr. Madge.') I understood you to 
say that you have examined invalided Indian 
Civil Service men whom, if you had been 
consulted at the beginning of their career, you 
would not have sent out, and also that tiiere 
are climatic conditions which tell more against 
one man in one service than against another 
in another. Do you think that if a man went 
out later in life, with a better developed 
physique, he would stand a better chance 


against these climatic conditions, and may not 
it be that some of these Indian Civil Service 
men whom you think youwcfuld havq rejected 
have been victims to climatic conditions ? — 
The men I referred to went out under the full 
age. My reason for thinking tliey were 
unsuitable for India was that they possessed 
certain of the characteristics which I suggest 
men should not have who serve in a tropical 
climate. 

53.227. Do yon think the later a man 
goes out the better chance he has ? — There 
is a time when a man should go out. If 
he goes out too late it is bad ; if he goes out 
too early it is bad. If he goes out too late 
he cannot fit in with his surroundings, and 
if he goes out too early he has not the sense 
to do so and he is bowled over before he 
finds out. A boy of 20 is very different 
from a 5 mung man of 22 ; he does not think 
so much. After 22, as a i-ule, he has more 
common sense. I have known men who 
have gone out late and become dissatisfied 
with their surroundings : India was not what 
they anticipated ; and they have retired from 
the service on account of that. I should 
think it is not at all unlike the difficulties 
whidi are encountered in connection with 
late marriages : after habits are formed there 
is more liability to trouble. 

53.228. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) If you should 
examine a man at the age of 25 would you 
be on surer ground as regards judging of 
his fitness to go out to India than if you 
were examining a man at the age of 22 ? — 
If you give me a man of 22, or of any age 
between 22 and 25, I could tell. 

53.229. Would you be any surer at the 
age of 22 ? — ^In certain points, yes, and certain 
points, no. A good deal depends on the 
individual. For instance, a long, lanky 
individual, about 6 ft. 2 ins., with bad chest 
formation, a man taking very little exercise, 
goes out at 22, and has possibilities. I would 
rather see that man at 25, because I would 
be vei'y doubtful of him at 22. The ordinary 
individual, about 5 ft. 8 ins. or 5 ft. 10 ins., 
with the ordinary healthy public school 
life, I should not have any difficulty in giving 
an opinion upon at 22. It is the exception 
that I have a difficulty about. The tall, lanky 
individuals are always very difficult cases. 

53.230. From your experience of India, 
would you say that at the age of 25 he would 
be in a more unfavourable position to stand 
tlie climatic conditions in India than at the 
age of 22 ? — No, I do not think so. If a 
youngster came to me for advice, I should 
tell him to go out between 22 and 24. I 
should suggest myself 23, and I think it is 
a very excellent age. I entered the service 
myself when I was 23. 

53.231. It has been suggested that Uni- 
.versity men have, as a rule, better physique 
than men who have not been to a Universitv. 
Take boys who come from a school without 
undergoing a training at the University, it 
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is said 'tliat as a rule they do not have such 
a strong, heaiaiy^physique - as men -vvho have 
spent three 3 'ears'*at Oxford or Cambridge?-— 
Quito true, hut a!t tho same lime an athlete of 
Oxford or Oamhridgo is yer]' frequently ruined 
for life. 1 am not at all an adviser of tho 
athlete as an athlete for India. 

53,332. I mean u-ith regard to the average? 
— Very frequently a man comes to us from 
Oxford who has been in the boats and over- 
sti-aincd, and who lias ivhat is known o.s 
athlete’s heart. That is a case which is avci-j' 
doubtful one indeed to send to India. 

53,233. But putting such cases aside what 
do you say as i-egards the advantages of an 
Univei-sity education in this respect? — If a 
man uses athletics at the Univei-sity and docs 
not abuse them that man, of course, is much 
fitter. 

53,334. You have mentioned certain dis- 
eases upon which you have advised men not 
to go out to India — insanity, neuraslhcuia, &c. 
If these tests an' laid down would tlie ox-* 
poriouco of India still give you aii advantage 
in examining candidates ? — Experience in 
tndin must always give an advautnge. It is 
not necessary to lay down these things that 
I mentioned, hecanso every man who knows 
India will fonn Ins own jndginent on tliein. 
A’ man knowing India and tho conditions 
would bo able to say that such and such a 
fhinj; was wrong. 

u3,23a. If it is laid down that you must 
find out whether a man is neui-oiie or has 
incipient insanity, or is gouty, would not that 
be sufficient to guide any competent doctor 
here ? — You cau put in pi'iiit anything, but it 
is not from the hook that an examination is 
made. It is because you hiivo assimilated in 
yourself experience that you judge.. One 
man can tell you all about a horse by IbokiVig 
at liiin, while another man, who may know all 
the boots about veterinary surgeiy, will not 
bo able to tell you anything about him. You 
cannot put down in black and white why you 
•form your judgment, hut you form it. 

53.236. You mean llierc must' he a certain 
margin of discretion ? — Always, and the Board 
should be constituted of men in whom you 
have sufficient faith. If you could put it 
down in blade and white, the man with three 
years’ experience would bo as good as the 
man of 30 yeare’ experience, but the man 
of 30 years has been gathering what he cannot 
tell. 

53.237 . Yon have had some experience of 
Indian students. Do you think they' suffer 
more from nenretics ? — tliink they have very 
hard conditions to put up with, aiid that is 
one of tlie reasons they do suffer .more. Vei-y 
inany of them are underfed and .living in had 
conditions, and they are 'working for all they 
are worth 12 to 14 'hours a day. They aro 
overworked and underfed. 

'. . 53,238.' Do you ’find a ' very 'large pef- 
cenlage of neurotics' amongst them?— f There 
are a grfeat-number of them.' I have taught' 


thci'n for 20 ycai'.s, and I know their troubles, 
and that is one of tlic weaknesses. 

• ■ 53,239. The conditions' as they exist aro 
very hard for them and they would bo liable to 
rejection on tliat account? — ^Yes, b'nt it would 
bo gooil for themselves to’ bo rejected. 

' 5.>,240. (Sir Valcnlincdlnrol.) Host of the 
alalemcnts whicb you have made bavc related 
b) Englishmen going into the rndian Sci-viVe? 

■ 

53.241. But you liavc n certain nuinher of 
Indians also coining before you ? — Yes. 

53.242. flow far does the information yon 
have given ns with regard to English candi- 
dates apply also to Indian candidates? — The 
percentage of Indiims who come before the 
Jlctlicnl Board is not very large.' A certain 
numlicy come from the Public Works 'and n 
few from the Indian Civil Service and m'y own 
Service, but not a great iiuinbev of them.-' 

•' 53,3-13. With regard tolhnl small numher. 

are there any ohservations yon ivould like to 
offer whioli apply sjiecially to them and would 
not apply specially to English candidnles? — 
T have met Indians who liave come home- in 
the same way 'with that condition of -neuras- 
thenia ; they liavc i-ome homo because they 
wore woivied to death. 

.-. 53,2-J4. Tliero arc a certain nuinher of 
Indians who go into tho Indian CiNnl Service, 
and you tell us that candidates for tlie Indian 
Civil Sei'viuc are not examined by your Board." 
Do you think c.xperionee, to which you attacii 
so niucb value in regiii-d to English eaiididatos 
going ont-to India, would not he of even 
greater’ ■v’tiliio to the iihysieian who has to 
cxaiiiiiic Indians going out? — I'ndoubtedly 1 
think' that a man who knows holli races will 
he- the better judge, because unless a man 
knows the tliffcrent ,vace.s in India he cannot 
very M-cll ’ stale wliat is due to race and what 
is due to the imlividnal, ■ If yon examine a 
Jnt fioni the Paiijab and a- nmn from Hnili-ns, 
or from -Eastern Bengal, you get different 
typos, but they may bo all good in their own 
way. - • 

53,245. Is it not even more iinportanl for 
tlie medical examiner wbo examines Indian 
students going out to - India to Itayc had 
experience and pereonul knowledge of Indian 
conditions than for the medical examiner wlio 
is cxuinining English candidates ? — Certainly. 

5.3,240. Not inol-e so? — Yes, more so. 
Taking the whole oxaminatiou I have no 
Iiesitation whatever in saying that it is wrong 
to have tho’ examination conducted by men 
who have had no experience of Indian con- 
ditions. 

53,247. (Sir Murratj Haviniiel.-.} llcally, I 
suppose what it comes to is this, that if you 
have a man with Indian experience examining 
these candidates he knows what to look for ? 
-^That is the point. 

- 53,248. A man who does not know India 

does not know what to look-for ?— That is so. 

' ■ o3,240. Taking Indian candidates, for in- 
stniiee, he would not know the points- of 
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■weakness most ordinai-ily foiind in an Indian 
candidate ? — That is q^uite Une. 

53,250. (Chairmaxi.) You said tliat certifi- 
cates are of little vahie, and at the same time 
you said that in the course of your examina- 
tion of candidates you ■went very carefully 
into the question of tlieir hahits and customs. 
Do you have to rely for information on tlie 
candidate himself ? — ^Yes. 


[continued. 

53.251. Not on any information you got 
from a ijrivate practitioner ? — On nothing. 
We look upon it that the candidate ■will pro- 
hahly endeavour to keep dark anything that 
maj' be against him, hut we cross-examine 
him. 

53.252. y^ou do not employ any other 
means ? — No, we are not allowed to. 

(The witness ■withdrew.) 


Surgeon-General Sir R. H. Charles. 


Surgeon-General Sir Charles Pardey Lukis, k.c.s.i., m.d., i.m.s., Director-General of the 

Indian Jiledical Service. 


'Written axxstcers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. • 

53.253. Is there any evidence to show 
whether it would be prejudial to the health 
of recruits to obtain them at the school- 
leavhig age of fi-om IS to 20, and to bring 
them to India by the time thej’ were 22, in 
pi’efercnce to bringing them to India, as at 
present, at about the age of 25 ? — I am not 
a\vare of anj’^ evidence to show that jt would 
be prejudicial to the health of recruits to 
obtain them at the sdioohleaving age of from 
18 to 20, and to bring them to India bj' the 
time they are 22. India is not a desirable 
i-esidencc for Europeans during the iDcriod of 
adolescence, but, by the time a 3 ‘oung man 
has reached the age of 22, he is no longer a 
“ growing lad,” and, so far as 1 know, no 
phj-siological reason exists which ■n-ould render 
it more dangerous to bring reemits to India 
at that age rather than waiting until they 
attain the age of 2.5. xV large number of 
ollicers of the Indian Medical Service come to 
India when thej' are about 22 years of age 
(1 did so mj'self), and I have never knorvn any 
ill results to accrue therefrom. Moreover we 
know now that the majoritj' of tropical 
diseases arise from infection conveyed to 
man bj' biting insects or flies, the remainder 
being due either to pollution of the water 
supplj', to improper, exposure to the direct 
raj-s of the sun, to disregard of chills, or to 
dietarj' indiscretion and over-indulgence in 
alcoholic stimulants. Apart from these causes, 
the climate of India is not speciallj’^ deadly, 
and I hold that, udth reasonable precautions, 
the expectation of life in India is very little 
less tlian in England. jNIuch of the sickness 
and inortalitj’ amongst Europeans in India is 
due to ignor.ance of sanitary laws aird personal 
hj'giene, and it is regrettable tlrat, on tlreir 
first arrival in India, very few jmurrg men 
have any knowledge of the precautions 
necessary for the preservation of their health. 
I’ll is krrowlege they usually acquire as the 
result of bitter experience. H, therefore, dre 
age limit is to be lowered by three years, I 
advise that, before leaving Errgland, recruits 
should receive some practical instruction in 
tropical hygiene and the irreservation of 
health in the Tropics. 

53.254. Is diere any evidence to show 
tlrat the recruits who now. come to India have 
not the requisite physical stamina ; pnd in 


what directions, if it is decided to stiffen the 
medical test, had this better be done ? — 
Nearly 14 years have elapsed since I ceased 
to perform the ordinary duties of a district 
medical officer. I am not, therefore, in a 
position to give a first-hand opinion as regards 
the physical stamina of the reei^nits for the 
Indian Civil Service who now come to India, 
but I gather, from officers seiwing under me, 
the impression that many recruits of recent 
years have been of poor physique, that not 
infrequently they have suffered from high 
degrees of mj'opia and astigrrratism, and that 
there has been an abnormallj’^ large amount 
of invaliding as the result of nervous break- 
down and neurasthenia. 

53,254a. Does j'our experience suggest 
any further remarks relating to the medical 
test for the Indian Civil Service ? — 1 under- 
stand that the Indian Civil Service is the only 
Indian Service the medical examination for 
which is not conducted by the Medical Board 
at the India Office. This appears to me to be 
a bad arrangement. It is essential that the 
examination should be conducted by medical 
officers with Indian experience ; that there 
should be continuity of policy ; that definite 
standards shordd be fixed for physique and 
ey^esight ; and that it should be impossible 
to plaj’ off one medical man against another, 
kledical men, who do not understand Indian 
conditions, are apt to send out very unsuitable 
recruits (especiallj' jmung men threatened with 
tuberculosis), under the false impression that 
they ■will be better in India than in England. 
This is altogether ■wrong. India is not the 
place for the wealding — physical, constitu- 
tional, or mental. If the medical examination 
of recruits is to be conducted by the Medical 
Board at tlie India Office, it will be necessary 
to consider whether the medical examination 
should be conducted before the candidates 
sit for the competitive test, or afterwards. 
This is a question to be answered by'^ the 
President of the Medical Board, but, for the 
following reasons, I am personally of opinion 
that medical examination diould follow, and 
not precede, the competitive test, (a) If the 
medical examination precede the competitive 
test, it will thro^w much unnecessary work 
upon the Medical Board. (6) Seeing that 
myopia is a progressive disease, also that 
physique may deteriorate or constitutional 
depots develop in the interim, the medical 
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is said 'tliat as a rule ' tliey do not liaYe sudi 
a strong, lieallhy physique ■ as men who have 
spent tlwee years *at Oxford or Cambridge 
Quito tine, hilt at the same time an athlete of 
OxWd or Canibridgc is veri' frequently ruined 
for life. I am not at all an adviser of the 
athlete as an athlete for India. 

53.232. I mean with regard to the average ? 
— Very frequently a man comes to us from 
Oxford who has been in the boats and over- 
strained, and who has what is known as 
athlete’s heart. That is a case which is a veiy 
doubtful one indeed to send to India. 

53.233. But putting such cases aside what 
do you say as regards the advantages of an 
Univeisity education in this respect ? — If a 
man uses atliletics at the University and does 
not abuse them that man, of course, is much 
fitter. 

53.234. You have mentioned certain dis- 
eases upon which jmu have advised men not 
to go out to India — insanity, neurasthenia, &c. 
If these tests are laid down would tlie ex- 
perience pf India still give you an adTOutage 
in. examining candidates ? — Experience in 
India must always give an advantage. It is 
not neeesaar 3 ’' to lay down these things that 
I mentioned, because eveiy man who knoivs 
India will form Ins own judgment on them. 
A' man knoiving India and the conditions 
would he able to say that such and such a 
thing was wrong. 

53.235. If it is laid down that j'ou must 
find out whether a man is neurotic or has 
incipient insanitj*, or is goutj', would not that 
he sulBcient to guide any competent doctor 
here ? — You can put in print anything, hut it 
is not from the hook that an examination is 
inade. It is because j’-ou have assimilated in 
youiself experience that j'ou judge.. One 
man can tell you aE about a hoi-se by ibokihg 
at him, while another man, who may know all 
the bodies about veterinary surgeiy, will not 
be able to teE you anything about him. You 
cannot put^down in blacfc and white why yon 
form your judgment, but you form it. 

53.236. You mean there must’ he a certain 

margin 6f dipretion ?— Always, and the Board 
should he constituted of men in whom you 
have siiiricient faith. If you could put it 
down_ in hlaclc and white, Eie man with three 
y^ears experience would he as good as the 
mah of 30 years’ experience, but the 'man 
of 30 years has been gathering what he cannot 
teJi.' * ’ 

_ 53,237. Yon have had some experience of 

Indian students. Do yon think they suffer 
more from neurotics ?— I think they have very 
hard conditions to put up with, and that 


fii -0 irortli 12 to 14 lioiu's a day. • Tlxev 
oveiTYorked and uiideTfed. 

; 53,238. Do yon 'find a ’ veiy” large' pei^ 
centage of neurotics dmdngst them'?— iThtwb 
are a great numher of tlieia. I have taught 


them for 20 years, and I know their troubles, 
and that is one of the weaknesses, _• ' 

63,239. The conditions as 'they' -exist' are 
very hard for thein-and they would be liable to 
rejection on that account? — ^Yes, but it would 
be good for thbmseli’es to'be-rejected.- • '• 

"■ '■ 63,240. (Sri* Valentine Ohirol.) jilost of tlic 
statements which y'o.u have made-.hhve related 
to Eiiglishnien going into the Indian Service ? 
— Yes.!- ■ . ■ ' . ' 

53.241. But J’OU ' have a certain number of 
Jh'dians also coming before jmu ? — ^I'es. ■ 

53.242. Baw far does tlie iriforination 'you 
have given us ivith regard to EhgEsh candi- 
dates apply also - to .Indian candidates? — ^The 
pereentage 'of 'Indians 'who como before the 
Medical Board is not very large.' A 'cerfain 
number coiiie from tlie Public 'lYorks-’aiid'it 
few ft'ohi the Indian' Civil Service ' and niy own 
Service, but 'hot a great number of them.'"' 

•' 53,243.' 'With regard .tothat sinall number, 

are there 'any observations- yoii would 'Eke to 
offer which -'apply speciiiEy to them and 'would 
not apply bpe'ciaEy to English candidates'? — 
I have -met Indians u‘h6 have coriie home-iii 
the same 'way Uvith - that 'condition of -iieuras^ 
thenia ; ' they have conie h'onie because they 
were wdiried to deatli. ■ . • ' t 

•- 53,244. There, are -a certain • miiniber- of 
fodians who go' iiito. the Indian Civil Service, 
and you tell us that candidates for tlie Indian 
Giril Savice ai''e not examined by your Board. 
Do J'OU think experience,- to, which you 'attach 
so much value in regard to English candidates 
going put - to - India, wotild not he - of even 
greater value to -tlie physician who ha.s to 
purine Iridiaiis ■ going out ?— Undoubtedly I 
tVihli-that' a inari -who knows both -races will 
be -the better judge, because unless a man 
knows tlie different .races in India he cannot 
■yery weE state - what is due to race au'd what 
is due ’to tile individual. --If yon examine a 
Jat fi-om the Panjah and a- man -from' Madras, 
oi' from -Eastern Bengal, yon get- different 
types, blit they maj' be all good in tlieir own 
way.' ■ . ■ . , . 

53.245. Is'it not even more important for 
the medical examiner who examines Indian 
students going out to -India to liave had 
experience and personal knowledge • of Indian 
conditibiis thhii for the medical examiner' who 
is examining English candidates ? — Certainly. 

53.246. Not moi-e so ? — Yes, more so. 
Taking, tlie lyliole examination' I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that it is ivi-ong - 
to have - the' examination conducted by men 
who have had no experience of Indian con- 
ditions. 

- 53,247. -(SiV Murray Uammiek.) Eeally, I 

suppose what it comes to is tliis, that if yon 
Imve a nian -with Indian experience examining 
these candidates he knows what to look for ? 
— ^That is the point. 

; .03,248.- A . man who does not know India 
• look- for?— That is so. 

L Taking Indian .candidates, for in- 

stance, he- woidd not know • the points- of 
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weakness most ordinarily found in an Indian 
candidate ? — Tliat is quite trae. 

53,250. (Ghairnian.) You said that certifi- 
cates are of little value, and at the same time 
you said tliat in the course of your examina- 
tion of candidates j^ou went very- carefully 
into the question of their hahits and customs. 
Do you have to rely for information on the 
candidate himself ? — Yes. 


53.251. Not on any information yon get 
from a private practitioner ? — On nothing. 
We look upon it that the candidate will pro- 
bably endeavour to keep dark axiything that 
ma}' be against him, but we cross-examine 
him. 

53.252. Ton do not employ any other 
means ? — ^No, we are not allowed to. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Surgeon-General Sir Charles Pardey Liikis, k.c.s.i., m.d., i.m.s., Director-General of the 

Indian Medical Service. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

53.253. Is there any evidence to show 
whether it would be prejudial to the health 
of recruits to obtain them at the scliool- 
leavmg age of from IS to 20, and to bring 
them to India by the time they were 22, in 
preference to bringing tliem to India, as at 
present, at about the age of 25 ? — I am not 
aivare of any evidence to show that jt would 
be pi-e judicial to the health of recruits to 
obtain them at the school-leaving age of from 
IS to 20, and to bring them to India bj’ the 
time they are 22. India is not a desirable 
residence for Europeans during the period of 
atlolescence, but, bj- the time a young man 
has reached the age of 22, he is no longer a 
“ growing lad," and, so far as I know, no 
physiological reason exists which would render 
it more dangerous to bring recniits to India 
at that age ratlier than waiting until they 
attain the age of 25. A large number of 
olKcers of the Indian Medical Service come to 
India when they are about 22 yeare of age 
(I did so myself), and I have never known any 
ill results to accrue therefrom. Moreover we 
know now that the majority of tropical 
diseases arise from, infection conveyed to 
man bj' biting insects or flies, the remainder 
being due either to pollution of the water 
supply, to improper exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, to disregai-d of chills, or to 
dietary indiscretion and over-indulgence in 
alcoholic stimulants. Apart from these causes, 
the climate of India is not specially deadly, 
and I hold that, with reasonable precautions, 
die e.xpectation of life in India is very little 
less than in England. !Much of the sickness 
and jnortality amongst Europeans in India is 
due to ignoimice of sanitary laws and personal 
hygiene, and it is regrettable that, on their 
first arrival in India, very few young men 
liaA'e any knowledge of the precautions 
necessary for the preservation of their health. 
I’his knoAvlege diei' usually acquire as tlic 
result of bitter experience. If, therefore, the 
age limit is to be lowered by diree years, 1 
advise that, before leaving England, recruits 
diould receiA'’e some practical instruction in 
tropical hygiene and the jireservation of 
health in the Tropics. 

53.254. Is there any eAudence to show 
that the recruits Avho now. come to India have 
not the requisite physical stamina ; pnd in 


what directions, if it is decided to stiffen the 
medical test, had this better be done ? — 
Nearly 1 4 years haAm elapsed since 1 ceased 
to perform the ordinary duties of a district 
medical officer. I am not, therefore, in a 
position to give a first-hand opinion as regards 
the physical stamina of the recniits for tlie 
Indian Cii-il Service AA’^ho now come to India, 
but I gather, from oflicers serAung under me, 
the impression tliat many recruits of recent 
years haAm been of poor ph3fsique, that not 
infrequentl3’' they hai'e suffered from high 
degrees of m5'opia and astigmatism, and that 
there has been an abnormall3' large amount 
of inA'aliding as the result of nervous break- 
doum and nemnsthenia. 

53 , 254 a. Does 3'our e.xperienco suggest 
any further remarks relating to the medical 
test for the Indian Cii-il Service ? — I under- 
stand that the Indian Ciidl Service is the only 
Indian Seridce the medical examination for 
which is not conducted by the Itledical Board 
at the India Office. This appears to me to lie 
a bad arrangement. It is essential that the 
examination should be conducted b3’’ medical 
officers Avith Indian experience ; that there 
should be continuit3' of polic3' ; that definite 
standards should be fixed for pliA'sique and 
e3’^esight ; and that it should be impossible 
to r^ay off one medical man against anotlier. 
Medical men, Ai-ho do not understand Indian 
conditions, are apt to send out A-eiy unsuitable 
recniits (especially 3'oung men threatened Avith 
tuberculosis), under the false impression that 
they will be better in India than in England. 
This is altogether Airrong. India is not the 
place for the wealding — ^physical, constitu- 
tional, or mental. If the medical examination 
of recruits is to be conducted b3’' the Medical 
Board at tlie India Office, it aaIII be necessary 
to consider AA'hether the medical examination 
should be conducted before the candidates 
sit for the coinpetitiA-e test, or afterwards. 
This is a question to be ansAvered 53- the 
President of the Medical Board, but, for the 
following reasons, I am personaIl3' of opinion 
that medical examination should folloiv, and 
not precede, the competitiA e test, (a) If the 
medical examination precede the competitiA-e 
test, it will throw much unnecessarA* u'orlc 
upon the Medical Board. (b) Seeing that 
myopia is a progressiA-e disease, also that 
ph3’sique may deteriorate or constitutional 
defects deA-elop in the interim, the medical 
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esatnination, if it is to be of use, must 
hnmediately precede the competitive test. 
TJiat being so, I can see no justification for 
throuring so much unnecessary work upon the 
Board, (a) Examination after the test places 


at the disposal of the Board useful information 
■which may help them to arrive at a decision 
in doubtful cases, (d) Examination after the 
test reduces the number of dissatisfied 
individuals rejected on medical grounds. 


Sir Charles Pardey Lukis, k.o.s.i., m.d., i.m.s., called and examined. 


53.255. {Chairman.) You are Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Sei'vice ? — 
1 am. 

53,266. You have been good enough to 
write yom' views on the questions whicli we 
sent you, and I gather that you do not con- 
sider that a reduction of age for recruits for 
the Indian Civil Service would be prejudicial 
from the healldi point of viesw ? — That is so. 

53.257. You consider that a medical ex- 
amination can be made just as effective for a' 
candidate of 22 as for one of 25 ? — Yea. 

53.258. Your opinion appeai-s to be diat it 
is not so much the actual climate of India 
diat is dangerous to the young officer, as 
failure on his part to take proper precautions ? 
That is my opinion. 

53.259. Do you think there is room for 
improvement in the direction of furnishing 
young recruits with knowledge of the dangei-s 
that await diem in India in regard to climate ? 
— I think so, certainly. Evor 3 ’’yoimg man who 
goes to India ought, before he amves, to have 
some knowledge of the dangers and die means 
of protecting himself against them. Many 
boys come out absolutely ignorant of the 
dangers of exposure to the sun, and they 
drink any water they come across. That is 
what breaks them down in many cases, not 
die climate. 

53.260. Under the present conditions they 
go through no course of hygienic instruction ? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

53.261. Do you know of any book on this 
subject which could be given to candidates ? 

■ I tlhnk th^e ought to be some elementary 
text-book suitable for die lay reader to study 
before he goes out. There is no such book in 
England that I am aware of. There has been 
a book published recendy in India on Tropical 
Hygiene, and there wms a small Manual 
" Hints for Young OlBceiu," which I myself 
wrote some yearn ago for the Bengal Govern- 
ment, when I was Principal of the Medical 
OoUego in Calcutta. Surgeon-General Bran- 
foot asked me for a copy two years ago, and I 
sent him one. It was only a series of liints a 
verj- elementary diing indeed. ' 

53.262. Nothing of the sort has been cir- 
ciUated to Indian civilians or other officers in 
hidia ?— Nothing except this small manual 
which was written for the Bengal Govern- 
ment. It was a purely local thing. 

_ 53,263. Have you observed any deteriora- 
tion in the average physique of the olficers 
who now go out to India?— I have done no 
district -w-ork for 14= yeare, so that I have no 
personal knowledge of the younger generation 


of civilians. From the time I went to Simla 
in 1899 I have been holding pi-oifessorial 
appointments until I became Director-General. 
Therefore I have not come in contact with 
them and I am not prepared to express a 
personal opinion. But I have been told by 
men _ who are there that diey think the 
physique and the eyesight not as good as it 
used to he Qt wa, it should be. That, hcvweves, 
is hearsay e-vidence. ’ 

53.264. In your capacity as Director- 
General do you get returns showing the 
illnesses in the different provinces ? — ^No. We 
get the ordinary statistical returns whicli go 
into the Sanitary Commissioner’s Eeport, hut 
so far as I am aware there is nothing to give 
one any definite information -which woulcf he 
of use to the Commission. Of course one gets 
mortalitj'- returns. 

53.265. You are not in a position, there- 
fore, to tell us whether the deterioration you 
suspect is due to officers going out, who are 
defective in physique, or whetlior men break 

down tlirough carelessness or otherwise? 

No, I am afraid I am not prepared to express 
an opinion on that. 

53.266. "^ou tlfink that the medical exami- 
nation for the Indian Civil Service should be 
conducted- by a Medical Board ?— I think Uiat ' 
is advisable. 

53.267. What are your reasons for that ? — 

The^ ordinary men at home do not understand 
Indian conditions and are apt to send out 
unsuitable men. As I mentioned in my wi-itten 
answers, I have known cases where young men 
suffering from early tuberculosis have been sent 
out imder the impression that India is a more 
suitable place for them than England. Anj' 
medical officer who had worked in India and 
seen how a tuberculous lung melts down 
during tlie monsoon would not do that. There 
IB an idea that India is rather a good place 
for a lad whose cliest is delicate, and it is an 
exceedingly wrong impression. As a matter 
of fac^ at the present moment tuberculosis in 
both Calcutta and Bombay gives a bigkoT 
death rate than it does either in Glaseow or 
iifancaester. ^ 

53.268. Are there any other diseases of 

^ — No. Tuberculosis was the 
chief one I -^as thinking of. A man with 
fcdian expenence would be better able to 
fprin an opinion as to whether a man was 
likely to stand Indian conditions. 

' 53,269. Have you any apinion to ao 

regards the alternative merits of exlmhiariou 

by a' Wd examination 

opinion is that e.vami- 
nation by a Board ,a preferable, because xvith 
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an examination bj' individual ph.j’-sicians it 
often liappens that one opinion is set off against 
another. The candidate gets a certificate 
from somebody else, and a good many com- 
plications are apt to arise, Avhich ■would not 
arise if there were one definite Board whose 
opinion urns final. 

53.270. Do you know anything in regard 
to the standard of the medical examination 
for the Indian Civil Service ? — No, I do not 
know what the standard is. I have never had 
anything to do with it. 

53.271. It is not published in a paper? — 
I am not aware whether it is or not. If it is 
I have not seen it. 

63.272. Have you seen the standard paper 
for the other Services hy which the Medical 
Board at the India Office make their exami- 
nation ? — ^I saw it some years ago. 

53.273. So that you are not in a position 
to give any opinion upon it ? — I am not in a 
position to give 3115' opinion upon it. 

53.274. You would prefer to keep the 
medical examination after the competitive 
examination ? The reason I ask you this is 
because it has heeii put to us that, human 
nature being what it is, undue leniency may 
be shown in die medical test to a candidate 
who has first gone tlirough die very severe 
intellectual ordeal of the Indian Civil Service 
examination? — ^If you had a man on the 
border line you would not be quite sure about 
him. If you examined him before the literary 
test you might reject him, but if he had done 
exceedingly well in the literary examination 
you would give him the benefit of the doubt. 
I am of opinion that that would be rather 
good than bad. 

53.275. You ineaii diat it would be good 
to have a man in the Service who, although 
not of the best physique, was highly intel- 
lectual ? — ^If he were a doubtful case I should 
he disposed to give hive him his chance if he 
had done well in the examination. You some- 
times get a difficult case in which it is hard 
to make up your mind. If you examine such 
a man before the literaiy examination you 
would almost certainly put him out ; but if 
he had done really well in it you would be 
disposed to give him a chance. I do not 
know whether that would be considered sound 
or not, but that is my view. 

63.276. You would not regard tliat in the 
light of an ohjection ? — No, I should regard it 
the other way rather. 

53.277. What we should like to know is 
whether there are any number of instances of 
civilians who have passed the medical test 
who are now showing very serious defects in 
physique? — That I am not in a position to 
say, because I have not come into contact ■ndth 
them for tlie last 14 years. As a Professor 
and as Principal of the Medical College I had 
no duties of that kind at all, and of course as 
Director-General I do not come into contact 
with them. 


53.278. Ai-e 3W1 in a position to give us 
an3* advice as to how to stiffen up the medical 
test ? — 1 have onl3’ stated in general terms 
that I think the ph3-sique and the eyesight 
test are the two things that are required, but 
that is a matter which the President of tlie 
India Office Board would be in a better 
position to give evidence upon, as he sees the 
men who come home broken down. 

53.279. Do the names of the officers who 
break down in health and come to England 
on sick leave come before you ? — No. 

53.280. So that you are not in a position 
to say how many there are ? — No. 

53.281. {Sir Murray Hammick.) M3’’ recol- 
lection is tliat in Madras all candidates who 
come out now after passing the Indian Civil 
Service always have a set of instructions of 
a ver3' minute character, as to their health, 
instructing them in the avoidance of had milk, 
in not keexjing out late at night, not sleeping 
in the dew, and so on, and 1 imagine those 
instructions may be those which 3’-ou issued in 
Bengal ? — 1 01113'^ know tliat two 3’'ears ago 
Surgeon-General Branfoot wrote and asked 
me to send him a copy of what I had wiitten 
for the Bengal Government, but whether any 
use was made of it I do not know. 

53.282. Speaking entirely as a layman, 
and knowing nothing about medicine or 
surgery, the test at present appeal’s to he 
purely for physical defects, but would it be 
possible to establish a much stiffer examina- 
tion as to mental and bodily efficiency ? — Does 
not mental efficiency come in the competition 
test ? 

53.283. Take one instance. I believe there 
is machiner3’ in existence for judging the 
relative quickness of the operation of mind on 
matter, but nothing of that sort is attempted 
in the examination. The slow-witted man, if 
he passes his examination, gets no medical 
test -with regard to that capacity ? — ^No. 

53.284. In the same wa3' with breathing. 
One man has a much larger expansion of 
chest than anotlier man, but unless there is 
distinct physical defect that man does not 
stand tlie risk of being throum out. Would 
it not be possible to make the test ver5’ much 
stricter in the way of actual efficienc3’, both 
mental and ph3'sienl, b3’ the medical examina- 
tion? — ^I do not tliink there would be any 
difficult3’’ whatever in estimating the breathing 
or lung capacity, but I am not so sure about 
the other test. The tortoise got home first 
after all. I should have thought that the3’' 
did estimate a man’s breatliing capacity now. 
A man with a big chest that does not work is 
not of ver3’ much use. He ma3' be suffering 
from emph3*senia of the lungs. 

53.285. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) Would it 
be possible to encourage those who intend to 
go up for the Indian Civil Service to come up 
for a preliminar3' medical examination in the 
same wa3’' as I understand a certain number 
of candidates for the other Services in India 
come up for a preliminar3’’ medical examina- 
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tion? — think that ivould. he uselul. It 
would eliminate tlie ohviouslj’’ unfit at an 
early stage. 

- 53,286. "Whilst not making it obligatory, 
might it not he possible to recommend very 
strongly to them that they should come up for 
tliis voluntary examination, and that those 
■who did c-ome up for that examination should 
have a certain amount of merit from it ; that 
is to say, in the final examination all those 
considei-ations ivhich you say would Aveigh 
with you in giving the benefit of tlie doubt 
Avould Aveigh still more if tlie candidate had 
ah-eadj' come tip for die preliminaiy examina- 
tion and that preliminarj' examination had 
been faA'Ourable ? — Them AA’ould be points of 
advantage there, because if you liad had a 
preliminai-y examination and then _ a final 
examination after some length of time j'oti 
AA'ould be in a better position to judge Loav 
far myopia or physical defects or constitutional 
AA'eakuess AA-as pi-ogresaiA-e or not. A prelimi- 
naiy examination Avould be useful in tAvo 
Avays, first of all in eliminating the obviously 
unfit, and secondly in giving useful informa- 
tion to the final Board. But of coui-se the 
passing of the preliminary examination could 
never be taken as grounds for passing the 
final one because so many things might 
happen in the meantime. 

53.287. In the doubtful cases to which yon 
Avere alluding it would be valuable? — ^Yes, 
because you Avould know whetiier you Avere 
dealing Avith a progressh'-e or stationary 
condition. 

53.288. Would it be possible to encourage 
candidates to come up for this preliminary 
examination without making it compulsory ? 
— That is an administrative matter that I do 
not thinlc I could express an opinion upon. 

53.289. {Mr. Ahd%ir Rahim.) Is not the 
physical standard of an English student much 
higher than that of an Indian student ? — The 
general physique of the tAvo races does differto 
a certain extent, but the physique in Bengal 
has enormously improA’-ed of late years since 
they have taken to gymnastics. 

53.290. Under the present conditions the 
physique of the UniA-ersity English boys and 
the boys from public schools ,of England is 
much higher than that of students ■from India, 
especially from Bengal, Aladrasj and Bombay"? 
— am not so sure about Bengal of recent 
yearn, because, they have impi-OA'ed ti-emen- 
dously. You see some exceedingly fine 
specimens of men in Bengal noAv! 1 Avas fiv'e 
yeai-s Principal of the Medical College and 
had the opportunity of . seeing tliem." I haA'c 
no personal experience of Madras or Bombay. 

53.291. If the standard is raised much 
higher than at present, do you . think the 
Indian students will come out as successfully 
as English students ? — ^1 take it if the standard 
Avere raised it AA'ould be a correlated standard ; 
that is _ to saj*, there would be a definite 
correlation between height, Aveight. and chest 


meastu'ement. ProAuded that a man Avas 
normal, and had proper- healthy proportions, 
AA-eight, height, and chest measurements being 
in proper relationship to one another, I do not 
think the Indians AA'ould suffer,, because the 
bigger man would be expected to be lieaAder 
and liaA'e a larger cbest. 

53.292. Then there has to be some definite 
standard to go, upon ? — There should be 
definite correlated standards. 

53.293. {Mr. Madge.) 1 gather that, if not 
exactly in faA-our of the earlier age of going 
out, you think there are no special risks as 
compared AA’itli the later age ? — 1 do not tliink 
so, after they liaA*e passed the gi'OAA'ing age. 
I do not think it is good for them to come out 
AA'hen they are actually groAA’ing lads, but at 
22 tliey are no longer groAving. 

53.294. As there is medical opinion that 
the later a man goes out up to a certain age 
the ■better fortified lie is to nieet^ climatic 
conditions, do j'ou think that that opinion is 
entirely unfounded, or may there not be a 
region of possible contingencies, a "danger 
zone, after wliicb an Englishman fai'es better? 
— My own experience is tliat once yon get a lad 
fully deA-eloped the smunger he goes out ’the 
better. The older he goes out the less likely 
he is to acclimatise. I am not prepared to fi.x 
any absolute age, but I think that once a boy 
is OA-er 21 and has ceased to gi-ow there is no 
objection to his going out. I can see no 
practical difference betAveen 22 and 25. The 
only di’awbaclc is that the lad of 22 is apt to 
be more careless than the man of 25. 

63.295. Quite apart from ignorance and 
precautions there is a turning point in the life 
of most races in which the risks are diminished 
after a certain age. From that point of augaa', 
as regards Indians, do you think it" is better 
for them to come home for the competition 
earlier or later ? — They come home noAA-, I 
believe, at about 18 'to 20. . 

53.296. l.wnnt to Icnow AA'hether there are 
any medical I'easons which AA’-ould support" tlie 
opinion as to his coming out later ? — "iVhat 
I haA'e said applies to both races. 

53,29.7. EqAially? — I tliink so. 

. 53,298. (Mr. Sly.) It .has been suggested 
to us that in addition to a qualifjdng test for 
physical fitness, marlcs should be assigned to 
"each candidate for physique', physical fitness, 
and other qualities, whidi diould he taken 
into consideration iii the final I'esult of the 
examination. Do . you , tliink that such a 
scheme is at all feasible ? — ^1 should think it 
would lead to endless complication. 1 should 
not be in fai'^oui’ of it myself. 

53.299. As a medical man you do not 
think such a proposal is at all feasible ? — 1 do 
not tliink so. 

53.300. According to tlie present svstem 
Mch candidate who goes up for tlie Indian 
Oiyil Service has to produce a medical cer- 
tificate of fltoess, hut he does 'not undergo any 
foreia.1 preliminary examination either ,by nu 
indiAudual medical practitioner or by a Board. 
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Later on, if lie is successful, he undergoes a 
thorough medical examination by a medical 
officer appointed by the Ciinl Service Com- 
missioners. Do you think that the preliminaiy 
certificate is of any value ? — I should prefer 
both examinations to be conducted by tJie 
same body. If you have one man giving a 
certificate beforehand, and another man giving 
it afterwards, there is the question of the 
conflict of opinion that I mentioned just now. 

I have heard of cases where there has been 
considerable difficulty in that connection. It 
might be possible to have the preliminaiy 
examination which was mentioned just now. 

53.301. Against that preliminaiy examina- 
tion it has been suggested that something 
under 300 candidates would appear, and that 
the iiractical difficulties of carrying out a 
medical examination of such a large bod 3 ' of 
candidates are so great that it is not desirable 
to introduce it ? — That is an objection, but 
siu-ely it could be met bj’ strengthening the 
Board. The Board used to consist of three 
officers and it now consists of two. If there 
was another officer they couhl probablj' do the 
work ; 300 candidates is not a very large 
number. 

53.302. You consider there would be no 
great practical difficulties in holding a medical 
examination before the competition ? — I think 
it would throw a great deal of unnecessaiy 
trouble on them if there were no examination 
afterwards, but I do not think there would be 
anj' great difficulty in having it before, if the 
Board were strengthened. I do not know how 
many daj-s a week tliej' sit now. I should he 
veiy averse to any sj'stem which allowed a 
medical certificate from one man before and 
from anotlier man afterwards. 

53.303. (Mr. Gokhale.') Is this complaint 
about deterioration in physique which has 
reached you from other medical officers in 
India confined to the Indian Civil Service or 
have you heard a similar complaint about 
other Services ? — ^Yes, I heard it about the 
Educational Service. It is only the Educational 
Service and the Indian Civil vService. 

53.304. What is the reason assigned for 
this ? — They saj’- they break down so easity. 

53,350. We had it from Sir Havelock 
Charles that the Board at the India Office 
does its work in accordance with certain 
standards laid down. It is that Board which 
e.vamines the Educational candidates going 
out to India ? — Yes. 

53.306. If there has been a deterioration 
there, what does it indicate ? — I am afraid I 
could not express an oiDinion. One has to admit 
that there was a little trouble with reference 
to the Educational Department last 3 ’ear. 

53.307. With regard to the medical exami- 
nation before or after the competitive exami- 
nation, would a medical examination a 3 ’ear 
before the competitive examination be of any 
value ? — ^It would not be of much use, as 
regards myopia, for instance. Myopia might 
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increase from two to tliree dioptere in the 
course of a yeai'. 

53.308. If you have an examination imine- 
diatety before the competitive examination 
what would be the difference ? The candi- 
dates would have done all their hard work, 
and the same considerations would come in 
about allowing candidates to go up for the 
examination as now operate with regard to 
sending them to India? — A preliminaiy ex- 
amination, if it were held 0113 ’ length of time 
before the competitive test, would serve onty 
two purposes. Firet of all it would eliminate 
the obviousK’ unfit at an earl 3 ’ stage, and save 
them the trouble. of working, and second I 3 ’, 
when the final examination came it would 
enable the Board to judge whether the 3 - were 
dealing with a stationary or progressive 
condition. 

53.309. 1 ask this question because 3 ’<'>ii 
hold, I think, that if this examination is to be 
of any value it must immediatel 3 ’ precede the 
competitive test, and I want to know if an 
examination held aN'ear before the comjietitive 
test would have any value for the purpose of 
eliminating the unfit ? — If it were held a v-ear 
before, and 3 ’ou found a man with some 
definite valvular lesion of the heart or definite 
tuberculosis, it would eliminate him at an 
earty stage, but that examination could not 
possibl 3 ' be binding, because further condi- 
tions might develop. There are cases of n,en 
who have read right up t(j the examination, 
and have been found to have valvular disease 
of the heart, which had not been suspected. 

63.310. (.1/r. Chanhtil.) What do \’ou think 
of an opinion which was expressed in India, 
that civilians who studied hard and who 
appeared for the competitive examination 
between the ages of 17 and 19 showed a 
tendency to break down earlier on account of 
having to stud 3 ’ hard at a very young age ? — 
I think that applies to everybod 3 ' in these 
days. The whole nation is suffering more 
from neurasthenia and nervous breakdown 
than it did in the early Victorian da 3 's. I am 
not prepai-ed to say it applies speciall 3 ’ to the 
Civil Service. 

53.311. At present the examination is be- 
tween the age of 22 and 24, and the question 
is whether it should be reduced to 17 to 19, 
and I should like 3 ’our own opiidoii as fcp 
whether from that point of view it would be 
desirable or undesirable to reduce the age. 
There was an oiDinion definitety expressed 133 - 
an old civil servant that in his opinion the 
man who came between the ages of 17 to 19 
showed a distinct tendenc 3 ' to break down V — 
I am not prepared to give an opinion upon 
that. 

53.312. What time before the competitive 
examination should the preliminaiy examina- 
tion take place ? — It should imniediatpl 3 ’ 
precede it. 

53,.313. Having it immediatety before the 
competitive examination would not enable the 
candidate to decide whether he should prepare 
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for that examination or not?— No, hut I have 
already stated that tliere might he a pre- 
liminary examination some time hefore with 
the two objects I have mentioned, hut that 
tliat prcliminaiy examination should not he 
binding on the Government or the Board. 

53.314. With respect to Indian students 
svho have to come here and study for two 
years, an examination two years before the 
competitive examination would be of little 
value ? — ^It would be only of value in elimi- 
nating men who had defects of which they 
were unaware, and it would he very hard lines 
if tliey wei-e discovered just at the end. I 
cannot conceive any other useful purpose it 
would serve. 

53.315. What is the danger in having two 
examinations by two different doctors? — I 
should have thought that was foirly obvious. 
Anj'one who has had much experience of 
certificates knows how ti-oubleaome that is. 
A man gets a certificate from one doctor and 
does not approve of it, and goes to another 
and gets another certificate. 

53.316. That is the case in which a person 
goes to a doctor and then to another doctor ? 
— Yes. What is to prevent that being done 
in this case ? He gets an unfavourable opinion 
from one man and tears it up and goes to 
somebody else and gets a favourable opinion. 
By and by the Board agrees with the original 
man who gave the unfavourable opinion. 

53.317. Supposing the first examination, 
which is for the pm-pose of weeding out the 
obviously unfit, is conducted by one man or 
one Board, and the final examination by 
another doctor or another Board ? — do not 
think there would be any objection to having 
it done in the case of Indian candidates by 
two different Boards, provided thej- were 
official Boards. !SIy objection was to certifi- 
cates from private practitioners. 

.53,318. (Sir Theodore Morieon.) What 
sort of recommendation should wo make to 
give effect to the advice that reciuits should 
receive some practical instruction in tropical 
hygiene ? Should there be lectures given at 
home ? — That is what I think. There should 
be some elenientai-y text-book on the subject, 
and before going out the candidate should go 
through a course of lectun?s on the subject.- 

53.319. You would like the probationers 
before starting to go through a short course of 
lectures? — Yes. I think it could be easily 
arranged with the 8t. Jolm Ambulance Asso- 
ciation ; it coidd easily modify its couree to 
make it useful for tropical hygiene. 

53.320. The two things you i-ecominend 
are a text-book and attendance at a short course 
of lectures ? — Yes. I do not propose that they 
should bo made sanitaiy experts, hut merdy 
that they should he taught personal hygiene." 

53.321. Witli regard to the remark that 
there had been au abnormally large amount 
of invaliding as the result of nervous break- 
dowii aiid neurasthenia, can any medical 
examination guard against that, or is it tlie 
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result of stress of work and that sort of thing 
in India ? — That is a point on which I could 
not very well express an opinion. T could not 
say whether this neurastiienia is a result of 
physical defects, or the result of the stress 
which is undoubtedly thrown on a civilian of 
late years. But I think a Medical Boai-d, if 
the}'' examine tlie candidate carefully, can 
judge whether he is likely to be neurotic. 

53.322. Supposing they judge he is likely 
to be neurotic, but he has no specific com- 
plaint, do you think a Medical Board can 
reject a man from the Service? — ^No, not 
unless it went witli otlier tilings. I only give 
that as a second-hand opinion, and I quite 
agree there are the two possibilities, and the 
possibility of the extra neuiusthenia we have 
been getting recently ma}* be due to the stress 
of late yearn. 

53.323. A good deal of the evidence we 
had in India suggested that men came out 
who were weedy, neurotic, and unfit for India, 
although there was nothing specifically wrong 
with them. I want to know whether a Medical 
Board can reject a man for that ? — If a man 
is obviously a weed and neurotic as well, I 
think, in view of Indian conditions, the Board 
would be quite justified in not passing him. 

53.324. Do you think that it would do 
60 , considering what human nature is? — I 
think so. 

53.325. You could heighten the standai'd. 
by sudi an instruction ? — I think so. 

53.326. You suggest that it should be im- 
possible to play off one medical man against 
the other. How can this bo achieved in this 
imperfect ivorld ? — ^It can be achieved, if you 
have your preliminary examination done by 
another body, by having an efficient Board. I 
■want to eliminate the troubles that ocom- when 
certificates are sentnp by private practitionere. 
It is extremely difficult for a family doctor in 
char^ of a family u'hen the sou is sent to 
him for examination. 

53.327. A man who has been rejected by 
the Medical Boai’d of the India Office, or who 
is not allowed to retmu, is always attempting 
to play off his private doctor or a doctor of 
distinction against the Medical Board. It is a 
trouble even with the Board ? —I know that, 
hut I do not think it is as great as it used 
to he. 

53.328. {Lord Roneddshay.) In reply to 
Mr. Sly you said you do not think it would be 
feasible to assign marks to candidates for 
health and physique. Do you think it would 
be possible to divide those who pass the 
medical teat into two or more classes, such as 
good lives and less good lives? — think it 
ivould he rather an invidious distinction. 

53.329. You do not think it wonld really 
lie practicable, witli a view to assigning those 
ivho are in Class 1. 30 per cent, more maiks 
toan those who are in Class II. ?— I honestly 
do not think so. 

53.330. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) We have 
heard it stated that Indian youths, owing to 
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the conditions that prevail in India in educa- 
tional circles, are overstrained as compared 
with English youths of the same age, that the 
preparation for the examination is a greater 
strain to them, and that, therefore, if they are 
brought over to England for a period of pro- 
bation immediately after these preliminary 
examinations in India, they are not in the best 
condition to derive the advantages which they 
should derive from residence in England and 
contact with Western conditions ; that a later 
age is the better time for them to come, say, 
30, rather than immediately after the examina- 
tion at the age of 20 or 21 . Do j'ou agree 
witli that idea ? — I should have thought 30 
was extremely late. From my o^vn experience 
of tlie Indian student I should think that by 
that time he would not profit from the instruc- 
tion nearly so much as he would if he ivere a 


[continued. 

younger man. I did not see these marked 
differences in physique amongst the Indian 
students I came in contact with during my 
five years in Calcutta. They were a very fine 
set of boys. 

53,331. The purposes for which they 
would come over at 30 would be different from 
those for which they would come over at 21. 
In one case it would be actual book learning 
and examination, and in the other it would be 
general study after they had entered the 
Servirfe ? — I do not see any medical advantage 
in it myself, and as far as mj* experience has 
gone of men who have come home at the 
earlier age for medical study they have done 
extremels' well. 

(The witness withdrew.) ^ 
(Adjourned to Wednesday next at 10.30 a.m.) 
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Professor Rich.vrd Lodge, ll.D., of Edinburgh University. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

53,332. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Edinburgh University 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, to the effect that Indian 
Civilians now come out to India too old, and 
with an insufficient knowledge of law and 
other specialised subjects required for the 
performance of their duties, and that, in con- 
sequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should 
be followed bj' a period of probation of three 
years, to be spent at one or more universities, 
or at a siiecial institution established for that 
piu-pose ? — On the question as to whether 
Indian Civilians elected on the present system 
go out to India too old or insufficientlj- pre- 
pared, it is impossible for teachers in this 
country to give an opinion of any value. All 
that can be said on behalf of this University 
is, that the present system works extremely 
well from the academic point of view. Able 
O 2002S 


men are attracted to the Service ; thej' get tlic 
best education which the University can give, 
and they are, throughout their course, in close 
and wholesome touch with the other students cf 
the University. Experience has conclusivels' 
shown that such students can advantageously 
follow the normal curriculum for graduation 
with honours in the department where their 
special strength lies, and that tliej’^ can com- 
pete successfully in the examination without 
undue straining and without seeking anv 
further teaching than that provided in the 
University classrooms. This University 
would deprecate any lowering of the age limit 
unless it were conclusively proved that the 
interests and the opinion of India demanded 
such a change. On the other hand, if the 
suggested change were made and probationere, 
elected by competitive examination at the 
school-leaving age, were sent to a university 
for three yearn’ special training, it is difficult 
to believe that the result would be a good one. 
Such probationers would be an isolated and 
special class in the university, separated from 
their contemporaries and herded together by 

H 
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tlieir special coarse of 'study. It must .be 
remembered that in the Scottish . TTniveraities 
there is no College system, and tliat association 
in studies and in-.the classrooms counts for a 
good deal in TJhiversitj’- life. Still more 
unwholesome would he the sending them to 
a special institution established for the training 
of Indian Civilians. 

There are other- arguments fliat might Ije 
urged against the proposed change : (a) The 
probationers elected at the_ age of 19, . and 
confronted by an examination restricted to 
themselves and without external competition, 
would have comparatively few of the induce- 
ments to strenuous exertion which are supplied 
under the present system. They would be bjr 
comparison a difiicult and unsatisfactory class 
to teach, .whereas at present the intending 
c-andidates for the Indian Civil Service set 
their fellow-students a high standarel of 
industrj’^ and effort, (b) It would be difficult 
to construct an examination for boys at the 
age of 19 wJiich would not either give an 
undue preference to certain studies, or, on the 
other hand, give an advantage to professional 
coaches as against the great secondary si-hools. 
(c) The selection of probationers at such an 
age as 19 would tend to nan-ow the classes 
from which they could be taken, because it is 
far easier for a boy to get assistance for a 
University careei', than it is to get anything 
like the same assistance in a secondary school. 
It would practically limit tlie Indian Civil 
Service to those whose parents can afford to 
send them to a first-rate school or to- employ 
able professional teachers outside school. 

In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service examination being 
adopted, is it probable that your University 
would be 'willing to devise an Honours couree 
of Indian studies suitable for such probationers 


and. carrying with it the University- degree. 
The course of instruction would, under any siich 
system, ; they .anticipate, include (i) 'Law ; 
(ii) the elements- of one classical and- .one 
vernacular language ; and (iii) Indian histpjy, 
sociology, and economics? — If .such a change 
as is suggested were adopted, the University 
of Edinburgh,, which has a strong interest in 
India and the -Indian .Oi'\’il Service, would 
undoubtedly, do its best to supply a course of 
training for probationers, either by the insti- 
tution of a special Honours course or in some 
other way. It is - impossible at this stage to 
pledge the University to any particular 
meflmd .of meeting the demand that would he 
created. It would probably be well- if the 
question becomes one of practical politics to 
bring it before a conference of the Universities 
of the United Kingdom. - . 

53,334. What provision is at present 
afforded in Edinburgh University for teaching 
(i) Law ; (ii) Classical languages ; (iii) Indian 
liistorj'', sociology, and economics ; and is there 
any system of tuition and supervision designed 
for Indian Civil Service probationers ? — With 
regard to equipment, the Universitj-- of Edin- 
bm-gh has a fully organised faculty of Law, 
while the neighbourhood of the Court of 
Session- prorides convenient opportunity for 
atteiidanco on cases." There is a Professor of 
Sanskrit, a Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Leoturera on Political Science, n Professor of 
Political Economy and a Lecturer on Economic 
History, a Lecturer on Colonial and Indian 
History. The one subject mentioned which 
is not represented on the prese.nt staff of the 
Univei-sity is that of the Indian A^ernaculaT.s. 
It might be possible to remedy this defect, or 
it might, as has sometimes been suggested, he 
desirable to arrenge that the last year of 
probation, or part of it, should be spent in 
India. 


Professor Richard Lodge called and examined. 


53,335. {Ohairman.') We are obliged to 
you for coming before us this morning -to give 
us the benefit of- your 'advice with special 
reference to the needs of the Uhivereity .of 
Edinburgh. You. will liave gatliei-ed from 
the .eommunication made to your University 
by the Commission that the questions, wliicli 
we have now under onr special consideration, 
are concerned with' the age limits of tlie 
candidates, and the sufficiency of their training 
during tlieii- probationary period.- We have 
had 'evidence before us in India which 
necessitates - our inquiring fi-om the Univer- 
sities in this country what effect a Teduction 
of age would have on -them, and what further 
facilities tiiey-.-n-onld he prepmed " to ' grant 
to students to obtain a more extended training 
in the Oriental languages, classical and ver- 
nacular, and in law. Yon have been good 
enough, on helialf -of - the Univereity of .Edin- 
burgh, to_ reply in "writing with .regard to the 
special difficulties which you see in tlie way 


of reducing the age for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination. Gan you now tell us 
to what extent you are giving facilities in 
Edinburgh for the training of Indian Civil 
Service probationers under the present system ? 
-—Under the iiresent system we have a Coin- 
raitteo ‘which advises nndergraduate.s wlio 
desire to compete for tUe Indian Civil Service 
as to -the choice of subjects and as to the best 
metliod of studjdng those subjects, and that is 
really all we do specially for them. The 
ti-aining, which tiiey require for the examina- 
tion at present, they obtain -within the teaching 
for the ordinary curriculum. As . fai- as I 
know, -there is no special training for the Civil 
Service Elimination oQier tiian ivhat may be 
smtable -for the^ purpose in the ordinary 
teaching of the University, and our experience 
oeen, that that ordinai'y teacliing 'is 
sufficient, given the requisite abilitv on the 
part of the undergraduate, to enable him to 
compete siiccessfnlly under the present system. 
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We do not send np a very large number of 
candidates, probably an average of something 
like four or five per annum, but our experience 
lias been that of those candidates who go 
direct from the Dhiversitj’’ veiy few fail to 
obtain a place in the examination, and in some 
years we have had remarkably brilliant 
successes. 

53.336. On an average, then, 3 'ou have 
been passing something like four candidates 
into the Indian Civil Service each j^ear ? — Yes. 
Of course some of them, if they come out very 
high, maj’^ in the end prefer an appointment 
at home, when the option has been given to 
them ; but tliey have nearly all regarded the 
Indian Civil Service as one of the objects for 
which thej' were training. 

53.337. Could you tell us approximately 
what number of probationers j'ou have attached 
to yom’ Universitj'? — ^Nono. I do not think 
we have ever had probationers. On the whole 
the feeling in Edinburgh has been that a 
student who has been through, his whole course 
in Edinburgh, and has competed successfully' 
from Edinburgh, would be well advised to 
spend his y'ear of probation in another rmiver- 
sity, in order to gain a wider experience 
and possibly more advantageous social sur- 
roundings. More intercom-se with his fellow- 
students and with other probationers wotdd 
be obtained by going to Oxford or Cambridge. 
I do not believe we have encouiaged them to 
spend their probationary year in Edinburgh. 

53.338. What facilities do y'ou give for the 
study of law in the University ? — should say 
they were admirable. We have a very well 
equipped Faculty of Law, with eitlier Chairs 
or Lectureships in all the main departments 

-of legal education. We have in Edinburgh 
the further advantage of having a Court of 
Session in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the University', which enables the student to 
supplement his study in theoretical law by 
attending to hear cases. I do not think there 
woidd be any' difficulty’ in providing, if it 
were desired, a special training in Law which 
would he advantageous to tlie Indian civilian. 

53.339. Is y'our Law School a large one ? 
— ^Yes, it is the largest in Scotland. 

53.340. So that students studying law 
would not necessarily be isolated : tliey would 
be brought into contact with a considei-able 
number of their fellow-students ? — Yes, except 
that on tlie whole the law students by' them- 
selves are rather an isolated body’, because the 
majority' of them are attending offices as well 
as classes in law. The classes in law are 
arranged either- early in the morning or 
late in the afternoon so as to fit in with 
attendance at offices* and the result is that, 
with their classes and offices, they have little 
time to mix with tlie other students. There- 
fore, widi some notable exceptions, the students 
in the Faculty' of Law- do not bulk largely’ in 
the life of the University. 

53.341. Theny'ou think tliat some measure 
of isolation is inevitable in that particular 


branch of study' ? — The law students are 
engaged in other work besides their Univereily 
work, and their hours are, therefore, rathei- 
different from the hours of the ordinary arts 
or science or medical students. 

53.342. When you say you have all the 
facilities for a sound training in law, have you 
the facilities for teaching the general principles 
of law as opposed to the Indian code.s ? — Yes, 
I should say' we had. We have a Professor of 
Public Law and Intel-national Law and the 
Principles of Jurisprudence, and we teach them 
in addition to both Scottisli Law and English 
Law and Conveyancing. 

53.343. What is the length of your Uni- 
versity Honours Course in Law? — Three 
years. It leads up to the B.C.L. degree, whicli 
is an Honours degree. 

53.344. What facilities does your 1 'Di- 
versity' give for the study' of classical and 
vemac-ular Oriental languages? — Tlie unly 
classical Oriental language which is taught in 
the University' is Sanskrit. There is no 
teaching at the present time of the Indian 
vernaculars. That is one reason why we 
cannot take probationei's. 

53.345. In order to have probationers y'oii 
would have to increase your leaching staff ? — 
Yes, under tlie present sy’stein that would be 
necessary. 

53.346. Have you a residential sy'stem at 
Edinburgh? — There is none provided by the 
T^niversity. There are Halls of Residence, 
which are managed by a company, on whicli 
the University is represented veiy hirgely, 
and which have been always on the best of 
teims witli the University, but they ai-c in no 
sense controlled by the Univei-sity. 

63.347. Groups of students i-esidiug in a 
hall, hut detached fr-om the University ? — Yes, 
voluntarily' residing in these halls. They 
have all their own arrangements, which are 
not submitted to or controlled hy' the 
University'. 

53.348. I see tliat you deprecate the possi- 
bility' of lowering the age, but I take it y'ou 
realise the objection, which has been juit 
before us, to the present one year’s course, as 
being insufficient for the training of students in 
tlie particular subjects required in an Indian 
career? — Yes. I think that in niy' letter I 
did, as was to be expected, represent what I 
may call the academic view, the view of tlie 
University, so far as it has been ascertained. 
I do not come with any mandate fr-om the 
Univei-sity', but simply' as one who know.s tlie 
working of it, and who knows pretty' generally' 
the ^^ews of people engaged in teaching, and 
I can say that irom the University point of 
view we deprecate a change of age. I think, 
however, we fully realise that, in the first 
place,_ we are not qualified to speak on the 
question of what is advantageous for India, 
and in the second place that, if there ho a 
collision between the interests of the Uni- 
versity and the interests of India, 'the interests 
of the University must go to the wall. Tiiat 
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does not seem to me to bo disputable. There- 
fore on the question of the interests of India 
I do not think the University has any right or 
power to speak with authority, and all that 
the University can do is to say that such a 
change as is proposed would not be advan- 
tageous to the University, but that, if it were 
made, we should be ready to see what the 
Unn'emity could do to meet it. 

53,349. You probably remember men who 
passed in the earlier 5 '-ears, between 1878 and 
1891 ?— Yes. 

53, .350. Looking broadly at the matter, 
would you say that they weiT less satisfactory 
than the present men ? — Fi-om the Univei-sjty 
point of view 1 should say that the majority 
of them were on the ivhole less able and less 
thoroughly trained than the people who have 
been elected under the present sj'stein. As 
far as my judgment goes, I think the present 
system, on the whole, has drawn an abler lot 
of men, though I 'do not say that the older 
system did not produce a number of ex- 
ceptional men. The average of ability 1 
believe to be higher to-daj' than it was in 
those days. 

53,351. With die two years’ probation ? — 
Y'ea. 

.53,352. Would you say that India was 
getting the picked men of tlie University to- 
day ? — 1 will not say the very picked men, 
but a very high average, in ability and train- 
ing, of the Univeraity graduates of the present 
day. 

.*53,353. Is India getting men who are 
Fellows, or what is the equivalent of Felloivs, 
in Scotdi univermtics ? — ^Yes. My connection 
with Scotland is not so long as that of some 
others. I have been in Scotland now for 
nearly twenty yeara, but before that I was at 
Oxford, and I have kept in close touch with 
Oxford, so that when I speak of my experience 
it represents both Scotland and Oxford. My 
impressions are based upon bodi. 

53,354. Wily are so many of the successful 
candidates preferring the Home Civil Service 
to-day to the Indian Civil Sendee ? — I have 
been veiy much surprised and rather disap- 
pointed at it in many waj's. There seems to 
me to be a growth of stay-at-homeness, which 
is certainly unusual in Scotland, which lias 
always had the reputation of sending people 
all over the world, and which does so still in 
other classes. Undoubtedly I think the ten- 
dency of a university education, and perhaps 
the raising of tlie age, has been to sti'eiigtheu 
the home tics and the desire to stay at home. 
I do not know any other grounds tliau those. 

53,355. Assuming tliat more law has to be 
taught, and more Oriental languages, classical 
and vernacular, would you say that a one year’s 
probation is sufficient? — I do not think I 
coMd speak with any authority on that 
subject. I have not had sufficient to do with 
probationers to know the amoimt of work they 
have to do. 


53.356. Would you agree with those who 
say that, if there is to bo a change of age, the 
change that would make the least disturbance 
would be that to the school-leaving age, as 
distinguished frem any intermediate age ? — I 
have not had the opportunity of consulting 
my colleagues on this point, but speaking as 
an individual 1 should saj' that from the Ijni- 
vereity point of view the change to the school- 
leaving age would be the best cliange, and 
that nothing could be woree from the point of 
view of tlie University than taking men, so to 
sjicak, in the middle of their course. 

53.357. Would you say lliat a three yeai-s' 
jirobation with a degree is academically jjrc- 
fcrable to a two or one year’s jirobation with- 
out a degree ? — Certainly. 

53.358. 1 should like to ;isk your opinion 
on certain suggestions tliat have been made to 
ns hy witnesses in India in regard to the 
establishment of a separate institution for the 
training of Indian Civil Servants? — On that 
Iioint I have a very strong opinion which is 
whoUj’- adverse to that proposal. 1 reinemher 
the time wlien Indian en^neering students 
were trained at Coopers Hill, and that has 
been abandoned, and Uie Engineering Service 
now seeks its proh.ationers irom the Univer- 
sities. I remember wlien the Foi'est Service 
was trained at Coopers Hill, and that has 
been abandoned. Then they weie gi'onpcd 
together at Oxford, and that was abandonecl, 
and Cambridge and Edinburgh wei'e put on 
the same level. I think the whole tendency 
in past history has been against separate and 
isolated education, and in favour of mixing 
tlie' future Civil Servants of India with the 
ordinary youth of tlie country. 

53.359. Do you know the reasons why the. 
institutions you mention were abandoned ? — 
I do not know them authoritatively. 

53.360. What should you say were the 
weaknesses that brought about their down- 
fall ? — There may have been financial or other 
reasons at the bottom of some of the changes, 
hut what 1 think has been gained has been 
tlie wider experience and tlie wider inter- 
course in tbe lai'ger institutions, as comjiared 
with the cramped and isolated training pro- 
vided in tlie special institution. 

53.361. Ton regard that wider atmosphere 
as an iiite^ul part of the training of an Indian 
Civil Service probationer ? — I do. I regard it 
as of vital importance. 

53.362. Have you any system at your 
University of sdiolarsliips for young men from 
the Secondaiy Schools? — ^Yes. In Scotland 
they are called hureaiies, and we have a large 
number of them, so large a ninnher that very 
few students of really noteworthy ahilitj’- who 
need pecuniary assistinfoe at tlie University 

^ fail to obtain them. They are not so large in 
amount as a rule as the Seholarehips at Oxford 
or Cambridge, but then of coni’se the expenses 
of University life are smaller in Scotland. 

53.363. If an examination framed on the 
lines of the examinations for scholarships or 
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bursaries were introduced for the Indian Civil 
Service would not that meet some of the diffi- 
culties ? — As 1 said in my written answei-s. I 
think it is quite possible lo frame an examina- 
tion on the lines eitlier of Scholamliips in the 
Soutli, or of Bursaries in the North, which 
Avould be a fairly satisfactory examination, but 
J am bound to say I think there are defects 
in it. The point 1 would like to make is this, 
that as long as the Secondary Schools almost 
necessarily make their main subjects Classics 
and Mathematics there are always a number 
of hoys, with real abilit3’’, but whose ability 
does not lie specially along those lines, who 
come to the front afterwards in the University'. 
Such boys are more successful in the end 
bj' specialising on such subjects as history, 
economics, and so on, which enter into the 
Universitj', but not into the school cui'riculum. 
They now have a chance of getting into the 
Serrdee, but they would have comparatively 
little chance of doing so by an examination 
moulded upon the ordinai’y school curriculum, 
which is mainlj' classical and matliematical. 

53.364. Would that difficult3' be avoided 
hj' options ? — If you avoid it bj’ options, unless 
3'ou can accompanj' such an arrangement by 
some safeguards of an artificial character, I 
am afraid that these would plaj' into the 
hands of special preparation as opposed to the 
01‘dinary school preparation. If j'ou introduce 
options for some of these subjects, like historj', 
which are not taught to the same extent at 
school, you would find that boj's were with- 
drawn from school to undergo a special jirepara- 
tion, and that I think is to be deprecated. That 
is the defect. Apart fi-om that defect I think 
J'OU could obtain veiy good material by such 
an examination, and of course at that age, 19 
or so, the prospect of obtaining pecuniarj' 
assistance ratlier larger perhaps tiian that 

, otherwise open to them would attract boj's, 
and possiblj' attract parents still more. 

53.365. Are the classes of subjects, 
especially those to whicli j'Ou have referred, 
the same in the Secondaiy Schools as thej’ are 
in the larger Public Schools, or is there a 
dillerent range of subjects as between the two 
groups of schools ? — 1 should tliink thej' were 
very much the same. Of course there are 
certain dilTerences between Scottish Secondary 
Schools and the majoritj- of tlie English Public 
Schools, in that the ^Mathematics are rather 
better and the Classics not quite so good. 

53,360. So that a boy coming up from one 
of the bigger schools, and a boy coming up 
from the Secondaiy Schools, would be on 
much the same gi-ound ? — We do not get boys 
from the bigger Public Schools. Thej' go 
mostlj' to die Englisli Universities. We do 
get them, but not the best. 

53,367. Do tliej' succeed when thej' come ? 
— ^I should not saj' thej' did so well in the 
main as the boj's from the big Secoudarj' 
Schools like George Watson’s College and 
Daniel Stewart’s College, the large Daj' Schools 
of Scotland, 
o annsK 


53,368. Is this due to the fact that the 
Bursary Examinations are framed to suit the 
couraes in vogue in the big Secondary Si-honK, 
and are not so appropriate for the Public 
Schools ? — I should saj' that the schools whicli 
are in the habit of sending up their best boys 
for the Scotch Bursaries do make their 
training suit this particular examination, 
whereas the big Public Schools, whose main 
aim is to get scholarships at O.xford or 
Cambridge, rather direct their attention to 
that purpose, which is not so suitable for 
success in the wider examination which is 
held for Bm-saries. The Bursaries Examina- 
tion is a wider examination than that for 
Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, which 
are mostlj' specialised competitions, either in 
classics, mathematics, or science. Thej- ilo 
not cover nearlj' so much grouiul. 

.53,369. But it would not be bej-ond the 
wisdom of man to devise an examination 
which would get over these difficulties? — 1 
think there would be this dilemma. If j-oii 
had a narrow and restricted sj'stem of options 
— and I suppose there would be some options— 
which would suit the schools, j'ou would get 
the best boj'S from the schools ; if you hail a 
wider sj'stem of options which would suit the 
conches it would not suit the schools. But tlie 
narrower sj'stem which would suit the schools 
would have the effect of e.vcluding those boj's 
whose interest lies in the subjects which are 
less prominent in the school curriculum than 
others, and who get their chance at the 
Universities, a chance which thej' have not fi li- 
the most part had at schools. 1 would not 
like to say that the wisdom of a bodj- whicli 
took the matter up might not devi.so a 
suitable examination, but 1 do think there arc 
verj' gi-eat difficulties in the waj', and that it 
would not be at all an easj' thing to ilo. 

53. 370. (Sir ^lurrny IlaiiiitiicI:.) .Vt what 
age do the boj'S geueralh- go to the I'nixer- 
sities in .Scotland and at what age do thej- take 
their degrees? — 1 should say that the average 
age of entering Edinburgh is about 18, 
and a j'oimg man if he took the ordinai-j' Pass 
Degree would take it at 21 or 22 and the 
Honours Degi-ee not earlier than 22. The 
Honours curriculum in the great majoritj- of 
cases is a four j'ears’ business. 

53.371. .Suppose the age for the ojicii 
competition was fixed at from 21 to 22, 
would the students have an ojiixirtunitj- of 
taking their degt-ee at the I'niversitj' of 
Edinburgh and then going in for the ex- 
amination ? — I can onlj- sjieak of the ]jrcsent 
examination. If the examination were altered 
1 cannot saj" what would liapiicn. (liven an 
examination like the present one their chances 
of success would be verj" much smaller than 
they are now, and the temptation to neglect 
their special University curriculum in order to 
prepare for this outside examination would be 
enoi-mouslj" increased. This matter of a slight 
diminution of age has been considered bv 
the Universitj". in conjunction with the Civil 

n ;h 
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Ser\’ice Commission, and the -feeling in the 
TJuiversity ■was nnanimohs and strong against 
the age oi 21 or 22. 

53.372. Thirty or 35 yeai-s ago, when J, 
entered the Sendee, nmnhei-s of men came up 
horn Scotland and the examination tlien %yns 
at the age of 21. The conditions of Scottish 
education must have altered considerably since 
then ? — ^The average age of entry has gone up 
considerably since tlien. The great change 
has been the introduction of a preliniinao' 
examination. In the old daj^s there was 
practically no proliminaiy examination, _ so 
that anj'body could come to the University, 
but now there is what is admitted to be tlie 
stiffest prebmiiiary examination of any Uni- 
versity system, and the result is that a longer 
time is spent in the Secondary Scliools and the 
entryinto the Uni versities is later. _ The position 
of the Scottish Univei-sities in this matter has 
completely changed since your day. 

53.373. You have a fair knowledge, I 
suppose, of men who liave passed ? — Yes. 

53.374. In talking to a candidate a few 
days ago he told me that the effect of the 
2>resent e.xainination was so exhausting that 
practically for six months of the year of 
probation he could do nothing. Have you 
any knowledge of that as regards the can- 
didates you have known, as to whether this 
examination does take it out of them so that 
they are unable to put to good use the one 
year’s probation which they have ? — L think 
ithe hardy Scottisli student, who is capable of 
a great amount of work, has not suffered in 
tliis way, but I am bound to say that if the 
age were put at the school age one of the 
arguments against it would be that at that 
age the competitive examination would be of 
a very exhausting character, and probably the 
first year of jirobatioii would be spent in the 
process of recoveiy. 

53.375. The gentleman who spoke to me 
was a" Scotsman who came, I think, fiom 
your University? — We must have been rather 
hard on him. 

53,370. (Si'i- Valentine Chii-ol.) Ybu say 
that your School of Tjaw at Edinburgh affords 
abundant opportunities for legal studies, and 
I presume that means willi reference to 
Scottish and English Tjaw and not Indian 
Iaiw? — ^W e have no special arrangement ivith 
regard to Indian Law. 

53.377. (Af»‘. Abdiir Rahim.) Are there 
many Indian students in your Univereity?— 
A large number. 

53.378. What degrees do they go in for ? 
— 'Uie gieat majority are medical students, 
but there are now a considerable" number of 
students taking the Arts Degree and the 
Science Degree. 

53.379. Do any Indian students take 
your Law Degree? — Very few, but a number 
of them take Law classes within their Arts 
Degree. There are options within the Arts 
Degree, and Law subjects such as lloman Law 
and Public Law enter iiito the Arts Degree,' 


and several of the Indian students take, the 
Law subjects for Arts. 

’ 53,380. You have no facilities at all for 
teaching Hindu or jMuhammadaii Law ? — ^No. 

-53,381. Is the Scottish Eacnlty of .Ad- 
vocates a special Faculty of your own ? — ^Yes. 

33.382. Admission to that is by special 
examination held in Scotland ? — ^Yes. 

53.383. Is that an examination held in 
Edinhurgli ? — Yes. 

53.384. Do yon know liow it compares 
with the examination here in the Inns of. 
Court? — No, but T should think it was very 
inudi about tJie.same. 

53.385. -Have you in Scotland a system of 
studying in Banisters’ chambei's? — N.o. 1 
tliink the majority of building Advocates go 
to Solicitors’ offices for a time. There are 
really lio Barristers’, chanibere in Edinburgh 
in tlie sense that there are Banistere’ chambers 
in London, beennse the old tradition in Scot- 
land is. that cveiy Advocate’s cliamher is his 
private house, and it is there ho has his 
consultations and so on. 

53,.38fi. Has lie no pujiils ?'■ — 1 would not 
like to say. I am not -familiar with the details 
of the legal system. There may be something 
of tlic sort, but 1 do not think it is so- 
systeiuatic as in England. 

53.387. I nndea-stand the advocates go to 
Solicitore’ chambers to learn sucli things, asi 
conveyancing and drafting? — ^Yes. 

53.388. the students required -to 
attend courfs and take notes of cases ? — -Not 
udthin the University, but it Avouldbe possible 
to - make such ah an-angement if that were 
desired. J reallj’ sjieak under coiTection with 
regard to the Law, as I am hot n member of 
the Facidty of -Ijaw, nor familiar with all its 
workings. 

53.389. Do the Indian students find any 
special difficulty in getting on with their 
fellow Scottish students ? — That is a very 
difficult question to answer. I do not know 
diat I should like to have what I should say . 
on this subject reported, because'this is rather 
an intimate academic" question. I do not like 
to speak about the infernal ai-i-angements of 
ray Uni-yersitj- in public. 

53.390. In tliat ease J do not want to 
press the question ? — 1 am quite 'willing to , 
answer the question, but 1 have some reluctance, 
"so to sjieak, to answering it in a public way, 

53.391. {Chairman.) I think the question 
might be asked in private at the end of .the 
witness’s public examination ?~1 should be 
pleased to deal with the matter in that way. 

53.392. {Mr Madge.) Some of the opinions 
you have been good enough to give ns are 
based on the i)robabilit\- that tlfere may he a 
strong preference for rediicing the age fo a 
lower one, and I gather from what von have 
told ns this moruingthat you would do that in 
deference to Indian experience. But ejimina- 
tmg tliat factor from, tlie equation, would your 
own fl'n.iik opinion be in faA’oxir ol’ or agaijist 
ixny 1 eduction to a lower age?- — Tlie oj)inioii 
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of tlio Uiiivoi-sity froiii llio i>oiiit, of view of the 
Uiiivci'sity is opposoil to ii reduction in iige. 
Onr opinion is that the present system lias 
brought the Indian Civil Service Examination 
and the Uiiivci'sity system into the greatest 
possible harmony, and produced no conflict 
between them in Scotland, and we regard that 
as a very great advantage. 

Vou think tliat tliey liave had a 
belter class of civilians in recent yeaisi than 
forinerly, and you also think that at a lower 
age a young man is not qualilied to judge of 
what his future career should be ? — That is so. 

.‘i3.:5ni. As i-cgai'ds the alleged defects of 
the classical and mathcniatical education, are 
not some of those defects considerably miti- 
gated by the comparatively recent introduc- 
tion into the ("leorgc Watson School and other 
aeadeinics of a Science coui-se ? — Yes. 1 think 
in the big Scottish schools the siiecialisation 
in classics and mathematics is not so great as 
in English public schools, but still there 
leinaiiis my original objection that even in 
these schools there is not, from my point of 
view, and 1 think cannot be, the stress laid 
upon these suhjecis, which are of great value 
for people such as Imliaii civilians, subjects 
like history and ccononiics, and the jieople 
wlio may excel in those subjects do not get a 
chitnee of showing their excellence even in the 
curriculum of such schools as George Watson’s 
and Daniel Stewart’s. 

.■i.'i,.*>9.'). The disadvantage under which 
they laboured formerly has not been entirely 
ren'ioved V — 1 do not say it is a disadvantage. 
I stiy that from the point of view of the Indian 
Civil .Service, by taking the boys from school 
you wouhl lose a cej'lain number of people 
who Avould get in under the ]iresent system 
on their academic course, but who would not 
get in on their school cour.se. 

5.'3,39G. As regards the advantages of 
residential universities, how far do you think 
the lu'csent arrangement of a common hall 
such as you have mentioned makes up for the 
advantages of residence in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, having regard to the fact that, you say, 
some of the Scottish Universities have sent 
some most successful civilians into India of 
recent years ? — I do not think that these resi- 
dences of which I spoke, which are purely 
optional residences, have done as much for 
the University as the institution of the Uni- 
versity Union, !i large club which is open to 
all students, and wliieh is an extremely well- 
managed institution, to wliich the gi'eat 
majority of students belong, including Indian 
students. I think that that Union, which 
touches a wider number of students than the 
halls of I'esidence, has largely mitigated some 
of the disadvantages caused hy living in 
lodgings and not meeting sufficiently with 
their fellow-students. H’lie Scottish student 
has also another organisation called the 
Students’ Reijresentative Council. It is a 
statutory body, and considers all questions in 
which students’ interests are involved, and it 
also provides a valuable ti'aining for- those 


[continued. 

students who rise to the top amongst their 
fellows. The Students’ Union and the Stu- 
dents’ Representative Council have done a 
good deal to minimise the disadvantages 
arising from a non-residential sj'stein. 

53,,397. Is there not a sort of embryonic 
union in Edinhnrgh Universitj’ wliich might 
he screwed up to gi-eater efficiency in the 
direction of the Oxfoi'd Union ? — We have a 
union which is very mnch bigger than the 
O.xford l'’nion and far more highly organised. 
The University Union in Edinhui'gh is, 1 ven- 
ture to say, far and away the largest, most 
highly organised, and the most efficient uni- 
veisity union in any university in the United 
Kingdom. It has done a great deal to mini- 
mise the alleged defects arising from tlie 
non-residential system. 

5.3,398. (Mr. Sly.) Do the students in the 
Edinhnrgh University who at the present 
time go up for the fndian Civil Service open 
competitive examination go up as ai-ule direct 
from the Univereity or do they have any 
special coaching or cramming elsewhere? — 
The great majorits' go direct from the 
l''niverBit 3 -. It is a veiy exceptional tiling for 
anj' special preparation to he resorted to. 

53,399. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence that the curriculum of the examina- 
tion at the present time is designed, undulj- 
favoiu'ahlj’- perhaps, for the Honours Coui-se in 
Oxford and Cambridge rather than for that 
of other univei-sities. Has the Edinburgh 
Universitj- aiij’ opinion on that subject? — In 
view of the facts I have stated, namely, that of 
the students who are sent up a comparativelj* 
negligible pro25ortioii fail in the examination, 
it is inipo.s.sihle for me to support that con- 
tention. 1 am hound to saj' tdiat I think the 
present sj’stcni witli its wider options has 
suited the U^niversit.v of Edinburgh Cxtremelv 
well. 

5.3,400. 'J’lien we have had anotlier criticism 
levelled against the present examination, to the 
effect that it is much more a test of memorv 
thaii of real thinking powers as compared with 
the Final Honours Examination at the univer- 
sities. Can you tell us from j’-our experience 
whether that is the case or not? It is said 
that it is more on the lines of a High School 
Leaving Exaiiiiiiatioii than on the lines of 
a Final Honours School Examination of the 
UiiivOisitj' ? — So far as tliat can be said— 1 
woidd not like to say whether it could or 
could not — it seems to me an inevitable result 
of a system of numerical marking. In the 
Honours School in tlie Universitj’- marks are 
given by general impression of merit rather 
than hy numbers, and undoubtedlj^ the 
tendency of inunerical mai'king is to exaggerate 
the importance of knowledge as compared 
witli stj’le or arrangement or auj' other gi'eat 
merit in the examination. Whereas if you 
mark, as in the Honours School yon do, bj-- 
classe's. A, B, C, &c., with various sj’mhols, 
plus and minus, you mai'k on general style 
and genera! ability to a larger extent than you 
do in nuinerical"marking. . ^ . 
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53.401. So far as the question papers 
are concerned you see no great difference ? 

X should say the questions set ai’e practically 
identical in" character udth those whidi are 
set ill the Honours Examination in the Univer- 
sity, and as a rule the examiners are men of 
experience in Honours Examination and there- 
fore naturally adopt the same style of question. 

53.402. You luive given us an opinion to 
tlie effect tliat intellectually tlie candidates 
that succeed in the Indian Civil Seix-ice at the 
present time are in your opinion superior to 
those that succeeded under tlie younger age 
period. In order to he quite clear about 
your opinion, 1 wish to know whetliei', in 
making that comparison, you have taken into 
full consideration the difference of age between 
the candidates. You cannot expect a boy of 
17 to reach the same intellectual standard as 
a man of 22 ? — You must imdei'stand that iny 
opportunities of forming this opinion are based 
upon a comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals, people with whom I have come in 
contact in their training, but so far as I have 
made that comparison, wiiich 1 adlime to, I 
have taken fully into account the difference 
in the conditions under which they wera 
chosen. 

53.403. Did you have expei'ieuce at Oxford 
of the successful candidates for the Indian 
Ch-il Service at the younger age, at the time 
they left the University ns well os at the time 
they went into it ? — Yes. 

53.404. And when they left the University 
you still adhere to the opinion tliat tliey were 
not equal to the men of tlie present day? 
— Yes, on tlie average. I can remember 
exceptions. 

53.405. One of the criticisms diat we have 
lieard against the present system is that it 
results in sending to India a certain number 
of men with no real desire to make then" life 
career in that countiw, men who have gone up 
for the examination for the main piu-pose of 
getting into the Home Civil Seiwice, but not 
succeeding in getting such an appointment, 
go to India simply as a means of livelihood. 
From your experience could you say whether 
that is really the case or not ? — ^1 should think 
it was the case with some, but I should not 
tliink it was the case with all. I have known 
candidates who have put India above tlie 
Home appointment. 

53.406. You have told us about tlie three 
yeai-s’ Honoui-s Degree in Law at the University. 
Does that course occupy the full time of the 
student, or could he combine irith that Honours 
coui-se a course of special instruction in Indian 
subjects which it might be desirable for pi-o- 
bationei-s to leani ? — ^If I answer- that question 
you must allow for the fact that I am not a 
member of the Faculty of Law, and am there- 
fore not so familiar witli the education in 
those subjects as I am with the Ai-ts Faculty. 
Speaking without any real authority I sliould 
be inclined to say there was time, simply 
because so many of these students ore engaged 


in office work, and the students who are not 
engaged in office work would have time to 
devote to other subjects to a limited extent. 

53.407. Perhaps more pi-irticularly the 
Indian Civil Service probationers, who would 
be presumably more or less picked men 
intellectually when they started ? — 1 should 
tliink so. 

53.408. If it is decided that Indian Civil 
Service probationers should undergo a tlu-ee 
years’ course of probation at approved Uni- 
versities, I do not think you, on behalf of 
die Edinbiu-gh University, exxn-essed aiij- 
opinion as to whether it would be possible 
for die Uiiivei-sity to confer an Hoiioui-s 
Degree upon the results of an examina- 
tion held at the end of that three years’ 
course by the Civil Service Commissioners, or 
whether it would be possible to frame any 
Joint Examination Board that would be 
acceptable to the University ? — Tliat is a 
point wliicli 1 have not had the opportunity 
of submitting to any representative body of 
the Univci-sity, and therefore 1 can only state 
what my ojiinion is. Jly oiiinion is diat the 
University of Edinburgh would not object to 
the organisation of an Honours School in Indian 
studies in which the examination was com- 
mon to aU the approved Univei-sities ; but I 
am inclined to think that such an examination 
should be conducted by a Joint Board repre- 
senting the approved Univereities rather than 
by a tvholly outside body sucdi os die Civil 
Service Commissionei-s. I think if such a 
Board were ci-eated the University of Edin- 
burgh would be willing to confer its Honoins 
Degree on the result of an examination not 
conducted solely by the Univei-sity of Edin- 
burgh. 

63.409. {.Mr. Gohhale.) Do you get any 
Indian students at Edinburgh who read for 
die Indian Ch-il Service ? — ^1 do not think wo 
have had any within my knowledge. 

53.410. You have told us you have had 
experience of bodi Oxford and Edinburgh ; 
can you express any opinion as to which 
system of education, that at Oxford or diat at 
Edinburgh, provides the better training ground 
for men who have to serve in the Indian Civil 
Service? — ^That is a verj' difficult .question. 
On the whole I should be inclined to say that 
there are differences, but that the advantage 
is not wholly on either side, that Oxford has 
advantages and that Edinburgh has advan- 
tages. Looking at them on the whole I should 
be reluctant to give an unmixed and un- 
qualified superiority to either Univei-sity for 
die purpose. I diink I should be disloyal to 
bodi of them to put one above the odier. I 
will put it ill this way. Oxford has the 
advantage of a collegiate system, and the 
collegiate system, with winch I am very 
familiar, has, I diink, veiy great advantages 
but undoubtedly it tends in modem times to 
dimimsh independence. The system of college 
tutoring tends_ to put an imdergraduate under 
rather excessive guidance. The Scottish 
University system has the veiy great merit of 
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encouraging great or independence on tlio ijart 
of slndenls. 'I'here is not the same individual 
attention given to each student ; tliere is not 
the machinery for giving it. The absence of 
that individiial attention, -while it may result 
in possibly less progress towards the given 
end of the examination, yet on the whole is 
.advantageous fi-om the iioint of view of 
ohai-actcr. 1 think that is the cojnpensation 
in the Scottish system, in a large measure, 
combined with these other institutions which 
lend to bring the wliole I’^niversity together, 
like the Union and the Students’ Representa- 
tive Council, as against the College system, 
which tends to break the University up into 
self-sullicient groups. On tliose grounds, 
which I could develop, I am inclined to tliink 
that although there arc disadvantages in the 
Scottish system there ai-c, on the other hand, 
compensating advantages. If the system 
sketched out in the letter from the Royal 
Commission were adopted, namely a three 
years’ probationary course at an approved 
I'niversity, and if the University of Ediidourgh 
were an approved University, 1 think it would 
be ])ossible to organise within the University 
of Edinburgh something of the nature of a 
collegiate institution. Although we have not 
a residential system now, there is no reason 
why we should do without it for all time, and 
it might be iiossible for us to have for such 
probationers, and other students willing to 
take advantage of it, a residential system 
under University suijervision side by side 
with the non-residential system, which is the 
normal system of the Scottish Universities. 
It is not impossible to develop that, in which 
case you might increase the advantages of 
Edinburgh by adding some of those of the 
collegiate sj’stem. 

i5.'5,411. {Mr. Cliauhal.) In giving yom- 
grounds for not approving of a special insti- 
tution for probationei-s, you instanced the 
abolition of Cooper’s Uill College and die 
Forest Institution attached to it, and you 
seemed to be of the opinion that the change 
has been for the good. Do you say that from 
your experience of the men who have been 
serving in India under the two different 
systems ? — From my experience of the men 
before they went out to India in both cases. 

.63,412. But supposing the Indian Civil 
Servants have their three years’ course at a 
Univer 8 it 3 ’- after an examination for such 
special subjects as are required in India, and 
thej-- all lii'e in a special institution where 
the.v get instruction in subjects which are 
required for India, what would be the possible 
objection to an institution at that stage where 
all the future servants who have to serve in 
the same country would live together and 
come to know each other and study subjects 
which are only of peculiar interest in respect 
to the Service in India, thej'- having had pre- 
viouslj' all the advantages of a University ? — 
1 believe in the educational advantage of 
mixing at that impressionable age with men 


who are looking forward to other occupations 
in life, and there is a narrowing effect in 
being, associated only witli people who are 
engaged in precisely the same studies and 
have the same future before them. It is 
reallj' because I believe that a student gets a 
greater training from his fellows than he does 
solely fi-om his teachers. 

53.413. {Sir Theodore Moi'ison.) Can a man 
take the Indian Civil Service examination on a 
single honours course at Edinbm-gh, or does 
he have to take two ? — He generallj'- takes two, 
or if ho ojilj' takes one he generally takes a 
number of other classes afterwai-ds. That is 
wh}”^ die later age is of so great an advantage. 

53.414. Does he read for those privatelj', or 
is he able to get the teaching from die Uni- 
versity ? — He can get die teaching for all he 
■wants in the Universitj'. 

63.415. Even diough he does not attend 
another course ? — Even diough he does not 
take an honoui-s school he can go to classes 
without necessarily taking the examination. 
The student has a perfectly free choice of 
classes within the University. 

53.416. Because they are University lec- 
tures and not college lectui-es ? — Yes. 

53.417. You said you thought it would be 
possible to devise an examination at the lower 
age which would be closely related to the 
normal work of the schools. Could you 
indicate to us what sort of examination that 
would be for Scotland ? — The examinadon to 
which I alluded as suiting the schools is an 
examination like our bursai-j>- examination, for 
which anybody can get the regulations in die 
calendar. 

53.418. Your bursary examination is not 
so specialised as the scholarship examination ? 
—No. 

53.419. For a bursary a man offers two or 
three subjects? — Three or four subjects. I 
will undertake to send you the regulations. 

53.420. An examination similar to j'our 
bursary examination probably would not suit 
the normal work of an English school ? — Not 
so well. 

53.421. Would it suit it at all ? — As I say, 
we have no experience, because the best 
English Bohoolboj'^s do not come for our 
bursary examination. They are prepared for 
the more specialised examination for a scholar- 
ship at the English Universities. But apart 
from that special examination for scholaiships, 
there is nothing in the bursarj’- examination 
which should disqualify an English schoolboj’-, 
and there is nothing in the subjects there 
which could not be adequately taught in an 
English school if that examination were 
regarded as the object for which the boj's 
were being trained. 

53.422. That would mean a dislocation of 
the normal work of the English schools, would 
it not ? — It is quite obvious to me that if you 
had such a general examination you could not 
train on just the same lines the bo.ys who ivere 
going in for specialised scholarships and the 
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"boys going in for n Tvider exaniinatiou. ^ llie 
seliools n-oulcl have tlie iiiaclimery lor taining 
both, but it would require an adjustment ol 
the machinen.'. 

53.423. If you based - your examination 
upon the Oxford and Cambridge s^olarships 
von would interfere with the working of the 
Scottish schools?— Certainly. 1 think to a 
greater extent than yon would interfere with 
tlie Englisli seliools by adopting the e.xamina- 
tion on our lines. 

53.424. {Lord Bonalddiay.) There are just 
two points I want to clear up with regard to 
the arguments you adi’anced against reducing 
tire age limit for the examination. One p£ the 
arguments you suggest is that probationers 
selected at the age of 19 and confronted by 
an examination restricted to tliemselves and 
without external competition, would have 
comparatively • few of the inducements to 
strenuous exertion which are supplied under 
the present system. Are you referring there 
to whnt is now known as the Final examination 
wliidi takes place at the end of the period of 
probation ? — No. I am refei-ring to any sy^ 
tern of examination which might be created if 
the change sketched out in the letter to us 
were carried out. 

53.425. If they passed their competitive 

examination at the age of 19 do you mean tliat 
then they would have little inducement- to 
make an elfort after 19, during the period of 
probation? — ^That is my point. You would 
nave those three years spent veiy much less 
strenuously at the university than those yeare 
at the university are spent under the present 
system. ■ ■ 

53.426. But supposing that tlid examina- 
tion at the end of the period of probation were 
made very much stricter than it is at the 
present time, and supposing that a man’s 
position in the Indian Civil Service depended 
very largely upon the position which he Occu- 
pied in that Final examination', do you- think 
your argument would theh be ■ met ?— 1 thinlc 
you might make artificial inducements ■q-hich 
might counteract the natural tendency to 
which I alluded, but my point is that if you 
have elected boys atT9, after a' stiff and rather 
exhausting competitive examination,' and then 
send them up to the university- with an 
examination in prospect three years hence* — 
1 do not care how stiff it' is, ivhetlier it is an 
Honoui-s. examination, or even what' depends 
tipon _ it, dr even if it is competitive— what 1 
say is that for the first year 'or so . there will- 
be a great slackening of effort- on the part of a 
number of them. They will not, at that age, 
realise perhaps all the importance of this final 
examination. So far as you wish to counter- 
balance that you would have to introduce 
safeguards which, I adniit, can be introduced. 
Y'ou would almost certainly have to have some 
sort of examination before the final one. But 
without' those safeguards I do think, there 
would be a very great' relaxation and -that 
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there, would be difficulty in keeping, these 
peoxile up to the mark. 

53,427; Anotlier argument you advanced is 
this': “ The selection of' probationers at such 
“ an age as’ 19 ' would tend to naiTOw 'the 
“ classes hum' which they could be taken.” 
We’ hhve had a good deal of evidence which 
points'to an opposite conclusion. It has been 
suggested to us tliat parents under, the present 
system in many instances cannot affoi'd to pay 
for so long an education as is required, when 
tlie examination is held at so late an age as 22 
to 24, as is the case at the present time,' and 
therefore, if the examination is at a consider- 
ably younger age you will haA-e a nmch larger 
field to dratv from. ' Had you considered that 
particular aspect when you suggested this ? — 
l.ain speaking for a Scottish rmn'erai^”, and 
for a Scottish university that argument does' 
not apply at all. As 1 say, tlie pecuniary 
assistance in a Scottisli university is aniple. 
The expenditure is small, and tlie tradition 'of 
sending' promising lioys to the university is 
vei'y strong in Scotland,' and nobody, 1 think, 
is kept put of tlie’ Universities of Scotland 
on _ pecumary grounds! Then there is tlie 
darliegie Trust bj'' which poorer lioys can get 
their fees paid, and a number of them live at 
liomc. 1 dp not tliink that ai'guraent as to the 
inci'eased cost’of education ■under the present 
sj’siem applies to the Scottish Universities at 
all, whereas 'I do think that if you itaiit a 
Highly specialised 'secondary education or its 
substitute j'oii can only get it at institutions 
which are rather . expensive, and that the 
means of getting assistance at siich instiintidns 
are ver 3 * inucli smaller. ' ' , \ . ' 

53.428. The probatioiiei'S wo'iild recei-ye pay- 

ment from the Government? — Undoubtedly. 
I quite see the attraction to tlie boy and ' his 
parents; ' ’ ' ' 

(The following evidence of the iviliiess wax 
• • fallen in camera.) 

53.429, {M7\ Abdiir Rahim'.) Wliat I asked 
yoii' during fiiy examination was ivhetlier any 
difficulties had' arisen between the Indian 
students at tlie' Universities "and the Scottish 
students? — If the, white students at tlie'Uni- 
A-ei-sity ’of Edinburgh were purely Scottidi I 
do 'not ' think ''there would be any serious 
difficulty at' all ; biif the Uni-yei'sity of Edin- 
burgh draws its students from "all parts of'the 
Empire,- .and. especially fi-om the Colonies of 
Aiistihlia -and South Afi-ica', and" tlie difficulties 
which have arisen in the Unii-ei-sity of Edin- 
burgh 'have been ' largely the result of the' 
hostility on colour gi-ound of tlie Avhite Colonial 
students, and not of the native Scottii^ studeiite. 
The ■ while Colonial students are ratlier' an 
influential .body ; they are rather atliletic',- and 
some of them are ivell-to-do as compaiud with 
the other Btuclents, aiid they have tended- in this 
matter to influence the Scottish -students 'ih a 
way -in which I think they ivould not have 
been influenced otherwise. The result .has 
been Uiat mere liave been' difficulties between 
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white students and Indian students, and I 
attribute that', as I say, mainly to the influence 
of the students from Colonies where the colour 
pi'ejudice is strong, and not to the natural 
im]iulse of the Scottish student, who, I think, 
is perfectly friendly to the Indian student if 
left to himself. 

63,430. These dilliculties are of recent 
growth, are they not? — Partly, because I 
tliink the number of Indian students has con- 
siderably increased of late years. The result 
has been that the Indian students now have 
what they call a Habitation or Club of their 
own, apart fi-oin the Students’ Union, and 
1 think that may be a bad thing for the 
Univei'sity, because it may tend to isolate the 
Indian students from the other students, 
whereas membership of the Union tended to 
bring them together. 1 am boimd to say that 
this prejudice fluctuates, because from time to 
time in the University Union we have had an 
Indian student elected on to the Committee of 
the Union, and he has always been very well 
received by his colleagues. As one of the 
senior stall 1 am a member of the Committee, 
and I have been struck by the fact that these 
occasional Indian students elected to the com- 
mittee of management liave been thoroughly 
well received by their colleagues. Outside the 
Committee there have been dilTiculties which 
have mainly arisen within the Union, which 
is where students associate most. 

53.431. They are freely admitted into tlie 
Union ? — They are perfectly freely admitted 
to the Union, and the majority of them belong 
to it. I think, on the whole, possibly the 
ditliculties tti'e diminishing, but 1 cannot deny 
that they liave existed. 1 do not think the 
Scottish students have any but friendlj' 
feelings. 

53.432. (Chnirmrin.) How many Indians 
have you among your students on the average 
eacli year? — From 200 to 250. 


53.433. Do you mean by " difflculty ” that 
there is a general avoidance of the Indians on 
tlic part of the Europeans, and that they group 
themselves into isolated sections ? — Un- 
doubtedly on the part of the South Afidcan 
and Australian students there is a strong 
antagonism. In the smaller reading rooms 
of the Union if an Indian sttident comes in 
you maj’- see certain other students walk out. 

53.434. Apparently tlie Colonial influence 
in the University of Edinburgh is a very 
powerful one ? — Quite a powerful one. Thej' 
have undoubtedly a very considerable influence 
in the Univeraity^. They stick together. 

53.435. They dominate the Seottish in- 
fluence? — To some extent. They are promi- 
nent in games, and, as a rule, have a good 
deal of money, and those things have given 
them a considerable amount of influence. 

.53,4315. Is any effort being made in the 
university to reduce this difficulty ? — Yes, not 
olficially, because it is not easy to deal with it 
olficiallj', but sociaU}’^ there is a body called 
the Victoria League, which organises recep- 
tions and so on. There has been a good 
deal of effort, rather sporadic and not alto- 

f ether successful, to try and bridge over the 
ilferences amongst students and to bring the 
Indian students into closer intercourse socially 
with the citizens of Edinburgh as well as with 
the other students. If that is done well and 
with sufficient tact it is very successful, but 
occasionally it may have convej'ed the impres- 
sion of patronage. It all depends on the way 
in which it has been done. Some people have 
clone it well and some people have not done it 
well. 

5.3,437. (Sir Valentine Chii-ol.) 1 take it 
you attribute the gi’owth of this feeling almost 
exclusively to the influence of a certain sec- 
tion of white students. You do not hold the 
Indians themselves in any way responsible for 
the feeling ? — ^No, not at all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Dk. T. IlEUiiEnT Wauhen, d.c.l.,"" President, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
called and examined in camera. 


53,438. (C7iriiriiici?i.) IVe have been hear- 
ing from tlie previous -witness in private what 
he has obsenved to be the relations between 
European and Indian students in the Uni- 
veraity of Edinburgh, and to save having to 
clear the room a second time, ] will ask j'ou your 
opinion on the same subject, in so far as it affects 
the University of Oxfoi’d, before we take your 
evidence in jniblic. it is an important matter, 
and we should like to have a frank ojiinion 
from you on the subject ? — I have not had any 
personal e.x])ei'ienee in my own college on 
this question because wo have never had a 
student from India in my college. 1 have 
never had what I should call a really veiy 
strong application, the vast majority of appli- 
cations to me having been ajjplications of men 


* !For tho written evidence of Dr. 'W’aiTen, vide 
Appendix No. III. 


coming at tlie last moment, sometimes after 
the term had begun, and with no very special 
credentials, or with credentials of which I 
could not assess the value, or they have been 
persons wishing to migi-ate from tlie uon- 
collegiate body or Cambridge. A veiy large 
number join tlie non-collegiate body, and then 
want to go on to a college, and we do not take 
nienibera from n non-collegiate body unless 
they are elected to some Scholarship or Exhi- 
bition, or unless thei'c is some verj”- special 
reason. IVe do not, too, as a rule, take persons 
who have already heeu at Cambridge, espe- 
cially if thej”^ have been a long time at Cam- 
bridge, because we do not think it really is 
quite a fair representation to the world that 
when a man lias been two years at Cambridge 
and comes and finishes off at Oxford he should 
be called an Oxford man. Of course we have 
nothing against Cambridge. Fi-om what 1 
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beard wlieii I was Vice-Chancellor, which I was 
from 1906 to 1910, and from what I have been 
told by friends in other colleges, there has been 
some trouble. Two cases in xiarticular came 
before me as Vice-Chancellor, one avery trouble- 
sorfie case and the other a somewliat absurd one. 
My impression is that nowadays the Indian 
students very seldom take high honours. In 
all my experience I can hardly recollect any 
Indian student standing out as conspicuous in 
the honours list, or as a man of very dis- 
tinct intellect, since perhaps quite early times. 
My impression is that, if they succeed at 
Oxford, they are rather disappointed when 
they go away, but the majority of them do not 
succeed stxjially, and then they tliink they are 
being cold-shouldered, and they become rather 
unhappy and congregate together verj' much. 
A distinguished and able man, Jfr. Bunwvs, 
has been recently appointed to act as a sort 
of patron of the Indian students, and he is 
going to sift the evidence with i-egai-d to cre- 
dentials and supply them to the colleges, and 
I believe already something has been achieved 
in ilmt way. Another difficulty brought to 
my _ notice as Vice-Chancellor was their pe- 
cuniary relations with their colleges, and with 
their lodging-house keepers. They were very 
frequently unable to pay their bills, and 
defaulted and ciuated difficulties. That 1 
should imagine is perhaps one of the easiest 
things to deal with. 


_ 53,439. To what colleges do the Indians 
chiefly go ? — Chiefly to two or three coUeges. 
When I was Vice-Chancellor there were not 
a very ^eat number altogether, some 70. 
ihe majority of them were non-collegiate 
students, 1 think over 30. There were some 
six or seven in Worcester College, a fair 
number ^ in Wadliaui College, a moderate 
ill Balliol College, a number in Jesus 
College, and one or two at some of the other 
colleges. There were several colleges in which 
there were none. 

53,440. In those colleges in which tlie 
Indians are in numbers, do they take part in 
the social life of the colleges and the clubs'* 
—Occasionally tliey play games, and play 
them well, and then they are brought into the 
general life of the nndfergi'adxiates as far as 
games ^ They dso join a certain inimher 
of the clubs, and there are a good imniher of 
tnem ui the Union Society. 

T 7 to he elected to the 

Union?— It IS a mere foim. A man gets a 
proposer and a seconder and his name is put 
up and the list is read out. ^ 

1 • become members of the 

^-'•"''■ersity?— They would 
not often he niemhers of a fashioiiahle clnh like 
' incent s, or Bulhngdon, or the “ Grid ” 

CO, geoei-ally, would you 

as between the Indian 
and European element in the Universitv is 

hot hetter^mw 

an ituas tno or tluee years ago, but it is 


not so good as it was 30 years ago when it 
was a much more amateur afiair. 

53.444. There is a very large number 

now ? — There us not a large number now, 
but they have increased. ’ 

53.445. How many would there be at (he 
Ilnivereity ?— I should think about 70 or SO; 
hut I have not looked up tJie statistics. 

53.446. (StV Theodore Morison.) Do you 
think that Oxford would be prepared to take 
any larger number of Indian students than 
tliey have at present ? — ^Do you mean in the 
coUeges, or as non-collegiate students? It 
makes a veiy considerable difference. A non- 
collegiate body is really not limited. 

53.447. I mean particularly in colleges. 
I understand that the colleges liave a certain 
percentage in many of them, and tliey say 
they do not think it advisable they should 
have more than a certain percentage of Indian 
students to the English students ? — ^That is so. 
I think very few colleges would take more 
than a small number. 

_ 53,448. Therefore a considerable increase 

m the colleges is unlikel}' ? — Quite unlikely. 

53.449. Speaking generally for the Univer- 
sity, do you think tliat Oxford would welcome 
or he adverse to a considerable increase of 
Indians among die non-oollegiate students? 

I should not assume to speak with great autho- 
rity. but my impression is that if the nninhor 
of non-oollegiate students was very largely 
increased the Univei-sity would take alann. 
T^y might become used to it and find their 
alai-m was not well founded, but I think tliey 
would view it with apprehension if tliey came 
on rapidly. 

53.450. {Mr. Cliaxibal.) How many of the 
90 or 100 students would there he contem- 
plating to appear for the Indian Civil Sendee ? 
— Very few. 


0£},4o 1. AVhat are the rest reading for? — 
Most of tliem are going to tlie Bar. A few are 
going into Medicine. 

,1 Do you anticipate 

Uiat the difficulties you have been speaking of 
will gi-ow or tend to diminish ?— 1 think diev 
iniglit be somewhat diminished hy the opera- 
tions of Mr. Bui-rows or anybody who succeeds 
Jiim. I think, if the Indian students were 
more sifted, that would certainly tend to 
diminish the difficulties, especially if more 
was known about them, and only those came 
who could certainly pay their way and had a 
definite object. 

proportion of 

those who are m financial embarrassment is 
very cpnsiderable, or is it only an e.vceptional 
case here and there ?— I should not say it is 
very considerable, but it is higber than it 
ought to be. It is higher than it w ld he 
amongst any other class. 

, ^Muv Uahim.) What would 

of nomcMleSrindiairsU^^^^^^^^ 
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lodgings, and tliey need not neoessarilj^ get to 
know anyone. Consequently, the Indian non- 
collegiate students to a large extent congregate 
together, and do not make acquaintance with 
the English. If the number were increased 
1 think that drawback would increase ; tliey 
would be more of a class apart. 

n3,155. But if they are not admitted into 
the college, and there is this objection to tlie 
non-collegiate students, because they cannot 
benefit by the life of the University, to the 

same extent ? — That, I . think, is a real 

difliculty, and I do not sec how it is to be 
overcome. There is now a very considerable 
pressure on the accommodation in the colleges. 
Oxford and Cambridge have both become 
Imperial Universities, ami further the 3 ’ are 
becoming cosmopolitan Universities. The 
Rhodes scholai's at Oxford amount to about 
170, and the.v all expect to be given rooms 
in college when thej’ come up, and in order 
to take them it is necessary to refuse some 
other students. English, Scotch, Irish, or 
Welsh. A large number of Germans now 
come, and I constantly get applications from 
Frenchmen. The Rhodes scholars bring their 
friends in their train, and we have a very large 
number of Colonial students. A Russian 
student is -wanting to come just now, and 1 
cordd have had a number of them. Thej’ all 
want to come into college, partlj" because their 
parents wish them to have the advantage of 
the college discipline, as the.y think it is much 
better for the son to he in the college and in 
bed by a certain hour everj' night, than be 
in lodgings where he is quite fr-ee, and also 
they want to be in college in order that they 
maj' be in tlie thick of the University life. 

53.456. 1 thought j’ou suggested that 
some of the Indian students had no definite 
object. Do not tliej' read for their degrees ? — 
lifost of them profess to read for a degi-ee, but 
it is onlj' a pass degree, and I understand the 
object is merely to have a degree and not to 
have honours. There is a constant and laud- 
able attempt in Oxford to raise the standard, 
and onlj' to admit persons who are going to 
take high degrees. jNIanj' colleges onlj"^ take 
those who are reading for an honours degree. 

53.457. (Sir Valentine Cliirol.) What are 
the reasons why you say tliat alarm would be 
manifested by the colleges at any increase in 
the non-collegiates ? What are the precise 
dangers ? — One of tlie dangers, I tliinlt, is 
supposed to be that they are older for their 
age and more “ mannish ” than European 
students. 

5.3,458. 1 take it that this alarm is really 
created bj' individual cases that have occurred 
amongst individual students rather than by 
any general tendencies displajmd by Indian 
students ? — I think so. 

The examination of the witness was then 
proceeded with in puhlic. 

53,459. (Ghairman.) You are President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ? — ^I am. 


53.460. We have before us your answer* to 
the letter wliich we sent to j’’ou, and the 
Memorandum of the Committee of jmur 
Hebdomadal Council. The questions which I 
shall put to yoTi to-day will deal with the 
point whether the age for recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service is to be lowered, and, if 
so, what the effect of that will be on j-our 
University. I will also ask you to what extent 
further facilities can be offered in your 
Univei-sity for the teaching of law and of the 
classical and vernacidar Oriental languages. 

I .see that j'ou and your colleagues on the 
Committee deprecate generallj- the lowering 
of the ago ? — ^Yes. 

53.461. But ] gather from what you saj' 
that j’ou realise the objection to the present 
system of a single year’s probation ? — Yes. 

53.462. Y^ou suggest an enlargement of 
the present coiurse, but would keep it to a 
single year. Would you be prepared to saj' 
that a full course could be got through in 
that time ? — I think we say that a year is a 
very short time. We certainly recognise that, 
and of coui-se it is not a full year, because it 
begins in October and practically ends in 
Julj-, and the men are hm’dl 5 ' drafted into 
their proper work even by the beginning of 
October. In the Memorandum you will find 
that we thought some of the subjects might 
be dropped and more attention might be paid 
lo the rest. We do, however, admit that one 
year is a very short time 

53.463. 1 suppose it really is a good deal 
less than a j’ear ? — Yes, it must be regarded 
as less than a year. 

53.464. Is it your experience that the 
strain of the examination makes it necessary 
for the probationers to take it easy for the fii-st 
three or four months ? — I think young fellows 
are rather exhausted at the end of August, but 
I cannot say that they are very much exhausted 
when they come back in October. Of course 
they feel that they have attained their object, 
that the strain of the race, so to speak, is over, 
and that other people have got on, and that 
they undoubtedly will get on, unless they do 
sometliing verj' foolish, and therefore I do not 
think thej’- work as hard in that year as they 
have done in the j'Cai-s previous, when thej’ 
were endeavouring to attain their object, 

53.465. So that, even if you omitted certain 
subjects, a y^ear as it stands would still be in- 
sufficient for an adequate training ? — I do not 
know India, and do not know exactly what you 
want, but a year is a very short time to give a 
complete education of the kind you suggest. 

53.466. Assuming that India wants the 
civilian to arrive in India not later than he 
now does, and that a year is inadequate for 
the preliminary training required, a jmunger 
age for Uie e.xamination will be necessary. I 
notice that you deprecate anj'thing in tlie 
nature of an age between that at which a 
student leaves school, and that at which he 
leaves a University ? — Y’'es. We do not think, 

* Vide Appendix No. Illi 
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RS things are at present aiTinged, that that 
would he praclic.al»le. 

53.467. So that it really comes to this, 
that if a year’s probation is insufficient, tlieic 
is notliing in your judmnent between the 
present ago and tlie school-leaving age ? No. 

I am inclined to the view that if you want to 
get a long time and a really specialisMl 
fining you will have to go liack to the 
school-leaving age. ^ 

53.468. Would you say that the inen^who 

got in at the school-leaving age, from 1878 to 
1891, were as good as tlie men who are getting 
in to-day ? — My impression is that tlie rank 
and file were not so good. I think the best 
were as good, but 1 do not think the rank and 
file were, and there wer^ more' failures : there 
were more who failed altogether in the -final 
examination. , , . , • . , 

53.469. Would you say that under the 
present , system India was getting the picked 
men froin the University ? — I should cei;tainly 
say that under the present system Ipdia was 
getting from Oxfoi'd, and I believe it is the 
same with Cambridge, a veiy able, industrious, 
moral, vigorous lot of men. When I was Vice- 
Chancellor I got Lord Morley to come doivn 
and see the students, as I thought it would be 
an inspiration to them, and Lord _ Morley 
came down and made a very interesting and 
excellent speech at a dinner. Both the 
teachers and students were delighted to see 
him and he appeared to be mudi pleased to 
see them. I felt very happy in being able to 
call his attention to a number of students w])o 
were quite among the cream of the University. 
To be quite honest, I may say that I have 
noticed some deterioration in the last few 
years. • Persons I should not have expected to 
get in 10 years ago have recently got in. 
They are really good fellows, only .not so 
clever in the gift of excelling in examinations. 
I do- not know any really had candidate who 
has got in. 

53.470. How many men have you passed 
in on an average from the University ? — I am 
not an expert and liave no figures'. The 
iMaster of Balliol would tell you that in a 
moment. My .impression is that 'it is about 
30 to 40 a year. 

• _ 53,471. _We have had a gi'eat'. deal of 
evidence pointing to the necessity .of teaching 
the general principles of Law as distinguislied 
from tlie Indian Codes. Have yoii’ facilities 
in the University for tliat ? — ^We certainly 
have ample facilities for teaching the general 
pi'inciples of Law; no place has more. That 
is, as ■ clistingiiislied from the practice of Lan- 
in the Courts. The Tiaw School has very 
much improved of late. The Rhodes scliolais 
have done a gi-eat deal to improve it. 

53,472. Would you say that a lull Law 
course could he taken satisfactorily in- a yeai- ? 
— A good deal could be done. " I sho'uld say the 
principles of law could be abcpiired, especially 
by the. class of men who' get' in now. The 


Oxford' training is very largely a‘ training in 
principles. 

53,473. What is the length of your Honours 
coiirse in Law ? — The 'usual length is two or 
two and' a quarter years, but an able man 
who has taken the Classical School before will 
take Law in a year. ‘ . ' ’ ’ 

' 53,474. As regards the classic.al ' Oriental 

lan^ages', could yon tell ns'' what facilities 
yon have in the University now fdr 'teachmg-? 

^ — We liavc a' very distinguished and learned 
Professor of Sanskrit, and a similar Professor 
of Arabic, and also a native SheiMl who' teaches 
Arabic to the Egj’ptian probatiouei's. • 

53,475. Have you a teacher of Persian?-^ 
Yes. ■_ ,, 

'■ „53,476. .If'it were decided td'liave’a.'p^ioA 
of tbree years’ probation,' and tlie. probation 
were put tiirough ah honbiifs 'course,', ahd'’'got 
an lionotirs degree, would ' riot that 'be ■pre- 
ferable' to having acoiii'se which wohld’cxfehd 
bv8r only one- or two 'j-eai'S?-^-l'ahi' n8t"s«re 
whetlier you mean preferable from an’ educa- 
tional ' point of view, ■ or preferable ' as ' a 
preparation for India. E do not think- 1 am 
veiy ' well qualified ■ to judge about'' Ihe. 
preparation for India. ' 

■53,477. Putting it educationally,’ ' would 
iiofaHlu-ee years’ com-s6 be better thaii'g.one 
year's course? — We’ must look at it all'roh’ndl 
H you 'established a tlme’e yeni-s’, courae it 
would hove the effect of taking' men from'’ the 
other conrees of 'the' -Univereity, from-' the 
blassical, or'histdry, or the natural 'science, or 
the ■■matiieinatical coui-se; and I do hot-ftlunk 
it would be as good as some of those.”'- ^ 

• 53,478. But, looking' at it from. tlie'',pdiht 
of view of India, othei' cohsiclerati6iis'’wDtild 
apply ?-^Yes, that is for 'you to say.'- 'Tliat is 
just' one of the things we feel very mudh.'-that 
if this special course is established 'these mSit 
ivho, ex hypdthesij'wiil' "he some df ihe-’ahlest 
and most capohle men will lose a general'liberal 
training between tlie years ■ of 19 and , 22> or 
23. They will he put into the special course 
and cut off from tlie studies of tlieir compeers, 
who 'come up from school, and to a .certain 
extent cut off fi-om tlieir intellectual life, -and 
to some extent from die social life, ’ by the 
fact that they are pursuing a very '■ special 
course, 

53.479. Would the law course cut tlieni 

off? ■ Would -not there be a num’ber of- other 
students going thi-ough - the same course with 
them? — As I understand, they would -not take 
honours- in law, but only certain portions of 
law as part of their coni-se. < 

03.480. - That woidd not necessarily (Irive 
them into isolation? — ^It would -not drive them 
so much into isolation. We should not select 
the law course as gmng the most liberal of 
die most general education. We prefer, if we 
pt a really able, man— and 1 diink - the 
lawyers themselves, prefer it-rthat he diduld 
^ through the classical course fii-st , of.. aU. 
The present Prime Minister and Sir Edward 
Urey went through die classical-' course'.’ - ' - ' • 
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53.481. Would it not lie possible to frame 
an examination for the Indian Civil Service 
on lines similar to those of the Scholarship 
Examinations at your Universitj'? — Scholar- 
ships are given in a variety of subjects, and 
at Oxford, although an attempt is being made 
to bi-oaden the basis, on tlie whole tliey are 
given for excellence in classics or mathematics, 
or history or natural science, and not for a 
combination of those subjects. 

53.482. Do you think there woidil bo 
difliculty in framing an examination wliioh 
would be suitable for the various lands of 
schools? — I think there would, because the 
different schools would all claim to compete, 
and be very anxious that their students should 
have the same chance, and they would wish to 
have the marks arranged so as to give their 
students the same chance. Our experience is 
that the kind of fellows we would most like to 
see in India are the scholars from Public 
Schools, more particularly the classical scholai's 
and the scholars in Histoiy. 

53,48.3. I suppose it would be possible to 
have an examination with certain options? — 
J think it would be possible, but very difficult. 
You would have many competing interests. 
You would have the interests of a variety of 
schools, and the interests of the crammers 
or private teachers who -would certainly 
rise up. 

53,484. But it is possible to frame an 
examination which makes it much more 
difficult lor the crammer to succeed? — I 
doubt if it is possible at that age. It is 
possible at the present age. Cramiiiing at 
that age is much more effective. 

5.3,485. Supposing there were a three 
years’ probation, it has been suggested to us 
that it would lead to slackness on the part of 
the probationer. .Could not that be avoided 
by periodical tests ? — I think it would be 
necessary to have tests during the period to 
deald slackness. That used to happen a good 
deal. I seem to recollect one or two very sad 
cases of persons who were called upon to 
refund the amount which Government had 
paid, they having failed, and it was a very 
great hardshi]i to their friends. 

53.486. If their position in tlie Sei’vice 
depended on the result of the examination I 
suppose that would be of assistance ? — -Yes, 
but would that depend on the Intermediate as 
well as the Final ? 

53.487. Would it not be practicable to 
calculate a certain number of marks for the 
Intermediate with the Final ? — I sliould think 
that could be done. 

53.488. So that that would ensure industi-y 
throughout the time ? — Yes. I think some- 
thing could be done, but 1 rather share what 
1 overheard my old friend Professor Lodge 
saying, tliat hmnan nature being what it is, 
and tliese young fellows having got in, they 
would be inclined to take it easier at the first 
at any rate. 


53.489. You say in your written statement 
that “ it is possible that a University might be 
“ willing to grant an ordinaiy Degree to all 
“ who passed tlnmtgh such a course, but we 
“ believe that the proposal that they should 
“ be entitled to an Honours Degi-ee on the 
“ basis of classes assigned bj’- an external 
“ authority would raise formidable opposition 
“ in Oxford.” Do you think tliat opposition 
could be overcome? — We understood one 
suggestion was that there should be a Final 
Examination for tlie candidates from a variety 
of Universities, and that the award would be 
made either by representatives of those Uni- 
versities or some external Board. I certainly 
think Oxford would very much dislike the 
idea of accepting a class list from outside and 
giving a Degree upon it. 

53.490. Would Oxford modify its opinion 
if the suggestion made 85 ’- Professor Lodge 
was adopted, nainefy, that there should be a 
Joint Board ? — We foresee that that would be 
exceedingly difficult when you get beyond 
Cambridge, or possibly Cambridge and 
London. Wo have been always very good 
fi-iends with Cambridge, and we have found 
no difficulty in working with them. The 
more you increase tlie bodies I'epresented 
the more difficult it becomes. 

53.491. It would not be so difficult if the 
examination were confined to two or three? — 
No, but it would not be easy then. 

53.492. [Lord Ronaldshay.) Is the tend- 
ency at the present da}^ for men to come up 
to the University at a later age than was the 
case 15 or 20 years ago ? — No. I think it has 
remained very much tlie same during that 
period. 

53.493. Ilo men come up now about 1 9 ? 
— Yes, as a rule. 

53.494. And your honours course is a four 
years’ one ? — Yes, the classical course, or 
mathematical course, with two examinations, 
is a four years’ one, but three-fourths of the 
students only take three years now. They do 
not go in for this coprse ; they go in for 
history or law. 

5.3,495. Generally speaking, does a man 
graduate in honours about the age of 22 or 
23 ?j-Yes. 

53.496. That would be about the average ? 
— Yes. Medical students take rather longer, 
but we need not regard them here. 

53.497. Supposing that a change was 
recommended, and that the competitive exam- 
ination was placed at the school-leaving age, 
you would be rather opposed to the proba- 
tionei-s being collected at one college, and 
wordd much rather that they were distributed 
in small numbeis over different colleges 
throughout the University ? — I am sure it 
would be much more in their interest, but 
whether it would be in our interest is a 
different question. I think it would be to our 
interest also, because what is health}' is 
generally in the interest of everybody. 
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53.498. I asked that question because it 
uas beea suggested to us that supposing the 
examination did take place at tlie younger 
age, and that there was a larger percentage of 
natives of India among the probationers than 
there ai-e to-day, it would be veiy mucli easier 
to bring tliese men together, Indians aiid 
Englishmen, if they were brought togeUier in 
one college or institution. In your opinion if 
that were done they would lose a great deal in 
other directions ? — I htive not thought of that 
aspect of it, 1 am botmd to say, but I think it 
would be so. 

53.499. I suppose it would be very much 
easier to exercise effective supervision and 
control over them if tbey were all in one 
place ? — It depends on what you mean by 
effective supervision and control. It is almost 
impossible for one college to impose a system 
of discipline whidi another college does not. 
Jly college, for instance, could not say it 
would shut its gates evei-y night at 10 when 
others kept open to 12. Naturally, under- 
graduates would not stand it. I do not say 
tliere are not certain things that might he 
done, hut I think you would find die general 
teirdency was very strong for equality. 

53.500. On tlie whole you would stick to 
die podtioii you take up here ? — ^Ycs. 1 have 
not thought of die problem of the Indian 
student, and 1 should not like to offer any 
opinion about that. 

53.501. Just to clear my mind about this 
possibility of the final examination taking a 
competitive form, I understand that that 
would really be extremely difficult if the 
probationei-s were distributed over different 
rniveisities ? — 1 think it would he quite 
impossible to award places on a separate 
examination held, one at Oxford, one at Gani- 
bridge, one at Dublin, and one at Edinburgh. 
Supposing Oxford produced in one j'eai- 20 first- 
dass men and Cambridge only produced 15, 
tliere would be a gieat feeling tliat perhaps 
die 15 Cambridge men were of a liigher 
standard, or something of that kind, and that 
they could easily, by lowering the standard, 
have produced 20. If you are to have a 
competitive examination it mnst be conducted 
by some external and impartial body, and 
then comes the difficulty of the degree. 

53.502. So that there are really almost 
insuperable difficidties, if a clegi-ee is to be 
included, in having a competitive examination 
at the end of the period of probation, unless 
die probationci-s were confined to one uuivei- 
sity ? — ^Yes. I think to combine die two is a 
very difficult diing. 

53.503. (SiV Theodore Uorison.) Do 1 
understand diat the opinion of Oxford is that 
they woidd be unwilling to give, or you diiiik 
it is inqn-obable tbey would give, a degree on 
Indian studies even if Oxfiivd managed die 
examination itself? — ^I diink possibly Oxford 
niiglit establisli a school fii rehits Indieis, 
juul niight give a degree upon it, but 1 ought 
to point nut that there was a very considerable 
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opposition to that projjosal for the Forest 
students. It was proposed, and die proposal 
was lost, and lost on the ground diat it was a 
combination of technical qualifications, and 
did not afford a liberal education, diat the 
candidates were expected to acquire a technical 
knowledge of a variet 3 ’' of subjects, and that 
those put together constituted the school, and 
it did not compare with die liberal sdiool in 
scientific principles thoroughly carried out. 

53,50f. Do 3 'ou diink the same objections 
would apply ? — ^They might be got over, but 
they' would be raised, 

53,505. The subjects are not so technical 
because they are all represented in die Uni- 
versity'? — -That is quite time, and I diink the 
opposition might be got over. 

53, .506. It is a combination of rather un- 
aUied subjects, but if the- conduct of the 
examination by an external authority were not 
insisted upon would Oxford be more likely to 
consider the question of conferring an Honouis 
degree ? — I think so. 

53.507. That removes one of the great 
difficulties ? — Yes, only it brings in the odier 
difficulty'. 

53.508. Y^ou spoke of the danger of 
crammers. Are boy's crammed for scbolarabip 
examinations? — ^li’'es, to a certain extent, but 
not nearly as much as diey were. They are 
specially taught at soliool. 

53.509. But the scliolarsbip examination is 
rather closely felate’d to the normal school 
courae ? — Yes. 

53.510. Is there any difficulty in having an 
examination which closely coiresponded to 
that, so that the allowances which they would 
receive for study at die University would be 
looked upon more as a very' fine scholarship, 
and we should get tlie same class for the 
Indian Civil Sendee probationera as now get 
Bcholnraliips ? — I tliink the difficulty' would be 
that boys could hardly' get enough marks in 
the sort of examination I sliould expect y'ou 
would be obliged to airange on the subjects 
in which they get scholarships. They get 
scholarships on a few subjects, and it is 
almost impossible to give so many marks to a 
few subjects. 

53.511. Can you advise us how to frame 
an e.xaniination so diat we could secure the 
scholarsliip men? — I think if you had the 
coiu-age, and if public opinion would allow 
you to give high marks for a comparatively 
few subjects, you could do it. That is really' 
die gist of die matter in my view, and I think 
diat of the Master of Balliol. 

53.512. That is to say that class of men 
can be obtained by juiblic examination if ymn 
will an-ange die examination with diat end in 
view ? — ^Yes. 

53.513. Widi regard to the relative mark- 
ing of die subjects, yon say, “ If they are to 

have ^ a fair chance in the competitive 
examination, die marks should be assigned 
“ in proportion to die difficulty of the sub- 
jects, a result by' no means easy’ to secure.” 
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Do you IcnoM' liow tlie Civil Service Commis- 
sion at present determines the relative value 
o£ particular subjects? — tliink what was said 
at the beginning of the memorandum hears on 
that. It has been gradually arrived at. There 
have been several very strenuous discussions 
in which O.xford and Cambridge and the 
Scotch Univci-sities took part,, and the present 
scale really represents the original scale veiy 
much modified as a result of those discus- 
sions. 

53.514. Are you in Oxford fairlj’’ satisfied 
with the valuation ? — I think we are veiy Avell 
satisfied. Some people say that we have 
reason to be too well satisfied. 

53.515. n it is possible so to value the 
subjects as to fairly represent the difficulty of 
a Univei-sity career, do you think it cannot be 
done with regard to the school career? — 
think the difficulty is the competition of 
nuinher and variety of schools. Universities, 
after all, are limited, and Universities have 
much more power of fixing tlieir studies on 
principle and not on grounds of advantage. 
The parent cannot influence the Universitj’ so 
much as he can the school. 

53.516. The Civil Service Commissioners 
have been able to disi-egard the protests of 
some Universities. After all, there are 17 
Universities in the United Kingdom, and they 
have paid much more deference to some than 
to othei-s. Do you think it uxiuld be possible 
so to fashion the examination as to relate it 
closely with the normal working of the par- 
ticular type of school that thej' consider best ? 
— I think you would find there would be con- 
siderable popular discussion and outcry. 

53.517. But it can be done if you face 
that? — ^I'es, it could be done then. 

53.518. So that the difficulties you antici- 
pate are rather of popular outcry and not 
educational difficulties ? — The two to a certain 
extent go together. It is very difficult for 
certain schools to teach certain subj ects ; tliere 
are a large number of schools which would 
find it very difficult to teach Greek, and yet 
the 3 * would say they ought to liave a fair 
chance for their scholars. 

53.519. (Mr. Chatihal.) I think you said in 
answer to the Chairman tliat in order to safe- 
guard against any slackness in the probationary 
course there might be examinations during 
the three years? — 1 think that would be one 
of the most effective safeguards. 

.53,520. In that case do not you think 
there would be too many examinations ? First 
there would be the competitive examination. 
Then tlie three examinations during the pro- 
bationarj' course, and then there are two 
Departmental examinations in India ? — ^I think 
half a dozen examinations would be a very 
large number and a most intolerable bimden, 

53,521 . But at tlie same time you think it 
-would not be possible to have only one 
examination at the end of three yearn ? — I 
would not say impossible. 
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53.522. I mean advantageousls' ? — I think 
it Would be running a considerable risk. It 
would be a help to tlie students to have some 
intennediate examination, but I would not 
have more than one. If diey failed once that 
would frighten them. 

53.523. You would not give up the final ? 
— ^No. 

5.3,.524. In the evidence which we had in 
India the Indian witnesses complained that 
tliere was disproportionate marldng with 
reference to certain subjects, and we had a 
considerable body of evidence that Sanskrit 
and Arabic should be put upon the same level 
as tlie classics. Have you any opinion on 
that subject ? — ^I do not think 1 could offer 
any opinion because I do not know how 
difficult it is for an Indian to acquire the 
same sort of knowledge of Sanskrit which 
an Englisliman acquires of Greek or Latin. 

53.525. Do not you think that for a good 
general education for the Indian civilian it 
would be best to have an examination witli 
certain compulsory subjects, but with more 
optional subjects, giving tliem the complete 
option of talcing up any subjects they like ? 
— There again I find it verj’- difficult to 
answer because I do not quite know what 
you are aiming at, whether you are aiming 
at getting the ablest and most generally 
educated man or at getting a specialist. 

53.526. Take, for instance, specialisation 
in classics ; that is not of so much importance 
to the Civil Servant in India ; but History, 
Economics, Political Economy, and certain 
odier subjects are valuable and might be 
made compulsorj’", the other subjects being 
left optional ? — can imagine there are certain 
subjects which might be made compulsory. 
That is the old question of the technical as 
against the liberal education. 

63.527 . I do not want to do away with a 
liberal education, but would not you secure that 
liberal education by making certain subjects 
compulsory, leaving other subjects optional ? 
— I think that might be done. It would be 
something like the Pbreigu Office system, 
which works well. In the Foreign Office 
the general subjects, Histoiy, Political 
Economy, and Classics count for mai’ks, but 
any candidate who wishes to enter tlie 
Foreign Office must take Modern Languages. 

53.528. Have you formed anj'- opinion as 
to whether residence in or about London 
would be better for candidates who are study- 
ing Law or who are preparing for the judicial 
branch of the service than residence in 
Oxford ? — It is clear that if you want a candi- 
date to frequent the courts and hear cases 
actually tiled residence in London has an 
advantage. As regards teaehing the prin- 
ciples of Law, probably Oxford would have an 
advantage. 

53.529. (Mr. Gokhale.) Have you had any 
experience of any Government of India 
scholars at Oxford ? — I have heard of them, 

C 
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"but I really Imow nothing about tliem. They 
have not come under- my notice. 

53.530. {Mr. Sly.) We have had a certain 
amount of evidence to the effect that- tM 
quality of the candidates accepting the 
Indian Oivil Service during recent years has 
deteriorated, that there is a much stronger 
preference for the Home Ci vil Service 
than for the Indian Civil Sendee. ■_ Is tliat 
evidence borne out by j'-our experience in 
Oxford ? — strong impression is that in the 
last few years the award has gone lower down 
the list ; men who stood lower on the list have 
got in hecause the places were not filled hy 
men higher on the list. A very Jew years ago 
I should have said that the Indian Civil 
Service was securing quite as good men as 
ei’er, and I think the men at the top are still 
veiy good. 

53.531 . Can you tell us any special reasons 
why tlie Indian Civil Service is not so popular 
as it was ? — ]My belief is tliat tlieie are tu-o or 
three causes which might conduce to it. The 
Home Civil Service has become more attractive ; 
there are more odicial appointments at home 
and men from tlie Civil Service get drafted 
into them. Also I think the Indian Civil 
Service has been more criticised both at home 
and abroad. 

63.532. Is the question of monetary 
prospects a factor in the consideration ? — L do 
not tlrirrlc I could speak witli much preciston 
on that. For instance, I do not know anything 
about tire standard of living or the variation 
of prices in India, but I think men come home 
more, and I am inclined to think nroi'e of 
them many. 

53.533. I wanted to know whether you 
could tell us from your experience what were 
the considerations which actuallj’- errtered into 
the mind of the candidate hr rofruining from 
going out to India ? — It is the same list for 
the Home Service and the Indian Service, and 
I think the larger number of persons put down 
their names for balh, but there are fewer who 
put India first. . The reasorr of that I believe 
is partly tlrat, the Home Civil Service is more 
.attractive ; there are rrrpre openings in it and 
..from it ; and parti j' that ' the Indiarr Civil 
Service has been urore criticised and has also 
becorrre rather expenave. TIrere are a large 
rrumber of persons who cannot get into the 
Home Civil Service and are very, glad indeed 
to_ go to India. The persons who go hr for the 
Civil Seryic.e are. geirerally persons who go In 
to firrd a living. 'Every rrow and then we stiU 
have persons who prefer India! 

53,53‘1. We have had a certain amoimt of 
evidence to the efiect that the academical 
qualifications of the successful' candidates-are 
perhaps lower 'than tlrej’- used to be, that tlrere 
are not so many first-class men or men - who 
who have earned universitj* prizes. . ' Is . tlrat 
tire cose or irot ? — -Mj'. impression is tlrat that 
is so, taking them all down Uic list. You still 
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get very good and brilliant men, but you get 
more without such distinctions. , 

53,535., We have also heard the criticisms 
that the present examirration for the Indian 
Civil Service is rather run on the lines of a 
test of memory than of the thinking , powers 
of a candidate, that as a test of intellectnal 
ability it is not of the .same standard as die 
examination for the Final Honours of a'Univer- 
sil3' ? — I have never examined and I can onl3- 
go hy what I have heard and observed of the 
candidates who succeed. I think it is so to 
some extent, hut m3'- opinion is not of much 
value on that point. 

53.536. {Mr. Madge.) You have practically 

accepted, all the opinions of the Joint Memo- 
andum of your Committee, hut I should like to 
have it plainls’’ whether you individuall3^ think 
the present B5-stenr.ia better than any oth^ 
likely, lo he devised, for each arid all of the 
reasons you have given in 3'our Memorandum. 
Do you accept those reasons in 3'our Memo- 
randum ? — Yes. ... 

53.537. (Mr. Ahdiir Rahim.) Y’our Honours 
Degree in Law is B.C.L,, is it not? — Yes. 
The 83’-stem at Oxford is that everyone takes a 
degi'ee in Ai-ts. First of all the H.A!, and 
then if he lUces die M. A. After that he may 
take further degrees in Theology, Law, or 
Medicine. The degrees in Law arc Bachelor 
of Law and Doctor of Law — B.C.L. and 
D.O.L. 

53.538. In the B.C.L. I think 3’ou assign 
very large importance to Roman Oivil Law? 
— Aldiough 1 Imve the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of. Law 1 am iudier a fraud in that 
respect. ’ 

53.539. It is different from the education 
given hy the Council of Legal Education at 
the Inns of Court ; they teach more of the 
principles of English Law than 3’-ou' do at 
Oxford, you at Oxford proceeding more on 
Roman Law ? — ^There are tvro diffei'ent things. 
There is the ordinary Law School, the School 
of Jurisprudence, which is crowned hy the 
B. A. ■ The candidate for the ordinary’- School 
of Law- has' first of aU to pass Responsiohs, 
in which lie takes Greek, ].,ntin, and Madie- 
maticB ; dien he has to pass what is called 
Pass Moderations, which is a furdrer Classical 
examination, or go in for a preliminary 
examination in Law, in which he takes some 
History, some Roman Law, and some Logic ; 
and then he takes the Final examination ‘in 
Law, in which, I 'think, he again takes some 
Roman Law. He certainly takes the princi- 
ples of English Law. On the .strength; of 
drat he gets a First, Second, Third, or Fourdr 
Class, and die B.A. Degree. He speciali^s 
if he -wishes to -take the B.C.L. examination 
iind takes the Examination in Law only; • ' 

53.540. Carr, you teU us what placA'is 
assigned to the study of Equity or Common 

not like to attempt to teU 
yoli exactly wliat place is taken, I>ut you Avould 
certainly find a very considerable place is taken 
by these. Books again like Maine’s -Ancient 
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Law and Constitutional Law and International 
Law are required. 

53.541. (Sii* Valentine Chirol.i) The sug- 
gestions you have very kindly placed before 
us are niaiuly based, I take it, upon the value 
of different forms of examination for English 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service? — 
Yes. 

53.542. Yon have not taken into considera- 
tion the question of their effect on natives of 
India who are candidates? — ^No. 

53.543. Have you yourself come in contact 
much with Indians in Oxford who have com- 
peted at the examination? — ^There are very 
few, I think, and I have not come across 
them. 

53,34.-t. (Sir dlurray Hammicii.) During 
the period when candidates came uji at the 
young age, from 1878 to 1891, do you know 
whether the proportion of candidates who 
came from crammers was larger than it is 
now? — I should think the proportion of those 
who spent a considerable time at crammers 
and did not merely take tlie crammer side 
by side with or in addition to another training 
was undoubtedly larger. 

53.545. That is to say the number of 
candidates who spend a whole year or perhaps 
more at a crammer's exclusively was larger 
during that young age than it is now ? — ^That 
would be my impression. 

53.546. (Chah'man.) I may take it gene- 
rally from your answers tliat, if it is found 
in the interest of Indio, iliat the age of recruit- 
ment should be reduced, and that there should 
be a longer probationary period, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford would be likely to do what 
thej' could to assist in affording tlie necessary 
facilities ? — ^Yes, I think so. If I may offer 
a verj’’ general expression of opinion at the 
end 1 would say this. I suppose your object 
is to get the best men for your purpose. It 
is largely a question of the selection of men 
with natural gifts. 

53.547. The best men, and men best 
trained in particular subjects? — You want 
first of all the best natural material, and tlien 
you want to get them out at the right age, 
and 3’'ou want to get them out properly 
prepared for the life they find there. 

53.548. And for that life and career they 
must be particularly well trained in particular 
subjects? — Of course I do not feel able to 
judge exactlj' what the training should be, or 


what the age ^ould be. I have no opinion as 
to whether a young man going out at 25 would 
coinmand’more respect and hold his own better, 
or whether his health would be likelj>- to be 
better, or whether, generallj", he would be 
more suited than a j'ounger man, but what 1 
think I can inform j-ou about is as to your 
getting the best natui-al material. I tliink if 
selected j-our candidates at 19 from schools 
it woidd be moi’e of a lotterj — ^^vhat Sj'dney 
Smith called, in connection, with the English 
Church, “ prizes and blanks” ; you will get 
one boy who is exceeding^ brilliant, and who, 
perhaps, has not found out how clever he is, 
and who is permitted, witliout a veiy great 
deal of knowledge of the Indian Ciinl Service, 
to go into that Service, or whose parents send 
him into it ; but, on the other hand, you will 
lose a considerable number of boys of veiy 
good ability who will say, “ I am not going to 
make up mj' mind to go out to India ; I 
“ Want to go to Oxford or Cambridge because 
“ 1 inaj' become Lord Chancellor or Prime 
“ Minister.” A great many would not choose 
at once, and therefore as thej’^ stand out you 
win get a considerable number of less able 
boys. After these boj'S have gone to Oxford 
or Cambridge and gone tlirough the mill 
there, and compared themselves not only with 
their own immediate friends from their own 
school, but with all tlie boys from England, 
Scotland, and the Empire, then tliey see what 
they can do and what thej* cannot do, and you 
will get a better average and also men more 
tried, men who are not going to break down in 
the way untried schoolboj’s may often break 
down. Therefore, I think on die whole you 
get a better and more certain average. You 
may miss a number of brilliant boj's, but, on 
the other hand, you will miss a number of 
failures. There is gi’eat difficulty in arranging 
the examination. If j^ou find it necessary, 
although we think it difficult, we have, I hope, 
a strong sense of public duty and we shall do 
our best. We shall, however, be hampered by 
a variety of considerations, and it will not be 
possible for us to do more than a certain 
amount, but we will do all we can. In con- 
clusion, I wish to say that I am really not an 
expert in the matter in the sense that the 
Master of Balliol is. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 
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Present ; 

The Richt Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.o.m.g., d.s.o. (Ghaiiman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir ilURRAY HamJIIOK, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Sir Theodore IMobison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ghirol. 

HIaiiadev Biiask.ah Cuaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 


Abdhr Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal ICni.siiNA Gokiiale, Esq., o.i.e. 
Walter Odlley Madge, Esq., o.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Ladrens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D. Bdtler, Bbq., o.v.o., o.i.e. {Joint Secretary), 


Stanley Leathes, Esq., o.n., called and examined. 


53,549. {Chairman.) We have asked you 
to come liefore us this morning to give us tlie 
benefit of your advice with regal’d to cei’tain 
evidence which we have received in India. 
You have had a list sent to you of the questions 
which we wish to put to you. Tliey range 
tliemselves under three heads, and relate to 
the appropriate age limits for the competitive 
examination, the advantages of an extended 
period of probation, with alterations in the 
curriculum ; and matters of a general character. 
Could you first tell us what your opinion is 
regarding the suggestion that the age for 
appearing in the open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service should he lowered, 
so as to secure hoys at the school-leaving age ? 
— First of all, it appears to me that the reasons 
lor making such a change are such that you 
would he better judges of them than I am. 
If the Commission finally come to the conclusion 
that it is highly desirable men should go out 
earlier to India than they do at present, and 
that they should have a more protracted 
training before they go out, then I tliink tliat 
the schooUeai’ing age is the best age that can 
he chosen. Of course, it is a leap in the 
dark to a large extent to lower the age for 
entry. It is difficult to form any certain 
opinion as to whether the competition at the 
school-leaving age for the Indian Civil Service 
would he attractive to schoolboj's. On die 
whole I should think it would he, tliat you 
ought to get a good field, but of course one 
cannot speak positively abont that, and I feel a 
certain doubt. 

53,550. You ai-e putting in, are you not, a 
Return® showing the number of candidates 
who now appear in England, and who 
appeared during the yeara prior to 1892 ? — 
Yes^ figm'es for all the yeai's, 

53,ool. So that you have that to work upon 

a. precedent? — Yes. Of course, the con- 
ditions have changed vei’y much since that 
time, but stUl they are to a certain extent a 


guide. There was a period, from 1878 to 
1892, when the age limits were 17 to 19, and 
then you got for a somewhat smaller lumiher 
of vacancies a field very similar to the field at 
present so far as numbers arc concerned. As 
to qualitj’’, I have not endeavoured to examine 
that, hut as far as numbers go the field was 
jiuite adequate, ranging from 230 to 66, hut 
in the latter case there were only 13 vacancies 
offered. There were always four or five times 
as many candidates as there were vacancies. 
Then, supposing you are going to choose your 
candidates at the ago of 18 or 19, at the time 
when tliey leave school, I should like to say. 
first that I should he averse from making the 
maximum age much more than 19. It is 
undesirable, I thinlc, tliat candidates should 
he encouraged to compete after they would 
naturally have left school. That makes it 
ahnosiineritable that they should go to special 
places of preparation, and that will introduce 
the element of cramming all tlirough the 
competition and will affect other candidates 
as well ns the older ones; they will aU feel 
that, unless they are specially crammed, they 
will not have any chance, and that would tend 
to make them leave school. 

53.552. You consider 17 to 19 preferable 
to 18 to 20 ? — should he inclined to say IS to 
19 if you could have it. I would rather have 
two competitions in the year tlian spread it 
over two whole years. If you only give them 
one chance it makes it a little hazardous, hut 
if you have two competitions, one at. the 
beginning of the year and one in the middle 
of the year, I think you could give tlxem aU 
two (iances. Otlierwise I think 1 shbuld 
make it 17i to 19J-, if you want one cornpetition 
only in the year. 

53.553. Seventeen and a half to 19i with 
one competition and 18 to 19 unth two?— 
Yes. 

53.554. Of the two you prefer the 18 to 19 - 
irtth two competitions?— Slightly. I do not 
tiunk there is very much in it. It might not 
be convenient, especially if you are going to 
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hold coacurreiit competitions in India, to have 
two competitions in the year. 

53.555. Would it add greatly to the 
expense ? — I suppose it would very nearly 
double that part of the exisense. I ought to 
say that it is obviouslj’ more difficult to decide 
between the merits of candidates by open 
comj)etitive tests at the earlier rather than the 
inaturer age. At 22 or 23 the man is more 
formed, and I fancy the results of the open 
coniijetitioii are more certain at the later age 
than at the earlier one. That is an objection 
which you have to weigh. 

53.556. The fact that all the candidates 
would be in the same position and of the same 
age would to a certain extent modify that ? — 
To a certain extent, but some boj^ develoj) 
more mpidlj' than other's and do not go on so 
fast afterwards. You might get a few brilliant 
boys who did not turn out to be such brilliant 
men. Bj- the time the age of 22 or 23 is 
reached the intellectual capacities can bo 
regarded as in a sense complete, fully dcA’e- 
loped. 

53.557. Can you tell us what you think 
should be the character of an open competitive 
examination designed for boys of school leav- 
ing age ? You will see our questions are 
ranged under (a), (5), and (c), and we udll 
take (ft) first. Should the examination approxi- 
mate to the Scholarship E.xaminations of 

■ O.xford and Cambridge ? — I do not quite like 
the Scholarship Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge for this purpose, because they are 
so purely specialised. I’he Scholarship Exami- 
nations of Oxford and Cambridge, so far as 1 
know them, include an examination in English, 
and sometimes an examination in general 
knowledge, and just one University subject, 
either the classical language.s, with a little 
history and literature, or mathematics, or 
science. It seems desirable that, if you are 
going to get these boys as thoroughly trained 
as you can, there should be some element in the 
test beyond the subject in which the boj'S have 
specialised. I should like, for instance, to see 
English compulsory on all candidates, and made 
more elaborate than it is in the Soholarehip 
Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. I 
tliink they all ought to do a little mathematics, 
not necessarily to qualify, but so that the people 
who could not do mathematics would be at a 
disadvantage. I should also like all candi- 
dates, whether they present mathematics, or 
science, or history, to present at least one 
foreign language for examination ; they would 
not necessarily have to qualifj>- in it, but they 
would lose marks if they did not show a 
certain amount of profi.ciency. 

53,558. Would your proposal run counter 
in any way to the regular curriculum of the 
Public Schools ? — I think you would have to 
ask the schoolmasters about that, and you 
will probably get very various opinions. On 
the whole I think it could quite easily be 
adapted to the curriculum of the Public 
Schools. What happens, as I imagine, at the 
O 20028 


Public Schools is that a boy who is working 
for a Scholarship is allowed to drop other 
subjects in order to spend most of his time 
on the subject he is going to present for the 
Scholar-ship Examination. All that would be 
necessary is that he should not be allowed to 
give up the other subjects thought desirable 
for his general training. 

53.559. So that I take it you would agree 
to model tJie Indian Ci\-il Service Examination 
on the Scholar-ship Examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge with certain modifications ? — 
Yes, with changes which I think might very 
properly be introduced into their Scholarship 
Examinations, but that is of corrrse a matter 
for the colleges. 

53.560. Should the Examination contain 
a number of subjects all optional, the only 
limitation to the candidate’s freedom of choice 
being contained in the provision that the 
rrraximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount ? — That would of 
course be an Examination very much like tire 
present one. It is practically the principle on 
which the present Examination is held. All 
the subjects are optional, even English is not 
compirlsory, although aU the candidates take 
English, and there is a maximum number 
which they can obtain. I do not think that is a 
proper examination for school boj’S, and I do 
not know that I thirrk it is very good for 
Universitj’ candidates. It is not in my opinion 
desirable wheir making a fresh start to adopt 
that plan. 

63.561. You woirld prefer, perhaps, that 
the Examinatioir should be orre in which the 
options are classified in gi-oups, according to 
their affinities, and the candidate’s libertj’ of 
choice is confined to selecting a certain gr-oup ? 
— Subject to what I have said alreadj’, that 
there should be certain subjects which every- 
body shorrld take, I think that would be a 
vei'j'- good plan. You could have a group for 
the classical languages, their liistorj’- and 
literature ; modem languages •\\’ith their 
history and literature ; and another for mathe- 
matics and science. I think possiblj’^ it would 
be necessary to allow a little more latitude. 
You might find a boj’ who was good at botli 
moderix languages and mathematics, and you 
should provide for that if possible. 

53.562. I understand j’ou would like to 
see a modern language made compulsorj- oti 
all? — A foreign language; I see no reason 
why it should not be Latin. 

53.563. A foreign language, not modern ? 
— Not necessarily modern. [ think a foreign 
language is part of the desirable mental train- 
ing at school. It is not only a useful thing in 
itself, but it also assists training in the native 
language of the candidate. 

53.564. Would you be able to go a stage 
further and give us the benefit of j'our advice 
as to the particular classification of groups 
which you would recommend ? — That is about 
as near as T could get it. I should like to 
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have , tlie classical languages ivitli their hiS- 
toi-y and literature as. one gimip, two modern 
languages with their liistaiy and literature as 
another group, mathematics and science as a 
tliird group, and then perhaps a • somewhat 
miscellaneous group including some mathe- 
matics and one or two options, perha;^.another 
language and English histors' or European 
history or something of that kind. It is a 
matter which would require very careful 
thought and adjustment, and I cannot do 
more than outline what J have in mind. T 
think you could do with four groups, one of 
which would he a little more miscellaneous 
than the otliers. It is important that all tlie 
studies sliould have a hearing on each other, 
that all the subjects in any oue group should 
have a hearing on each other. 

53,565. Would such an examination, framed 
on the lines 3 'ou indicate, he equally appro- 
priate to hoj's coming up from the Secondaiy 
Schools as to lioj’s coining up fr-om the Public 
Schools ? — J think so, but of course there is a 

f reat deal of variety in the Secondaiy Schools. 

iidging fr-om our experience, I think the 
Secondaiy Schools which keep boys up to 
18 or 1!) could veiy well fall in with that 
sj’llabus. 

53,566. Could j’ou suggest any regulations 
to ensure that the candidates had followed a 
school course and had not been prepared by a 
crammer ? — I almost think we are prepared to 
do that now. If the question had been put 
to me 10 yeai-s ago I should have said that 
it was probably impossible, but now I am 
inclined to tliink that j'ou might require a 
certificate, iu the case of each candidate, 
fr-om his schoolmaster that lie had attended a 
Secondary School course, that he had attended 
the regular school couree of die school, and 
tliat he had not been following a special 
couree of preparation for this examination. 
It would he an innovation to require an 5 '’- 
thing of iliat sort, hut 1 think it is a veiy 
desirable innovation. I do not see why you 
should not require that they should stay. at 
school until thej’’ come up for the examination 
actually being in, the school. Tliat of course 
wild imply diat j’ou had a list of schools 
from which you could take sudi a certificate 
a hst of recognised schools. The first test in 
forming such a list of recognised schools would 
be that they had been inspected hv, die 
^oarct of Eduction and recognised as efficient 
becondary Schools , suitable for training can- 
didates up to the higher Secondaiy School 
which satisfied that, test 
sliould he put on the list. Then there might 
be a certain number of sdiools of high repute 
which, are not, inspected by the Board of 
Education It would be pretty easy to make 
out a list of mich sobools,’ such as Eton. It is 
rather difficult to remember which schools have 
been inspected by the. Board of ' Education, 
but Hai-row and Rugby have been, and I 
daresay a gwd many odiers. I should not 
he surprised jf all of them by and by were 


inspecled bj' the Board of Education. 

53,567. Do many candidates 'e.orno up - for 
the examination now, who have had'-, theii- 
education in places other than in England?;-^ 
I, should ' rather doubt ■ it. There would be 
no great injustice in neglecting- such can- 
didates. ... , , . , 

, ,53,568.. So that such a scheme as .you out- 
line would not Bubstantiallj' limit, the field oi 
selection ? — I do not think so. There would 
he some little diflicnlty, no doubt, when, .you 
got outside England, when j»ou went to Scot- 
land 01 - Wales or Ireland, and j-ou would 
pi-obably have to apply tests slightly cliffoi-ent. 
There might be a scliool, which was just -on 
tlie border line, and .vou were in doubt wliethei- 
it should be on the list of recognised schools 
or -uot, but I think in such a case one would 
give tlie school as far as possible the benefit 
of die doubt. If it appeared to be suitable 
for preparing candidates up to the end of the 
frill Secondary School couree, then' piit -it 
on the list rather tlian leave it out. I sec 
difficulties, and this of course is merely teii- 
lative at present, and I haturallj'’liave not 
worked it. out to sec if it could actually Tie 
put ill practice, but I believe it could, and I 
think it would he very desirable. You have 
the great advantage in stai-ting afresh , that 
you would not be injuring aiij-body’s private 
interest; you would not be shutting up a 
cramming establishnieiit, which had been* 
maintaining a number of people for many years 
past ; j-on would be simplj' in-eventing ■ sucli 
establishments from arising in the future. 

53,569. You think that would effectuallv 
stop cramining? — I do not say that you would 
not get a little cramming in the scQiools, hut I 
tliink tliat is verj- much -less deloteriou.s than 
the regular cramming cstahlishiiients, which 
devote themselves entirely to intellectual 
prepai-ation. -and pay little attention to the 
general behaviour and life of tlie boj-. 

, 53,570. 1 suppose the cramming in - the 
schools^ would -not be anj' greater than .tlie 
cramming there might be for the Scholarsliip 
E.xamiuations?— No. I • should think tlie 
examination would have - to - be carefully 
adjusted so as not to encourage cramming. 
Some subjects do' encourage cramming, -while 
othera do not, and 1 should try and bring the 
latter moire to the front. 

63,5 1 1. To what extent should a rigorous 
test of cliaracter and a scrutiny of .the scliool 
i-ecord be combined with’ the competitive 
examination V We have had a grea:t deal of 
rether theoretical evidence on this, -but we 
should like to luiow whether anything could 
be done of a practical character?—! hare liad 
to think a good deal about that in connection 
with the otlier Oominissioii on the Home 
Oivil-Sei-vice, and after thinking of it 'fhi- 
** ^ liaye come to t^ conclusion 

diat It really cannot he done. Tlie only way 
.could he brought into a com- 
5 ^-ould be by assigning 

. ceitain number of marks for good or inferior 
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or bad conduct, not so bad as to require 
rejection. Noiv, that in the first place is 
subject to the objection that schoolmastei-s 
vary very much in the tests which they applj". 
Some of the schoolmasters would give their 
boys very good characters unless there was 
something very grave against them ; others 
would total up every slight offence and deduct 
inarlcs accordingly. I think you would get a 
great diversity of standards. Then 1 feel 
a very great deal of difficulty in publishing 
any such marks. If 5 'ou give a boj' full 
marks for conduct there is no harm in it, but 
supposing you only give him 20 per cent., 
and publish that in an official table, it may 
damage his prospects for quite a time and lie 
will have to live it down. That notion does 
not commend itself to me at all. It is a verj* 
plausible, and at first sight a veiy attractive, 
idea, but the more 5*011 think about it, the 
more impossible it seems. 

53.572. So that you have come to the 
conclusion that, as applied to this or an 5 * other 
Service, however good it is in theor 5 -, it is more 
than difficult to put into practice ? — 1 think so. 

53.573. Are 5*011 of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination as 
a test of intellectual promise is affected by tlie 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do 5 *ou anticipate that an examination at 
the age suggested will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would 5 'ou obviate it 
should the case arise ? — ^No doubt the smaller 
the examination the more accurate it can be 
made. If the number of candidates were very 
small, and the .number of places vei* 5 * small, 
you might do without marks altogether, and 
just put them in order, but I think the public 

• requires marks. 1 do not think the public 
would be satisfied if we merel 5 " put the men 
in order of merit, and said that the first 50 
were successful. When 5 mu get to a largish 
number, an 5 ^thing over 20 , marks are no 
doubt necessary in order to bring them out in 
a definite order. The larger the numbei*s tlie 
more mechanical the examination is likel 5 * to 

• be. I do not know that I cap exactly give 
figures, but I should say an 5 'thiug above 200 
was getting cumbrous, and that no examiner 
could, be expected to preserve a very livel 5 ’^ 
appreciation, .of the varying merits of his 
different candidates, if he was looking forward 
to examining anything like 500 candidates. 

53.574. What is the largest number 5 ’’ou 
have ever had in a Civil Service examination ? 
— We have had nearly 2,000 in the Second Divi- 
sion. The Class 1. examination is about 200 to 
250, and that is fuU 5 ’- big, and ma 5 ’- account for 
some of the occasional results, which do not 
realty correspond, so far as one can ascertain, 
with the merits of the candidates. Sometimes 
you find a realty brilliant man who comes out 
-quite low down *, either he has been fatigued 
b 5 ’- the length of the examination, or the 
.examiners liave been fatigued b 5 '^ tlie number 
of papers they have had to look over. 

53.575. Looking . at it broadly, do . you 


regard it as important to ensm*e the effective- 
ness of the examination that there should be a 
limit as against an unreasonable number or 
an extensive number? — I think it is desirable. 
It is rather difficult to suggest any plan b 5 ’ 
which the number could be limited, and 1 
suppose that is what you are reall 5 * working 
towards. I do not think a preliminaiy exam- 
ination would have a good effect. There used 
to be a preliminaiy examination for the Armi*. 
By thinning out candidates in that wa 5 * 5*011 
would often leave out some of the best. Tliore 
are one or two things which have occurred to 
me which might, perhaps, make the examina- 
tion a rather more exhaustive teat. It lias 
often been suggested and serionsty considered 
whetheY some sort of phj'sical. test should not 
be applied. xVlthough 1 have never tried to 
draw lip rules for a physical examination 
I should have thought it would be quite 
liossible to hold a physical examination and 
give each candidate marks for iih 5 'sical 
excellence. I was reading a proposal a da 5 * or 
two ago for competitions in riding, lunning, 
walking, swimming, and so forth, hut those 
seemed to me rather undesirable. Then I saw 
tlie late Dr. Sir Andrew Clark had ch*awn up 
a table of marks that he was going to give for 
various physical qualities. I put aside that 
table as worthless when I saw he was going to 
give more marks to the man who was 6 ft. 
4 ins. than to the man who was 0 ft. 10 ins. 
You might have to take off a few marks for a 
man who was excessivety tall or a man who 
was excessivety small. What 5 '-ou would realty 
have to go for would be good proportions anil 
good development tliroughout. I should think 
a good board of doctors ought to be able to 
mark the candidates from the point of view of 
ph 5 raical excellence, and also from the point of 
view of accurac 5 ’- of correlation of the limbs 
with the senses. It should be possible to 
devise tests for that purpose. If you gave 
some of the marks in that wa 5 ’' it would to a 
certain extent improve the results. A man 
with a good bod 5 '- as well as a good mind is 
better for tliis purpose than the man who has 
only a good mind. Moreover, there is a 
danger, if you are opening up competition to 
the whole world in tliis wa 5 ’', of getting in a 
certain number of people who have not been 
brought up in a really good environment, and 
therefore are not realty veiy well developed, 
and are likety, possibly, to break down later, 
or not to retain their full physical vigour 
through tlie whole course of their time. 

53.576. What 5 mu have been indicating 
with regard to the ph 5 'sical examination is 
quite distinct from the medical examination ? 

. — -Yes, hut it might he combined with it. 

53.577. But they are two quite distinct 
things ?■ — ^Yes. 

53.578. A man might pass all the medical 
tests? — ^Yes, and still get rather few marks. 
He ma 5 * be sound, but not a fine phi'sical 
being. Then I thinlt a viva voce exami- 
nation is de^rahle, and I should assign 
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a certain pi’oportioii of marics to tliat. I 
sliould have the hoy examined partly in a 
subject which he chose to be examined in 
one of liis school subjects. 

53.579. How much vivd. voee have you now 
in the examination 7 — Nothing except in the 
foreign languages. You may say that the 
practical tests in science are in effect viva voce 
examinations. 

53.580. What subjects would you suggest 
might profitably be dealt unth in that way ? — 
I should say that a candidate might ask to 
have a viva voce examination in such subjects 
as he was presenting for the examination. He 
might like to be examined in classical litem- 
ture or French or German literature or in 
mathematics or science or historj', and we 
would make arrangements accordinglj^ About 
half the time might be spent in cross-cxainhiing 
him on things of ordinary knowledge that 
eveiy schoolboy ought to know, in generally 
ascertaining his alertness and mental efliciency. 

53.581. An examination such as they have 
in the Nai’y, only on a wider scale ? — Yes, but 
1 should giro definite marks. The examina- 
tion for the Navy is intended to exclude people 
who are thought to be unfit. That I should 
not aspire to do. I think you might give the 
people, who made a good show, an advantage, 
and those who made a bad show a disadvan- 
tage. 

53.582. A certain number of marks ? — 
Yes^ 

53.583. If you introduced that into the 
examination it would make it more or less 
essential to have a certain limit to the 
numbers? — It would, certainly. I thought 
if these things were introduced, and the 
numbers turned out to be very large, one 
might have the written examination of the 
candidates first, and bring them out in order 
of merit, and say that the first 200 or the 
first 150 should be subjected to the physical 
examination and the viva voce examination. 

53.584. And cast the rest ? — Yes. Suppos- 
ing you have 50 places to fill, and 150 -were 
subjected to these teats, I think practical 
justice would be done. 

53.585. I gather from what you have said 
that you suggest there should be a general 
viva vocc examincition. on common ssnse and. 
powers of observation, and tliat there should 
be compulsoiy on all candidates a vivd voec 
examination on optional subjects ? — ^Yes, some- 
thing which the candidate chooses. The 
difficulty ivonld he that you would have to 
have somehody there all the time to regulate 
the e.xamination and to see that the different 
subjects were treated in similar ways, someone 
representing the Civil Service Commissioners, 
prohahly two people. The other examineis 
would come on different days, and the exami- 
nation would he conducted accordingly. 

53,586. Would that necessitate more 
examiners ? — T on would have to increase the 
amount of work of the examiner's. Possibly 
■the same examiner could do the vivd voce who 


[continued, 

did the witten papers. It would certainly 
increase the cost, but not, I should say, by a 
veiy great sum. 

53.587. Tliat practically exhausts aU the 
questions I ivant to ask you on the open com- 
petitive examination, and 1 will go on to the 
probationary period. Supposing the age for 
the competitive examination is reduced, would 
it be possible to frame a cun-icnlmn for 
Indian Civil Service probationera, extending 
over three yeara and calculated to give them 
a good general knowledge of law, a ground- 
ing in one classical and in one veinacular 
language, and some knowledge of Political 
Economy, Indian Histoiy, and Indian Soci- 
ology ? — I should think it ought certainly to 
be possible. The difficulty would bo to ^ve 
the couree anj' unity. 1 should be inclined to 
think you would group all your subjects 
round Indian hislorj’-, making that the back- 
bone of the whole thing and making the 
languages and law and sociology to fit into 
that, it would have to be very carefully 
Jh-amed, but I see no reason whs' it should not 
be made a good educational course. You 
might have some European histoiy also, 
because it is not desirable to concentrate 
entirelj' upon India ; it is desirable to have 
some standards for comparison. Of course, 
that would require extremely careful considera- 
tion, but I do not see why it should not he 
made a good couree. With regard to law, I 
do not Imow how you tliought of treating tliat. 
I should have thought that there again Indian 
law, if there is any single Indian system of law 
or mass of Indian law, might be made the sub- 
ject matter for a general theoretical teaching 
of law, and that European law and Homan law 
and so forth should only be brought in as 
illustrative material : that Indian law should 
really be the basis of the whole instruction. 
That, of couree, is only a suggestion. 

53.588. Do you think it probable that the 
approved Universities, or a certain number of 
them, would establish a school of Indian 
studies upon the lines indicated and confer an 
Honours Degree upon results of an examina- 
tion on that curriculum ? — I really do not 
know. 

53.589. It is for us to find out from the 
Universities, you think ? — I tliink it is. They 
might or they might not. It would be veiy 
difficult to get an authoritative opinion from 
anybody about tliat. The only body at Cam- 
bridge that can decide tliat is the Senate, and 
you can never telLliow they will vote. 

53.590. Would it he possible to get the 
Universities, which make provision for teach- 
ing this curriouluni of Indian studies, to 
conduct au examination in common tlu'ough 
tlie agency of a Joint Board? If so, could 
the results of this examination be accepted 
by. the Civil Service Commission as deter- 
mining tlie place of the candidates in the 
Service, and as a substitute for the Final 
examination ? — Ai-e you contemplating any 
change in the Government of India Act ? 
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53.591. It miglit necessitate a change ? — 
I think it veiy likelj'' would. If 3 'ou are going 
to change the Government of India Act that 
would make a difference. As the Act now 
runs, I believe it would be necessary that the 
results of such an examination should be the 
results of the Civil Service Commission. We 
should have to be represented on it in such a 
manner that we could regard sudi an exami- 
nation as our examination. 

53.592. I suppose that would be the diffi- 
cultj’’ in regard to the Universities ? — ^I think 
it would be. I think diat if we retained 
our present functions, it would be necessary 
that the Civil Service Commission shonld be 
effectivelj’’ represented on such a Board, that 
tliere should be somebody there who could 
saj' with authoritj- that whatever was suggested 
either did or did not suit our pm-poses. We 
should have to have a veto or deciding voice to a 
certain extent. But apart from that, no doubt 
we should be able to accept the actual marking 
of the papers, provided we thought all the 
arrangements were such as we could approve. 
As the Act at present stands I doubt whether 
we could accept the results of such a Joint 
Board. 

53.593. The Act laj’s it down that the 
examination must be dealt with exclusively 
by the Civil Service Commissioners ? — That 
is what it practically comes to at present. If 
3 'ou are thinking of legislation it ought to be 
easy enough to frame legislation so as to make 
that a little more elastic. 

53.594. Are jou. satisfied with the present 
list of approved Universities ? Do you think 
the Indian Civil Service probationers should 
be confined to residential Universities ? — Tire 
present list of approved Universities includes 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and four 
others, but as far as I can see no candidate 
has ever been prepared, at any rate since 1895, 
at an 3 '''bf the four others, which include the 
four Scotch Universities. I imagine they 
have no subsidy fi'om the India Council, and 
that they have no teachers in the languages 
and so forth, and therefore that nobody com- 
pletes his probation at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, or Aberdeen. So far as the 
other Universities go they seem to perform 
their duties very satisfactorily. 

53.595. The candidates start their educa- 
tion at these Universities, but do not complete 
it there ? — ^Yes. They have their preliminary 
education at the Scotch Universities, but do 
not go to them for their year’s probation. 
They go to the four Universities, which have 
the staff and the facilities for carr 3 ’-ing out the 
special courses in languages, history, law, and 
so forth. 

53.596. So that really for probationary 
purposes the candidates are confined to the 
four Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Dublin ? — ^Yes, and in London it is all in 
University College. 

53.597. Do you include Manchester ? — 
Manchester appears in my list, but I had 


overlooked it. Manchester is recognised, but 
nobody lias been there. With regard to the 
second part of the question, I think it is 
highly desirable that these young men, sup- 
posing 3 'ou selected them at the age of about 
19, and submitted them to a probationary 
course, should go to a residential Universit 3 '^ 
to complete their social training. I doubt 
whether they can get the same kind of social 
training in London ; they can get all the 
instruction, of course, but they do not get 
the life of the place and the moulding that 
ymung men exercise one on the other. I 
should think a residential University of ver 3 ’- 
great advantage from that point of view. 

53.598. Would you think it desirable to • 
establish in England a separate institution 
apart from the existing Universities ? — I am 
rather against that on the whole, but I see 
advantages in it. The members of the Service 
would get to know each other much more 
intimatmy and thoroughly than they do at 
present. The disadvantage I see is that it 
might be rather narrowing. The probationers 
would not get the wide outlook that they 
would get if they went to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Another disadvantage, it may be an 
imreal one, but seems rather real to me, might 
be the falling into cliques : some people 
might be regarded as outsiders and cold- 
shouldered a good deal. It is very diflScult to 
avoid that, I think. 

53.599. I suppose a really efficient institu- 
tion of this character would involve great 
expense ? — Veiy considerable expense, no 
doubt. You will want buildings and good 
grounds and an extremely good head, the best 
head you can possibly get, and you would 
have to have a considerable staff of teadiers of 
all kinds. I have not tried to estimate the 
expense, but it would not be very small. A 
longer period of probation would be expensive 
an 3 -how. If you are going to send 50 young 
men every 3 ’-ear to the University for three 
years you have to- give them a good deal of 
Bustentation money, and you have to subsidise 
the Universities as to staff and so forth. It 
will be expensive, but I should think a 
separate institution would be more expensive. 

53.600. Will it entail a considerable in- 
crease of staff at Universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge ? — I think it would. The men 
only go now for one year, and if they went for 
three years it would mean that three times as 
much work would fall on many of the teachers, 
the language teachei-s, for instance. Of course 
in some of the subjects it ought to be possible 
to find people in the University to act as 
lecturers to the body of probationers. It 
would necessitate an increase qf staff, but 
perhaps not a very great one. 

53.601. So that, regarded from that point 
of view, it would be much less expensive than 
the establishment of a separate institution ? — 
I think so. You would have to think of all 
sorts of things, pensions and so on, for a 
Government institution. 
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53^602. Coming, to general matters, do you 
consider that the combination of tlie Qgen 
Competitive Examination for the Home and 
Colonial .Civil Sendee with that of the Indian 
Civil Service is to the advantage of India ? — 
Under present conditions I should say it \vas 
advantageous to India. You have a joint 
competition for three Sendees at x>resent. A 
man who is considering whether he will go in 
for the competition has three strings to his 
how, and he feels that if he cannot get India 
lie may got tlie Horae Civil Sendee, or lie may 
get an Eastern cadetship. The three competi- 
tions working together I should say attract _a 
ranch larger field than would he attracted if 
they were aU separate, and to that, avtent I 
think it is advantageous to India. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that a good 
many of the beat men prefer the Home Civil 
Service, but I am not siu'e tliat there you do 
not get a natural selection, which is rather 
advantageous to India. The more enterprising 
and vigorous type of mind would select the 
wider sphere of work and go to India, rather 
than stay at home in a Government office. A 
great many of the men who come out first go 
to tire Horae Civil Seiwicc, hut on the whole I 
should say you get out of tire firet .30 those 
who were most anxious for wide opportunities, 
and that is the kind of men you want. If you 
are going to alter the ages, tlren you are 
i-unning on your own lines, and I think you 
are strong enough. Yon are much, the strongest 
part of the competition. You have many more 
places to offer than the Home Civil &rvice 
and the Colonial Civil Service together. You 
are quite strong eiiougli to stand alone, unless 
the enterprise of the hoj-s of England has 
completely departed. 

53.603. Do you think it would he practic- 
able to hold tire medical examination before 
instead of after the open competitive examina- 
tion ? — I think it would be possible. I have 
been suggesting tliat it should be li^d in a 
certain way, but apart from that, if you keep 
the competition as it is at present, you could 
hold the medical examination hrfore. The 
ohjection is that you have to examine so many 
more people. At present you only examine 
those_ who actually are succes^ul, hut if you 
held- it hefdi'e the open competition you would 
have to examine everybody. 

53.604. It has been -put to us that, if a 
.candidate of doubt'M fitness' is examined 
medically after the literary examiiiatioh, there 
is a possibiUty tliat he may he let through 
without quite such a strict scrutiny as he 
would have got liad lie been tested physically 
beforehand? — ^I should not have said thafthat 
was BO. If a candidate has any doubt as 
to Ins fitneks for tiiis Service we . allow him 
.to go to our Medical Reiferee, whp then 
rejiorts to us anything that he may be 
anxious about, and -we tell tlie candidate that 
wo cannot pledge ourselves as to wliat will 
happen in tlie final medical examination,' hut 
that at the time when tliis report was sent in 


it appesu'ed that his health was such that we 
could, or could not. pass him. The candidates 
can thus find out hefoiehand whether’, they are 
likelj' to pass by paying a guinea., _ •. 

. 53,605. Can you tell us why. it is- tlie 
practice of the Civil Service Commissioner to 
employ a private medical- practitioner instead 
of the ordinary Board of the India Olfice to 
test, recruits for , the Indian Civil- Service ? 
The Medical Board,, consists of two doctor 
■with Indian experience. They are - officers 
wlio have served in.India, and their duties are 
to inspect candidates for the other Services, 
and thej’ also, as you laiow, inspect the Indian 
Civil Service officei’s when tliey are in England 
on sick leave ?-^Tliere .was a loiigish c.oiTe.s- 
pondence .ahont .that in the year. 18R3, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners at that time came 
to the conclusion that to hand- pver. their 
functions to the Medical. Boanl at the India 
Office was not consistent with the Act... I do 
not -Icnow whether they took a very.iiarrow 
view- of the Act, but, that was the. .view they 
took. , , Dr. .Se 3 nnonr Taylor, who , floes .the 
■work for us, . and .Sir Andrew Clark .before 
him, and Dr. -OiT, all liad private practice, but 
thej’’ were also tbe recognised medical referees 
of our..l^ard. They acted in all Idnd of waj's 
for ns,. besides .exainining the Intlian Civil 
Service men. 

. 53,6136. Had thejf Indian, experience?— No, 
Dr. Seyraoui'. Taylor, at least, has not. 

^,607. 'SVouk'l' 3 ’ 6 u. say it ■would be an 
advantage to the officer . inspecting .these 
recruits to, ha-ve Indian exiierience ? — J could 
not say. I think it is an advantage that he 
sho-uld have, private practice, because it keeps 
him iipito tbe mark. A medical officer shut 
up in the office would tend, I believe,, to get 
behind .the tinies, but if he’ has primfe prac- 
tice,, and hospital 'practice, he is bound to hea-r 
rriiat is,, going on and to be. kept. acquainted 
witii the progress of inedical' science. The 
I’eason -why me Commissioners in 1883 did 
pot accept -the suggestion of. tlie India Office 
to emploj’^ the Medical Board of the India 
.Office.-was Aat they felt it was not consistent 
with. the Act. .- . . - , ' 

53.608. Apart, from having to alter the 
Act, did . they advance any arguments ..in 
favour of against it? — ^No. 3?hey were quite 
.■willing up to a certain poiiiti but when they 
found they .would reallj-. have to gree' up their 
own.powera of deciding wliether a candidate 
.was medically fit or not' to the Medical Board 
of tliC'Iiidia Office, thej’^came to tiie.cond’usion 
that_they w'eve not sit Uberty to do it. 

53.609. Could j'on tell us what standard is 
in force for tMs medical test, whetlier it is 
uniform ? It is kept uniform hy alwaj’s 
haying the same examiner, and by the decisions 
being really the decisions of our Board! , The 
mediral examiner reports to us. and -we consider 
any defects . that he may have discovered in 
anj' of these j'onng men, and we either reject 
J-hem or pass them apeordingty. They reach 
a very high, standard of inedical fitness ,on the 
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wLole at that tihie, however tliej' may tiim 
out afterwards. I can put in, if you like, the 
points’”' on which the Medical Examiner has 
to report if you have not j’et had that in 
emdence. It is a very thorough examination. 
The only point I am a little doubtful about is 
with regard to eyesight ; I see in some of 
your examinations s'otu' standai’d of eyesight 
is certainly more severe than ours. Our view 
is that anj' ordinary degree of short-sight, 
wliich can be fully corrected by glasses, is not 
a disqualification unless there is any disease 
of the ej'es. If there is any doubt as to the 
condition of the eyes the candidate is sent to 
an ocuUst, and we have a thoroughly full 
report from him. Short of anj' disease of the 
eye, a moderate degree of shoi-t-siglit or astig- 
matism, which can be fully corrected by glasses, 
we do not consider to be a disqualification. 

53.610. Can you say why you have always 
refrained from publishing this test in the 
way the Medical Board at tlie India Office 
publish theirs ? — ^The reason that we do not 
publish any test is because we think it is 
better not to tie our hands. We prefer to 
decide each case upon its merits with the 
advice of our medical referees. If the medical 
referee recommends the rejection of a man, 
that man has a right to go before a Board 
of three distinguished medical men chosen by 
us who report to us again, and we act upon 
their opinion. If they are in doubt we gener- 
ally rejeet. We have this paper also which 
points out the kind of tilings to which we liave 
regard.t' it is veiy difficult to put down on 
paper anything which should be regarded as 
a &ed medical standard. 

53.611. ' Apart from what j'ou have said 
about the eye test, we should like to hear if 
you can suggest any other steps which might 
be -taken to stiffen the examination? — ^I really 
do not know what else we could do unless we 
had always two 'or three persons concerned in 
it. It is a veiy thorough examination, and 
lasts for a long time. 

53.612. Yours is an examination by an 
individual ? — Yes. He generally has an 
assistant tliere who I suppose is really qrute 
a subordinate. 

53.613. Would you be prepai-ed to give 
any opinion as to the merits of an examination 
by an individual as distinguished from a 
Board of two? — ^There is an advantage un- 
doubtedly in having more than one ; one may 
see something the other does not. 

53.614. Would you say it would be an 
advantage in connection with these particular 
recruits if you had a Board of menibei-s, one 
of whom had had Indian experience ? — ^I should 
think it would be quite good. I do not see 
wh 3 ’' we should- not employ some officer of 
Indian experience,- and that would get over 
the difficulty of the Act. If he was nominated 
to advise us we should not be delegating our 
functions at all. 

* Vide Appendix No. "V. 
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53.615. Do jou think that would be an 
improvement on the present practice? — Yes. 
It has never been suggested to me before, and 
I thinlt it certainly might be advantageous. 
I see that the number rejected during the last 
10 j'ears is very small, in fact almost negligi ble. 

53.616. What is the number rejected ? — 
The number rejected since 1900 is two,'* and 
the second case appears not j-et to have been 
decided. 

53.617. Have j-ou any retm-n to show over 
a jDeriod of 10 years how inanj* of those tliat 
are passed and go out to India become 
medically unfit ? — I have not. 

53.618. It would be au interesting return ? 
— ^It would. In 1883 or thereabouts the 
question was raised by the Province of Bombaj*, 
which seemed to think that the candidates, 
who went out there, did not stand the climate 
as they ought to, and there was an inquiry 
held over the whole of India. The otlier 
provinces did not support Bombay. The 
Indian Government seemed to be on the whole 
satisfied at that time with the medical fitness 
of the men who went out. We never get any 
reports fi-om the Goveiumeut of India as to 
the medical history of the people who go out 
after having been passed by us. It would bo 
be very useful to know, at anv rate, during 
the first five j’-ears. After that all kinds of 
accidents come in. 

5-3,619. After j-ou have isassed them j'ou 
see nothing more of them? — We see them 
twice. Thej' are examined at the beginning 
and at the end of their probationary course, 
but after that we see no more of them. 

5-3,620. Do j'ou see any disadvantage in 
examining them in the fii-st instance and tlien 
another hodj' having supervision of them in 
subsequent years ? — It is a disadA'^antago 
cleai'ly. 

53.621. You are able to tell by the returns 
the kind of illnesses to which an officer is 
susceptible in India? — Yes. 

53.622. And j'ou would be able to take 
pai'ticular note of that in the original examina- 
tion which you are not able to do under the 
present practice ? — That is so. 

53.623. You liaA-e put in these compara- 
tive statistical statements’* we asked j-ou for. 
Ha^m you been able to give us the return of 
the number of candidates, European and 
Indian, avIio haA’e appeared dm-ing the last 
ten years at the combined examination ? — I 
have giA'en j'ou that for a long Avay back. 

53,62-1. And the number of candidates, 
Eui’opean and Indian, Avho appeared at the 
examinations for the Indian Gh-il Service 
before 1892 for a period of ten years ? — have 
given you tliat for all the j'eai-s, from the 
beginning to the end. 

53,625. Gan j-ou supplj- us ivith a return 
sho'wing us in what order of merit the suc- 
cessful candidates at the combined examina- 
tion d-uring the last ten j-ears hai-e been 

* Vide Appendix No. IT. 
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selected for tlie Home, Indian, and Colonial 
Sendees ? — I have given yon tliat return in a 
somewhat different form which I think will 
give you the information which you desire. 

I have given you, since 189 d, when tlie com- 
bined examination hegan, the number of can- 
didates out of the first ten who were assigned 
to the Indian Civil Sendee, the number of 
candidates out of the first 20, and the number 
of candidates out of the first 30 who went 
to India. It shou-s a slightly increasing 
reluctance to go to India. Out of tlie first 
30 in 1901 21 went to India; in 1912 only 
13 : 1911 was die worst year. 

53.626. Is there any particular reason for 
the substantial falling off in 1911? — I think 
there were a good many Home Civil Service 
appointments offered. 

63.627. (Mr. Gokkale.) Was that on 
account of the Insurance Act? — No, tliat 
would have been in 1912. 

53.628. (Sir Theodore Id orison.') This 
includes the number of Indians successful? 
— It does. I do not remember an Indian ever 
taking the Home Civil Service except one, 
and he did not like it and gave it np. There 
is no reason why the Indian should not take 
the Home Civil Service. 

.03,629. (Chairman.) You put these re- 
turns*' ill to us officially now ? — Yes. 

53.630. Do you think it would he possible 
for the Civil Service Commissioners to conduct 
satisfactorils' a competitive e.xamination in 
India for the Indian Civil Sendee based upon 
the curricula of the Indian Universities? — It 
would be difficidt, but I suppose it could be 
done. It might be expensive. We should 
have to send out people from here to take 
charge of the printed papers and the written 
papere from firet to last. We should also 
have to send out inspectors from this country 
if we were to he reaUy responsihle for it. 
Have you any opinion of how many would 
compete? 

53.631. Assuming it is a limited number ? 
— The smaller the numbers tlie less the ex- 
pense. If you could in any waj" limit the 
numher it would make it much easier. If wo 
had to deal witli 1,000 or 2,000 it would be a 
big job. 

53.632. Supposing you had to deal witli 
200 ? — ^We ought to he able to do that. 

53.633. Would you as time proceeded 
employ people in India ? — I should not like to 
say that heforeliand. We should have to take 
advice in the matter. We should do it as far 
as possible, no doubt, but we should have to 
find out what we could do hy experience. I 
do not think we could say anything before- 
hand. We should certainly have to begin by 
sending out three or four people of om- own. 

53.634. Could you, with yom- knowledge 
of the whole subject, ivork out an approximate 
estimate of what the cost would be of an 
examination for 200 candidates ? — 1 could do 
that in a very conje ctural way. 

• Yide Appendix No. IV. 


53.635. Whether jt was held in one centre 
or several centres would make a great 
difference in the cost ? — ^Yes. 

33.636. If it was held in one centre it 
would be much less ? — Yes. I do not know 
veiy much about the curricula of the Indian 
Universities, hut I tliink they resemble each 
other very much, and there would he no 
difficult 5 ' about that. As to setting the papers 
there ought to be really no great difficulty. 
The value of the examination would be a 
different question. 

53.637. I take it you would send out one 
or two representatives to conduct the examina- 
tion, and in addition to that a certain number 
of examiners ? — I do not know whether the 
examiners would have to go out. We shoidd 
employ examinere either in India or here, 
whichever proved Uie most convenient. The 
great thing we would have to look after would 
be the proper conduct of the examination and 
secrecy of the printed and m-itten papers. 

53.638. (2Lfr. Ohauhal.) There would have 
to be a viva uoee examination ? — There might. 
If we have a viva voce out there it would add 
very much to the expense, because you would 
have to have a good many vivA voce examiners 
in the various subjects. 

53.639. (Chairman.) Would it cost more 
to institute a vivA voce examination in India 
than it would to have a more extended vivA 
voce examination in England ? — Unless one 
could find people thoroughly qualified to hold 
a vivA voce examination who were resident in 
India there would he aU the travelling ex- 
penses to and fro, and the waste of time and 
so forth. It would ho very much more expen- 
sive. If you have a vivA voce examination in 
London all you have to pay is a man’s fare to 
and from some neighbouring totvn and the 
day’s expenses and liis fee. ]3ut if he has to 
travel all the way to India and back you have 
to add sometliing like forty days’ travelling 
and expenses. 

53.640. (Mr. Chai(bal.).A viva voce exami- 
nation may be confined to those who succeed 
in getting through the written examination ? 
— ^You could keep it down to that. 

53.641. (Chairman.) It would he useful to 
us if you put down an approximate estimate*' 
of what the cost would be to conduct an 
examination in India in one centre for 200 
students, with and without viva voeo exami- 
nation ? — I will do that. 

53.642. (Lord BonaldsJiay.) On the ques- 
tion of the cost of conducting an examination 
in India, supposing yon were asked to conduct 
examinations at two centres instead of at one, 
presumably the examination papers rvould lie 
different at each centre? — They would be die 
same, or they ought to be the same. 

53.643. I do not see there would he much 
point, then, in having it at more than one 
centre ?— We can make them different if 
desired, but then you will have to have two 
competitions. 


* Vide Appendix No, IV. 
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53,644:. (Chairman.) I think we must 
assume that there will be one examination at 
one centre ? — Then I need not consider the 
possibility of holding it at two centres. If 
you. have a single competition all the papers 
mtist be the same, otherwise the candidates 
have different conditions. 

53.645. (Lord Bonaldsliay.) You have 
suggested that if we were to lower the age 
you would prefer to see it from 18 to 19 
with two examinations in the course of the 
year ? — expressed a slight preference for that. 

53.646. My only objection to that is that 
it would give the men who are going up 
for their second shot a very short time to 
recover from the first examination and pre- 
pare for the second ? — ^1 was thinking of 
having them at intervals of six months. 

53.647. What time of j'ear do you suggest? 
— I suppose one would naturally be held 
somewhere about June, and the other perhaps 
in December ; December would be the first 
.and June the second. You would have to 
have the examination about June, so that 
they should be readj' to go up to the Univer- 
sity in October. Y^ou would have to allot a 
certain number of vacancies to each competi- 
tion ; supposing you had 60 vacancies to 
deal with, you would allow 30 to one and 
30 to the other. I am not at all sure whether 
the better plan is not to have two annual 
examinations. 

53.648. When j-ou speak of allotting 30 
to one and 30 to the other, that is not done 
at the present time, is it? — No, there is only 
one competition now. 

53.649. But a man has two shots ? — Yes. 
There are vacancies allotted to each exami- 
nation. 

53.650. Under your suggested plan would 
not you be very much reducing a man’s 
chances ? — I do not think so. 

53.651. At present, supposing there are 
60 vacancies, a man who goes up for his first 
shot has 60 chances, but supposing he fails ? 
— Then he goes up again and has another 
chance for anotlier 60 vacancies, but he has 
twice as many people to compete with. He 
has the product of two years instead of one. 

53.652. It comes to the same thing? — 
Practically. 

53.653. Then my only objection is that 
before the man has his second shot jmu are 
really not going to give him very much 
chance of recovery and working up again. 
Presumably he has been working pretty hard 
for his first examination in December, and 
if he fails and wants to have another try it 
means he has to go straight away and work 
up again? — ^That is so, but I do not know 
that he ought to be very much exhausted. 

53.654. Gould you tell me roughly about 
how many recognised schools there would be 
hkely to be if this suggestion was carried 
out of getting certificates from headmastem ? 
— I am afraid I could not. There are, I think, 
about 250 schools belonging to the Head masters’ 


Association, and all those I imagine would 
come in. 1 might possibly get the number 
fi-om the Board of Education. 

53.655. It would he a very large number ? 
— Yes. 

53.656. There was also a point with regard 
to the ph3^ical examination which you thought 
might be combined with the mental examina- 
tion. We have had medical evidence that 
it would be very difficult to assign marks for 
ph3rsical qualification, or even to put candi- 
dates together in different classes, and when 
you suggested that some men who now got 
through were men whose physique was such 
that they might conceivably break down very 
early in their career, and that those men 
should be assigned a lesser number of marks 
than other candidates, should not those men 
be rejected altogether? — It is a question of 
degree. If a person is really in such a 
physical condition that you can saj' his 
defects are likely to interfere with the course 
of his career, then 3’-ou ' reject him, but it 
seems to me there are people stronger or 
weaker, and you might mark them. 

53.657. What sort of things would 3’-ou give 
marks for? — Such things as good muscular 
development, good action of the heart, circula- 
tion, and limgs, good teeth, good eyesight, and 
so on. 

53.658. Take the case of good action of 
the heart and lungs, ought a man whose heart 
and lungs were not good to pass for the Indian 
Service ? — Not if he was bad, but it might he 
better or worse- 

53.659. Assuming that a man is sufficiently 
good to pass, and that the action of his heart 
and lungs is good, is it possible when 3'ou 
have a man of that stage to say that the action 
of another man’s heart and lungs is so much 
better that he deserves so many more marks ? 
— You are pressing me rather furtlier than 1113’' 
medical knowledge goes, but 1 do recognise 
great differences in apparent constitutional 
vigour between people who certainl3’' ought to 
pass, and 1 shoidd have thought tliose could 
be recognised in the examination. It ma3'’ 
turn out that no proper system of marking can 
be invented, but at present I am inclined to 
think it is possible. I should not hke to give 
a conclusive opinion. 

53.660. With regard to the viva voce 
examination, would 3-ou sa3’^ that the results 
of such an examination vary veiy much with 
the individuality of the examiners ? If 3'ou 
have several different examiners carrying on 
the viva voee examination is their standard 
likely to differ much one from another? — I 
think if 3’^ou had completely different exami- 
nations the standards would vary very much, 
but m3' notion is that there should be people 
present throughout the examination acting 
for us in regulating the examination and 
keeping tlie standards even. I think if that 
were done it would be quite possible, especially 
as there would be in the examination of every 
candidate a part directed to matters of com- 
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mon Icnowledge, on H'liicli the standai'd pre- 
suinahly would be tlie' same. You coiild test 
them as to their mental alertness and A’lgour 
on ordinary subjects, as well as on -their 
subjects oi special study. The shifting 
cxaininei'S' would deal with the special sub- 
jects, and tlic permanent examiners with tlie 
general subjects. Under those circumstances 
it ought to be possible to Iceep the standard 
even. It is essential tliat there should lie at 
least one person present all through so as to 
keep the standard even. 

53.661. You told us that there are nine 
Universities altogether recognised, but from 
the point of practice only four are made use 
of by probationers. Could you tell us on 
what grounds the Univeisities are recognised ? 
—I really do not know ; it was doiie belore I 
came into the oflSee. Yery likely some of the 
other Universities did not e.xist when the 
recognition was given. The recognition has 
not been canvassed at all within tlie last 10 
years, and it is somewliat ancient histoiy. 
So far as the recognition of five of tliose 
Universities goes it appears to have no 
importance at all. 

53.662. With regard to the medical exami- 
nation, am I right in underatanding jmu to 
say tliat the actual decision does not rest witli 
the medical man, but witli a Board of lay- 
men ? — Yea, acting upon his report. 

53.663. You receive the reports of the 
medical man, and upon those reports you 
decide whether a candidate should be rejected 
or not ? — That is so. If necessary we see him 
and talk to him, and get his opinion by word 
of mouth. 

53.664. But there is no medical man on 
that Board — No. 

63.665. You said somethingaboutaMedical' 
Board of three men if the candidate appealed. 
Is that a regulai" Board? — IVe get an adverse 
report from our local man and we write th the 
caiididate and say we are not satisGed at 
present that he is fit ; bnt if he likes he can 
appear before a Board of three, which for a 
post of this importance he generally elects to 
do. Our medical referee is on tliat Board, 
because lie knows what the policy of the Board 
is, and two othere are selected by us from the 
highest members of tlie profession. Normally 
they_ would be physicians, but if it were' a 
sm-gical matter they might be two surgeons, 
or two oculists, or two aurists, or whatever 
type of specialists seemed most suitable. 

53.666. Wlien this Medical Board has 
examined the candidate tliej^ report to you, 
and tlie de6i8ion again rests entirely with you? 
— ^Yes. We should generally accept it, but it 
has happened that they have recommended 
acceptance, and we have rejected, because we 
did- not wish to take the risk. They have said 
they did not see intich risk, but we’ -haive 
rejected, -because . we thought 'there ' -was a 
doubt. • It -is a written report. ' They do not 
merely say that they recommend . a person as 


fit,- but they say that they find so and so, and 
bn the whole they think siicli and such things 
likely' 'to occur'in the future. , ' 

53.667. Is the medical exariihiatidh ’ tlie 

same, for tlie Home Civil'Service candidates as 
for tlie Indian Civil'Service ?f— li, is Conductefl 
in the same way, but we should cei'tfuhiy lie 
much more strict with the ' caiidiflates for the 
Indian Service. Jt does liappen tliat we 'rejeet 
for India, but not for Home, ' when • ive are 
advised that there 'are eonstitntiprial indica- 
tions which render it iiihdvisable to send such 
a person out to'India. ' ' ' 

53.668. The same . doctor examines ..the 
candidates ' for hotli Services ? — Yes', The 
examination is the same 'and if is conducfdd 
geiierall 3 ' before the candidates have decided 
whether they ivish to , go to Tnclia ',or .iake 'a 
Home Scrince /appbiiitnie'nt." The ‘report 
might be that the candidate was, i;e;^ardefl, as 
fit for the Homo Civil Service, but' lidt' 'lor- 
India. I reincmher a case not veiy.loug ago 
where a candidate took our opinion before the 
examination and we told hint that .we.did not 
regard him as fit ' for India, ' but' he ,could 
probably pass for the Home Civil Seiyice. , 

,53,669. Again the decision .rest^' entirely 
with the Board ol lajnnen?; — Yes,, acting 
upon recognised principles and .nnturhlly 
Bwaj’ed by tlie advice of the ex 2 ievts. j ' 

53.670. Supposing a candidate comps tip 

for the Indian Civil Service . and j'ou deoiile 
that he is not medicallj' fit for that Service, 
would j’ott inform him that, although, j'-pu did 
not consider him fit lor the Indian Sen’ice, 
j’-on would be prepared to pass him for the 
Home Sendee ? — That is possible. ’ 

53.67 1. Would that be j-oui- usual practice ? 

— I cannot saj' it has ei'er happened, “.but 
theoretically it might happen.- . The - case 
which conies nearest is the one I have quoted 
where we gave a prospectii'c opinion' that he 
might not be fit for India, hut might be fit for 
the' Home Service. ... 

53.672. (Sir Theodore Morisori.) With 

regard to -the open examination as it is con- 
ducted now, we have recereed a good deal'of 
evidence about it in India,' especiallj'^' Indian 
opinion upon the subject. ■ On what 'principle 
do you assign a certain number of marks td 
one subject or a less or greater number to 
another? For instance, -wlij” do j’ou -give 
Latin and Greek so mudi more th^ Ai-abic 
and 'Sanskrit? — '.Arabic and Sanskrit are 
languages tliat' I do not know veiy mndi 
about. We increased the marks for Ai'abic 
and Sanskrit not long ago. ' • 

'53,673. Why is Roman Law 500 ? What 
is the just valuation of different subjects ? — 1 
tliink absolutely just valuation is impossible; 
but the main considerations no doubt are tlie 
difficiiltj' of the subject and' its educational 
importance. I daresaj' if j-bu were to ci'oss-i 
famine me on tlie relative value, of an 
. *^8'^h essaj' and Homan Law I- might-find 
It difiScult to give 'good- reasons •why'thej’’ 
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should be marked to . the same standard. It 
is a rule of thumb to a large extent. 

' 53,674. Do you make it as far as possible 
correspond witli the values rvhich are assigned 
by the University? — do not think tliat 
would he possible, because the University 
gives a degree, for instance, in law or 
classics. It does not say whicli is the more 
valuable degree. 

53.675. It is known that it is easier to get 
a First in certain things tlian in other's, and 
there are a certain number of schools more 
highlj- esteemed than others. Do 3'ou follow 
that opinion which is prevalent at the 
Universities? — It is always changing at the 
Univei-sities and we have not changed for ten 
j'eai's. We endeavour to estimate it as best 
we can. • We cannot change evei-y j'ear. I 
think, however, it is quite time tliat a change 
was made ; in fact, at the instance of the 
Commission on the Home Civil Service we 
have promised to go into that verj'' thorouglilj'. 

53.676. We received evidence in India to 
the effect tliat although they had ver3‘ gi'eat 
confidence in the Civil Service Commissioners 
the3' did think the subjects were not fair to 
Indian education, and they pleaded partieu- 
larl3’' for the addition of Indian History, 
Indian Philosophy, Persian, and the Indian 
vernaculars, the latter to balance French, 
German, and Italian ? — I think that tlie 
examination at present is not intended in the 
main to fit Indian education, but to fit English 
education. 

53.677. I should like to know how you 
woirld value things like Indian philosophy and 
Indian vernaculars and iiossibl3' Indian histor3', 
the difficulties of which 3’ou have no experience 
of in English Universities ? — It would be 
extremely difficult. I have always thought it 
would be very much better to have a separate 
examination for the Indian students and let 
them compete for a proportion of the posts, 
but that is against the Act as it at present 
stands. 

53.678. The wa3' in which you would value 
these particular Indian subjects as against the 
subjects you liave in England would be very 
arbitrar3’' ? — ^It would be difficult. Of coui-se 
there are man3'' people in England, eminent in 
these subjects, who would put all their infor- 
mation at our disposal. But 1 would mucli 
rather have a separate examination for 
India. 

53.679. I suppose there is a posBibilit3- 
that there would be constant friction with 
regard to the valuation between the different 
subjects ? — ^I am sure tliere would. It exists 
now. 

53.680. J think you contemplate that the 
probationers, if they have a three 3'^ears’ course, 
will require some sustentation allowance ? — I 
feel sure they will. 

53.681. We had a good deal of complaint 
that 1501. is not enough ? — I have often heard 
that myself. 


53.682. Do you think that sometlring like 
2001. would do ? — 200Z. ought to do. 

53.683. You are of opinion that it cannot 
be less tlran 1501. and might liave to be 200Z. ? 
— That is so. If 3-ou include books anil 
ever3*thing it could not be much less than 2007. 

53.684. That will make 3’’our expenditure 
upon sustentation alone between 22,0007. and 

30.0007. ? — Something of that sort. 

53.685. And there is a certain amount to 
be paid to Universities ? — Yes. 

53.686. In addition 5''ou would have to 
increase what 3'-ou pa3’' now ? — Yes, .vou would 
have to pa3' the Universities more. You might 
save a little, not ver3’’ much, 153'' onl5’' having 
two centres or one centre. 

53.687. With regard to the special institu- 
tion, I see that Coopers Hill cost on an average 

22.0007. to 25,0007. a 3’ear including ever\'- 
thing, even wines, spirits, and soda water. It 
was designed for 15l) students, but there were 
usuall3' 120 to 1 30. The3’^ had a mechanical 
labomtoiy, which is a very e.xpensive thing 
and which 3-ou would not need. Law and 
Indian histor3' would be cheaper to teach ? — 
Yes. You might like to have a course in 
Hygiene and that sort of thing. 

53.688. In face of those figures do 3'’ou 
still think it is necessarily so much dearer ? — 
It looks as if it was not, but naturall3' I have 
not thought much about it 3'et. 

53.689. You thought it would be desirable 
to confine it if possible to residential Univer- 
sities ? — Yes. 

53.690. Do you think it wmdd be possible 
to sa5- that the3’ should onl3' go to Oxford and 
Cambridge ? — I think 1 had in m3- mind 
Oxford and Cambridge, but 1 do not think I 
definitely excluded Dublin. 

53.691. Anyhow 3-ou had in 3-our mind 
only two or possibly three ? — ^That was my 
idea. 

53.692. Do you think that is practical 
politics ? — 1 do not see wh3- not. If you are 
going to pay I do not see why you should not 
send them where you like. You give them 
the advantage of fi’ee training for well-paid 
work and 3-ou reserve to 3'’ourself the most 
appropriate spots to put 3-oui' teaching staff. 
You cannot have a teaching staff in all the 
Universities ; that would be frittering awa3' 
3-our resourees. You must concentrate. 

53.693. So that the ground would be tlie 
assistance which 3-ou gave to tlie Univensities, 
not the allowances to the probationers ? — Both. 
I should thinlr if 3-ou give an allowance to the 
probationers you surel3-can tell them where to 
go to. Are you thinking of the jealousies of 
the Universities ? 

03.694. 1 am thinking of the outor\- ol 
the other Universities, Scotland lor instance? 
— I think tliey might protest, but I do not 
think there would be very considerable 
ground. Your policy, if this is 3-our ulti- 
mate polic3-, can only- be effectively can-ied 
out in at most two cenfres, and then the 
question is where those two centres must 
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be. I do not see why yonr choice should 
not be capable of complete justification. 

53,695. If it can "be done there aie very 
stiung arguments for it, but can it be done and 
is it probable tliat Secretaries of State, pliable 
to pressure, would support it? — tlrink it 
clepBuds vei’y iiiucli on the Sccretaiy of State. 
The pressure ought to be bearable. 

53,690. i.lUr. ChauhaL) What are tlie 
reasons which led to the abandonment of the 
earlier and the incaease to the higher age ? — 
Tliere was discussion at tlie time ; one object 
was to give the Indian competitor a diance ; 
Imt 1 think the main idea was tlie notion of 
getting the completed iiroduct of education. 
That is putting it as shortly as one can. The 
idea was that you ought to carry on education, 
in a normal way up to tlie time that it is 
naturall 3 ' completed and select people at that 
point, and that you would thereby probably 
get the best men, men who had lasted through 
a long course and were still leading at the 
end. I think there is something in tiiat, but 
there are other practical considerations which, 
no doubt, move your Commission. 

53.697. Would it be possible to keep up 
the same idea of finished education and make 
the age 21 to 23 or 20 to 22 ? — No, I think 
that cuts at the root of the idea. There is no 
course which finishes between 20 and 22. 
Twenty-one to 23 is less objectionable, but 20 
to 22 cuts right across tlie university scheme 
in tliis country. 

53.698. But with 21 to 23 you can have a 
two yeai-s’ probationarj' courae? — Yes. Tliat 
would affect the Universities tliat have a four 
or five yeai-s' course, but it would not affect 
the Universities that have only a three years' 
course. We were told, when we visited the 
Scotch Universities, that 21 to 23 was objec- 
tionable to them. Cambridge was prepared 
to accept it, and Dublin was prepared to 
accept it. There was one Scotch University' 
which preferred 21 to 23, but I forget whether 
it was Aberdeen or St. Andrew's, Glasgow 
and Edinbui’gh were very conclusive against 
21 to 23. 

53.699. Yon said something about its 
being against the Act to have a separate 
examination for a proportionate number ? — We 
have never had an authoritative opinion about 
it, but looking at the Act it seems to me quite 
doubtful whether it is legitimate to have a 
separate competition for India. 

53.700. Was any- definite opinion taken on 
the question ? — ^IVe never liad the opinion of a 
lawj'er. 

53.701. (il/r. Gohhale.) You said the lowest 
figure to which the number of candidates fell 
when the age limits were 17 to 19, was 66 in 
1878? — Yes. 

53.702. Were there not two examinations 
in that year ? — Vciy likely you are right. 

o3, / 03. That was the time when tlie new 
ago came into force, 17 to 19, and tlie 60 thus 
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belongs to tlie older period ? — Yes, it was a 
mistake of mine. 

53.704. llougbly the number lias been 
averaging about 200 ? — That is so. 

53.705. WBtJi regard to these guarantees 
against cramming, do not you think tliat w'hen 
you allow' a candidate a second diance Hie 
second year is almost certain to be devoted to 
cramming whatever y'ou do ? — ^It may' be. 

53.706. The first year you may insist on 
cei’taiii conditions ? — ^You mean that cramming 
cannot be eliminated ? 

53.707. W^batever you do, if a man has two 
chances in two yeara and fails in the fiist year, 
the second year he will devote entirely to 
cramming ? — ^If y'OU make him stay at school 
he may be w'orking veiy bard, but that is not 
the land of cramming i object to so much. 
I object to the special preparation piu-ely 
directed to the ends of the examination. As 
long as be is following a normal sdiool course 
1 do not mind his working hai-d, but I do 
object to tlie instniction which is devoted' 
purely to tlie examination. I think y'ou might 
get rid of some of that, not perhaps tlie whole 
of it. 

53.708. Could y'Ou compel him to remain 
at school after he has completed his school 
studies and has appeared for tlie Indian Civil 
Service once and then wants to work for that 
examination a second year ? — I should like that 
question to be asked of some schoolmasters. 
If you made the regulation it could bo en- 
forced, but the effect of it might be ibat you 
would so far reduce your field that you would 
suffer in another w'ay'. W^hetlier the sdiool- 
masters would be w'illing to keep the boys for 
a second year is a question, and whether die 
boys w'ould be .w’illing to stay' is another. 

53.709. In the scholai-sliip e.xamiiiations at 
Oxford and Cambridge do they have two 
chances or one chance ? — They' have, in 
fact, two chances, but the second diance is, 
no doubt, the most important. Some boys 
w’ill get a scholarship before they are 18, and 
some of tliem before they' are 19, but the 
chance before 19 is the more important one. 

53.710. Y'^ou told us that y'ou had in diis 
country about 2,000 candidates in the Second 
Division Examination. Are the results, on 
the w'liole, fairly satisfactory'? My' point is 
that y'ou have a veiy large number of candi- 
dates, and I want to know how far a very 
large number of candidates constitutes a 
serious difficulty' in ai-riying at satisfactoiy 
results ? — Ihe Second Division Examination is 
intended to produce a class of highly efficient 
clerks, and for testing the qualities requisite 
iu that class I do not think the veiy large 
numbers ai-e a great disadvantage. At any 
rate the people w'lio come out at the top aie 
quite good enough for the purpose, and on tlie 
whole, better than the otliers. But the Second 
Division Examination has a vei^- bad educa- 
tional effect, because it is extended over too 
many' yeare and embraces a miscellany of 
subjects which have no particular relation to 
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eacli other, and it does not correspond to any 
proper educational standard. With regard to 
tlie accnracy of the test, for the purposes for 
which it is constructed it is a good examina- 
tion, but I should not like to employ it for 
such a delicate operation as the one you have 
in mind. 

53.711. With regard to your opinion that 
it is preferable tliat probationers should sta 5 ’' 
at residential Universities, Professor Lodge 
said yesterday that the non-rcsidential Uni- 
versity developed a gi-eater degree of indepen- 
dence in the candidates ? — think tliat is quite 
likely. 

53.712. So that the advantages would he 
fairlj- balanced between the two systems ? — I 
should still sa}- that the advantage was in 
favour of the older residential Universities for 
your purposes. 

53.713. I believe you have heard that there 
is a considerable amount of feeling against 
Indian students at these residential Univerei- 
ties, especially at Oxford and Cambridge. If 
the number of Indian probationei-s tends to 
increase, on account of an 3 ' scheme that is 
adopted, and this larger number has to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, how will that affect the 
cliaracter of the Incfian section of the Indian 
Civil Service owing to the prejudice that 
exists at the Univeisities and is growing? — 
That is a verj- great difficulty. 

53.714. It almost makes one feel that a 
special institution would be preferable from 
that standpoint ? — I see the point, and I should 
think it would liave gi-eat importance. I 
should not like to 'say it was decisive, but it 
is undoubtedlj' a thing you will have to 
consider very carefnU 3 -. You might not be 
able to exclude race prejudice from a special 
institution. 

53.715. In anj’ case, you think it a veiy 
serious matter that a considerable number of 
Indians who are to disdiarge the duties of Civil 
Servants in India should spend three years in 
an atmosphere of such feelings about them as 
there are to-daj- at Oxford and Cambridge ? 
— It is ten j-ears since I lived at Cambridge 
and I am not fullj’’ aware of the conditions of 
which j'-ou speak now, but I believe there is a 
great deal in what you saj’, and it is likely 
to create a feeling of discontent and injustice 
and discomfort generally. 

53.716. Have .you anytliing to do witli the 
Indian Civil Service men after they have 
passed the open competition and while they 
are undergoing probation ? — W e examine them 
at the end. We liave a little administrative 
work in connection with them, but we have no 
tutorial relations with them. 

53.717. You do not know how the Indian 
section of the probationers fare at present, 
whether they complain of the ivay in which 
they are treated ? — No complaints have reached 
us, and thej- would not appeal to us for that. 

53.718. Could you prepare an estimate as 
to the relative costs of the two cases, the pro- 
bationers siiending their time at the Univei-si- 
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ties, -ndtli subsidies to tlie Universities, and at 
a separate institution ? — ^I do not think m.v 
opinion would be of verj- great value, but t 
could prepare an estimate. I could not go 
heyond what common sense would suggest to 
me. 1 am not an expert in such matters. 

53.719. Who would be best qualified to 
frame such an estimate ? — I will try nij’ hand 
if the Chairman wishes it. 

53.720. (Chairman.) We should be grateful 
to have it? — I will put something down which 
you could possiblj’' get somebodj' else to 
correct. 

53.721. (Lord Ronaldshay.) You would 
have to take into consideration tlie interest on 
the capital which would be necessaiy to 
purchase the site ? — ^I thought of that. 

53.722. {Uhai7~man.) You would have to go 
into the whole initial expenditure, purchase of 
land and construction of buildings ? — Yes. 

53.723. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) That would 
depend verj' much upon where the institution 
is located^ — It would have to be within easy 
reach of London. I know what I prepare will 
not be of much value ; 1 am under no illusions 
in that respect. 

53.724. (.1/r. GoTthale.) 1 onlj' wanted an 
estimate, but I do not want to press it ? — I do 
not see how j'ou can even guess at the cost 
of the site and hardly at the cost of the 
building. 

53.725. (Sir Theodore Moidson.) That is 
not going to be a large part of the exiicndi- 
tui'e, is it? Coopers Hill cost 55,(1001., and 
even if j’-ou put it at 100,0001., saj* 4,0001. a 
year, it is not going to be a large part of your 
total expenditure? — No, but you must add the 
upkeep. 

53.726. (J/?’. Golihale.) As regards the 
holding of a competitive examination in 
India for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service, j-ou have expressed the opinion that 
it would be feasible? — I tliinkwe should have 
to do it, if desired. 

53.727. You are aware, I believe, that 
in 1861 tlie Civil Sen'ice Commissioners 
expressed the opinion that it was feasible 
to hold such an examination ? — Yes. 

53.728. They were asked bj' a Committee of 
the India Office and they said it was feasible ? 
— ^Yes. What I tliink would not be possible 
would be to have a concuirent competitive 
examination ; it would not be possible to have 
people examined over there on the same 
subjects and the same p.apers as here. It 
would have to be two examinations. But the 
one concurrent examination is what my 
predecessore have said was impossible, and I 
still hold it to be impossible. 

53.729. Y'our predecessors in 1861 said 
that a concuiTent examination was possible in 
the two countries? — The opposite opinion 
has often been expressed. They had not' 
much experience in 1861. 

53.730. With regard to the difficultj" about 
the viva voce, in the first place, as j-ou have 
pointed out, you have a riva voce examination 

1 ) 
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now only in foi-eign languages, and a practical 
examination in science, so that if that i-emains 
as it is the difficulty would not ho verj- great? 

—No. ^ 

53,7ol. If you accept die responsibility lor 
the Indian examination you could certainly 
select some of the more eminent professors in 
the Ihdian Universities for the viva, voice and 
the practical, especially as the examination is 
to be based on Indian standards ? — ^I think it 
ought to be possible. 

53.732. You could accept responsibility 
for that ? — I think so. 

53.733. Then you expressed the opinion 
that a competitive examination for a part of 
the vacancies in India would be against the 
Act? — I think it is, but I may be wrong. 

53.734. If an examination was held at the 
same time, I believe yon are right, because 
under the Act you have to place the candidates 
in the same list in order of merit ; but you can 
hold two examinations in one year at diffei-ent 
times of the year ? — Would it not be iieccssaiy 
tlien to make botli examinations theoretically 
open to all candidates ? 

53,73.1. I accept tliat, but if they were 
theoretically open to all candidates, candidates 
of all races, and if diey were held at two 
separate times, so that tliere were really two 
examinations in a year, there wotildbe nothing 
against the ket in that ? — I tliink that is very 
likely right. 

53,736. It would be similar to what 
happened in 1878 when they held two 
examinations here, 13 being offered at one 
and 13 at the other ? — Yes. 

.53,737. Now I come to some information 
that I would like to have from you. Will you 
kiudly tell us how many vacancies on an 
average are offered for Home and how many 
for the Colonial hranch in this combined 
examination ? — ^1 am sorrj- I have not the 
figures here, hut 1 can teU. you from memory 
that, taking sonietliing like tlic last 15 year's, 
the smallest numher of vacancies that have been 
given to the Home Civil Service was, I think, 
10, and the largest 44. My recollection is 
not very clear with regard to the Eastern 
Cadetships, but I should think tlie numhei-s 
vronld run 'from 8 to 20. Of course I could 
give you the talrles® if you care to have them. 

53,7i>8. 1 should like to have them ? — 
They are in ]>riut in the Appendi.x to the 
Keport of the other Commission. 

53,730. Wo have heard a good deal about 
the Heine Service being rendered more 
atti'active.in recent years j can you give us airy 
reasons for that? — The salaries have been 
i-aised in sevei-al offices, such as the Board of 
Trade and the Local Government Board, and 
there have been more appointments, and there 
lias been more doing generally. 1 should 
tliink the Service was more interesting. 

53,740. There have been more appoint- 
ments altogetlier? — ^Yes. 
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53.741. Has there been a general revision 
of salaries? — No, only in one dr two offices. 
The salaries have also been raised in ’ the 
Admiralty. 

53.742. Only that they might be brought up 
to the Treasury standard ? — Yes, more nearly. 

53.743. Is the number of Hoivle appoint- 
ments offered at the competitive examination ■ 
fairly constant ? — No ; it varies enormously. 

53.744. In 1911, I find fi'om a report 
wliioli was given to me the other day, there 
was an exceptionally large numher? — There 


was. 

53.745. And that was responsible for such, 
a small number out of the first 30 electing for 
India in that year ? — Partly, no doubt. 

53.746. Uo you think that the Mgher age 
at which Indian Civil Servants go out to 
India now makes for more liome ties ? If. a 
man had to go out at 21 or 22 he woxdd 
probably not he tliinkiiig of marrying at that 
time and would go without any other con- 
sideration ; but at 25 a man is likely to bo 
thinking of those things. Does that enconrage 
what was called yesterday “ stay-at-liomc- 
ncss ” ? — think the longer' j'oii keep them in 
England the less likely tlrey ai-e to want to 
movfe. 

53.747. The higher age is partly respon- 
sible also for the Home Service proving more 
attractive ? — ^I Brink that is so. On the other 
Itand, of course yon will get other influences 
at the age of 18 or 19 ; the irrlluoirce of the 
mothers may he very much more important at 
that age. 

53.748. The Eastern Cadetships are not so 
atti'active as the Indian Civil Service ? — No. 
I have only known one case in which a man 
lias taken an Eastern Oadetsliip in preference 
to the Indian Civil Ser-vice, and thoi-e must 
have been some special reason for that. 

53.749. I find more than one during the. 
last seven years. 'I’hey are tire last on the 
list generally ? — Yes. When 1 say we have 
no difficulty in filbng the Eastern vacancies, 
we have sometimes to go down rather lower 
tlian I consider altogether desirable. 

53.750. Taking the last five men who 
elect for India and the first five men who 
elect for Eastern Cndetdiips, is the difference 
between these t-wo batches as great or nearly 
as gi-eat as between the fii-st five who elect 
lor India and the last live who elect for India ? 
— I should say that the difference would he 
much gi-eater in the latter case. 

53,7.51. That is what I find from my 
examination of the returns. So that of the 
men who go out to India and who have aU the 
same prospects, a good numher are nearer to 
diose who take up tlie Eastern Cadetships, 
and if they had not got die Indian appoint- 
ments they would probably have taken the 
Eastern Cadetships ? — Veiy likely. 

53, / 52. I want now to ask you a question 
on the compai-ative pay and prospects of the 
t^ee Servnees. As regards the Home Sei-vice, 
they begin at 1 oOZ. or 200Z. ■!>— Yes 
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53.753. Then there is an annual incre- 
ment of 151. or 201. ? — Yes. 

53.754. They rise to 5001. and 6001. ? — Yes, 
certain. 

53.755. It takes ahont 15 years ? — Yes ; 
sometimes a good deal more. 

53.756. Then nominally selection comes 
in, hut really it is senioritj' to the next higher 
grade ? — There are some who never get beyond 
their 5001. or 6001. 

53.757. But most of them rise b}' seniority 
above that level, do they not ? — Yes, promotion 
is by seniority, merit being more or less taken 
into consideration. 

53.758. And that is np to 8001. or 9001. ? — 
In my office nobody can go above 7001. in the 
ordinary course. 

53.759. You have J-Jths of the pay as 
pension after 40 years’ service ? — That is 
practically tme, but there is a new Act which 
allows you to take less pension and a sort of 
endowment life assurance policj'. 

53.760. See how this compai-es with India. 
They start at 3401. now, and according to tlie 
rules that exist on the subject, although they 
maj’ not be fully carried out, after eight years 
they expect to earn 8001. a 3 ’’ear, and I think 
the normal expectation of an Indian Civil 
Seiwant is to rise to about 2,0001. a year 
by mere senioritj* ? — Yes. You may say that 
they get nearly twice as much. 

53.761. They get twice as much; and the 
higher appointments, which may be called 
prize appointments, are more numerous in 
India ? — Yes. 

53.762. Do you think that the diflerence is 
enough to constitute what may reasonablj' be 
demanded as an exile allowance by those who 
go out to India ? — That is rather a difficult 
question to answer. 

53.763. I want to know, because this 
question is coming before us, that the Indian 
Civil Service is growing financially less 
attractive, and I want to know whether you, 
as Civil Service Commissioner, have anything 
to saj" on that point. You put before 
candidates what the prospects are for the 
Home, Indian, and Colonial Services 7 — Yes. 
I do not think we go much into it, but we 
have to do so. 

53.764. (Chairman^ In doing so, have you 
become acquainted with the conditions of 
India? — No ; not so that we could speak -with 
confidence. 

53.765. (.illr. Gohhale.) As regards the 
Colonies and the Colonial Seridce, can you 
tell us anj'thing similar to what you have told 
us about the Home Service ? — ^I have not got 
the facts in my head, but wdll send you later 
some information on the subject.® 

53.766. {Mr. Sly.) I think j'ou gave the 
opinion just now that in the Home Civil 
Seiwice men rise to 5001. or 6001. a year at the 
end of 15 years’ service. Are you speaking 
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from a knowledge of facts or simply from 
information contained in papers showing the 
conditions of sendee ? — I know what it is in 
mj' office. 

53.767. Is it not the case that, although 
there is an incremental scale in the Home 
CiA'il Service, promotions can. and do, ordi- 
narily occur long before a man has finished 
his grade ? — I should say the latter frequently 
occurred, but those inci’emcntal scales take 
effect unless there is anj* promotion. In my 
office it goes up to 5001. irithout break and 
■without haste, unless the man happens to be 
promoted to the class above. It certainl 3 ' 
would often happen that a man was promoted 
to the class above before he reached the 
maximum of his lower scale. 

53.768. So far as the prospects attract 
candidates into the Home Civil Service and 
the Indian Civil Service, we have received a 
substantial amount of evidence to the effect 
that of recent 3 'ears candidates have been less 
willing to accept an Indian appointment as 
compared with a Home appointment ? — I think 
there is some indication of that, but it is not 
very marked. 

53.769. We have also received a certain 
amount of evidence to the effect that the 
Universit 3 ' records of the candidate, his posi- 
tion in the schools and his Universit 3 - prizes, 
are substantially less than the 3 ’' were a few 
years ago ? — I have not gone into that. 

53.770. That a few years back it required 
a good Secotid-class Final Honours man to 
succeed in the e.xamination, but now there is 
a substantial proportion of Tliird-class men ? 
— There is a substantial proportion® of Third- 
class men, men who get Third-class in Greats ; 
but I think that is accounted for b 3 ' the fact 
that people neglect their Greats work in order 
to work for the competition. Still, there are 
undoubtedl 3 ' a fair number of men who get 
Third-class in Greats who are successful in the 
Indian competition. 

53.771. In regard to the proposal for a 
reduction of the age for the open competitive 
examination, 3 'Ou have informed us that 
probably it would secure a good field of 
candidates, and you have based that opinion 
to a certain extent on tJie statistical results ol 
the examination held when the age was 
younger? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

53.772. Can 3 -ou support that opinion b 3 " 
statistics regarding other similar examinations 
at that age conducted either by 3 -ourself or 
otlier bodies? — For instance, are 3 'ou respon- 
sible for the Police examination ? — -Yes. 

53.773. What are the age limits for that ? 
— Between 19 and 21. 

53.774. Does that attract a suitable class 
of candidates ? — Quite ; so far as we can tell. 

53.775. Do 3 ’ou consider that age limit has 
any bearing on the opinion 3 - 0 U have ah'ead.v 
expressed that the age for the Indian Civil 
Service examination should be from 17 V to 
19i ? — H you take them from 19 to 21 it is 
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inevitable that tliey should be specially pi-^ 
pared, because this age does not corresjiondu'ith 
any school or Univei'sity coni-se. J shoiild 
pr6f6r to fit in tills oxfnniiititioii, if i could, 
widi some recognised school couise or sonm 
University course. The Indian Police is 
outside the ordinaiy education. A boy can 
go in immediately he leaves school, but if 
he is not successful then he can go in another 

veav. . 

53,776. IVith regard to this question of 
atti-actiiig a suitable field of candidates, rve 
liave liad the opinion expressed before us that 
the result of the higher age is that a certain 
number of good candidates of poor means are 
unable to go up, because they cannot afionl the 
cost cf the Uni veisity education, and that such 
lads are precluded from appearing for the 
present examination. So that whilst one might 
lose a certain number of men tliat would pi'efer 
the Uni vereity, one would gain a certain number 
of men who are unable to go to the University. 
Have you any opinion on that aspect of the 
question ? — I tliink it is very easy now to get 
scholarships to go to the University, but no 
doubt there may be some who for one reason 
or other arc unable to continue their education 
at tlio University, who might lie attracted. 

.53,777. From wliat date in the year sliouhl 
the age he counted i* It has been varied from 
the 1st January to the 1st August and other 
dates for specific reasous. Can you tell us at 
the present time whether there is any par- 
ticular date of the year fixini which die age- 
limit should be counted? — At present the 
date at which the age is reckoned is the 1st 
August. It was altered from the 1st January 
to the 1st August in order to bring it into 
line with the Home Civil Service. Tlie 
examination is held on die 1st August or 
thereabouts, and the age of the candidates is 
now their actual age when they enter for 
the examination. If you want people to go 
up to the University in October the 1st August 
is a veiy good date to take. It is desirable to 
have a fixed date, so that people should have 
no doubt as to whedier they will actually be 
eligible or not, and I think the date you 
choose should be as nearly os possible the 
date when you want to hold the examination 
or when die examination will be completed, 
whidiever you prefer. The 1st August is a 
very good date having regaixl to the time 
when the Univei-sity teian commences. 

_ 53,778. Can you carry any further yoru- 
opinion on the age question, in regard to the 
desirability of a second diance ? Is it neces- 
saiy or desirable to give two chances for diis 
examination ? — ^It is certainly not necessary,' 
and I think its desirability might be exag- 
gerated. Ihere is? a certain hardship and 
possibly, a certain loss to the Sen-ice if a boy 
is unable to compete at the only chance •n-hieh 
he has. If you fit in your competition as 
nearly as may be to school studies, there is 
no great sacrifice in preparing for this com- 
petition at all. He might be preparing for 
the University or the odier dternatively. If 


that is so the more nearly you get the exaini- 
iintioii to correspond witli actual education 
the less necessary it seems to mo to give him 
a second chance. Ton do not want him to' 
spend a great deal of time and money which 
might be wasted by an attack of influenza, 
but if he is not wasting money or time I do 
not see why you should pay much attention to 
it. It might be quite possible to have only 
one competition. 

53.779. With regard to the character of 
the examination, you have expressed the 
opinion that the ordinary University scholar- 
ship is perhaps of too specialised a type for 
die examination test you w-oiild desire for the 
Indian Civil Service, and you have given us 
your opinion ns to Jiow fai- that would jiiflnenco 
the school curriculum. I should like to put 
another aspect of it before you. Would it not 
result in bringing die Preliminary examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service into compe- 
dtion ivith that of the University Sdiolarship, 
if you have a different course for each ? — ^You 
mean diat a boy wiU have to select wdiich he 
is going in for ? I think the difference should 
be made as little as possible with the view to 
avoiding that, so that the boy should have 
both opportunities as far as possible. 

53.780. If the examination was practically 
similar it would not need any different pre- 
paration, and a boy could go in for the Indian 
Civil Service, and if he failed could try for 
a Univeraity Scholarship without, any deti-i- 
mental effect? — ^I think it would be desirable 
to make as little difference as possible. 
Perhaps the scholarships might be a little 
altered. 

53.781. We have had an opinion expi-essed 
to us that it would be exti-emely difficult to 
produce a syllabus for such an examination 
which would be suitable not only for the 
Scholarship of tlie English Univeraities but 
also for the Scotch Bursaries. Have you anj' 
practical knowledge or experience tliat would 
enable you to give us an opinion on tliat 
point ? — It would have to be carefully studied. 
You might possibly arrange it so tliat they 
would have their own special .opportunities. 

53.782. We have heai-d some evidence in 
India to the effect that tlie character of 
the present examination is directed more 
as a test of the memory powers of a student 
ratlier than Ms tliinking powei-s, ns com- 
pared with the Final Schools examinations 
of the Universities, that it is more on the 
lines of a very high schoolboy examination 
ttian on the lines of an Honours School 
Examination at a University. Can you tell 
us whether there is any justification for that 
criticism? ^I think it depends a good deal 
Upon what subjects the candidate takes. If 
he takes certain subjects he can rely to a 
large extent upon Ms memory ; but there are 
ottrers which I should say are a very good 
est of intellect. I tliink it is undoubtedly 

likely that where an examination contains so 
many subjects and is conducted purely by 
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marks, memoiy -would liave more importance 
than it has in a University examination, -where 
all you have to do is to put the candidates 
into three classes. It is a very much simpler 
operation examining where you have to put 
the candidates into three classes, as you can 
consider each case definitely on its merits. 
IrVhon you have to put them in order you have 
to add up the mai'ks and you cannot veiy 
accurately estimate one subject against another. 

53.783. It has been also suggested to us 
that the system of marking might be brought 
into closer relation -with that followed in the 
University system, -which would bring out a 
more satisfactoiy result than the actual 
numerical marking of the candidates. Is that 
possible, and if possible is it desirable? — ^I 
think you would have to bring the Alphas 
and Betas to a numerical standard sooner or 
later. 

53.784. A common numerical standard ? — 
Yes, I do not see how j-ou can add them up 
otherwise. 

53.785. But do you know whether that is 
done ? — ^I think it is quite possible some 
cxaminei’s start marking in the way they are 
most familar with, and then translate it into 
a numerical figure, and send us the numerical 
figure and keep the Alpha and Beta to them- 
selves. They do not send us the Alpha, Bela, 
and we should not know what to do with them. 

53,78(5. In regard to the course for pro- 
bationers, we have received a good deal of 
evidence in India to the effect that the pi'esent 
system of one year is ijractically useless, that 
it is not long enough to give a candidate any 
really valuable knowledge of flie subjects 
which are supposed to be learned during tlxat 
period, and that the only feasible alternative 
is either to increase it or abolish it altogether. 
Can you tell us from 3-our own experience of 
the Final examination whether that is justifieil 
or not ? — 1 should saj- that the oue j'eai- is 
certainlj’ inadequate. Some candidates get a 
considerable benefit from it, but they do not 
reach a very high standard in anything at the 
end of Biat time. They cannot know very 
much of the languages and very little of 
history. I think they know their Codes veiy 
well. 

53.787. Can jmu give us statistics showing 
the Universities at which the prohationers 
during the last 10 years have spent their 
prohation ? — I have put those in. 

53.788. IVith regard to the combination of 
the examination witli that of the Home and 
Colonial Services, you have given us an 
opinion as to the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages. One point that was 
stronglj' brought out before us in India was 
that the combination resulted in a certain 
proportion of the men accepting appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, after failing to 
get into the Home Civil Service, men who had 
no desire whatever to go to India and who 
did not wish to make their life career in India, 
but simply accepted it because they could ixot 
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get anything else. Can j'ou say whether that 
is BO? — It seems to me quite possible there 
are some, hut I cannot give j'ou an3' facts on 
the matter. 

53.789. Can 3-ou tell us whether that is the 
case or not from 3-our interviews with the 
candidates when the3' select ? — I hear remarks 
wliich rather tend in that direction. A man 
will sax-, “Is there a Government office xvitli 
2001. a 3-ear available ? ” and you say “ No,” 
and then he sa3's, “Oh, well, I suppose I must 
go to India.” It does not carrx*- 3-011 veiy fai', 
but it shows an attitude of mind. 

53.790. Is it the case at all that the medical 
examination of a candidate is conducted with 
sole reference to the interest of the Service fi>r 
which that candidate is proposed, or is the 
private welfai-e of the candidate taken into 
consideration at all ? Is it the ease, for 
instance, that a man who ina3' lie diseased 
would he allowed to go to India if the doctor 
considered that the Indian climate xvoidd be 
no worse for liis disease than the English 
climate ? — There is absolutely no justification 
for that. 

53.791. It has been alleged before us that 
certain candidates suffering fi-om tubcreidosis 
have been alloxved to join the Service because 
the doctors considered they would be just as 
well off in India iistliey would be in England ? 
— I do not know who made tliat suggestion, 
but there is no foundation for it at all. We 
should not admit a candidate with active 
tuberculosis to either service, and we believe 
that India is a veiy bad place for an3-one who 
has a tendenc3' to tuberculosis. 

53.792. Just now x'ou gave us certiiio 
statistics regarding the mimlier of x-acancii-s 
in the Home Civil Service, and 1 should like 
to know whether such vacancies n-ere those 
advertised before the exainiiiatioii or xvhother 
the3'al80 included the x-acaucies tliat are given 
to a substantial number after the i-esults have 
been declared ? — Tlrey include the latter ; 
the3’- ai’e the total nuinher oC x-acaiicies fillefl 
during the year. 

53.793. I understand tlie opinion of the 
Civil Service Commissioneis at the present 
time is that it would he wholly impracticable 
to conduct xx’hat is ordinarilx' termed a simul- 
taneous examination in England and in India ? 
—Yes. 

53.794. (.Ifr. Fisher.) The ordinary x-alnc 
of a scholarship at the Universities is about 
801., is it not ? — Yes. 

53.795. And if a irroposal be adopted to 
give the prohationer 2001. a 3-ear, or aii3-thing 
like that, the pecuniar3- indiu-einent xx-onld be 
very much greater than that of a scliolarshiir ? 
—Yes. 

53,790. I suppose also that one might 
reckon upon candidates being atti-acted by the 
prxrspect of tlmee 3-ears at a residential 
Unix-ersit3- ? — Yes. Thex- xvonld he glad to 
think that if thex- got this the3- xvould go for 
thr-ee years to a irnix-ersity and then go l<i 
India. 
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55.797. And that n-onld help them ? Un- 

douhtedly. 

53.798. That would really be to Eome extent 
an avEtument in favour of the Cnir ereity as 
the place for the probationer as against the 
special college?—' Hiat certainly is a point. 

53.799. Do you thinh it would help the 
recruitment at all if the couise during the 
period of probation was a Univereity Honom-s 
couree? Would the Boboolniastei-s, for in- 
stance, regard that as an additional induce- 
ment for urging their hoys to go in for the 
Civil Sei-vice? — 1 do not . exactly see what 
value rniveieity Honoure hpe unless yon are 
going into some profession in this counti-y. 1 
do not fliinh it would be a great attraction, 
thougli no doubt .it would have a certain 
value. 

63.800. It would have a certain value for 
the schoolmaster who jeckons up his list of 
iionours ? — Tliat is tnic. 

53.801. And might make him more 
lenient tu India?— There is something in 
that. 

5.i,8t)2. 1 suppose also to some extent it 
would help the prebationer’s position at tlic 
I'uiversity ? — I think it would. 

53.803. He would he more a part of the 
Univoraity, and his college would be likely 
to take moie interest in him if he was a regular 
iionours student than if he was doing the 
examination simply for the Civil Service?-^ 
I should say it would he a great advantage if 
you could get the t'niversities to make this 
courae an Honours course, but whether they 
wonlil do it or not is uncertain. 

53.804. It would he an advantage to 
vevrnitment, and also an advantage to the 
position of tlie student who was at Oxford or 
Cambridge ? — Certainly. 

53.805. A fear has been expressed Uiat if 
the examination be held at the.- age of 19 the 
public school boy would have no chance, that 
his chances would be obliterated by the gi-eat 
mass of candidates Ironi the County Council 
Schools that have spi-nng up since the age 
vras altered. Do you think there is anything 
in that ? — A great many of the new Seeondaiy 
Si-liools do not keep boys beyond Hi. T have 
no reason to suppose that the teaching in the 
modern Secondary Schools is so much better 
Ihuuin the older ones that the older ones would 
not have their fair diarci. 

o3,80G. Would it be true to say that if 
,vou framed die e.vauiination on the old 
classical lines tliat would give an undue 
advantage to the older Public Schools, whereas 
if you framed it on modern lines it would 
give an undue advantage to the new schools ? 
— ^1 tliiiik one must try and equate one against 
the other if possible. 

63,807. Your suggestion is that there 
siionld be three groups or, possibly, four; 
modern languages, classical languages, 
mathematics and science, and a miscellaneous 
group? — Vos. 


53.808. Is not one of the diiBculties of 
such a scheme that the classical languages 
and mathematics and science are much harder 
dian modei-n languages ? — That is undoubtedly , 
so. It is veiy riilhcult to make the modern 
languages sufficiently hard. If yon could get in 
enough historj- and literature with the modern 
languages you could make the standard veiy 
nmeh' more equal, but tlie classical languages 
are undoubtecUy more difficult. I think, 'per- 
liaps, you might weight the modern language 
section by the addition of some other sulijects. 

53.809. 1 gather you are veiy clearly' of 
opinion that for an examination of a high class 
which is designed ' to test real intellectual 
prominence it is better to keep ilomi the 
number if yon can ? — 3 tliink it is, 

53.810. ' Do yon think it would be pcesible 
to confine (lie number of your candidates by 
making the possession of a school certificate a 
necessary cendition ? — Y’on mean a certificate 
of having attended a school ? 

53.811. 1 mean a certificate granted bj- 

die Joint Hoard?—] suppose that' would be 
liossible." ... 

53.812. 'I'lial is a cerlificate which may be 
giunled on a pretty wide examination taken 
by a great number of schools? — The school 
certificate is only granted, 1 tjiiiik, to boys 
■who come from schools which have in some 
sense been inspected. It is a practical. ques- 
tion, and 1 am not quite sufficiently fa'miliar 
witli the conditions to give an answer. 

53.813. There is a school-leaving certificate 
in Scotland? — Tliere is. 

63.814. It is a good examination ? —Quite 
good, 

53.815. 1 take it tliere is a jiossibility of a 
similar sdiool-leavung certificate being estab- 
lislied in England ? — Tliere is. 

53.816. If such an e.\'ainination were 
established in England I suppose one might 
make that a prcliniiimry examination with the 
view of reducing the number of candidates? — 
Yes.' 1 am not quite sure tliat if you had yoiw 
universal school-leaving certificate yon would 
be really reducing very much the potential 
mimber of candidates. 

_ 53,817, I suppose tliat such a certificate, 
if it were establislied, would liave the further 
iidvantago that it would be a certificate of 
general education, and (hen you might 
approximate your Civil Sei-vice Exaininatioh 
more closely to the 'scholarship conditions at 
Oxford' or Gambiidge? — Tliat would be a 
great advantage. 

53.818. It would very much reduce the 
danger of cramming ? — Exactly, 'i’he danger of 
cramming and of over-specialisation or speciali- 
sation beginning too early. 

53.819. So that so far as yon are concerned 
xou would be prepared to welcome the 
establishment of a school-leaving certificate? 

-Yes, it would, he of die greatest possible 
advantage to us in all our departments. 

6.3,820. And for working in witli the 
examination ? — ^Ye,s, 
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53.821. Do you tliink it would be possible 
to mark luore exteusivelj’’ for promise as 
distinct fi'om. marking for performance than 
has been done hitherto ? In the scholarship 
examination at Oxford or Camhridge tlie 
i-ar.'didates are selected for intellectual promise 
and very little account really is taken of 
actual performance. Would it be possible, in 
an examination of this kind, to give a geneml 
instruction to the examinei-s that their business 
is to look out for men of xjromise ? — ^1 think it 
Avould be certainly possible to give such an 
instruction, and it would be very desirable to 
do so, but it would be rather diflicult to ensure 
that it would be judiciously canied out all 
through. One would have to take considerable 
chances, 1 tliink. Exaniinei's, as you know, 
are rather difficult tp regulate. 

53.822. Do 3 'ou permit a conference 
between examiners under the present system 
when thei'e are two examiners in one subject ? 
— I. believe it has been discouraged in the 
past, and I do not think we actually encourage 
it now. There is no objection to it anj-how. 

53.823. Is it not rather desirable ? — I think 
it is inj-self. If j'ou are going to mark for 
promise it is most desirable. 

53.824. It is absolutelj’’ essential then ? — 
Yes. 

53.825. 1 take it that jmur vivd, voce 
examination will really test certain moral 
qualities ? — I think it would have that effect. 

53.826. Have j-ou got any general opinion 
as to what percentage of marks you will be 
willing to assign to such an examination ? — I 
should think about one-sixth, which, of course, 
would make a great difference in the result. 

53.827. With regard to a list of approved 
Universities, I presume that if there were a 
verj- extended course of probation j*ou would 
require a considerable equipment for teaching? 
— Yes. 

. 53,828. And that requirement in itself 
rvould act as an automatic limitation in the 
number of Universities to which the students 
should go ? — It wordd. You could hardly 
allow them to go to a University where there 
was no equipment. 

53.829. I suppose at the present moment 
if a tliree j-ears’ probation wei'e enacted 
Oxford and Cambridge would be the only 
Univei-sities capable of providing the necessarj' 
equipment ? — ^It would task even their re- 
sources veiy much now. 

53.830. But I suppose Liondon would not 
be likety to be able to provide the equipment 
at once ? — I should think not, but I should 
not care to speak too irositivelj’ on that 
because London Univereity has the great 
advantage of being able to draw anybody who 
happens to be in London. 

53.831. Do j-ou thinli that the non- 
residential Universities should be apiiroved if 
the.y are willing to establish hostels for the 
probationers ? — That would be rather artificial, 
I think. It would only mean that the few 
students who went to these local Universities 


had their own society ; it would not mean 
tliat they had a wide and raried Uiiivereitr" 
society. 

53.832. It would be much less desirable 
than a college at the old I'niversities ? — Jlueh 
less. 

53.833. You think it wouhl be quite 
possible to devise a course ot probation at the 
Univereities which would be educationally on 
the level of some of the Honours schooK 
which are at present established there? — 1 
tliink so. 

53.834. There has been some impression 
among our University witnesses that siu-h a 
coui'se would be professional rather than 
educational, but you do m>t think that that 
need necessarilj- be so? — I do not think it 
need necessarily be so. There may be a 
dangers of its becoming so. It should be well 
devised and there should be somebodj- to look 
after it and see it was realty kept on proiier 
lines and influence it throughout. If that 
were done I do not see why it should not be 
made quite a good educational course. 

53.835. Could j*ou explain a little more 
fulty why it is you would iirefer to see the 
Indian candidates chosen on a separate 
examination ratlier than on the joint examina- 
tion with the English? — I think the Indian 
candidates ought to be examined in the 
education which has been devised speciallj- 
for their needs, which are different from those 
of the English people, and if that is done then 
it becomes almost impossible to equate those 
results with the results of an examination 
framed to meet a different course. Another 
reason whj' I object to concurrent examination 
is that it will take such a long time before j-ou 
get j^our results into focus. You would have to 
waste weeks in sending the papers to and fro, 
and the examination would be almost for- 
gotten bj- the time the results are out. That 
is only a practical difficulty, but it is a 
difficulty. I think the main difficultj- is 
equating an examination wliich is fair to 
Indians with an examination which is fair to 
Englishmen. 

53.836. With regard to the medical 
examination, j-otr allow candidates to consult 
your medical referee before their intellectual 
examination? — Yes, but it has i-arety liaijpenetl. 
We onlj’ introduced it two or three years ago, 
and I should think about ten or a dozeji times 
is as often as it has been used. 

(Adjourned for a short time.j 

53.837. (.l/i*. Fisher.) We have been tohl 
that there is a very gi-eat difficultj' in ailjust- 
ing claims of different ty^jes of school if we 
conduct an examination at the school-leaving 
age. Do you think that difficultj' would be 
greater than the difficulty of adjusting the 
claims of the different types of a Universitj' 
under the present sj-stem ? —1 flo not think it 
would. It would not be perhaps so gieat, 
Ijecause it must be admitted that some of the 
newer Universities are at present not satisfied 
with the successes thej- get in the open com- 
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petition. It would be o£ cotu^sc wry P’eat, 
Imt not greater than the existing aifnciilty. 

53.838. (Mr. Vadge.) I'ou liayo told ns 
that the lowering of the age wotnd he a leap 
in the dark ahont which yon have eertam 
douhts, hut in giving certain answers about 
details j-ou have practically deferi-ed to tiie 
opinion of the Commission. Now the fact that 
the lowering of the age has been suggested to 
the Royal (Dommission does not at all mean 
flin t, a very stiong, and what I may call an 
authoritative, opinion to the contrary has not 
been suggested to the Commission, and I 
think von will help ns if you state more ftdly 
than you have done all the real objections to 
the lowering of the age, on the giound that it 
would he injurious rathei’ than beneficial ? 
it was not quite so much that I deferrad^ to 
what I believed to he the considered opinion 
of the Commission as that I thought it was 
possible the Commission had received such 
evidence in India as rendered it desirable in 
a veiy high degree to send the candidates out 
to India earlier, and also before sending them 
out to give them a fuller training than they 
have at present. 

53.839. When 1 said “ defeired to tlie 
Commission ” 1 did not mean that you did not 
give your own minion frankly, deferred to 
what we thought Lidia might need ?— 1 had to 
make some assumption, and I presumed for the 
moment, for the jiurposes of my answer, that 
it was, or might be, decided that the advan- 
tages of sending candidates out earlier and 
giving them a fuller training were such as to 
counterbalance .any possible disadvantages. 
Supposing that the question were absolutely 
free, that is to say, that you could choose 
eitlier the present age or an early age, then 1 
should prefei- the older age. If I had simply 
the one set of facts to deal with I should say 
it was better to choose them at 22, 23, or 24, 
as you have then a better opportunity of 
judging what tliey are worth. If you elect 
them at 18 or 19_ you are to a large extent 
acting upon possibilities rather than proba- 
bilities. The nature of the boy or man is not 
so easy to ascertain at the age of IS or 19 as 
it is at the mature age. I was tiying to 
isolate one set of facts for the moment, and 
my answera were given on the assumption 
that it was very important to get them out to 
India earlier and to give tliem a fuller train- 
ing. I have had a great deal of evidence to 
that effect ; I have seen the letters of the 
Government of India. 

53,840. You liave also doubtless in mind 
what we have evidence to supiiort, that both 
satisfaction mxd disappointment have lesulted 
fi-om accepting the promise of the eai-lier age. 
Some who promised to turn out well have 
turned out badly, and some who promised 
indifferently have turned out very well? — 
That would be the case witli the age of 22 
and_23, and still more the case, I think, at tire 
earlier age ; ther-e would be mora surprises. 


53.841. Yon have also given us the oirinion 
that separate exanrinutions in India are pos- 
sible. The e.xamimitions are to fill vacancies 
which have been announced, and the English 
examinations would be for candidates in 
Txmdon, and the Indiarr examinations for 
candidates in India; and one of the results 
of a sepai'ate examination would almost in- 
evitably be that men would get very different 
marks,*and Rrere wortld be a differentiation of 
the estimates of what they wer-e worth, and it 
might happeir that a man who liad obtained 
very much lower’ marks either in India or in 
England would ho put above someone wlio 
had higher marks either irr India or in 
Englaird ? — should have' thought that the 
e.varnrrrations would he so far dilFererrt that it 
worrld be almost impossible to corrrpare the 
marks. 

53.842. You would have differ-ent standards 
of worth ? — ^Differ-ent strbjecte. 

83.843. I notice wlrat you said ahont tire 
differeirt standards of Indian education, but 
considering wlrat is gerrcrally belier''cd, and 
wlrat we bavo evidence to support, that the 
Indian standard is very much lower than the 
British, do not you think the result would be 
to give us arr inferior qualit.v of civilians in 
India? — The two races are so different that it 
seems to me almost impossible to compare 
them. That is why 1 rather object to the 
present systortr. The fact that an Indian 
either does or does rrot obtain more marks in 
the examination does not seem to mo to be a 
very good criterion. The hypothesis of a 
competitive examinatiorr, as 1 under-stand it, 
is that the people are all more or less of the 
sairre kind, possessing the same qiralities, and 
those who do best rit tire examinatiorr ar-e 
likely to be better in those respects that 
can be tested by examination. But when 
compariirg Englishmen and Indians tire dif- 
ferences ar-e so great that it seems to -rno 
rather- misleading to say that because tire 
Indian gets more marks he is better tlian tire 
Englishman, or that tire Englishman, becatrso 
he gets more marks, is better than the Itrdian ; 
the unknowns ar-e so very inrrclr greater- in 
suclr a case. I would rather compare Indians 
witlr Indians and Englislrmeir with Englislr- 
merr thair compare the two races. That was 
the basis of my suggestion. 

53,844. One of the tests is that of clrar-acter, 
and many witnesses have admitted that com- 
petitive examination is a test rather- of literary 
capacity than of clraracter-. Yoir have almost 
told us that as regards character the thirrg 
carmot be done, brrt if a mei-e competitive 
examination, as is feared by people irr India, 
will he preceded by a large amount of 
cramming, more so perhaps than at home, 
then tire conseqrtence might be to let in a 
number of persons whose elraracter had been 
tested in no way and whose intelleetrral capacity 
was of a standard inferior- to tire Home orre ?— 
J-here rs of course that danger, hrrt now you 
are going outside my sphere of knowledge. 
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You are asking me questions about India 
■w'bicb 1 am not realls’' competent to answer. 

53.845. We have beard from other wit- 
nesses that there is an endeavour being made 
to provide residential quarters where students 
may live together, and that there would be no 
difliculty in screwing up the Scottish Uni- 
versities to the Oxford and Cambridge level. 
In that case would your preference for resi- 
dential Universities in England be modified ? 
— 1 think the Scottish Universities are very 
good, but if you have a hundred and fifty or 
so of these men under training at a Univemity 
you will not be alile to send thenr to all 
the Universities, because that will mean dis- 
sipating your teaching staff. You will have 
to concentrate, and if you concentrate, the 
advantages of Oxford and Cambridge would 
be greater tlian those of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, whatever you did to them. 

53.846. No doubt a great many Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen students do go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but men have passed into the 
Service without going to these Universities or 
even to crammers ? — I know that. 

53.847. Without going to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, I mean ? — Undoubtedly, and then they 
go for their year of probation generally to 
O.xford or Cambridge and sometimes London. 
The Scottish Universities, when 1 was there, 
said that their strrdents received great benefit 
through spending a year at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

53.848. The object of my question is not 
to select any particular University that would 
have an exclusive effect as regards other 
places of education where the education is as 
good as it may possiblj" be ? — It was only with 
that view that I gave any preference to Oxford 
or Cambridge for the probationary training of 
students previously selected. I was assuming 
that the students were to spend three years at 
some place or places, and I assumed that it 
would be impossible to provide for the 
requisite facilities in more than two places at 
most, and I was trying to select those places 
which seemed to me to offer the greatest 
advantages. If j'ou make those assmnptions 
it appears to me that Oxfoi-d and Cambridge 
possess the balance of advantages. It was 
purely for the probationai-y course. 

52.849. (ilfr. Abdur Rahim.) You said the 
advantage of a competitive examination lies in 
the fact that the people are homogeneous, and 
tlierefore it ensures a proper selection. If you 
pui-sue that logically there cannot be any 
sepai’ate competitive examination for India, 
because in India tliere are various races with 
various histories and traditions? — ^No doubt 
there is that difliculty, but I imagine that all 
the iDeople in India are more like each other 
than they are like English people. 

53.850. Bnt the difficulties are veiy great 
in holding a competitive examination tliere ? 
— They are very great. 

53.851. You have said tliat tlie grouping 
of the marks in the different subjects is some- 


wliat disadvantageous to Indian candidates ? 
— It must be veiy difficult for an Indian can- 
didate to succeed in one of our examinations. 
Fii-st of all he has to learn Englisli. 

0.3,852. Apart fi’oni English, there are the 
modem foreign languages, and the marks 
assigned to Greek and Latin subjects which are 
not studied in India. You suggested four 
groups, and I suppose thej’ are all optional, but 
why^ could not there be a group which would 
more especially fit in with the Indian course of 
stud 3 '? — I suggested four gi-oups for an e.xamin- 
ation to be held in England at the school age. 
If J'OU are going to hold an examination in 
England at school age surely that would 
pi-actically exclude the Indians altogether ? 

53.853. Apart from the question of age, 
could not there be a group which would fit in 
with the educational sj-stem of India, for 
instance Indian histoiy and Peisian and sub- 
jects like that ? — No doubt there could be such 
a group, btit you could not bring Indian boj-s 
at 18 or 19 over to England to be examined. 

53.854. Tliere might be difficulties, but 
consider it apart from the question of age ? — 
You mean to leave the examination as it is 
now and introduce more subjects which would 
suit Indian students? I suppose that would 
be possible. Tliat would be a reconstruction 
on a different hypothesis. My reconstruction 
was on the hypothesis that j'ou are going to 
have an examination at the sehoolboj' age. 

53.855. Would you gi-oup the subjects as 
thej' are now, supposing j-ou I'etaiucd the 
present age? — The idea was to reconstruct 
the examination a good deal, but I have not 
laid down any principles. Supposing the 
examination is reconstructed, it would give an 
opportunity for the introduction of subjects 
suitable to Indian students. 

53.856. Would there be anj' difficultj- in 
having an examination if thei-e were some 
greater recognition of Indian subjects ? —No, 

I see no difficultj' from the examination point 
of view. 

53.857. And it would be fairer to Indian 
students, would it not? — It would be fairer to 
Indian students on the hj'pothesis that what 
you want to test in them is an education of 
that kind. I suppose the theoiyof the present 
competition is tliat the Indians have pursued 
an English education in this countiy, whicli 
is generallj' the fact. 

53.858. But a knowledge of Indian histoiy, 

I suppose, would be valuable ? — Clearlj’. We 
have proposed to put Indian historj' into that 
competition, and I fancj' the proposal met with 
favour in India. 

53.859. How long ago was that? — Quite 
recentlj’. It has not j'et received all the 
requisite assents, but I have heard that it 
xvas favourablj' received by the Viceroj-’s 
Council. 

53.860. Persian is a language which con- 
tains a veiy valuable literature, does it not ? — 
Yes. I do not see whj- Persian should not be 
included in the examination. 
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53.861. ■'Ve have heni-cl that for ahoiit the 
last 10 years nobody has jiresented Arabic at 
the examination ? — Aialiio is veiy rarely faken. 
I do not know that I can give yon- an explana- 
tion of it. 

53.862. It has been suggested to ns that 
Ihe standard, of exanuiiatiou has been placed 
impossibly high. 1 know one candidate who 
at first took Ai’abic and gave itwp after having 
pursued it for some time simply because he 
found the standard liad been raised ? — I was 
not aware tliat tlie stamlard had been vaise<l 
to that extent, and I will look into tliat. 

53.863. But the fact is no candidate has 
taken up Arabic in the last 10 year's ? — 
Certainly very few, but f cannot saj' •wbether 
thei-e have been none. 

53.864. As regards the i-aising of the age, 
f suppose the Civil Service Commissioners 
were considted when the age was raised from 
17—19 ? — Yes, my predecessor were consulted, 
no donht, hut they took no responsibility for 
the change. 

53.865. And experience so far lias justified 
the change ? — Well, 1 have seen grave state- 
ments to the contrary. But it is a question on 
■whicli two opinions might exist. 

53.866. You take into account the Medical 
Report and decide for yonrelves whether tlie 
man ought to he rejected or accepted ? — Yes. 

53.867. I take it the rejection or acceptance 
according to the Act must lie with you? — 
Tliat is so. 


53,808. It would not be consistent with 
the Act to leave the power to any medical 
authority ? — It would not be consistent with 
the Act so far as I remember it, and anyhow 
it seems better that you should have the 
formal authority concentrated in one respon- 
sible Board ; otherwise you would not know 
where the responsibility lay. As things stand 
if anything is wron^ we are responsible, and 
that is how the thing ought to be, in my 
opinion. 

53,869. Wonlditbe possible under the Act 
te leave a margin of discretion to any Medical 
Board, apart from the question of deciding 
^vllether tlio ca]ididQt6 is suffeHiig froni siiiy 
pbj sical disability ? — ^Tlie Civil Service Com- 
missioners under the Act have to certify that 
the candidate is free from any physical, defect 
or disease which is likely to interfere with the 
ihscharge of his duty. 1 do not think under 
the present ciicumstances our Board could 
reject a person simply because they niis- 
irnsted his appearance or something of that 
kind 1 Hunk we would have to find definitely 
tliathe had a poor constitution orwastoo iveak • 
we should have to find clear grounds lor our 
rejection. 


53,8/0 Would you leave it to any medical 
officer or Board to say that, although there is 
no physical defect obsemmble in 'a candidate, 

inan wa4 

not fitted to go out to India ?— 1 think it 
IS quite within tlie power of our medical 


advisors to aih’ise' us in tliat sense, and wc 
should- act ujian their advice if there sceiued- 
to be 'any good grounds. 

53.871. IToii would not leave the decision 
of such a question do the Board ? — ^j^ot under 
existing circumstances. 

53.872. There has never been a three yeai'.s’ 
probation, has there ? — Blink liot. 

. 53,873. Was it ever- suggested before this 
to have- three yeai-s? — Certainly not in niy 
tinie until quite recently in connection with 
these proposals.- ' 'riiere has been an idea of 
a tlu-ee yearn’ probation before this Commis- 
sion 'sat, but it was only an uuolKcial 
suggestion ; it never came to us from any 
responsible source: Altliougli we have con- 
sidered it, it has really not been wbat I might 
call practically dismissed. 

■ 53,874:.- Would not lliat -be on tlie whole 
• too long a period of probation ? — Not if it 
■were going to cover the whole further educa- 
tion of the man. I do not see that tlie three 
years is in itself objectionable. 

53.875. If you bavc to cover general 
education no doubt three yeare will not be too 
long? — ^1. think there should be sonic subjects 
of geuernl education in it. 

53.876. Three yearn for general educa- 
tion would not be a iirobationaij'’ jieriod, 
strictlj' speaking? — ^No’ it would be furtlici- 
education and training. 

53.877. And only part of it is to be used 
for special training ?— I should imagine -only 
a part of it. • It would make it rather iiaiimv 
if you confined it to the purely technical 
training. 

53.878. I think there has been evidence 
before us that it would be rather difticiilt 
to give a general education as well as a 
special Uainiiig? — It would be difficult, no 
doubt, Imt 1 think it might be done. 

. 53,8/9. (Sir Murray MfimmicJi.) Asi'egards 
tliis idea of a half-yearly examination, if it 
were varied by a three .veal's’ probationarv 
course, would it not be veiy difficult to. fit in 
the students afterwards ? In tliree years you 
would have six lots of students, instead' of 
three ?—l meant theni all to ' go up at 'the 
same time. ■ TJie two batches of one year 
would he merged for the purpose of insti'uc- 
tion. Supposing you were successful in 
December j''Ou would have some time to put 
in before 'yon . went up to college. 

53,880. As regai-ds this insistence on 
certificates fL'om ]Mastei*si wliicli you i*atlier 
incline to as a possible way of guai-aiiteeing a 
school coui-se, .ar6 there not' a good mmiv 
candidates who come up for the open competi- 
tiqu who have had their education on the 
Coiitmenti'—l should not have said there 
there would be some. 

T ft- 1 ••*1 in those men? 

l^acl a regular 
flisqualified. 

xin'ti. T would interfere veiy, much 

up for fliis 

examination. They have not been to a regular 
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school, and they come np noir and go fo 
college, and I suppose the Indian students 
who would come up if we reduced the age, 
would probably go to some special establish- 
ment for a year, and they would be excluded? 
— was assuming that no Indians came to be 
examined in England ; that they had tlieir 
own examination in India. 

53.883. It would be very difficult to fit it 
in to meet the wants of those educated either 
abroad or in India ? — ^It would. 

53.884. Supposing the age was continued 
as it is now, do you think the present 
examination woidd be improved by more viva 
voae examination ? — 1 should rather like to see 
a viva vase in the present examination on the 
lines I indicated for the earlier examination. 
I put my viewB on that before the Commission 
on the Home Civil Sendee only a day or two 
ago. I tliink it would be a valuable addition 
to that examination to have a viva voce. 

53.885. When I appeared for this exami- 
nation in 1875 we had a viva voce in every 
subject — Latin, Greek, Historj', English, 
Science, Philosophy, &c. Why was that 
dropped ? — 1 cannot tell 3-011 wh3' it was 
dropped ; I could suggest one or two reasons, 
but the3' might not be the right ones. The 
examination must have lasted a long while. 

53.886. It lasted nearly a month. Do not 
you think those vivA voces are very valuable ? 
— Certainly. The more viv&8, the more 
practical difificiilties -you have to deal witli 
with regard to correlating the marks, and that 
ma3' have been an argument in the minds of 
m3' predecessors. But it is a long while ago, 
and 1 have not tried to find out wliat tlieir 
reasons were for drop]iing them, or wh3- the3' 
were dropped. 

53.887. If 3-0U had a three yeai-s’ proba- 
tionaiy course, and the men were passed in as 
successful candidates, and 3'’0u had no fnrtlier 
competition, is it not exceeding likely that the 
men during those three 3-ears’ com-se would 
take life 1-01-3- easil3- ? — I do not think I have 
defiuitel3- expressed any opinion as to whether 
there ought to be any intermediate examination 
during that course, but I slionld be rather 
inclined to have examinations, not too fre- 
quently, but now and again, during the 
jieriod, and then 1 bhoidd make the final 
exainiiialion a veri' real affair, and let it decide 
their seniorit3-. 

53.888. The one proposal imt forward bi- 
Mr. Fisher was to join up this coui-se with the 
Honom-s coui-se at Oxford. A man works 
very hard for the Greats School at Oxford or 
Cambridge because he knows the whole of his 
life depends vei-3- much on how his reputation 
comes out in that school, but if 3’-ou have a set 
of men who have passed the competitive ex- 
aminatioii and who know there is going to be 
no coinj)etition at the final, the3- ma3' take it for 
granted that if the3- keep up to a certain 
moderate standard thei- are bound to go out 
to India. Would not that feeling very much 
militate against the three i-ears’ course being 


really of any use ? It is a very extravagant 
and e^ensive thing? — You mean that the 
incentive to do their best would not be great 
enough ? You do not think they value their 
seniority ver3' highly ? 

53.889. The3' did not in mi- dai- ? — TJie3' 
would know they would have to pass. 

53.890. In the old days the3' knew thei- 
would be fined if the3* did not do well, but 
even with tlie fining the ineentive to work 
was extremely small. I suffered from fining 
considerably, but I do not think it acted as 
any incentive to me to work, or 1-01-3- little. It 
seems to me that it does not matter so muc-h 
if the man is 23 or 24 and his education is 
finished, hnt if j-on admit .‘students at 19 and 
give them a three 3’’ears’ course you must 
give some incentive to them to complete tlieir 
education and make themselves efficient V — It 
would be necessary clearly to devise proiier 
incentives, and it might even be found 
difficult to do so. 

53.891. If the Indian Civil Service is 
separated from the Home Civil Service do i-ou 
imagine the Colonial Cadets would go on with 
the Home Civil Seivice ? — 1 do not know at 
all. That would depend of course uj)on tlie 
Colonial Office, which woidd have to come to 
its own conclusion on tlie matter. 

53.892. Before the Indian Civil Service 
was joined to the Home was the examinatiem 
for the Cadets a separate examination? — 1 
suppose it must have been, but I i-call3’ do not 
know. 

53.893. In the Police Examination, what 
is about the proportion of candidates to the 
number of successful men ? — 't'he last 
examination for which I liave the figures was 
in 1912, when 145 candidates presented 
themselves for 2G places. 

53.894. Is it a pei-fectl3' free and open 
competition with no sort of selection ? — Tliei- 
are nominated 53- the India Clfic-e, the India 
Office Ratisf3'ing itself that the3- ai-e English 
born, among other things. 

63.895. And tlieir eliaracter ? — No doubt 
the3- go into questions of tJiaC kind. 1 cannot 
say how lhe3- exercise their power of nomina- 
tion, because that is their own domestic- affair. 

53.896. You do not know how that is done 
in the India Office ? — No. 

53.897. Do 3’On know out of tliose men 
who come up from the police wliether most of 
them are fi-oin Public Schools, or do a great 
1113113- of them go througli special training? — 

I think a great iiiani- of them must ha\-e gone 
through a special training, but 1 have no 
figiu-es in the matter. These candidates being 
nominated do not suppli* us with particulars 
of their previous training. 

53.898. Would the Indian e.xamination of 
boj-s of 19 be veiy similar to the Police 
Examination ? — It would have points of simi- 
larit3-. Hi the Indian Police there are about 
six subjects. Tliei- are obliged to take Eng- 
lish and two or three others. Tliei- liavr- a 
veri- complete option except in regard to 
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English. It gives great freedom to the can- 
didate and great freedom to the schoolmaster, 
and they rather like it. i . .1 

53.899. The examination is popular in tlie 

schools ? — Yes. ^ i * 

53.900. It is not supposed to tend to 
cvaniniin^? — N(», not pnrticularly, except of 
oouise that, as the examination takes place 
after school age, it is almost inevitable that 
some candidates should be speciallj' prepared. 

53.901. Taking the Public Schools in the 
sense of 10 or 11 big schools, during the last 
two or three years has the number of sticcess- 
fril candidates in the Indian Civil Service fram 
tliose schools fallen off veiy much ? — Not 
perhaps in such a short period, but speaking 
generally over the last 20 years the successes 
outside the great Public Sdiools are certainly 
more numerous. We have some figures*'' about 
that which were prepared for the othei' Com- 
mission, and you might like to see them. 

53.902. 1 think we had better see them. 
You e.xpressed gi-eat dislike to these special 
training estahlislunents. 1 suppose j'ou do 
BO not so much from the results that come out 
as from the fact tliat in those establishments 
the moral training of the students is not so 
well looked after ? — I have really no quarrel 
with the crammers — they are veiy good people 
according to their purposes — but it seems to 
me contrarj- to educational principles that, 
when you have thoroughly good and well- 
managed scliools wLei'e o veiy thing is looked 
after, including conduct and behaviour and 
manners, you should discard the schools 

• Vide Appendix lY, 


which have been built up for the purpose of 
educating the boys, and allow a lot of privately 
run establishments to direct the training of 
the students. 

53.903. From the point of view of the 
efficienc}’' of the peraon whom the crammer 
turns ont, certainly during the 15 yeais 
between 1865 and 1880 a large proportion of 
the civilians who -went to India had n con- 
siderable training by crammei-s for one or two 
years, and tliere is no very great reason to 
suppose that the efficiency of the Government 
of India suilered in consequence ? — No. 

53.904. {Mr. Fishei'.) Apropos of the cost 
of a separate examination in India, I suppose 
the examination would have to he held in 
a place where there are laboratories? — It 
irould. 

53.905. And as it would take place in tlie 
summer it would have to he in a hill station ? 
— Yes. 

53.906. And it is desirable also it should 
take place not far from the sea ? — ^Yes. 

53.907. Poona seems to be the only place 
tliat combines all those possibilities, so that 
you could make your calculation on tliat basis ? 
— 1 ■will. 

53.908. In estimating the cost of the sepa- 
rate e.xamination you could take into account 
the fact that you will probably be able to get 
help in India itself from the teaching staff? — 
If that were so it would he desirable to have 
the examination at a time wlien die Univer- 
sities as such were not sitting. 

(Tlie witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-inorrow at 10.30 a.m.) 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 
Friday, 11th July 1913. 
FIFTT-EIGHTH DAT. 


Present ; 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, o.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairmaxi). 


Sin Morrat Hammiok, ic.o.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. 
Maiiadev Bhaskar Ohaubai,, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abddr Rahim, Esq. 


Gopal Krishna Gokitai.e, Esq., o.i.e. 
Walter Cullei' JIadge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D. Buti^er, Esq., o.v.o., o.i.e. {Joint Seexviary'). 


Sir i\j.fred Hopkinson, k.o., ll.d., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University ol Manchester. 
Written ansicexs on hehalf of the Victoria 
Uxtivxp’sitxj of Manchester by Mx\ Edxcard 
Fiddes, SLA., Senior Tutor for Mexi 


Students axtd Begistx’ar ; axid hxj 
Mr. S. J. Chapman, u.a.. Professor of 
Political Eeoxiomy axxd Dean of the 
Faculty of Gommex'ce. 

53,909. What is tlie opinion held by 
the authorities of the Maiidiester University 


with regard to a vieiv, which was given in 
epdence in India, to the effect that Indian 
cirilinns now come out to India too old, and 
with an insufficient knowledge of laiv’ and 
other specialised subjects, required for the 
performante of theiz’ duties, and that, in 
consequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should he hold at an 
age between 18 and 20, and that this should 
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be followed by a j)eriod of probation of three 
years, to be spent at one or more Universities, 
or at a special institution established for that 
purpose ? — {Ansiccr hy Mr. Fiildes.) The 
earlier age suggested, viz., between 18 and 
20 years, appears to be too low. Many of the 
candidates would be still at school or would 
have just left, and the questions would be 
regulated by the standard of a school exami- 
nation. In such a test and at sucli an age 
few candidates woitld be likely to show much 
originalitj', and their real intellectual quaUty 
could be only ascertained with difficulty. 
It is common experience that candidates 
who do brilliantly in Entrance Scholarship 
Examinations after a careful school training 
in many instances fail to fulfil their promise 
in their university career when they must 
rely more on the powers of self-direction. 

On the other hand, it is veiy desirable to 
institute a lower age than at present, and the 
period between 20 and 22 as the lower and 
upper" limits is suggested. The majority of 
our best Honours students graduate before 
they are 22 yearn of age ; a considerable 
number a year or so earlier. By that time 
they should have attained sufficient mattirity 
of intellect to enter on a definite preparation 
for their life’s work, while there are consider- 
able disadvantages in allowing the interval 
between graduation and the competition to 
be very long. During such a period the 
candidates may become stale, or at any rate 
may work less from real intellectual interest 
than from a desire to cram facts against the 
time of examination. 

The earlier age would bring with it 
another advantage of great importance to our 
students. In most cases their parents are not 
wealthy, and every year added to their 
education means an additional, and sometimes 
a serious strain, though tliis may be mitigated 
to some extent by scholarships and other 
forms of aid. 

53,910. (Answer by Mr. Chapman.'; 1 
am strongly of opinion that it would be a 
mistake to make selections for the Lidiau 
Civil Service before candidates have nm-mally 
had time to complete the course of study 
required for a University Degree. From 
younger candidates who are undeveloped, and 
have had little chance of displaj-ing initiative, 
it is impossible to pick out the best men with 
any degree of certaintj'. Early promise is 
not an infallible indication of capacity. At 
the same time, I am almost equally strongly 
of opinion that any scheme which prevented 
the special “ coaching ” of men for tlie Civil 
Service Examination for a year or more after 
graduating tvould be an improvement on the 
present arrangement. At best tliis special 
preparation does no moi-e harm than to 
waste valuable time ; but not infi-equently it 
degenerates into cramming, whicli undoes 
some of the benefit of a University training. 
A slight lowering of the upper age limit for 
entering the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service would largely stop special preparation. 


[co?ifi'nuc<f. 

I incline to the view that candidates should 
only be admitted between the ages of I’d 
and 22. The ideal, as it presents itself to me. 
is for a candidate to take the Civil Sei-vicc 
Examinations some weeks after graduating 
(say about August). But in this event some 
further modification of the examination, with 
a view to bringing it more closely into accord 
with Ttniversity Honours Schools, wouhl he 
requisite. 

53.911. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-Iimil.s f<ir 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that Manchester Uni- 
versity would be willing to devise an Honours 
Course of Indian studies suitable for such 
probationers, and carrying with it the Uni- 
versity degree ? The course of instruction 
would, under any such sretem, it is antici- 
pated, include: — (i) l^aw, (iil the elements of 
one classical and one vernacular language, 
and (iii) Indian histor 5 ’', sociologj-, and econo- 
mics ? — (Answer by Mr. Fiddes.) It has been 
assumed in the answer to the preceding 
question that most candidates would graduate 
before entering the competition, and this wouhl 
of course render it impossible to arrange for 
the Special Honours (undergraduate,' Courses 
in Indian subjects which have been suggested. 
But it is unlikely that there w<ndd be any 
difficulty in instituting in this University a 
post-graduate course in these sidtjecls, which 
could, if found desirable, be recogniseil by a 
Diploma or Certificate to be awarded by the 
University. 

I understand that the points connected 
with the details of the course of professional 
training will be dealt with in another 
answer from this University, but it may be 
here suggested that the training sliould cover 
two years. This seems sufficient if the age 
for competition irroposed in this answer is 
adopted. While shorter than the ijcriod of 
three years tliat has been jrroposed, it is longer 
than the time spent on ]>rofessional training 
under the present regulations. It would thus 
enable a successful candidate who had grailii- 
ated in one University before tlie competition 
to spend afterwards a substantia] period of 
training in another University, which in some 
cases would be of great value from the change 
of intellectual atmosphere and the consequent 
widening of his outlook. 

53.912. (Answer by Mr. Chapman.' As 
far as I can judge from my limited 
experience of candidates for tiie Indian Civil 
Service, and from wliat I have heard of the 
need for Civil Servants to reach India as cai'Iy 
as possible, it would seem that a year, or at 
most two years, should be fixeil as the pro- 
bationary period. This time can be prolilalilv 
spent at Universities on studies bearing on 
the future work of the probationer.-;, and to 
some extent specialised with reference to 
Indian conditions. The provision of suitable 
teaching in languages ought not to be a 
difficult matter ; and the same may be said as 
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regards Indian History, the Economics and 
administration oi India, its GeogmpJiy, and 
the broad aspects of Indian Law. Specialisect 
studies, however, in Histoi^', Geography, 
Economics, Administration and Law, ought 
naturally to arise out of more general instruc- 
tion ^some part of which may have heen 
received previonsls') and he kept in relation 
with it. 'riie Economics of india cannot 
be satisfactorily treated apart li-oin general 
economic principles and die realistic Econo- 
mics of other places;. the History of India 
obviously needs to be kept in touch with the 
general historj.^ of the period which is import- 
ant in Indian Historj- ; the geographical 
aspects of Indian trade and production must 
be presented as linked up with those of other 
parts of the world, and a baoliing of ^eneml law 
is essential for a pioper appreciation of legal 
prohlems in India. As regards Economics 
and Law the aim should be, not so much to 
equip the probationer witli a knowledge of 
India before he arrived there, as to train his 
mind to interpret liis after experienee and 
prepare him for it. On the more mechanical 
side of the Indian civilian’s equipment some- 
thing may in addition be gained from attend- 
ance at certain semi-technical business courses 
fui'nished in Faeultie-s of Commerce, siu'li as 
those on Accounting and Banking. 

53,913. What provision is at present 
afforded in Manchester University for teadi- 
ing — (i) Law, (ii) Classical Languages, (iii) 
Hidian liistoi;}', sociology, and economics ;_and 
is tliere any system of tuition and supervision 
designed for Indian Civil Seiwice probationers ? 
— {Answer hy Mr. Fiddes.) As regards the 
general effect of the present regulations it is 
difficult for a Manchester student to obtain a 
high position under the conditions now in 
force. There are undoubtedly among our 


students many who are of lugh intellectual 
capacity, and who are well qualified to he 
successful administi-ators. More recognition 
of such subjects as Modern Languages and 
certain of the Sciences which have now heen 
fully organised as instruments -of education 
appeal's desirable. Certain siihjecta in the 
competition might remain jirnctically dbligi- 
torj- to aU candidates, but it might he so 
aiTunged that it would he po.ssiblo for a 
successful candidate to h.ave gained his place 
on the subjects of a suitable Honours School 
in addition to tlie comimlsory subjects. Such 
a scheme would not only he a benefit to" the 
nsiver Univei'sitie.s, but also add to tlie niunhts- 
of good candidates fi-oiii whom the selection 
would be made. It would also be a safeguard 
against the hasty acquisition of a superficial 
knowledge of a large number of subjects. 

53,914. {Answer hy Mr. Ghaimian.)- The 
Univereity of jraiichester is largely equipped 
already for undertaking the requisite in- 
stine.tioii. Sanskrit is taught, and one 
member of the staff is a distinguislied' Pali 
scholar. There is a Professor of Modem 
Historj' and another of Economic History, 
in addition to the Professors of Mediroval 
and Ancient History. Economics, Economic 
Oeogj'apbj', and allied oommerci.'il subjects 
are adequately previded for, and there is a 
lecturer on Political Science. Some years ago 
the demands for trained men for business 
were met hj' the organisation of a Faculty of 
Commerce. To the teaching which exists 
something would need to be added to com- 
plete the specialised courses and provide for 
requirements in Indian Languages. In addi- 
tion a member of tlie staff has recently been 
appointed to devote part of bis time to super- 
vising students preparing for Civil Service 
Examinations, 


Sir Alfred Hopkinson, k.c., 

53.915. {Chairman!) You como before us 
as the A^ice-Chancellor of IManchester Univer- 
sitj’ ? — Yes. 

53.916. I take it that you are prepared to 
explain &e UTitteii answere sent in on behalf 
of j’our University by Mr. Edward Fidde's, the 
Eegistrar of tlie University, and Senior fikitor 
for men students, and Mr. Chapman, Professor 
of Political Economy and Dean of the Facnlty 
ot Commerce ? — ^Yes. It was suggested that 
1 should 'send two names, and selected the 
two that seemed to be those who would give 
the fullest information. 1 think I may say 
with reference to those ansrwei-s that, though 
they were prepared on the initiative of the two 
gentleinon named, as having special loiow- 
ledge, 1 personally entirely concur with every- 
thing that is thei-e said with the exception of 
one very small detail. T may also soy 
that, since they were prepared, ' the effect of 
them has been mentioned to the Senate and 
Council of the University, and tliej- meet u-ith 
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the general approval of the CJniversitj'. There 
may he small details on which there are 
differences, hut in the main 1 tliink they meet 
with practically unanimous approval. 

53,917. During our inquiry in India we 
have received a substantial amount of evidence 
pointing to tlie advisabilitj- of reducing tlie 
present age for reci'uitihent, so as to enable 
the civilian to enter upon his duties in India 
at aii_ earlier age than he now does, viz., 25, 
and it has also heen represented that the 
present system of probation of one year .does 
not give an adequate training in those special 
subjects which are essential factors in the 
administrative work of Lidia. We should he 
glad to know, if anj* change is made on these 
two points, how it would affect j'our Univer- 
sity, tod also to what extent j-om- University 
would he able to meet the new demand. I 
notice tliat both Professor Chapman, and Mr., 
I’lClaes suggest a compromise in regai-d to the 
lowering of the age and advjse that instead of 
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going hack to the school-leaving age, 17—19, 
the age should he fixed at 20-22 ? — Yes. 

53.918. Is this age suggested because it 
fits in with your degree coui-se ? — That is not 
the only reason. TJiere are equally important 
reasons affecting the general sclieme of educa- 
tion apart fi'oni its elTect on our own Univer- 
sity. We are looking at it from the point of 
view of what is ideally hest, and not merely 
from the point of view of how it would affect 
our degree course. 

53.919. You are looking at it from the 
point of view of how it will affect the other 
Universities too ? — 1 do not know what they 
sa 5 ’’ ; we have not communicated with them, 
hut as far as I can judge from my knowledge 
of other Univei-sities of the same type, very 
likely what fits us would fit them, and what 
we think best they may do. But T cannot 
say as to that. You have them represented 
here, or one of them at least. 

53.920. Do you know how it would affect, 
for instance, the Universities of Oxford and 
Oamhridge ? — 1 can judge to some extent of 
that, being an Oxford man myself, though 1 
have not resided thei'e lately. I do go up 
from time to time. My impression is that 
what we suggest would not he had, hut might 
if properly worked, he good for Oxford and 
Cambridge. Our main object is what, as far 
as we can judge, would he good from the 
public point of view. 

53.921. Speaking now as an O.xford man, 
would not the age that you suggest cut right 
across the Oxford University course ? — I think 
that Oxford has not been altogether mse in 
raising the age of entrance and of taking 
the degree. 1 do not think it is at all a had 
thing for men to take a three years’ course. 
Our scheme would he this : We assume 
that it is thought desirable, from the point 
of view of India, to bring down the present 
age for going out there fi-oin 25 to say 23. 
Going hack from tlmt, we suggest that about 
two years should he taken up with some 
special kind of study fitted for the sort of 
work to he done in India. For e.xample, the 
specialised training for officers destined for the 
administrative side might liave an economic 
hearing, whilst for judicial officei-s it should 
have a legal heaving. Probably about two 
veal's woulil suffice for this. Prior to that we 
think the host course would he the regular 
degree couise, with possibly some special 
subjects included, hut not such as would 
interfere with the regular course. Thai 
course would lake three years, and cover the 
period from IS to 21 or rather over. Many of 
our students come up between 17 and IS, as 
they do, or used to do, in Scotland, and I think 
that is a very good thing. 

53,!)22. 'Phat would take them out to India 
at 2-1 ?■ — A little over 23. They would start 
at the Univei-sity at about IS, speud thi-ee 
years there, and then have two yeai-s of 
s]iecialised study, and then go out to India. 
1 do not mean that to he a rigid suggestion at 
all, hut 1 do not think it is at all a had tiling 


for a man to go to a modern University some- 
where about IS, or even a little under. t)iir 
average age is rising, no doubt. 

53.923. Rising up to 19? — Vc". or some- 
times even more than that, hut 1 think it is a 
had tiling from the point of view of the schools 
and from the jioiiit of view of Irainiiig. .V 
little over IS is a suitable age for those wlio 
have been to a certain type of seliool, and 
about IS for those from otlier types of school. 
'L'lie economic q^nestion comes in, and tlie 
adoption of a slightly earlier age would open 
tile door to the Service more widely. < tpeiiing 
the iloor more widely does not nicaii that an 
enoimoiis number of men would come in : it 
merely means tliat you liave a wider lield of 
choice of men who have the pei'sonal eliarat-ter- 
isties which is an important element in t lie case, 
not inerelj' the ncadcniic training or tlie school 
training. 

53.924. Have you any return showing In 
what extent your University has supplied 
members to the Indian Civil Service ? — The 
number is very small indeed. It ought to he 
substantially larger. I doubt whetliei- we 
shall ever have u very large niimber, Inil 
we ought, from time to tune, to be able to find 
verj'- suitable men. .Vt present we have only 
four students working for the Imliaii Ci\il 
Service. We eonld do much more if the 
system were better fitted to our eiirricula of 
subjects and e.xaminations, and also if there 
was not the great strain on tlie financial 
resoiu'ces of some of the students. tJn the 
average mir students are linaneially h'ss 
flourishing than they ait* at Oxlm-il or 
flambridge. 

5.3,925. Will yon tell ns generally wlml 
facilities yon have in your I'nivei-siiy lor 
teaching the iiaitienlar subjects necessary for 
Indian civilians, especially Law ninl the 
Classical and Oriental languages ? ■ — Yes. 
Those are rather the special subjects of a 
post-graduate nature. -Vs regards Law, wi* 
have pcrfeetlj- satisl'actort- classes for a two 
years’ training in Law. I do not mean to say 
we have advanced research classes, but wo 
have sound iiistrnctioii for two years in 
Constitutional Law, Roman Law, .Iiirisjini- 
ilenee, English Law of ('oinract.s, Iiiteniational 
Law, and Coniinercial Law. .'speaking now 
as an old Law teacher, what is rcipiired cimiIiI 
be well ilone by thoroughly eonijietent teai-liei s 
iu about two yeai-s, which would give slinh'nts 
a knowledge of the praefiee of liaiidling legal 
eases. It wonltl give them the habit of gelling 
to know the point of a case ; and as i-egards legal 
principles, 1 think wc could do what is necessaiy 
very soundly in this two years’ conr.se. It would 
include some specific knowledge id oomnierei:d 
law, also law of contracts, criminal law, and 
so on, and 1 think the knowledge they woidd 
obtain in that way of handling legal questions 
would he invaluable afterwai'ds to those 
students who are taking nji the judicial 
branch. I do not mean to say they would he 
learned latvyers, but they would he men who 
xinderstood how to look at a legal jirobicm 
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and how to go about and read and handle 
cases of that class ; and that is what you 
want. Then as regards economics, economic 
geography and economic histoiy, we are well 
furnished. We have a Professor who devotes 
himself entirely to Economic Histoi-y in- 
cluding Industrial Histoiy; and of coui-se 
although that may not be specific Indian 
knowledge it enables a man to deal with 
pi-oblems that arise. In Economics we have 
a Prafessor of the subject and several lecturers 
dealing with branches of the subject. With 
regard to men taking administrative work, 1 
do not know what the work exactly is, but 
I fancy that some sound knowledge of currency 
and accounting — I do not mean mere book- 
keeping but the principles of keeping accounts 
— would be valuable. We have some lectures 
by a practical accountant. I think some 
knowledge of banking and the principles of 
banking is prebably desireble, and we have 
an experienced banker lecturing on this. I 
do not know whether railway work comes into 
consideration at all, but we have specific 
Iccturere on railway economics and railway 
management bj^ practical men. This is under 
tlie direction of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Uoramcree, who is the Professor of Economics 
and who co-ordinates tlie whole course. I 
will leave with you the prospectus of two of 
om’ Faculties — ^Law and Commerce, because 
they show the syllabus of classes and how the 
ground is coveted. As regards languages we 
are not at present in so strong a position. As 
regards Indian vernacular languages, if we 
were to cover the whole ground we should 
have to make a special appointment or appoint- 
ments to deal with Indian languages. We 
have a competent Professor, who could deal 
with Sanskrit. Professor Rhys Davies has 
special knowledge of Pali. Of conrae we have 
Professors in European languages such as 
French and German. 

53.926. And Ai'ahic? — Only recently we 
have made some prevision for Arahic. 

53.927. Have you a Professor of Arahic? 
— Not_ a separate Professor, but we have some 
prevision, for instruction in Arabic. 

53.928. Persian ? — No, nothing directly in 
Peraian. The Bishop of Salford holds a 
Lecturesliip in Ancient Peraian Literature, 
and occasionally has had pupils, but we have 
not yet provided instiuctiou in the veniaculai-, 
and that might have to be provided if we 
were to complete the schemfe. 

53.929. Would the XJniveraity be prepared 

to undertake that additional charge itself? 

1 cannot say , and I speak with more hesitation 
under the special circumstances under which 
I atn speaking to-day, but I should think it is 
higldy prohable. We usually find that our 
University, where there is a real need 
meets it. • ’ 

53,9.30. Passing Rom that subject, have 
you any residential system at your Univereity ? 
— les. We have two halls of residence for 
the men. One is managed hy the Society 


o£ Friends, but it is not confined to them. 
There are some Indian students there at 
the present time. That is called Dalton 
Hall and the other is Hnme Hall, with about 
50 men. It is practically like an Oxfoitl 
College, irith rather more supervision. Being 
rather smaller, the Warden of the College 
is in closer touch with his students tlian the 
Head of a College can be. To that we attach 
gi'eat importance. 

53.931. So that assuming a group of 
students were to come to you, you have 
facilities for tlieir supervision? — ^Yes, Then 
also we have appointed Mr. Waugh, who is 
Assistant Lecturer on our Histoiy stall, to 
look speciallj* after those who are proposing 
to go into the Civil Seiwifce ; and then pro- 
bably, if a man had been selected, and was 
coming to us for pos(>-graduate work, or 
special work, tlie Professor of Economies 
would give him peraonal attention. 

53.932. Do Indians come to the University 
of Manchester ? — Yes, we have a substantial 
number attached to tlie School of Technologj’, 
There theyleam different branches of technical 
work, engineering, textiles, and so on. Then 
in the Faculty of Science we have a small 
number of engineering students. Tlie 
enmneoring students ai-e sometimes veiy good, 
and sometimes not. 


_ 53,933. Have you any systein of super- 
vision for the Indians in your University? — 
Yes; if they come np under the auspices 
in any way of the Indian Government. 
Be have recently, _ at the instigation of the 
India Office, appointed two people to have 
some oversight of the Indian students. One 
is at the School of Technologj', the Secretaij’* 
of the Principal, ili-. Garnett; and for the 
otlier students, who are fewer in number, 
in science or medicine, we have a member of 
tlie Universitj- staff, who was appointed last 
year to look after their well-being, see what 
they are doing, and report upon them. 

53,934. Do you find diey get satisfactorily 
into the social atmosphere of the University ? 

I think veiy fairlj-. Thej’ vary so very 
much. ^ I could name some who get on 
splendidlj' with their follow-students, who do 
really good work, and who turn out to he 
good fellows in eveiy way. But there are 
other men who ought not to have been trans- 
planted, who, when they come here, really get. 
lost, and do not know what to do. 


00,935. I suppose, speaking broadly, and 
not as a representative of Manchester, j'ou 
ireuld admit that, if Oxford and Cambridge 
showed that there were insuperable difficulties 
m the waj' of adopting the age you mentioned, 
i would hnrdlj- be possible for us to recom- 
mend .It?— I do not think Oxford and 
Cambridge, if they took an enlightened view 
^rviees and of their' own 
inteiests, could take such a line. 

•It thinking of the noimal age 

Universities now 
take their degiees ?--You might have to 
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consider that, I allow. What we are against, 
from the public point of view, is anj’ idea of 
selection at the time of leaving school. You 
cannot tell what a boy is worth at that age. 
The boys who get scholarships often prove 
unfit afterwards. It is the wrong age to select. 

53.937. I suppose young men fall off at all 
ages ? — ^Yes, but a young man ought to lie 
tested to find out his worth. At sehool he is 
under discipline. After tliree 5-eara on his 
own initiative you have a much better chance 
of selecting the right article. I do not believe, 
having seen a good deal of young men, that it 
is usually possible to come to a right con- 
clusion earlier. 

53.938. Do you not find that young men 
disappoint you _even at tlie older age? — I 
should put it in this way : Look at the thing 
from a broad public point of view. My belief 
is that 18 is quite late enough to leave school 
in nine cases out of ten, and that the plan of 
keeping boys longer has two bad effects. 
One of them is that it is had for the young 
man himseK, as a rule, and also it shuts the 
door to drawing candidates for the Civil Service 
fr-om a large portion of tlie population who, 
for reasons of expense, cannot remain so late 
at school. I think you will usuall3’’ draw the 
Civil Service from what you may call the 
well-to-do classes, but there is a large number 
of people, who come from quite cultivated 
homes, who cannot afford to remain at school 
till over 18 or 19. A bos' does not know 
what he is going to do. My mew is, send 
liim to college for three years. Let him go to 
the University with his scholarship, take up 
some suitable degree course- — and that apj)lies 
to Oxford and Cambridge just as well as to 
Manchester, livei'pool, Leeds, or Shefiield, or 
nearly as much — and then let him take his 
degree. Let him take three years for his degree, 
and then let liim take his special training. 

53.939. I understand you to say that there 
are many desirable boys whose parents cannot 
afford to keep them at school till thejf are 18 ? 
— Over 18 and up to 19. 

53.940. You suggest that there are bo^'s, 
suited to the Service, who, in the ordinary 
way, would be leaving school at an age prior 
to 18 ?■ — It might be over 17. Practicall3>- all 
•that is in dispute is a year. 

53.941. Barely a year ? — Yes, about a 
j^ear. 

53.942. I take it tliat, if a parent can keep 
his boj- at school up to 174, the probabilities 
are he could keep him until he was IS? — 
Generallj’’, IS is better than 19, and j’-ou tap a 
larger and a useful portion of the population 
at that age. 

53.943. The examination which j'ou would 
reconunend, if it were held at the school- 
leaving age, would be of the ordinary Univer- 
sity scholarsliip type ? — I would not have any 
competitive examination for die Service then. 
I would let the boj- go tlu-ough his ordinary 
school com-se till about IS. At that age he 

O 20028 


.should have passed a matriculation or sclu-i. il- 
leaving examination, then he would enter 
on an ordinarj- University coui-i-c for Honour', 
possibly with some adjustment, if lie thounlii 
ultiinatelv of going into the Ciml .*^crvico, 
but he need not necessarilj- then decide. Let 
liim lake a tliree j-ears’ course at tlie I'nivci- 
sity, some suitable Hononi-s coni-se, ami then 
soon after be takes bis degi’ce in -Tunc — 1 do not 
say immediatety after, but two or three inonlhs 
after that, let him take his special examination. 

53,9-44. About the age of 21 ? — Yes. 

53.945. (Sir Murray Tlnmmicl:.) I shouhl 

like to ask J'our opinion on one or two points. 
You have said that it is iniieh better to clioose 
a hoy at 22 after his Universitj* training llian 
at the school-leaving age. The suggestion has 
been put before us that the tliree years' 
training probation in England would he ijuite 
sufficient to eliminate those who turn out 
badlj’ after the examination at 18 or 19. 1 lo 

you not think that after you had chosen a hoy 
of 18 or 19, and given him the stamp of an 
approved candidate for the Tndiaii Civil Ser- 
vice, it would he extremelj- dillieult. unless he 
was guilty of verj' serious moral offences, or 
unless he showed verv grave idleness, lo get 
rid of him at the end of three j-ears? — Ves, 
certainlj' I think it would be e.vtremcl.v difliciilt, 
and I think 3’ou reall3" do not liave the free 
choice that you have at a later age If you 
choose him at 18 3'ou cannot vei^v well turnout 
the person so chosen unless he is a thorough 
slacker or has committed some moral offenee. 
Ill the other case 3'ou are not eoinmilted iinlil 
a man has taken his degi'ee ; and in tlie saiiu' 
wa5’’ the man himself docs not know what he 
is going to do. Perhaps during his Univcrsit3’ 
courae the Civil Service attracts him ; India 
ma3'’ attract him. It is an unknown region lo 
him before, and it iiiai' ajipeal to him as a 
great career. It 11133- appeal to a young man's 
imagination to go to India and help lo take 
part in the government of it. 

53.946. We know that Oxford and C’aiii- 
bridge are distinetty against this age of 21-22. 
On the other hand 3'ou would agree lliat iiio-t 
prohahty the Scotch Universities, e.vcept Edin- 
burgh — which we have licard is siding with 
Oxford and Cambridge — that the other Uni- 
versities, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
and prohahty Dublin, would side with the 
view that 3'ou take in Manchester':' — 1 can 
only speak a priori from the reasontihloncss of 
the view appealing to them, and also from the 
ages of the students in Scotland. 

53.947. It is rather important for us to nn- 
mind to try and gauge the mass of intelligent 
opinion in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
which would he in favour of tlie reducing 
of the age for the Xhiiversiti- degree, hecausc 
that is reall\- what it ainoimts to — that if we 
make the examination from 21--22 it would he 
under the idea that at all events the inajorit.v 
of people would think that that fitted in willi 
the University coui:se according to their ideas. 

E 
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Do you think that, taking educated opinion 
thioughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there is a large proportion of people who do 
a^rree with you that the Umvei-sity coiu-se o£ 
Oxford and Camhridge is now too late r— W 
impression is Yes, and that there is a little 
swing of the pendulum back from the idea of 
leaving thing s so late. I have quoted one case 
to you of many years ago. I do not see 
why a man shoidd not take a degi’ee at Oxford 
at 21. I look it tmder 21, and I have not 

regretted it. ... 

53.948. I suppose the Universities of 
Scotland have been affected lately towards 
increasing the age of matriculation for the 
Univei-sity course, and have rather tended for 
some years to fall in more with the Oxford and 
Cambridge course ? — I believe the age of entoy 
has risen ; certainly the age in the Universities 
of England, Alam^ester and the like, has risen 
very considerably. It has risen very much 
since I can remember. 

53.949. But you think it is as likely as not 
that there wiU be a movement of the pendulum 
back again in the other direction ? — ^Yes, but 
not so far. I hope it will not go back to the 
old state of tilings. It used to be 15. My 
idea is over 17 normally ; 15 is too young. 

53.950. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I think you 
told us tliat after the school-leaving examina- 
tion some of the most brilliant b 05 'S break 
down. 1 do not know whether you can give 
us an idea as to the nature of the breakdown. 
Is it intellectual, moral, or physical? — I am 
speaking now rather from my experience of 
many years ago at Oxford. Some of the boys 
get Scholarships and do brilliantly when they 
enter the Univeraity. Some of them break 
down physically; others are what you call 
rather intellectually jaded, haidng been forced 
and having come to their full period of 
development rather too young. Others when 
they are no longer under the stimulus of 
school discipline become rather slack. So 
that it is partly physical and partly mental. 
One boy very likely when he is pressed and 
being coaclied up for a scholarship will do 
very well ; then when he is no longer xmder 
that kind of discipline or pressm-e he becomes 
slack. 1 could quote cases of one's own 
College days. 

53.951. Are those eases rather fiequent? 
— They were tlien. I cannot speak now fiom 
knoxvledge of wliat goes on at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but we do see from time to time 
people who have not done so well at entrance 
who do well afterwards. Some men develop 
well at one period and others at another. 
Then, of eouree, in positions like those in the 
Cixul Sei-vice, it is not merely a question of Uie 
power of passing examinations by’" any means, 
but it is the type of character whidi develops 
in the life of a University — the life amongst 
fullow-students, the life of freedom and xespon- 
sihility — which is impoifaut. Men develop 
their character as well as their intellect during 
the Uuivei'sity period. 


'63,052. Y^ou say you are in favour of 
making the selection after the University 
coui^? — The selection can bo made soon 
after the University course. ' Lot any test 
of what a man can do take place about or 
soon after the time that he takes his degi'ee. 
Y'ou have a much better chance then. 

53.953. I understand fi-oin jmu also that at 
the age of 18 or thereabouts .it would he 
difficult to tell whether a boy is able to think 
for himself? — ^Either to think or to act for 
himself. He has never been fr-ce from the 
discipline and the kind of pressure that must 
necessarily and ought to be present in sehool.’ 

53.954. Of course you ai-e aware that soon 
after they go to liidia they are vested ivith. 
very large judicial and administrative powers ? 
— We feel that the more they live in the 
University a life amongst their fellow-students, 
and take part in the Unions and the Cluhs 
and things of that sort, the, better it is for 
them ; we feel that that in itself is an admir- 
able training. The Degree course might also 
be followed ui> by a post-graduate couree, not 
necessarily in the same University. I think 
many of oiii' men who hax'e taken a degree 
might very well go to Oxfoi’d and Camhridge 
for two years and vice versa. I should like 
to see many boys who go to Oxford and 
Cambridge for three years go to a modern 
University in an industrial and commercial 
centre for a couple of’ years for a special 
purpose. 

53.955. I quite see that. As regards Law, . 
I think you said that you have facilities for . 
teaching Law and for training students tq find 
out the point of a case. I should like to know 
what sort of facilities you' have. You could 
not have the system of studying in barristera’ 
chambers in the University ? — No, we have not 
in our Uni versity, hut 1 can tell you more or less 
the sort of thing that we do in Manchester. I. 
used to lecture to Indian students and others 
at tlie Inns of Court. The kind of thing we 
do is this : we teU. them that such, and sudi 
are the facts, ask the student what is the point 
to be decided, how ought it to be decided, and 
how would it come before the Courts. It does 
not x-eiy much, matter what you do as long 
as their minds are addressed to picking up 
and dealing with the point. 

53.956. But that' sort of training is not the 
same as studying in barristeris’ chambers ? — 
No, but a practical teacher who has been 
through the work can put simple cases before 
the students. I do not say that will make 
them fii-Bt-rale highly-trained lawyers, but it 
win enable men to handle legal questions, to 
pick out the point from the case that is put 
before them, and the mind easily develops 
afte^ards if the right habit is once formed. 

03.957. But it is not the same thing as the 
training of a laxvyer to find out the point of 
an actual case. You put an abstract proposi- 
tion, I suppose, before the student ? — I used 
to put cases that had arisen in my practice, a 
-rood deal simplified, and then say, “ IVhat 
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•“ -would j'-ou do. How would you handle 
“ this?” 

53.958. Can you tell me what is the 
number ol Indian students in your Univer- 
sity ? — 1. cannot at the moment ; I have not 
the papers with me ; but except in the 
Technological Department it is small with os. 
Very few law students come to us and very- 
few medical students. The number of 
engineers in our Faculty of Science — the 
classes meet in the University buildings — is 
more substantial, and the qualit 5 ' sometimes 
distinctly good. They often become civil 
engineers. But the total number, except in 
the Faculty of Technology, is small. 

53.959. Is the number on the increase ? — 
I cannot tell you that, but I do not think 
there is any marked increase except in that 
one Faculty. 

53.960. Technology ? — Yes. There the 
appliances in the School of Technology attract 
them, and tliere is not the same competition as 
in other subjects. The medical student very 
often goes to the London or a Scotch Univer- 
sity ; the law student goes to London — there are 
numbers of diem there, and that will alwayn 
keep up. I do not think our number of 
Indian students will ever be very largo except 
in teclinology. But we shall have a few, and 
every now and thoii good ones. 

53.961. I want to ask j'ou one more ques- 
tion in reference to that, and that is. Is the 
proportion of those who do not quite profit by 
their study in' your Universitj’- veiy large ? — 
That is an* extremely difficult thing to judge. 
You would have to go to each individual 
professor that the students have been to, to get 
a correct answer. But I have come acro-.s 
cases myself in which it was clearly an un- 
fortunate thing that the man had come. He 
felt homesick ; ho felt that he was in wrong 
surroundings ; and I have seen one or two 
rather sad cases in which it was clearlj’ a pity 
that thej- had come. On the other linnd I 
have seen some men who have gone through 
their course with enjoyment and great profit. 

53.962. You would not like to generalise 
on that question '? — ^I’hat is quite impossible. 
They dilfer so enormously, perhaps almost 
more than English students. 

53.963. There must he some cases in 
which a young man makes a mistake in 
coming to a strange country ? — 1 have seen it 
at the Inns of Court, where I have had far 
larger numbei-s of Indian students to deal 
with. We have some brilliant men at the 
top, and some men who had much better 
never have come. 

53.964. Perhaxts they would have been 
womo off in India itself. That is my 
experience ? — I cannot say. 

53.965. (J/r. yiadgc.) Yottr suggestion of 
an intermediate age between the school- 
leaving age and die present one seems to me 
to strike the Commission between wind and 
.water, for this reason. I believe the pre- 
ference that has been expressed for an early 


age lias arisen from the belief that it w.ndd 
be better to get bold of a boy before he ha- 
been touched by the Univor-ities, ;<- t'l 
give him. instead of the general tniining that 
he gets in Universities, the sjiccial tr.iiiiiiiL: 
that the young miml wuuM neeil for India. 
That is not my view at all, hut I ju.;! give it 
because that view ha- been exjiro-^ed. Tlieii 
the preference for the later age depcml- ujien 
the development of character and fuller Know- 
ledge of life and its oliligations and all that 
class of fact. I have no objei-tion to your 
intermediate age being adopted if that WiS-e 
thought fit. Blit sii]ij>o-ing it were not 
adopted I would like your fr.niK opinion 
between the two — the early sehool-Ioaving aire 
and the existing limit of age';* — I eonfe— that 
is an extremely difiicult question, but my own 
impression is that 1 would rather lean towards 
the existing one of the two. It is a \cry 
difficult question to answer (■(Tlinml. Inn I 
would riilbcr loan towards the jiro-ent -tale of 
things than change. 1 feci very great dinibl 
on the question. 

53.966. But as a ohoice of alternatives 
you must have a deeiilcd opinion one wjty or 
the other? — 1 might have, hut I am -orry to 
say I have not. My inelination is a little in 
favour of tlio existing sttite of things, but I 
would like to think it over ami get the 
ojunions of others, t'n sonic of these matters 
I have had the opportunity of having sonii’ 
convei-salion with teai-liers on the points I 

have been de.'iling uilli. 

53.967. 'I’licn you havi- referred the 
course of law. Before 1 pm my next iinosiion 
1 slioidd like to tcdl yon lraid,iy u liy I put it. 
Experienced civilians in Iinliti liaie lolil n- 
that the praetii-al experieiue gaineil in il]i. 
admiiiistrnlioii of law in the rally portion of 
a civilian’s experienre is really more v.dnalde 
to him later in life than any nniount of theo- 
retical training in a eollege. With that view 
in iiiiiid, whether yon aecejit it or not, I wonhl 
like to ask yon whether yon think Engli-h 
law and Indian law are ba-ed mi the -ame 
prineiplos, having regard to the fact that in 
India our laws aiv codified and ue haw im 
eoniinoii law. A class uf criiin- wliieli In’re 
can only be the sulijeel of ci\il suits is theie 
eriminally actionable ; acijuiltals are oj.t n to 
appeal, and the ]>owcr.s entrusted to tlie i'oli<-e 
are X'cry difrcrciit for jtolitie.-d lea-mi-. 
Having tliosc facts in view, do yon think th:it 
Indian ami English law are basei] on tie- -.line 
elemeiit.ary principles ; and 1 a-k the fjiK stion 
with a vic-iv to the snggcsteil insiruetion in mie 
or other of the Uiiivcr.=itie= here'? — I thin}; 
wlien a man i« tr.'iincd to loo); at a legal 
problem in the right way, tli:il tininiiig will 
suit whatever plaec he g”ss to. ]Ic may have 
learnt one system of law and lie is inld Jn- 
■will have to administer another, atnl he is far 
better for having learnt one sy-tciii of law 
when he has to deal with ancale r system. I 
think there is an enonnous ililTerence b'-tween 
tlie man who Las been trained in leg;d j.rin- 
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cixiles and the man who has not, provided he 
has got reasonable adaptability of mind and 
that he has not learnt certain legal details 
which he will insist on applying whatever the 
conditions be. A man who does so is not fit 
for the work. 

53.968. You think there are no local con- 
ditions in any countiy so diffei'ent from those 
of another as to affect the judicial frame of 
mind ? — ^No. Tlie frame of mind is the same 
in any case. 

53.969. One more question. There is a 
suggestion liere_ that the economics of Lidia 
cannot be satisfactorily ti-eated apart from 
general economic principles and the realisa- 
tion of the economies of other places. I ask 
the question because there is a proposal to 
teach economics. I do not think any book 
has ever been written upon Indian economics 
which has suggested that economic problems 
in India are largely affected by the transport 
question in a way that economies here are not 
affected at all. For instance, we have seen 
commercial bodies in two parts of the Empire 
almost quarrelling over the rates of transport 
on commercial and political grounds. Then 
there aye a numhor of ether poivits which 1 need 
not go into in detail, which seem to me, rightlr 
or. wrongly, to hnso_rnr1iau economics on 
principles entirely distinct from economics as 
they are understood here. I do not know 
whether yon will accept that view, but do you 
think that much the same remark that yon 
made about law applies to economics — that 
tne pnnciples learnt in one place apply 
overywliere ?--Exactly the same kind of frame 
ol mind, and in some cases 1 should have 
tliouglit even the specific knowledge might lie 
useful but that I cannot speak of. J speak in 
regard to law as having taught law for many 
years both to Imlian and English students 
As regards economics, I am not acquainted 
the Buh 3 ect m the same way, hut I cannot see 
not applv"^ ^ exactly the same thing shonid 

Can you tell me what 
yoDDg men matri- 
culate at your Univereity? — caiuiol fm™ 
recollection ; 1 have no infoimation with me 
1 behove It IS about 18. We bare sev^ai 
come a gi^t deal later and that brings up the 
average, hut the ideal age is 18 or^ shSe 
under, m my opinion. 


53,971. 1 gatlier from Professor Obnr,. 

ESI"? f” 

m too. 1 have a strong impression 


that a two yeara’ training is sufficient. Speak- 
ing of law, a very good course can be done in 
two years. 

53.972. That is assuming that the Uro 

years were almost entirely devoted to law T 
suppose ? — ^No, hardly that. ' 

63.973. Do you tliinkit would be possible 
to have a really good two years’ training in 
law, combined with an Indian dassieal Ian. 
giiage a vernacular, and some knowledge 
of Indian history?— I believe so, in two 
j^rs. I have knmvn clever men, reallv 
clever men, from Oxford and Cambridge who 
have passed their Bar examination in a'ven- 
short thne, in a year. Lots of men are called 
to the Bar in a year after passing their degree 
examination at Oxford and Cambridge. 

53.974. We had in India two theories of 
legal education suggested to us. One was 
the theoiy that you expounded to Mr. Madge 
just now, that the legal education should be of 
a general kind ; i t should be the kind of educa- 
tion winch is given to a yotmg man who is 
^ing m for the Bar liere ; and the other 
tlieoiy was that it slioxild be specially directed 
toumrds the study of the Indian codes I 
filler that yon prefer the former ?— 1 prefer 
tlie general one. If you could have some 
introduction to the Indian codes, well and 
good. I do not know how it is in India, but 
I know English lawj-ers who, if they have a 
case on Statute Law, do not say anything till 
they liave the book before them.. 

53,975. Has your Professor of Sanskrit at 
fttanebester given any opinion as to tlie 
amount of time wliich would be requisite for 

ibnf considered 

tliat at all. He does not devote himself bv 

any means entire y to Sanskrit ; he has other 
uoik to do as well, and at present tlie classes 

negligible for tliis 
purpose. All I mean is that wo Lave a 
peiwn conipetent to teaoli tlie subject. ' TJie 
subject might be developed. 

TuenrKrn^' “of the xecom- 

Sm.w’ h f that tlie age 

off ^ at between 20 and 22 

dm Service practicallv 

oLbri!L * h graduates at Oxford and 
t ^ouTrl®! other Universities?— 

I should have thought not. I do not kiiow 
at what age men take tlieir degree now at 

would cut off the best fi.„ mat it 

?-Twen?-?woT 

I do not aiinlf™^ne 

a" “thfiVir P."" 
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take their Bachelor’s Degree till an age con- 
siderably later than 22. Their Bachelor’s 
Degree does not fit them for anj' walk of life, 
and if it is postponed they may be too late in 
life to take np their work. 

53.979. It may be unfortunate, but we 
have to deal with facts. Do you think that 
the fixing of a younger age for the Indian Civil 
Service would have any practical effect in 
lowering the age of admission to the larger 
Universities ? — I hope they will put their 
house in order on that matter. I have had 
three or four sons at Oxford, so that I think 
one can judge both fi’om one’s own e.xperience 
and the experience of a younger generation. 
I should like my sous to take their Degrees at 
Oxford before they are 22, and I should be 
soiTy if they remain much later. 

53.980. You have objected to the school- 
leaving age mainly on the ground that it is 
not a good intellectual test and will lead to a 
larger percentage of failures? — ^Intellectual 
and test of character' as well. I mean general 
suitability. 

53.981. We have to regard the problem 
also from the Indian standpoint. Under the 
existing conditions the successful candidate 
goes out to India at the age of about 25i j-ears 
after having gone tlu-ough only one year’s 
course of probation, about which we have 
received strong evidence that it is too short 
to be of any value whatever. After arrival in 
India, no matter what his probation in 
England may have been, he must have about 
two years’ pi'actical training in India, so that 
he does not become a useful member of 
the Government of India until he is 27i- 
years old, when he starts his work in life ; 
and that has otlier disadvantages which 
perhaps it is not necessarj’’ for me to men- 
tion. To rectify those disadvantages, much 
evidence has been received in India to the 
effect, fii-st, that the man should come out to 
India substantially j-ounger; secondly, that 
he should come out substantiallj- better 
prepared by the study of particular Indian 
subjects, Oriental languages and the like. 
We have to balance those two considerations, 
and even if the intellectual tost at the younger 
age may not be so good, may it not be the case 
that, although the students will be younger, 
by going through a longer course of in-obation 
tliey will prove the better for the xmrpose of 
the Government of India ? — I cannot speak 
fi'om Indian experience, but men of experience 
have told me that it would be a good thing jf 
those in the Civil Service could take up their 
actual work in India at a little over 23. Very 
often when the work is spread over a very 
long period men do their work slowly. I 
believe that work done under high pressure 
or a good deal of iDressure is very often the 
best work. I am not speaking now of the 
leaniing of Indian vernacular languages, 
becairse that is a subject of which 1 know 
nothing or how long it takes. There I 
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presume a good deal would have to he d.'U" 
after arrival in India. 

53,982. Is there any minimnin age pre- 
scribed for admission to the Manclie^ter 
University? — ^Yes. the inininiuni age i- lli. 
but as a matter of fact tlicre arc praetieallv 
none under 17. I once illegally admitted a 
man under 10, and he eventually became 
Senior Wi-angler. If ho had been sent h.ick 
to school it would have done a great cleal of 
harm to him. He was rpiite capable of taking 
the best Univereity instruction at that age. 
He became Senior Wrangler ami he tnnv occn- 
pies one of the leailing Professor-hip-, at 
Cambridge. 

53,98.3. There i.s an opinion I'vpi-e.-— ',1 in 
the written evidence that the open com- 
petitive examination for the linlian I'lvd 
Service should fake place a- --oon a-- ]■ >— ihle 
after the comirlclion of the B.A. Degree - 
Yes. 

.53,984. We have received a certain ainonnt 
of evidence to the effect that this idace-- an 
unduly great strain upon I'andidate-, a strain 
from which they do not reenver for soim* 
substantial period afterwards. Do yoti know 
whether that objection is strong at all nr 
not? — I should think it is not very strong. 
There is one point in the written oviiletieo 
that 1 am not in eomjdete agreement with. 
One suggests August for the e.vainiiiatinn 
after taking the Degree. My suggestion 
would be two months' good holiday without 
any work at all, and that the cvamimilion 
should take place about 1 lecemlier. Tliat is 
speaking off-hand, 'i'hnt, liowi'vcr, is a lift.iil. 
The examination slioiild be held soon afti-j, 
but a man should have some chiiiice after 
taking his Degree of doing nothing for at 
least a month. 

53,985. Then there is a sejairate sid>j<ci 

about which 1 should ]iK<- to ask one or two 
questions. You have given ns certain inrorina- 
tion regarding special post-grailnate conr.-es at 
your Univeivity. A ])roi>osal luis heen nia<!e 
to ns that the Indian Civil Servant, aft<‘r he 
has had some years of experience in India, 
should come homo to England on what i- 
tormed study leave, and go throngh ]'articnl:ir 
courses of training that it wonlil he ilc-ir.ihle 
for liijn to undergo for tlie 2 )iirj>o-e of Jji-, 
duties, for instance, training in enmmereird law, 
accounts and hanking, inunici]>nl government, 
taxation, and similar subjects of lh:it sort. 
The question I wisli to ask you i-. Would 
the courses jirovidcd by your I'niver^ity he 
suitable for men of mature ago and id Indian 
experience'? — I think some of them would be 
l>crfectly suitable, but 1 think yon would 
probably have to do this. .Men of that sort 
would want to study some partienlar jirohleni, 
and if they were really good .'md exj eric-nceti 
men their proper course would be to go to tie- 
Professor and gel him to arrange for their 
lines of insfniction, and have gjiided -tiidv 
rather than sx>ecific attendance at Lceiuros. 

i: 3 
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ciiiles aud tlie man who has not, 
has got reasonahle adaptability 
that he has not leanit certain 
which he will insist on applying ^ 
conditions be. A man who does so is not lit 
for the work. 

53.968. You think there are no local con- 
ditions in any oountiy so different fi-o^m those 
of another as to affect tlie judicial fi-ame of 
mind ? — ^No. Tlio frame of mind is the same 
in any case. 

53.969. One more question. _ There is a 
suggestion here that the economics of India 
cannot he satisfactorily treated apart from 
general economic principles and the realisa- 
tion of the economics of other places. I ask 
the question because there is a proposal to 
teach economics. I do not think any book 
has ever been written upon Indian economics 
wliich has suggested that economic problems 
in India are largely affected by the transport 
question in a way that economics here are not 
affected at all. For instance, we have seen 
commercial bodies in two parts of the Empire 
almost quanulling over the rates of traw.sport 
on commercial and political grounds. Then 
tliere are a number oE ether points which 1 need 
not go into in detail, which seem to me, rightly 
or wrongly, to base Indian economics on 
principles entirely distinct from economics as 
they are understood here. I do not know 
whether you ivill accept that view, but do you 
think that much the same i-eniark that you 
made about law uiiplies to economics — that 
the principles learnt in one place apply 
cveri'wliere ? — Exactly the same kind ol frame 
of mind, and in some cases I should have 
thought oven the specific knowledge might Ije 
useful, hut that I cannot speak of. I speak in 
regard to law as having taught law for many 
yeai-s hoth to Indian and English students. 
As regards economics, I am not acquainted 
the subject in the same way, hut I cannot see 
any reason why exactly the same thing should 
not apply. 

53.970. (Air. Fisher.) Can you tell me what 
is the average age at which young men matri- 
culate at your University? — I caimot fi-om 
recollection ; 1 have no information witli me. 
1 believe it is about 18. We have several 
come a great deal later and that brings up the 
average, hnt the ideal age is 18 or a shade 
under, in my opinion. 

53.971. 1 gatlier fi-om Professor Chap- 
m.aii’s answers that he thinks the pi-o- 
hationary period ought not certainly to 
exceed two yeare. Can you tell me on what 
grounds he tliinks it ought not to exceed two 
years ? — ^lly impression is it would mean 
either that you would have them taking up 
their appointments too late or else you would 
cm, short their proper degi-ee training, whidr 
tlioy would take on the same lines as other 
students, and of couise die financial question 
comes in too. 1 have a strong impression 


provided he 
of mind and 
legal details 
whatever the 


that a two yeai-s’ training is sufficient. Speak- 
ing of law, a very good course can be done in 
two years. 

53.972. That is assuming that the two ' 
yearn were almost entirely devoted to law, I 
suppose ? — ^No, hardly that. 

53.973. Do you tliink it would be possible 
to have a really good two years’ training in 
law, combined with an Indian classical lan- 
guage, a vernacular, and some knowledge 
of Indian history ? — I believe so, in two 
years. I have known clever men, really 
clever men, from Oxford and Cambridge, who 
have passed their Bar examination in a very 
short time, in a year. Lots of men are called 
to the Bor in a year after passing their degree 
examination at Oxford and Cambridge. 

53.974. AVe had in. India two theories of 
legal education suggested to ' us. One was 
the tlicoiy that you expounded to Mr. Madge 
just now, that the legal education should he of 
a general kind ; it should he the kind of educa- 
tion which is given to a young man who is 
going in for the Bar here ; and the other 
tlieoiy was that it should he speciallj" directed 
towards tlie study of the Indian codes. 1 
gather that you pi-efer the former ? — prefer 
the general one. If you could have some 
introduction to the Indian codes, well and 
good. I do not know liow it is in India, hut 
1 know English lawj’oi-s who, if tliey liave a 
case on Statute Law, do not say anything till 
they have the book before tliem.. 

53.975. Has yow Professor of Sanskrit at 
Manchester given any opinion as to the 
amount of time which would be mqnisite for 
tliat study? — No, we bave not considered 
that at all. He does not devote himself hy 
any means entirely to Sanskrit ; he lias other 
work to do ns well, and at present tlie classes 
in Sanskrit are practically negligible for this 
purpose. All I mean is that we have a 
person competent to teach tlie subject, Tbe 
subject might be developed. 

53.976. {Mr. Sly.) Would not tlie recom- 
mendation of your Univereity that the age 
should he fixed at between 20 and 22 
cut off from tlie Indian Service practically 
the best of tlie graduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge and certain other Dnivei-sities ? — 
I should have thought not. I do not know 
at what age men take their degree now at 
Oxford, but if it is generally over 22 I am 
son-y for it: 20 would be too young, but 
given to 22 there would be a' reasonable’ 
margin. 

53.977. Perhaps I put it ratlier too 
strongly, but we have been infoniied that it 
would cut off the best of the undergraduates 
who take the Greats course? — Twenty-two ? 

53.978. More or less, yes, and tlvere have 
been sU-ong, opinions expressed against it ?— 
I do_ not think we need be pai'ticulai* to three 
or BIX months. If you like to put it at 22 and 

^ ^ much mind, but I do 

think It is an uufortunate thing if men do not' 
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take their Bachelor’s Degree till an age con- 
siderably later than 22. Their Bachelor’s 
Degree does not fit them for any walk of life, 
and if it is postponed they may be too late in 
life to take up tiieir work. 

53.979. It may be unfortunate, but we 
have to deal with facts. Do 5'ou think that 
the fixing of a younger age for the Indian Civil 
Ser^dce would have any practioal effect in 
lowering the age of admission to the larger 
Universities ? — I hope they will put their 
house in order on that matter. I have had 
tliree or four sons at Oxford, so that I think 
one can judge both from one’s own experience 
and the experience of a younger generation. 
I should like my sous to take their Degrees at 
Oxford before thes* are 22, and I should be 
soiry if they remain much later. 

53.980. You have objected to the school- 
leaving age mainly on the ground that it is 
not a good intellectual test and will lead to a 
larger percentage of failures ? — ^Intellectual 
and test of character as well. I mean general 
suitability. 

53.981. We have to regard the problem 
also from the Indian standpoint. Under the 
existing conditions the successful candidate 
goes out to India at the age of about 25^ years 
after having gone through only one year’s 
course of probation, about which, we have 
received strong evidence that it is too_ short 
to be of any value whatever. After arrival in 
India, no matter what his probation in 
England may have been, he must have about 
two years’ practical training in India, so that 
he does not become a useful mernber of 
the Government of India until he is 27 i 
years old, when he starts his work in life ; 
and that has other disadvantages which 
perhaps it is not necessary for me to men- 
tion. To rectify those disadvantages, much 
evidence has been received in India to the 
effect, first, that the man should come out to 
India substantially younger ; secondly, that 
he should come out substantially better 
prepared by the study of particular Indian 
subjects, Oriental languages and _ the like. 
We have to balance those two considerations, 
and even if the intellectual test at the younger 
age may not be so good, may it not be the case 
that, although the students will be younger, 
by going through a longer course of probation 
they will prove the better for the pru'pose of 
the Government of India ? — ^I cannot speak 
from Indian expei'ience, but men of experience 
have told me that it would be a good tiling if 
those in the Civil Sendee could take up their 
actual work in India at a little over 23. Very 
often when the work is spread over a very 
long period men do their work slowly. I 
believe tliat work done under high pressure 
or a good deal of pressure is very often the 
best work. I am not speaking now of the 
learning of Indian vernacular languages, 
because tliat is a subject of which 1 know 
nothing or how long it takes. There I 
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presume a good deal would have to be done 
after arrival in India. 

53.982. -Is there any minimum age pi-e- 
scribed for admission to the Hlanchester 
University ? — Yes, the minimum age is Ifi, 
but as a matter of fact there are practically 
none under 17. I once illegally admitted a 
man under 16, and he eventually became 
Senior Wrangler. If he had been sent back 
to school it would have done a great deal of 
harm to him. He was quite capable of taking 
the best University instruction at that age. 
He became Senior Wrangler and he now occu- 
pies one of the leading Professorships at 
Cambridge. 

53.983. There is an opinion expressed in 
the written evidence that the open com- 

etitive examination for the Indian Civil 

ervice shoidd take place as soon as possible 
after the completion of the B.A. Degree? — 
Yes. 

53.984. We have received a certain amount 
of evidence to the efiect that this places an 
tmduly great strain upon candidates, a strain 
from which they do not recover for some 
substantial period afterwards. Do you know 
whether tliat objection is strong at aU or 
not? — I should think it is not very strong. 
There is one point in the written evidence 
that I am not in complete agreement with. 
One suggests August for the examination 
after taking tlie Degree. My suggestion 
wmdd be two months’ good holiday without 
any work at all, and that the examination 
should take place about Decembei-. That is 
speaking off-hand. That, however, is a detail. 
The examination should be held soon after, 
but a man should have some chance after 
taking his Degree of doing nothing for at 
least a month. 

53.985. Then there is a separate subject 
about which I should like to ask one or two 
questions. You have given us certain informa- 
tion regarding special post-graduate com-ses at 
yom’ University. A proposal has been made 
to us that the Indian Civil Servant, after he 
has had some years of experience in India, 
should come home to England on what is 
termed study leave, and go through particular 
courses of training that it would be desirable 
for him to undergo for the purpose of his 
duties, for instance, training in commercial law, 
accotmts and banking, municipal government, 
taxation, and similar subjects of that sort. 
The question I wish to ask you is, Would 
the courses provided by your University be 
suitable for men of mature age and of Indian 
experience ? — ^I thinlc some of them would be 
perfectly suitable, but I think you would 
probably have to do this. Men of that sort 
would want to study some particular problem, 
and if they were really good and experienced 
men their proper coui'se would be to go to the 
Professor and get him to arrange for their 
lines of instruction, and have guided study 
rather than specific attendance at Lectures. 

£ 3 
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53.986. Could tliej- get at j'our University 
tliat guided study ? — In some sulijects, not in 
all. In some subjects tliey could get it, and 
get it good, I believe. Iii fact, men do tliat 
kind of thing occasionally. But we could not 
cover tlie wliole ground, nor could any Uni- 
vereily at present. 

53.987. But you could cover a portion of 
the gi’ound ? — Yes. For instance in brandies 
of economics I tbink we conld give liim 
very useful instruction as regards English 
experience, but it would very likely be of a 
directive nature rather than special coiu’ses 
of Lectures. 

53.988. Would that apply also to such 
subjects as the principles of municipal govern- 
ment and taxation? — ^Yes, I think we might 
do well in that way. The Professor would 
say, “ You should read so and so and attend 
“ such and such Lectures rather than go in 
“ for long courses.” I do nothelieve in too 
many lectures lor mature men of the best 
type. 

53.989. (Ghairman.) Have you any number 
of mature men, say men from 28 to 30, who 
are talcing that advice now? — Not in what 
you call Indian subjects. 

53.990. I did not mean in Indian subjects, 
but in any subject ? — Yes ; men come, for 
example, for physics. For instance, a man 
who has been a Professor in America will come 
and study, it may be for three months, in 
some special subject in file laboratories under 
direction. That sort of thing is quite common, 
hut mainly in science. We liad one the other 
day for one subject in classics. 

53.991. (Mr. Gokhale.) Your University 
recommends 20-22 as the age limit, but your 
own proposal really seems to me to come to 
21—22 ; is that right ? — think tliat would be 
the more usual thing. I think 21 is about 
the time, but the written answers say 20 as a 
minimum. 

53.992. If it was 21-22 would tliat mean 
one chance or two chances to candidates ? — 
That you would have to arrange the examina- 
tions to meet. I think it would he well to 
arrange for two chances if you can, but tliat is 
a detail that would depend on the adminis- 
trative work of those who wei-e conducting 
the exanunations. 

53.993. If you ivish these men to go out at 
24, if thejr are to have two j'^ears’ probation, 
and if 21 is to he the age for graduation, it 
really leaves them one chance, unless you 
have two six-monthly ohanees? — Yes. I 
think the thing is elastic enough and that you 
could get it in if you have the minimum at 
20 , though the normal thing would probably 
be, as j'ou say, betweeen 21 and 22. 

53.994. I only put this question because 1 
want to know if you think that if, instead of 
two chances there was only one, tliat would 
discoyvrage some good young men from 
entering for the Indian Civil Seivice. Would 

they think it too much of a ri^ ? Yes 

probably they would like to have two chances 


rather than one. You might perhaps liave a 
selection made in some cases before talcing the 
degree, at the end of the second or the middle 
of the third year. 

53.995. The selection has to he by a com- 
petitive examination, so that 3’ou could not do 
that? — It is difficult. 

53.996. I do not think it would he very 
easy if j'ou wish the young man to go out at 
24. I fear, according to your view, you -will 
have to keep the age of going out veiy* nearly 
as it is now — 24^? — Supposing after . con- 
sideration of all the views o£ the different 
Universities you said, instead of 22 as a rigid 
maximum age 22i, that might he a com- 
promise. 

53.997. It would be best to give two 
chances ?— Yes. If you had 21-22^ 1 think 
possibly you might do that. I have not gone 
into the dates. 1 prefer the two chance.s to one. 

53,998 (Mr. Chaubal.) You told us that 
very few Indiau students have studied for tlie 
Indian Civil Service at .your University, and 
that most of them study' at the School of 
Technology. Yon must have had conversa- 
tions with those Indians. I am rather curious 
to know whether they said anything to j'ou 
about having yeiy good prospects when tliey 
went to Lidia in the lines in which they were 
studj'ing here? — TJie School o£ Tcclmology 
has been so recently established in connection 
witli tlio University that it is difficult for ino 
to say. On that the Principal of the Schooi 
of Technology, either the late Principal, 
ilr. Reynolds, or the present one, iL. Garnett, 
will tell you much better than 1 can. It is 
a difficult question. 1 had a convenjation 
with one of the Indian students only' yester- 
day who had come Lorn one of the Native 


btates. Jie was going out as an engineer 
witli what appeared to he quite good prospects. 

53,999. G-ood prospects in his Native State ? 
— ^Yes. His prospects as an-, engineer seemed 
good. He told me the work he was going to 
undertake. I asked him what he had learned, 
and he seemed happy about it, and to have 
good prospects. He was probably' a good 
student. 1 am only mentioiiiiig one single case. 

54,000. Can you say' anything about the 
pr^pects of these young men when they' get 
to British India after they have taken a course 
of Engineering in your school of Technology? 
— I cannot say very' much on that, but they 
come in considerable nnmhei-s. Aly' impression 
is that they come because they know it is 
TOcfnl. We had one young man the other 
day who was not at the school of Technology 
but in tlie Faculty of Science, the Engineering 
Dep.Trtment. ^ We have an Engineering 
department m the Univemily buildings. One 
T> appointment in the 

Pubhc Works Depai tment, which is good, of 
course. ‘ 


1 teUme the age of those 

en^neenng in y'our Sdiool of 
Technology ?— J cannot tell you. At a rough 
guess I should say they enter about 18, but I 
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cannot say accurately. Tliej’^ may be inueb 
older. I have no statistics, and I cannot tell 
by sight what the age of an Indian student is 
so well as I can with an Englishman. They 
may be considerably older so far as I know. 

54.002. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Generally 
speaking, from what schools do the under- 
graduates at Manchester University come? — - 
A large proportion come from schools rather 
of the type of the Manchester Grammar School 
or the Secondary Schools which are now 
increasing in numbers and improving in 
quality all over the North of England. 

54.003. Under the charge of the county 
councils ? — mean schools like the Manchester 
Grammar School, Oldham Grammar School, 
the Bm-y 'Grammar School. The number from 
the Public Schools is not large, although there 
are some. The number of Eton boys or 
Harrow boys would be very small. 

54.004. You are referring to the old 
Grammar Schools or schools provided hy the 
county council ? — Yes, both. Many are aided 
bj- the countj’- councils. 

54.005. At what age do they generally 
come to you ? — 17 to 18 now. It used to be 
earlier. I was rather surprised to see how 
much the age had gone up. 

.54,006. They come, in fact, at what you 
consider about the ideal age for the University? 
—Yes. 

54.007. Are the masters of Grammar 
Schools showing the same tendency as 
masters of Public Schools in wishing to keep 
the boys longer? — ^There is a good deal of 
that. They like to keep the boys sometimes 
till 19 at some of the schools. 

54.008. At the Grammar Schools ? — Yes, 
and it is a bad thing. The boys would be 
much better away, except in rare cases. 

54.009. But the tendency exists among 
those schools ? — Yes, just as it does in the 
Primary Schools. They want to keep the 
children at Primary Schools when they ought 
to be going to Secondary Schools. The idea 
operates aU along the line, and it is a heresy. 

54.010. It is, as you say, “all along the 
line.” How do j^u propose to stop it ? How 
can we realise your ideal? — By letting the 
pendulum swing back a little. I think public 
bodies are beginning to see tliat this tendency 
to keep boys at local schools till they are 
19 is wrong, and that what is possible without 
great harm for well-to-do boys at Public 
Schools is much worse in the case of these 
local schools. 

54.011. I quite see the evil of it, but I do 
not know how it is to be arrested. We bave 
to legislate for the present conditions ? — ^In 
the same way that we have made them under- 
stand a great many other things — ^for example, 
that tliey must not spend all their money on 
equipment, but on masters. They have realised 
a great many things, and they will realise 
this too. 


54.012. The Scotch Universities have gone 
with the ordinary tide and have raised the age 
enormously ? — ^Yes. The tide was right when 
it began. Boys used to leave school too 
young. But the pendulum will swing back a 
little if it is assisted by judiciously expressed 
opinions. 

54.013. It is not swinging back at the old 
Universities at all ? — ^Not to the old limit. 

54.014. Oxford and Cambridge do not 
show any tendency to swing back to anything 
like 17 or 18 ? — Not 17 certainly. What was 
an enlightened view at one time has been 
carried too far. 

54.015. It is a thing one would like to see, 
I agree, but how are we to realise it ? Until 
the public is more enlightened must not we, 
when we are making proposals for the Indian 
Civil Sei'vice, accept the facts ? How can we 
correct them ? What do you propose we should 
do ? — ^They would realise it and fall into line 
very soon, I think, provided you do not make 
the change too sti'ong, or too rapid. A com- 
promise as suggested might probably be a 
reasonable one. 

54.016. You realise that your proposal for 
a three years’ course at the University would 
knock out the Greats men, even on j’-our own 
figures — the men who take the four years’ 
course ? — ^I suppose it would knock out some 
of the men, but it need not knock them all out. 
I took Greats in three years myself. It does 
not much matter whether they get Firsts or 
Seconds as long as they do the work properly. 

54.017. One of your objections to keeping 
them was the financial strain put upon the 
parents ? — That is one objection. 

54.018. And you think that causes a certain 
number of valuable men to be lost ? — I think 
it does. At present we have hardlj’’ tapped a 
large portion of the population. 

54.019. Are not a good many men frightened 
off by the expense of a University career 
wliich, according to your proposal, would be 
thrown upon the parent ? — Some are, but on 
the other hand, the pravision nowadays is very 
substantial in the wa 3 ’- of scholarships. We 
could do with more. We have now not only 
the old endowed scholarships of the Univer- 
sities, but the County authorities have given 
a good many scholarships. 

54.020. Do you think the endowment is 
siiffioientlj’' large to make a man tliink it worth 
while going to the University if he is feeling 
the financial strain of stajdng a jrear at school ? 
— Supposing he gets a County scholarship of 
601. at 17, that helps him a long way to the 
University course, and he will probably pick 
up something else on the way. I have known 
students who actually did something in the 
way of assisting themselves by taking some 
remmierated work, as they do in the United 
States. 

54.021. {Chairman.) Just one question in 
relation to the question asked you by Sir 

E 4 
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Theodore Morison. Do you consicier the hoys 
who come from the Secondary Schools are m 
a position to compete, from an educational 
point of vie\r, on equal terms the boys 

■wlio come from tlie largsr Public Scliools ? 

To compete for scholarships at that age ?_ 

54,022. Yes ?— Take a school of the inter- 
mediate type, such as Manchester Grammar 
School, which is a day school, there they 
compete for open scholarahips at Oxford and 
Cambridge ivitli very great success. At one 
time they stood sec:oncl or even first on the 
whole list. The clever boy at a well-conducted 
school will come in and get Ms scholarahip. 


54.023. So that the well-conducted Secon- 

dary School compares favoiu-ably; from an 
educational point of view, with a Public 
School? — Quite, from the point of view of 
certain subjects. ■ 

54.024. And those the subjects which it is 
necessary to be efficient in for the ScholarsMp' 
Examinations ? — ^Excellent mathematical boys 
come from those schools. If a boy has the 
mathematical gift and good teaching in a 
school of that sort he will do admirably and 
may go to any extent afterwards. 

(The witness withdrew.] 


The Rev. J. P. Mahaffv, d.d., o.v.o.. Senior Lecturer, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Written answer's on hehaZ/ o/ Dvhlin 
University hy (i) the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, d.d. ; 
(ii) John Van Someren Pope, Esq., Prof^sor 

in Modern Oriental Languages, Trinity 
Oollege, Duhlin (late of the Indian 
Educational Service); and (iii) Lucas White 

King, Esq., c.s.i., ld.d., Prof^sor of 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustaiii, University 
of Dublin (late of the Indian Civil Service). 

54,025. What is the opinion held by 
the authorities of the Dublin University with 
regard to a view, which was given in evidence 
in India, that Indian civilians now come out 
to India too old, and with an insufficient 
knowledge of law and other specialised 
subjects required for the pei'formanee of their 
duties, and that, in consequence, the com- 
petitive examination for admission to the 
Service should be held at an age between 
18 and 20, and that this should be foUowed 
by a period of probation of three yeara, to 
be spent at one or more Universities, or at a 
special institution established for that pur- 
pose? — (Answer by Dr. Mahaffy.) Regarding 
the age at which candidates should be examined 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service, the 
suggestions made are complex, and not very 
consistent, viz. : (a) the present candidates 
come out too old ; (b) they come out with 
insufficient knowledge of the special subjects 
required. 

With regard to (a), if we regard physical 
health, we have always been told that there 
is great danger in sending out mere lads to 
the_ hot climates, and that both soldiei-s and 
civilians lose a grave percentage of their 
numbers whenever tMs consideration ife 
neglected. From that point of view, there- 
fore, they regard the present age Rinits a 
wiser arrangement than that proposed. 

But. if the present candidates come out 
• insufficiently trained in special work, then the 
natural conclusion would, be that they still 
come out too soon. 

Looking back on the history of tlie open 
competition for this Service and the contribu- 
tions made to it by this University, we find 
that the reduction of the age for competition 
has always acted most injuriously on the 
prospects of our students, and hence we may 


add, on die Sendee of India, which can count 
among its most distinguished members men 
from this Univeraity who competed on a liberal 
allowance of age. 

The creation of a special institution, at 
which candidates (it is proposed) are to spend 
three j'ears, seems to us equaUy unsound. 
The experience of such a college (Coopers 
Hill) in the case of Engineering for India 
turned out a disastrous feilnre, and was aban- 
doned, not tiU it had done great harm to 
University Engineering Schools. 

Irish students, whose schooling is not -so 
long and so complete as that given in English 
pulnic schools, require in consequence a good 
University training in Arts before they 
specialise in the subjects of their profession. 
It is our business to furnish this kind of 
education. 

54,026. (Answer by Mr. Pope.) I con- 
sider 18-20 a very unsuitable and undesunble 
limit of age. If adopted, it would drive boys 
from the age of 16 to crammers and deprive 
them of the culture and discipline of school 
life ; and would di-ive those between 18 and 20 
likewise to crammere, and deprive them of 
University education till they were proba- 
tioners. 

I am strongly of opinion that 20-22 
should be the limit, foUowed by a two years’ 
course of probation, in Law, Indian Languages 
(two of the spoken languages of the Pravince 
chosen, as compulsory, and one of the Classical, 
as optional or compulsory ; I prefer the latter), 
and Indian Histoiy, Sociology, and Economics. 
What India wants is not men forced through 
by cramming and then brought up in the hot- 
house air of a special seminary, but men who 
have had a good education gradualh'' and 
soundly acquired in school arid at a Univer- 
sity, followed by a two yeara’ tliorough training 
at a University. Men going to India should 
be graduates in Aits, who spend their pro- 
bationary conrae at a University. The Uni- 
versRies of the British Isles are well equipped 
for the puipose, they have done the work well, 
in spite of the period of probation having been 
Mt down to a year, and they can easily afford 
mcilities for a probationer taking a degree in 
Oriental Languages during his period of two 
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years’ probation. University life, with, its 
breadth and culture, best fits a man for the 
Indian Services. I am strongly opposed to the 
establishing of a special institution for the 
purpose ; it is too narrowing, is apt to produce 
prigs and drive men into a narrow groove. I 
consider it undesirable to grant a University 
degree for “ Indian Studies^’ generally. Sucli 
a degree should be for Oriental Languages 
only, and be a degree of a Special kind, added 
on to a degree in Arts pi-eviotisly obtained. 
Twenty-four is a good age for a man to go to 
India if he has had the education I have 
outlined. He goes out then fairly well 
matured in intellect, in character, in health, 
and in the experience of dealing with other 
men, and in teacliing him to be what is so 
highly and justly valued in India. 

54,027. (Aiisiaer hy Mr. White-King.) 
I quite agree (and I think this is the general 
impression in India) that civilians under 
present conditions are too old when they 
go out to India ; that is, old in the sense 
tliat they are not sufficiently plastic and find 
it difficult to adapt themselves to a new 
environment. The main objection to lowering 
the age of admission is that it would interfere 
with a sound University education (which in 
my opinion is absolutely essential) and en- 
courage cramming. I think a compromise 
between the two contending views is possible, 
and I would recommend that the age of 
admission be reduced from 22-24 to 19-21 , 
and that the terra of probation be extended 
from one to two years. All candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service should be members 
of certain selected Universities, which they 
would enter at ages between 17 and 19. Up 
to the “ Little-go” (or corresponding examina- 
tions) they would devote themselves to the 
ordinary University curriculum. After the 
“ Little-go ” they would go up for the Indian 
Civil Sem-ice examination at an age between 
19 and 21, and on passing this, return to 
their University and specialise in Indian 
subjects, taking a degree in (a) Indian 
History and Economics, (6) Law, or (c) Oriental 
Languages. Under this S 3 ’^stem the term of 
two 3 'ears’ probation would be spent by the 
candidates at the University to which they 
belong. If this piuposal is not approved, I 
think the present age of admission must be 
retained. 

I may point out that if a candidate passes 
the examination at the age of 20, and spends 
the next three years on probation, he would 
practically be as old as the majority of 
candidates are at present when they go out to 
India. 

I consider that a period of three years’ 
probation is too long, and that a two years’ 
course of study in special subjects would be 
sufficient. I may remark in this connection 
that all civilians are obliged to put in what 
amounts to a year’s probation in India, when 
they are preparing for their vernacular and 
Law (Departmental) Tests. 


I am sti’cngty opposed to the suggestion 
that the period of probation should he spent 
in a “ Special Institution in England or 
India.” The reasons against this were set 
forth in detail in the University Memorandum 
of the 9th March 1911, and I need not repeat, 
them, except to add that I could not imagine 
anything that would be more conducive to 
narrow-mindedness. 

54.028. In the event of any changes 
in the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable tliat Dublin University 
would be willing to devise an Honours Course 
of Indian studies, suitable for such pro- 
bationers, and carrying with it the University 
degree ? The course of instruction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include — (i) Law ; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language ; and 
(iii) Indian history, sociology, and economics. 
What provision . is at present afforded in 
Dublin University for teaching these subjects, 
and is there any system of tuition and super- 
vision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers ? — (Answer by Dr. Mahaffy.) 
There are, of coume, large variations in om* 
Honour Degree Examination, and there may 
be some good reason for giving an honour 
degree in Indian Law and Languages, but 
not tin the student has satisfied the ordinary 
requirements of our Arts Course. As regards 
Law, we have at pi-esent an honour Degree in 
that subject together with Political Economj’. 
There woidd be no difficulty in making 
Indian Law one of die subjects of that 
examination. The case of general against 
special education is one of vast importance to 
the nation generally, and would require a 
longer discussion than is here possible. 

54.029. (Answer by Mr. Pope.) As stated 
in answer to the preceding question, I 
consider it undesirable to grant a University 
Degree for ” Indian Studies ” generallj'. 
Such a degree should be for Oi-iental Lan- 
guages only, and be a degree of a special 
kind, added on to a degree in Arts previously 
obtained. 

54.030. (Anstoer by Mr. While-King.) 
I presume that Intermediate and Final 
Examinations would be held by the Civil 
Service Commission in London. The subjects 
would, however, be the same as for the 
proposed Honour Coui-se in Oilental Subjects 
at the selected Universities, so that this 
would not entail any additional work on the 
candidates. 

There would be no difficulty in arranging 
an Honours Course of Indian Studies. Indian 
Civil Service candidates are at present 
instructed in (a) Classical Oriental Languages ; 
(6) The Vernacular Languages of India ; 
(c) History and Ethnologj’- ; (d) Law (Iniiian). 
Prizes are offered annually for proficiency in 
Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindustani, and a 
scheme is under consideration for establish- 
ing an Honour Degree in Oriental Languages. 
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The Eev. J. P. Mahaffv, d.d., called and examined. 


54.031. [Chairman.) Dr. Mahaffy. jvou have 

been good enough to come before the Oom- 
missiou to-day as representing tlie University 
ol Dublin ? — Yes. . 

54.032. I take it that you are m general 
agreement ivith the ivntten answers ]mt in 
by Professor Pope and Professor TOiite-King ? 
— ^Yes. We have also sent for your perusal 
the printed inemorandum" which we drew up 
in 1911, and which, I think, will interest you. 

54.033. We have received a substantial 
amount of evidence in India to the efltect that 
the civilian goes out to tliat country too late, 
and that he does not receive sufficient prelim- 
inaiy training in the particular subjects that 
are necessary for liis administrative work in 
India, especially in the vernacidar and 
Oriental languages, and in Law. Your 
suggestion to meet the age difficidtj' is, I 
understand, a reduction of the limits from 22 
to 24 down to 20 to 22 ? — ^Yes, but I find that 
there ai'e many of us who think that age too low. 

54.034. In giving that age did you con- 
sider what effect it would have on other 
Universities ? — ^No. 

54.035. Y'ou gave that answer solely witli 
a view to its being the most suitable and 
convenient age for the University of Dublin ? 
—Yes. 

54.036. We have had evidence already 
from Oxford, and shall have further evidence 
from Oxford and Oambridge representatives, 
which goes to show that that age would run 
right across the Degree Course for those 
Universities ? — With us a good student gets 
his Honours Degree about 21 ; that is the 
usual thing. We think it very important he 
should have two tries for the open examination 
for India after his degree. 

54.037. You would regard it as a thing to 
be avoided that the Indian civilian should be 
prevented from taking his degree ? — ^I think 
it would be a disastrous thing. 

54.038. So that, whatever age we take, it 
must be one that will fit in generally with the 
degrees in those Universities which provide 
facilities for tlie Indian Civil Service ? — ^Yes. 
Witli us we have a number of scholaiships for 
entrance that must be competed for under 19, 
and _we have a great number of our best men 
coming uji for those various sdiolarships — 
there are 30 or 40 places. We have a 3^ 
yeai's’ course, so that they would not get their 
degree till the middle of age 21. 

54.039. They come up at about age 19, 
and pass the scholarehip examination ? — 
Under 19. 

54.040. They come up then from school ? 

Yes. We have no minor limit. They 

might come up at the age of 6 if tliey liked, 
provided they know their business. 

54.041. They come up at about 19 ? — Yes. 
Some come at 18, and 17^. 


54.042. So that that age would correspond 
exactly with tlie alternative age that is 
presented to us for the school-leaving age ‘as 
between 17 and 19 ? — ^Yes. 

54.043. What is your objection to extend 
the examination for the Civil Sendee to that 
age in the same way as you have it now for 
yom: Univeraity ?-»-The ago at present is 22 
for the open competition, 

54.044. It is 22 to 24 now, and yon express 
great objection to reducing it down to tlie 
school-leaving age ? — ^l^es, 1 would not reduce 
it to that. 

54.045. What objections do you see to 
having that age for a school-leaving examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service, seeing that 
you do not ohject to it for those who arc 
coming up to the Univereity? — ^It is a question 
of taking a Degree in Ai*ts just about the time 
that they go into the Civil Sei-vice, as 1 imder- 
stand it. 

54.046. If the proposal were to be that, 
added to the examination between 17 and 19, 
there should be a tlu-ee yeai-s’ probation at tlie 
University, would not that meet the claim that 
you have just mentioned ? — ^1 am ofi-aid that 
the three yeare’ probation would be too special. 
It would not be a general iU-ts course. That, 
I think, is the great mischief. I think 
specialiBation is a great mischief. 

54.047. Do you not think it is essential 
that the officers who are going to do adminis- 
trative work in India should be fully trained 
in tliose subjects which bulk most piuminently 
in the administration, of tlie country? — ^I do 
not say fully trained. I think a clever man 
with two years’ special training will be worth 
more than ten years with a stupid man. 

54.048. Would tliree yeare’ tiuining he an 
objection ? — Y’es, because they get slack. 
Our boys get slack if they have tlu-ee yeare to 
work. 

54.049. With regard to getting slack, could 
not that be avoided if the iirobationer had to 
go in for an Honours Degree, and if there was 
a furtlier test half-way tbi-oiigh the couree ?— 
Yes. I think two years’ training is enougli in 
the prinoiples. "Urith regard to Law, there 
Was something said here about mere theoretical 
Law not being sufficient. I beg leave to point 
out to your Lordsliip that in Dublin we have 
the Four Courts ; ive have the great system of 
Courts— Chancery, Exchequer, Common Law 
always going on, and we send our students 
who are training for the Law to listen to 
Connsel’s arguments and how the Judges 
decide cases. So they have that practical 
advantage in DuTsliii wiiicli tliey would not 
have elsewhere. 

_ 54,050. You think that a thorough training 

in Law and in an Oriental classical language, 
and a vernacular one, can be given within tlie 
compass of two years ?— Yes, as far as they 
want them for going out there. Of course 
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Ilie5' ivoiild improve rapidlj"- wlien they got 
there, ill the spoken language especially. 

51.051. Can you supply us ivith a retum 
shou'ing hou' many olEcers you have passed 
into the Indian Civil Service from Dublin ? — 
From our Calendar it appears that up to the 
present j^ear we have obtained 205 such 
appointments. Ever since I was an under- 
graduate men have been getting in with 
very high places. It was onlj' by an accident 
that 1 did not go in for the Indian Civil 
Service. I had my choice, and I very nearly 
went in for the Indian Civil Service in 1862 
or 1863, when we were getting very high 
places indeed — the highest places. 

51.052. So that Dublin has been contri- 
buting its share up to date ? — Most certainly. 

54.053. Can you tell us what facilities you 
have for learning Law in the Univereity? — 
We have a complete school of Law, a 
faculty of Law with four Professors and 
other teachers. There are capable men who 
give special training in Indian Law, and 
who give general training to the other people 
in the Law School. 

54.054. What facilities have you for 
teaching classical, vernacular, and Oriental 
languages ? — We have several Professors who 
do that. Professor Pope teaches a great many 
of them, and Professor White-King teaches 
them. We have a Professor of Sanskrit 
besides, Professor Collins. We have a full 
stafE of teachers. 

54.055. So that a student has the oppor- 
tunity of learning Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit ?— Yes, and Hindustani, Hindi, Tamil, 
and Telugu. 

54.056. So that you are fully equipped ? — 
Yes, and if we got as much as is allowed to 
Oxford and Cambridge for that purpose we 
would make it even more perfect. Cxford 
and Cambridge have had for years an allowance 
from the India Office, and we get a small 
allowance, but not nearly enough. 

54.057. Any increase in that direction 
would have to be by means of outside State 
assistance ? — ^Yes. 

54.058. What is the length of jmur Univer- 
sity Honours Course in Law ? — Three years, 
I Aink. It is done partly by the Benchers 
and partly by us. They have to eat dinners, 
and they have to go to lectures at the King’s 
Inns, in addition to our teaching. 

54.059. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Are there 
any Indian students at Trinity College, 
Dublin? — ^Very few. 

54.060. There are some? — ^Yes. They are 
at Oxford and Cambi’idge, and they come over 
to pass examinations in Law particularly. 
We allow them standing, just as Oxford and 
Cambridge allow us standing, but we have 
very few. 

54.061. How many Undergraduates are 
there at Trinity College, generally ? — All told 
there are 1,300. They are not all Under- 
graduates. I believe we have 1,100 Under- 
graduates. 


54.062. I see that in your written answers 
different ages are recommended. Mr. Pope 
says that the age should be between 20 and 
22, and Mr. Wliite-King says between 19 and 
21. Which do you prefer? — ^I prefer the 
older age, certainly, even up to 23. 

54.063. I understood that in answer to the 
Ohaiiman you said the objection to choosing 
them at schoolboy age and then sending them to 
a special com-se was that thej’’ would not get 
a University education ; is that so ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

54.064. One of the things that was sug- 
gested to us and that we are following up was 
that the probationers should take a Degree 
Course only, and that the course of study 
should be upon subjects which would parti- 
cularly well fit them for India, only that it 
should be as much as possible a liberal 
education? — That we could, I tJiink, manage 
easily, that is to say, giving an Arts Course 
up to the last year. We give Honoim Degrees 
in eight or nine subjects, and I think it would 
be quite easy to give an Honours Degree in 
Law and Indian languages. We could do 
that. 

54.065. What we were contemplating is a 
sort of literos humaniores school which would 
centre round India rather than round Latin 
and Greek ; that is really the idea ? — My 
private opinion is that, if you do not start 
with a proper knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
the rest is naught. 

54.066. Tliat is a doctrine which is losing 
popularity nowadays, is it not? — That does 
not prevent it from being thoroughly time. 

54.067. Do you think we should be in 
a position to make a recommendation founded 
upon that doctrine ; could you exclude the 
science and mathematical man ? — The mathe- 
matical man is part of our education in Arts. 
Our Arts Couree is not the sort of thing they 
have at Oxford and Cambridge. He has to 
pass in Logic, he has to pass in Mathematics ; 
he has to pass in Ethics, besides two lan- 
guages. Our Arts Course is very much wider ; 
opr subjects are much wider than theirs. 

54.068. I was refen-ing especially to what 
you said with regard to Latin and Greek. You 
do not mean that as a universal doctrine ? — 
No. We allow a great many of them now to 
take up Frendi and German. 

54.069. And you think that as so much 
latitude has been allowed ymu can extend that 
to having an Arts Coui-se which was parti- 
cularly centred round Indian subjects? — Not 
until the last year. 1 should require general 
Art subjects from every student as we do now 
after his “ Little Go.’’ 

54.070. At what period do the students 
take the “ Little Go ” in Dublin ? — ^At the end 
of the second year — at the end of six terms. 
He need not keep more than four out of six. 
There are three terms in a year, and he must 
keep two out of the three. Then we have our 
“Little Go,’’ and for that “Little Go” we do 
uot specialise. The candidate has to answer 
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ill Mechanics, in Algebra, in Einilid, in 
Gominoii bogie — a most important thing in 
tivo languages, and in English composition. 

54.071. Therefore you have one year left 
for specialised study?— Or one and a half 
years. Many of them stay four years. The 
Honours men all stay four yeare. 

54.072. Could you constitute your Honoui-s 
Course -with Indian subjects within those two 

years?— Yes, we could. 

54.073. Do you think the University would 
be prepared to give a Degree upon tliat and 
include it as one of your Honours Degrees ? — 

I think so. We have not done it yet, but I 
think if you recommend it to us we would do 
it. I understand it would be Indian Law and 
Indian languages ? 

54.074. Law — we do not want to confine it 
to Indian Law — and Indian languages ? — 
Classical languages or vernacular — ^biit that is 
a matter of detail. 

54.075. That is a matter on which 1 should 
like to have your opinion. Perhaps you would 
like to consult Mr. White-King ? — I think my 
general answer is clear enough on those two 
subjects. 

54.076. And then if possible, Indian 
Histoty, Sociology, and Economics? — Yes. 

54.077. You think that possibly Trinity 
CoUoge, Dublin, would be prepared upon a 
course like that to give an Honours Degree ? 
— I think so. 

54.078. But only on condition that tliey 
had passed tlie “Little Go” first? — ^That 
stands firm. 

54.079. And it would be a two years’ 
course after the “ Little Go ” ? — Yes, this otlier 
would be. 

54.080. Therefore if it were for proba- 
tioners the period of probation would extend 
over four years? — Yes. 

64.081. You cannot make it any less ? — ^It 
could be done in SJ years. They can enter at 
the end of the first year. 

54.082. I do not quite underetand what 
you mean by saying they can enter at the 
end of the first year ? — ^As I have already said, 
there are three terms every year. If they 
wanted to put in tliose three terms as junior 
freshmen, they would enter before October, 
but they can go up late in the year. They 
can go up when the year has half elapsed and 
take the exammation and get standing, and 
go up into the second class. 

54.083. In other words you excuse them so 
much attendance ? — Yes. 

04.084. If they can pass the examina- 
tions you do not insist on their attendance ? 
—No. 

54.085. And you say that means 3|- years ? 
— Yes. 

54.086. Only it would' necessarily mean 
tljey would have to enter in the middle of an 
academic year ? — ^Yes. 

54.087. They would come up in Januaiy ? 

No, the middle of the academic year would 

be in Jtme. 
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54.088. Your academic year ends in June? 
— Yes. 

54.089. Up to what time can they join ? — 
Up to the 20th June. They can pass the 
examination then, and then tliey will get their 
standing as if they had entered Oie previous 
Ootobei'. 

54.090. They can come up we will say on 
the 1st June and pass an examination on the 
25tli dime, and that counts as if they had 
accomplished one year? — ^Not quite, because 
they must put in an extra term in the fol- 
lowing year. They must put in four teims 
for the “ Little Go ” — two and two, or one 
and three. 

54.091. So that if they go up after Easter 
they can do it ? — ^Yes, then tliey can go up 
iof two exuimiiiAions th tbe ftrsl -year, xmii two 
in the second. 

54.092. It means three years, and one 
term ; Biat is what it comes to 7 — You must 
put in four terms for the “ Little Go.” 

54.093. (Mr. Sly.) Can you tell us what 
is the ordinary school-leaving age in Irish 
schools ? — ^It is rather late, because the Irish 
parents send their hoys to school too late.' 
That is one of the vices of Irish parents. It 
is later than it need he. 

54.094. What age would j’-ou say -was 
the normal school-leaving age in Ireland? — 
Eighteen, I suppose. 

54.095. Can you tell us whether the 
standard of education given in the Irish 
schools is comparable ndth that at the English 
Public Schools ? — In some respects it is ; in 
others it is not. Li Mathematics it is mudi 
better tlian the English Public Schools; in 
Classics it is not so good. 

54.096. Would the hoys from the Irish 
schools have an equal chance with the 
boys from the English schools in an open 
competitive examination at that age ? — 
We find that is so in our own case. We 
liave a great many from tlie English Public 
Schools, and a great many from the B’ish 
Public Schools. I except Latin prose where 
the English boy bas an advantage. 

54.097. Is the Dublin Univereity Scholar- 
ship Examination comparable witli that of 
the English Universities — Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? — I suppose so. There are certain 
diSerences. We require a special knowledge 
of a number of books, and we put stress on 
vivd voce in classics. 

54.098. Would it be easy to frame a com- 
petitive examination upon scholarahip lines 
w'hioh would do equal justice to the Irish 
and the English school boy ? — Certainly. 
We_ do very "ivell at the pi'esent open com- 
petitive examinations with the number we 
send up from all parts of Ireland. 

54.099. With regard to the successes Dublin 
University has adiieved in tlie Indian Civil 
Ss.'rvvt'ei E'sa.’rroxKiilion, can you tell us wliel'uei' 
the succeMful students went up foi' the exami- 
n^iou direct fi'om Dublin University, or 
whether the Dublin University course was 
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supplemented liy a period at a special institri- 
tiou, at a crammer’s ? — TLe great majority went 
stiniglit up, especially the older ones, when I 
tliink tlie age limit was higher, I mean people 
like my class-fellows. Sir Dennis KtzPatrick 
and people like that ; they went straight up. 

54.100. And the modern men of the 
present day ? — They used to go a few years 
ago to the crammer, but now we have 
organised a training for the Indian Examina- 
tion, and very few go to the crammer. They 
go straight up from us. 

54.101. Can you tell us how many, if any, 
probationers are studying at Dublin University 
for their one year probation under the present 
system ? — ^At present we have six who have 
passed the competitive examination who are 
learning languages, and that sort of thing. 

54.102. After they have passed the com- 
petitive examination there is a one year’s 
period of training which can be passed at an 
approved University, of which Dublin is 
among the number? — ^Yes, we have six of 
them at the present moment. 

54.103. {Mr. Fisher.) I am in somewhat 
of a difficulty in coming to a conclusion with 
regard to the educational evidence that has 
been submitted to us in respect to the con- 
sequences that would ensue upon lowering 
the age. We are told from Scotland that if 
the age of the competitive examination be 
lowered to 19 no Scotch candidate will get 
in ; we are told from the English Public 
Schools that no English Public School boy 
would get ill ; we are told from the County 
Council Schools that no county scholar would 

f ;et in ; we are told from Ireland that no 
rishman would get in. and we are told from 
India that no Indian would get in. It seems 
to me that somebody will have to get in, and 
I want particularly to know whether you 
think it will really be very unfavourable to 
Ireland ? — Yes, for the special reason already 
mentioned, tliat the boys go to school too late 
in Ireland, and that they are not decently 
educated in Arts until they come to us. 

54,104. But tliey are in Matliematics, are 
they not ? — Yes, they are taught well enough 
in Mathematics. 

54,105. And English? — No, indifferently. 

• 54,100. Do they learn any French or 
German at their schools ? — ^Very badly. 

54,107. Any Science ? — Yes, I think badly 
— too many subjects. 

54,108. Is there any reason to snppose 
that there will be a considerable improvement 
in Irish education in the future ? — Speaking 
as one of the Commissioners of Secondary 
Education I can say that we are always 
striving to improve the Inteimediate educa- 
tion, and we meet with the resistance of special 
schools — scliools luider monks, schools under 
nuns, and other Ecclesiastical schools — ^which 
makes it enormously difficult. I do not say 
that we will be able to improve it, but we are 
always^jtrying. 
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54.109. Your view, therefore, is that the 
first opportunity an Irish boy has of reall3- 
good education in Classics is when he comes 
up to tile University? — Yes. 

54.110. And he generally comes up to the 
University at what age ? — Thej’’ compete for 
scholarships at entrance under 19 — 17-1-, 18, 
and the beginning of 19. 

54.111. Would the very clever boys go to 
you at 17|-? — Yes, or earlier, at 16|-. 

54.112. Supposing that the examination 
were from 18^ to 19i, the cleverest Irish boys 
would already have had a certain amount 
of University education? — Not much; not 
enough. 

54.113. Would you not agree that a clever 
boy who has had one j^ear at a University 
competing against a clever boy who has not 
had a year at the University at all is at a 
great advantage ? — He is, but I am not think- 
ing so much of competition as of educating 
the boy. 

54,113a. I am taking the case of a clever 
Wsh boy who, let us say, has been somewhat 
inadequately educated in Classics at school, 
and who has had a year, or a year and a half,' 
at Trinitj’- College. Taking the case of such 
a boy pitted against a good Eton or Harrow 
boy who has not been at the Univeraity at all, 
and who goes into the examination straight 
fi-om school, would there not really be an 
equalitj’ of chance between them ? — I think so. 

54.114. (Mr. Madge.) In Mr. Pope’s 
answers the statement is made, “ I am 
“ stiungly of opinion that 20-22 should be 
“ the limit ” of age for admission. Is tliis 
opinion given because some lowering of the 
present age is thought desirable, or because a 
lower age having been suggested jmu want to 
give a lower age by one year than the present? 
— That opinion was expressed without con- 
sidering any of the proposals as to lowering 
the age. That age was considered by Mr. 
Pope to be tlie fittest age for a boy to get into 
the Indian Civil Service with some good 
education. 

54.115. Supposing tliat the alternatives 
were limited to the lower age proposed and 
the existing age, would your preference be for 
the former or tlie latter ? — What do you mean 
by the former ? Which are the two you are 
referring to ? 

54,110. Leaving aside j^om- intermediate 
age, suppose the Commission were limited to 
choosing betrveen the lower age proposed and 
the existing age, which would j'ou prefer ? — 
We should prefer tlie higher, decidedlj-. 

54,117. You say, ‘‘If the present candi- 
“ dates come out insufficientij'- trained in 
" special work, then the natural conclusion 
“ would be that they stiU come out too soon.” 
That is a conditioned statement. Do j’ou 
yourself think that they are insufficientij'- 
trained and should be kept still later there 
now, or are you just answering a condition 
put to you ? — ^I was only answering a condition 
put to me. 
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54.118. You • strongly object in pai-a- 
grapli (3) to the creation of a special institu- 
Hon, ancl say that the experience of sudi 
college — Coopers Hill, in the case_ of en- 
gineeidng for India — ^tiu'ned out a disastrous 
Jaiiui-e. It has been thought in some ijuarlera 
tliat Coopers HiU was closed mainly on 
financial grounds. There are othera who 
think differently, and I agree witli them, 
l^at is your opinion ? Was it a disastrous 
failure simply from the financial point of view 
or from the general educative point of view ? — 
The general education point of view. Oiu- 
best engineering students were excluded 
practically from the Indian appointments ; 
there was a preference given to the Coopei-s 
HiU men. We had not reaUy open com- 
petition. 

54.119. That is an objection from a college 
point of view. Do yon think yom' best students 
are every whit as good as or even better 
than the Coopem Hill men ? — I think a great 
deal better. 

54.120. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Is there any 
limitation to the number of Indian students 
a^nitted to Trinity CoUege ? — ^No, there is 
no limitation. They are obliged to answer in 
our languages. They constantly apidy to me 
to be allowed to answer at their entrance in 
Hindustani or Sanskrit as a language. We 
only take the four lan^ages of Europe — 
Latin, Greek, French, and German. 

54.121. And English ? — And English 
composition besides. But tliat does not 
count as a language. That is oiu- native 
language. 

54.122. Besides the English you require 
two languages? — Yes, and of tliem Latin 
necessarily. 

54.123. But apart from that there is no 
limitation to the Indian student ? — ^None. 

54.124. As regards your legal system in 
Ii'oland, I am not quite familiar wiUi that to 
the same extent as I am ivith the English 
system. I suppose you appoint yom- judges 
from practising laivyers ?— ^’’es, and I am 
soiTy to say very often from politicians. 

54,125. {.Sir Murray Hammick.) I should 
like to ask you whether in yom opinion the 
man who specially prepares by tlie aid of 
what is commonly caUed a crammer would 
not have a much better chance if you lowered 
your age to lSyl9 than he would under the 
present condition, or even 22 ? — Certainly, 
it would be playing into his hands. 

54,120. Can you say whether in the last 
10 years, when the age of the candidates has 
been much increased — it has been brought up 
to 23 — ^j'our IJnivei-sity in Dublin has passed 
as many candidates as it did in the old days 
of 30 years ago when the age was 21 ? — I 
tliink so. I tliink we do better -n-ith the 
higher age. 

54,127. I remember when I passed I 
think there were five Trinity College, Dublin, 
men who took very high places. I wondered 
whether the numbei's were as great now as in 
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those days ? — At the verj' beginning-we sent 
up a great number of good men, but then the 
age limit was high. The age was lowered to 
21, and that did us great harm, but now we 
are better again. 

54.128. Looking at your Irish students in 
Dublin, do not j'ou thinlr tliat if a man got an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service and 
was then put through an Honours Course his 
.work would be likely to be very much less 
efficient than if he studied for his Honours 
Course, with the Indian examination after it. 
I mean that the man who has already got his 
appointment* in India is likely' to lie quite 
satisfied with that and to scrape through his 
Honours Course with die least effort he can 
give to it ? — ^That is so. 

54.129. You think tliat would be so ? — 
Yes. 

54.130. And therefore the Honours Course 
after an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service would not be really half such an 
efficient educational training as it is now ? — 
That is BO. 

54.131. {Chairman.) Why do you say it 
would be a premium on cramming? — A 
young boy is better than anybody else at 
memory. The younger you get tliem die 
more you find that. The crammer does the 
thing by working his memory only and not by 
imparting essential principles. Therefore if 
you lower the age you increase the diauce of 
a man who works on the memoiy only'. 

54.132. Do boys have to cram for die 
University' scholarships ? — ^No, I do not say 
they do. It is a very wide examination. 

54.133. But if you had an examination 
framed on diose lines why sliould there be 
more cramming in one than in the other ? — 
My experience ividi the intemiediate is very- 
strong on that. There is a tremendous 
amount of cramming done to young children, 
young boys. 

54.134. Would it not bo conceivable to 
protect the boy' against cramming by imposing 
certain conditions, such hs'i'esidMce at a 
scliool, prior to the examinadon ?~I--dsi^not 
think we have succeeded in putting a stop" on 
that. It is very' hard to succeed in that — ^'ery 
hard. 

54.135. But if he had to be at a school he 
could not get the cramming, could he ? — No ; 
but if you had him at a young age at a gi eat 
many of the lower schools, he would be as 
mudh crammed there as he would at the 
crammer’s. 

54.136. He would be crammed at the Irish 

school as mucli as at the crammer’s ? -Yes 

tenibly. ’ 

54.137 . That is what is taking place now 
when he comes up for the University scholar- 
ship,_is it not? Yes, certainly, to an extent 
that IS so. 

54.138. It is inevitable? — We have to 
liberate him when he comes to us. 

(The witness wididrew.) 
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'Written answers relating to the Indian 
Givil Service. 

54,139. IVliat is tbe opinion held bs'^ 
tbe antborities of Aberdeen Univei-sity ivitb. 
' regard to a view, wliicli was ^ven in evidence 
in India, that Indian Oivilians now come ont 
to India too old, and with an insufficient 
knowledge of law and other specialised sub- 
jects required for tlie performance of their 
duties, and that, in consequence, the competi- 
tive examination for admission to the Service 
should be held at an age between 18 and 20, 
and that this should be followed bj"- a period 
of probation of tliree treara, to be spent at one 
or more Universities, or at a special institu- 
tion established for that puipose ? — ^The 
North-east of Scotland has in the past pro- 
duced, in proportion to its population, an 
exceptionally large number of Indian Civil 
Servants of distinction. Any regulations that 
excluded such candidates as this district and 
this LTniversity have sent forward from time 
to time would not be in the interest of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

In former years when the age of entrance 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination was 
19 or 19'i' years, a larger number of students 
of this University entered that Service than 
has been the case since the age was raised to 
23 or 24 years. But at that time the general 
age for entering the University was liom 16 
to 17 years ; and many clever boys, such as 
are now in question, entered the UnivOTsity 
at an even lower age. Under these conditions 
it was therefore practicable and usual for a 
prospective candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination to study at the Univer- 
sity for two or more years in preparation for 
that examination, while, at the same time, if 
he failed to gain admission, his subsequent 
career at the University and elsewhere was 
unaffected. It is obviously a gi'eater risk for 
a young man -of limited means to postpone 
everj'tliing else to the chance of success in a 
competitive examination at the age of 23 than 
at an earlier age. 

In the interval, however, that has elapsed 
since the age of entrance to the Indian Civil 
Service was raised, a great change has been 
effected in the organisation of tlie curricula in 
the secondary schools in Scotland, and in the 
relation between these schools and the Scottish 
Universities. The average age of entrance to 
the Universities is now as high as 19 years. 
In consequence, such a lowering of the age of 
entrance for the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion as is now proposed would have the effect 
of tlirowing the preparation for that examina- 
tion entirely on the schools. But Scottish 
schools depend, to a vei^’^ much larger extent 
than English public schools, on Government 
grants rather than on either endowments or 
fees, and the school curricula in Scotland 
accordingly are arranged with a view to 
fulfilling certain conditions for the earning of 
such grants. In the unanimous opinion of the 


Members of the Committee of Senatus, to 
whom this matter was remitted for considera- 
tion, it would be very difficult to arrange in 
Scottish schools, as at present financed and 
staffed, for such training in the various depart- 
ments of study iirescribed for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination as would give candidates 
any reasonable prospect of success in that 
examination. Such a training could probably 
be undertaken by the wemthier and freer 
English public schools ; but a lowering of the 
age limit for the competitive entrance examina- 
tion to the extent proposed (18-20) would 
inevitabls' have the effect of excluding all 
candidates who pass through the ordinary 
school curriculum prescribed in the secondary 
schools in this part of Scotland. 

We venture to suggest that some lueaiis 
should be sought between the two extremes 
which have hitherto been adopted in the 
matter of the age limit, each of which extremes 
has admittedly been attended with serious dis- 
advantages. Such a via media might be found, 
and the disadvantages attendant alike on the 
higher and on the lower age limits as hitherto 
fixed might be lessened by fixing the limit of 
age for the Open Competitive Examination at 
from 20 to 22 years. 

54,140 In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that your University 
would be willing to devise an Honours Couree 
of Indian studies suitable for such proba- 
tionera, and canying with it the University 
degree ? The course of insti'uction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include (i) Law ; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language ; and 
(iii) Indian Histoiy, Sociology, and Economics. 
What provision is at present afforded in your 
Univei-sity for teaching these subjects, and is 
there any system of tuition and supervision 
designed for Indian Civil Service probationei-s ? 
— We think that, along with a change in the 
age-limits to 20 to 22 years, there should 
be a rearranging of the subjects of the Open 
Competitive Examination, and of the marks 
assigned to the several subjects of examina- 
tion, so as to lay greater relative stress in 
tliat examination on a knowledge of, and a 
capacity for understanding, such subjects as 
the History of Institutions, Economic and 
Legal History, General Jurispi-udence, Roman 
Law and other departments of study (includ- 
ing possibly an Oriental language), which 
tend to equip candidates for the special work 
of the Givil Service in India. Under an age 
limit of 20-22 yeare, the Open Competitive 
Examination would come some years after 
the candidate’s school education had ended, 
but before he had completed his Univei-sity 
coui-se. This would preserve that combina- 
tion of school and University training which 
has produced the best results in Scotland, and 
-wo-uld render preparation for the Civil Service 
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Competitive Examination least disturbing to 
an unsuccessful candidate's subsecuent career, 
A modification and adaptation of the subjects 
of the Entrance Examination on the lines 
suggested would obviate some of the disadvan- 
tages of tile arrangement suggested in_ the 
question. A candidate would_ begin betimes 
to prepare himself for what — if he is success- 
ful — is to be his special work. Such a modi- 
fication in the lines of the Open Competitive 
Examination would also be valuable in aiding 
the selection of candidates who liave proved 
themselves to possess, in some measure, the 
faculty of understanding and sympathising 
with alien institutions and civilizations, and 
diveree social and economic conditions. Suc^ 
studies, too, can be readily and amply justi- 
fied on general educational grounds. In the 
Scottish Universities such subjects as Econo- 
mics, Roman Law, Jurisprudence and Consti- 
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tutional Law form part of the curriculum 
both for a Degree in Aids and for a 

Degree in Law (LL.B.). This an-angement 
has been found to work admirably, and 
enables men who are preparing for the legal 
profession or for administrative work to take 
a Degree both in Arts and in Law without an 
undue expenditure of time. 

Some encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages in the Scottish Univeroi- 
ties is much to be desired ; and if an Oriental 
language (or languages) was made a subject 
of examination in the Open Competition for 
theLidian Civil Service, it would be ari induce- 
ment to oui’ Univeraities to make adequate 
provision for the study of these languages by 
founding Lecturesliips, &c., which would also 
be available for the training of successful 
candidates in their year, or yearn, of proba- 
tion. 


Professor J. M. Irvine, k 

54.141. {Ghahtaan.) You have come here 
10 speak on behalf of the Univeinity of Aber- 
deen ? — Yes. 

55.142. May I take it that you agree with 
the ideivs that Dr. John. HaiTOwer has ex- 
pressed in liis written answers ? — ^Not entirely. 
Wo sent in separate replies. 

54.143. But you wiU be prepared to 
answer questions put on the two, because 
they do not correspond ? — Yes, 

54.144. Taking your own roplies, you 
have considerable sympatliy, I gather, for the 
lower age if it were not that the conditions 
have altered in yom- Universities? — As is 
pointed out in my answers, when the age was 
as formerly, 19 or 19J, the Aberdeen candi- 
dates did very well, but it is also pointed out 
that since that time the whole of the condi- 
tions of secondary education in Scotland have 
altered, and we are of opinion that now, under’ 
existing conditions, the lowering of the age to 
19 would practicaRy exclude Scotch candidates. 

54.145. By that you mean that the training 
in the Scotch schools would not be adequate 
for the kind of examination necessary ? — No, 
not as things are. I may explain that when 
the age for the open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service was 19, that is 
about the eighties, tlie Scotch system of 
secondary _ education was entirely unor- 
ganised ; in fact, the Universities in Scotland 
men did the work now done by the secondary 
schools. Clever hoys came up to the Univer- 
sities in Scotland in those years when .they 
were about 15 or 16 yeara of age. The result 
was _ that they had , three years in the Uni- 
versity before goii^ up for the open competi- 
tive examination, and they did exceedingly 
well. That has now been entirely altered- 
under the regulations of the Scotch Education 
Department and under the. system of the 
“ inteimediate ” and “leaving” certificates, 
■which is now a national system of examina- 
tion in secondary, education in Scotland. That • 


. 0 ., called and examined. 

is a fact of very great importance from the 
point of view of onr Scotch students. 

54.146. What is the youngest age that 

students can go to yonr "University ?-r-There 
is no legal minimum,- hut under tliis system 
more than four-fifths of Scotch students (I am 
leaving out of account at the moment English 
students and students from abroad) certainly 
four-fifths of the students who ’ come from 
Scotland fo the Scotch Universities undergo 
the course of instruction in the secondary ' 
schools prescribed by the Scotch Education 
Department, and that makes the youngest 
possible age about 17^. ' 

54.147. You say the average age now is 
as high as 19? — ^Yes, the average is veiy 
nearly 19, but I am taking the clever boy, 
who is the kind of boy that is in question for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination. He 
may conceivably do it -under 18. 

54.148. Does that mean that he stays at 
the secondary school until ,18^? — Seventeen 
and a half. Under the regulations for the 
issue of intermediate and leaving certificates,’ 
that is under this national system of examina- 
tion introduced hy the Scotch Education 
Department, to put it shortly you have to pass 
what is called the Qualifying Examination, the 
minimum age for that Qualifying Exaniina- 
tiou being 12. Then you have got to take a 
minimum of three years of wdiat is called the 
Inteimediate Ourriculnm, after which the boy 
goes up for what is called the Inteimediate 
Certificate. That makes the absolute mini- 
mum of age for the Inteimediate Certificate 
15. Then, folloudng on that, comes what is ’ 
called the Post Intermediate Course, that is the 
course for the leaving certificate. The absolute 
minimum required by the regulations for tbat- 
course is two years, so that that makes the 
absolute minimu^ai of age for the leaving 
certificate 17. That is the absolute minimum. 
By saying 17^ I am giring a margin of six 
months. 
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54.149. Can you tell us to wliat extent the 
subjects for that certificate follow upon the 
subjects of an English public school ? — have 
got here the subjects for the leaving certifi- 
cate. They are very much on the lines of 
ordinary general education. I am glad to 
say that the Department norv allow consider- 
able latitude of choice. 

54.150. Were they framed with a view of 
coming into line as near as possible with the 
otlier public schools ? — take it they were 
fi-amed on the lines of afiording a good 
general education. The subjects are English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanisli, Mathematics, History, and so on, 
and there is a considerable area of choice 
among these subjects. Further, the Depart- 
ment have power to consider special depar- 
tures from the normal course by way of giving 
greater elasticity. 

54.151. That being the case, and saj-ing 
as you do that the subjects to a great extent 
coincide with the Public School subjects, 
why do you sas'' that an examination framed 
upon that training would exclude the Scotch 
boys at the age of 17 to 19 ? — I should say 
that the great mass of our Scotch schools are 
comparatively poorly provided financially as 
compared witii the rich English Public 
Schools;' and as at present staffed and 
financed our noimal Scotch Secondary School 
could not give the kind of special training 
which the wealthier Public Schools of England 
could give. 

54.152. The subjects being tlie same but 
the standard of training not being so good ? — 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I think 
the general level of training is probably as 
good in our Scotch Secondary Sdiools as in 
the English Public Schools ; but I am having 
in view the suggestion about reducing the 
age of the open competitive examination, and 
one sees that in English Public Schools with 
their larger staff they might specialise in the 
training of the boy for the open competitive 
examination to a degree which we could not 
do in Scotland. If I may saj"- so, it does seem 
to me that to throw a boy loose from the normal 
cmoiculum of the Secondary School is ratlier 
unfortunate. 

54.153. But cannot you conceive an 
examination being framed that need not 
necessarily -throw him out of that curriculum. 
If you say the subjects very much coincide 
with tlie subjects of the English Public 
Schools, you could get an examination 
common to both. Could not an examination 
be framed as a test of that noimal training ? 
— ^I can conceive that as possible, but, as a 
practical matter, all boys going up with any 
chance of success for the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Seiwice 
would require to be specially trained for that 
examination. 

54.154. The same remark applies to boys 
going up from different schools. It is simply 
a question, is it not, of the degi'ee of training 
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in the respective schools ? — I think a boy 
going up from any school would require to a 
very considerable degree special training for 
that examination. 

54,165. But I suppose no greater degree 
of special training than the boy wlio goes up 
for a University soholai'ship, would he ? Why 
should it be more ? — As a matter of fact, boys 
going up for our University scholarships, or, 
as we call them. Bursaries, go through this 
leaving- certificate course — practically all of 
them — so that there is not much in the way of 
special training for these Bursaries. I should 
say that in this leaving-certificate coiu-se the 
Department, very wisely, I think, lay stress on 
the authenticated record of the boy’s education 
— his record in the schools as furnished by 
the headmaster. It prevents cramming to a 
certain extent. It was designed to prevent 
cramming. 

54.156. Could not that be extended to an 
examination such as that we have been 
speaking of? — It could, I think, and if so it 
would to some extent diminish the objection I 
have suggested. I understand j'our Lordship’s 
suggestion is that the record of the boy at 
school be considered in determining his 
qualifications for tlie Indian Civil Service. 

54.157. I was not so much going into the 
details of what makes up that examination as 
trying to elicit from you that the examination 
is carried through by the boys without any 
undue amount of cramming. If you could 
approximate to that examination for the 
Indian Civil Service would you not be able to 
avoid any undue or unreasonable amount of 
cramming or specialisation on the part of the 
boy ? — ^If the examiners for die Indian Civil 
Service took into consideration as an important 
element the curriculum of the boy at school 
and how he had done his work at school, to 
that extent the importance of cramming woidd 
be diminished. 

54.158. We have had a considerable 
amount of evidence to the effect that the 
civilian gets out to India too late, and although 
he goes out late he is not properly trained in 
the particular subjects necessaiy for Indian 
administration? — I fully appreciate die diffi- 
culty. 

54.159. We are faced with the problem of 
what the age is to be for recniitment. It is 
now 22 to 24. Witnesses have come before 
us from certain Universities and suggested 20 
to 22. But, as you know, if that was carried 
out, it would out across the Degree Course of 
die older Universities. Therefore we want to 
hear from you what, objections there are of a 
practical character to the school-leaving age, 
and whether it is as feasible and practical as 
the odier alternative ? — The suggestion I 
have come here to support, as stated in the 
written answers, is the suggestion of from 
20 to 22, say 21, as the age for the open com- 
petitive examination. That from our Scotch 
point of view has very many advantages. In 
the first place it allows the boy to go through 
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tlio ordinary curriculum of Hie Pulilic Sdiool 
ivliich I have desciibed ; then it gives him at 
least two, if not tliree, yeaiB at the TJiiivei*8ity, 
•which would practically enable liiin in inost 
cases to take his Degree in Arts in the TJiiivei^ 
sity. Further, it seems to me you have this 
very important advantage, that failure to 
succeed in the oiien competitive examination 
would not residt in such prejudice to the 
young man’s later career as norv when the 
age is 23 to 24. It is a much more serious 
ifing for a man to stake everything on the 
result of a competitive examination at 23 than 
at 21. , . , - 

54,1G0. Have you a i-etm-n showing liow 
many young men have got into Hie Indian 
Civil Service from Aberdeen? — ^I have got 
the figures. As I have said already, the 
numbei-s were larger in former years when 
Hie age was low. 

54.161. You mean at Hie younger age in 
the old days? — Yes. For instance, in 1883 as 
many as six of oui- students actually got in. 

54.162. What number have you been 
passing in the last five years ? — 1 think about 
two annually or thereabouts. 

54.163. What faciliHes do you give in 
your University for the probationary period — 
for the teaching of Law and the teaching of 
languages? — We have got a full curriculum 
in Law in the University. That is the emri- 
culum required for Hie Scotch Degi'co of 
Bachelor of Laws. We have at present in 
the University of Aberdeen no teacliing of 
Lidiaii vernacular languages or even of 
Sanskrit or Pereian. 

54.164. You are not equipped for that at 
all ? — ^Not at present. 

54.165. Have you had any probationers 
with you after they have passed their examina- 
tion ; do they over come to Abeixleen ? — 
Practically not. Some have come back to 
complete Hieir degree, to take their degree, 
but only to that extent. 

54.166. Do you have many Indians in the 
University of Aberdeen ? — Vei-y few. We 
have got a good many Chinese in our Law 
Facultj' at present. They are sent by the 
Chinese Embassy. 

54.167. But you do not bavc many Indians ? 
— ^We do not. 

54.168. (Sir Murray Haviviich.) I should 
just like to ask one or two questions as to Hie 
Bursaiy Examinations, as to whether it would 
be possible to avoid the crammer for Hie 
Indian Civil Service open examination in the 
same waj' as it is possible for the Univeraity 
authorities to take precautions against cram- 
ming for these Bursary scholai-ships. 1 suppose 
in the Buraary scholarships the valuation of Hie 
papers is not numerical — mean the students 
do not got so many marks for each, ques- 
tion ? — ^The paper is judged as a whole. 

54,169. La. the Indian Civil Service Ex- 
amination each question is valued at such and 
such a figure, and the total is made . np at the 
bottom of . Hie paper. I understand that in 
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important Bnrsaiy Examinations’ a boy might 
do exceedingly well in some one paper show- . 
ing that he had a real genius in that subject, 
but he might do exceedingly badly in others, 
and yet I understand you would give him a 
scholarship ? — ^Yes, in very special oirenmr 
stances it might be done. , . ' 

54.170. AlHiough in a public competitive 
examination you would be compelled by the 
rules to value his bad papere against bis good 
one, and probably the ..good one . ivould not 
be sufficient to counterbalance the bad ones ? 
— Yes. Of course; in the Biireary competition 
not only is each paper taken as a whole, but 
all Hie papers are regarded togeHier, and if a 
boy did particuhn-ly badly in one subject it 
might prevent him getting the Bnrsarv. 

54.171. The examiners in the Bui-sary 
examination if Hiey saw a boy with distinct 
promise might say, “This boy. has not 
“.received Hie amount of educadon. which he 
“ should have received, but he is exceedingly 
“ likely to do ns great honour if we admit 
“ liim into the Univeraity, and we will do so 
“ on the ground that he has shown in .one 
“ of his papers distinct signs of gi-eat genius.” 
Buraary examinere could do that? — In Aber- 
deen that would be competent and properly 
done. It could be reported on and dealt with 
as an exceptional pase. 

54.172. By that means, of course, you 
get rid of, the. cramming. The boy who has 
been crammed and gives a fair average pro- 
ficiency in eveiy paper might not get the 
scholarsliip against a boy who had gone 
through a Scottish school, and although he 
sliowed a lower .efficient standard of education 
right through, showed veiy distinctive ability 
in two or three subjects? — Yes. The last case 
yon put is quite an exceptional one, and it 
would be met by the University in a somewliat 
exceptional way — the case of the boy being 
specially distinguished in certain departments 
and specially undisHnguished in others. 

54.173. You think Hiat it would be possible 
Xierhaps to introduce this element of the record 
of the school training into a competition of 
tills kind. Do yon think from what you laiow 
Hint, so far as Scotland goes, you would be 
able to do that now ? — ^Yes, that is now done 
in ScoHand in the system of examination of 
the Scotch Education Department — Hie Leav- 
ing Certificate system of educaHon. There is 
an authenticated record of the boy’s career. 
The Regidatiou says : “To assist the Deiiart- 
“ ment in coming to a decision the Headmaster 
“ will be asked to record his deliberate 
“ judgment on the merits of each, pupil’s 
“ work as a whole, that judgment to be based 
“ on a careful collaHon of the opinions of Hie 
“ various teacliei-s.” That is part of Hie 
Department’s Begulations. 

. 54,174. Do you give a certain number, of 
marks for that ?• — 1 cannot say wiHi knowledge 
jweeisely how it is brought in, hut I know 
they • do regard that as a very important 
element in , determining whether a .hoy 
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succeeds in obtaining the certificate or fails 
in obtaining the certificate. I do not know 
whether it is done bs’’ means of marks or 
otherwise. 

54.175. I suppose you get a good niauy 
boys coming to your University from Ireland, 
fi-om the North of Ireland particularly ? — We 
get a certain number. 

54.176. Those Irish boys have not got this 
school training record to go itpon ? — No. They 
enter the Universitj' by what is called the 
Preliminary Examination. It is a purely 
University Examination. 

.54,177. There is no system of record like 
this at present in Ireland brouglit up to 
the level of the Seoteli system ? — ^Not so far as 
I know. It is guite a new thing in Scotland. 
We owe it to Sir John Strutliers. 

54,178. {Mr. Madge.) bi three places in 
the joint answers sent up from your Univei-sity 
the fact is empliasised tliat any lowering of 
the age would practicalls’ leave Scotch schools 
out in the cold. The impression might be 
taken fi-om tliis accordingly that you were 
thinking more of tlie effect on Scotch institu- 
tions than viewing the matter on general 
public gi'ounds. I would like your opinion on 
general public givounds whether, if the choice 
of the Commission were limited to the lowering 
of the age proposed or the present age, which 
you would decidedly prefer ? — If I were put 
on my choice between the two I think I should 
say I would prefer the present age, but I 
regard the present age, as I have said, as too 
high. • It does not allow enough time for 
special training for the work of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

• 54,179. You have given us your preference 
for the intermediate age. Supposing they 
were limited to those two, your choice wordd 
be for the higher ? — ^I thinlc on the whole it 
would, though I do not support the highei'. 

54,180. But if, as you have told us to-day, 
when the age was lower smu got more suc- 
cessful candidates than you do from tire 
higher, there seems to be some little incon- 
sistency between the two ? — There is an 
apparent inconsistency, but 1 have aheady 
given an explanation of it in reply to the 
Chairman, namely, that in die eighties there 
was no system of secondary schools in Scotland 
to speak of, and that consequentlj’ at that time 
the Universities of Scotland did the work of 
the secondary schools. The boys came up to 
the University at 15, and they had a full Arts 
curriculum in the Univeiuitj' before they were 
19. I have got the list here of the suocessfrd 
candidates from Aberdeen at that time, and 
quite a number of them are ifasters of Arts, 
whicli allows they had completed their Arts 
Course bj' 1 9. Now, as I have explained, that 
is entirely altered. We have a fully organised 
system of secondary education in Scotland, 
and' die Universities no longer do the work 
of the secondarj' schools. The entrance age 
to the Universities of Scotland is now not less 


than 18. It is that change which has made 
such an essential difference in this matter. 

54.181. Tlien in the third place you have 
referred to the comparative inferiority, or at 
least inferior position, of Scottish schools in 
comparison with English schools because of 
their not being so well placed financially. 
But that inferiority would depend entirely 
upon an 5 ' English public schools preparing to 
give die special training needed, othenvise 
how do matters stand at present? — It would 
depend on what you have suggested. 

54.182. Entirely ? — Plainly, 1 think. 

54.183. Not entirely? Is there any other 
ground that could be taken into account ? — It 
might be that the wealthier school could get a 
better and moi’e highly-fi-ained teacher. That 
would iirevent my saying entirelj'. 

54.184. That is financial, because as long 
as you pay for the man you can get him from 
anywhere ? — I agi'ee, but if you pay a man 
better 3 ’'ou probablj’- get a better man 

54.185. {Mr. Fisher.) At what age does a 
clever boj' go up to the Aberdeen University 
generally ? — Not less than 18. 

.54,186. Having taken his school-leaving 
certificate at about 17i ? — Yes. 

.54,187. If it were competent for a boy to 
pass through the Indian Civil Service by 19J- 
he would have had a year of University 
training? — Yes, he would have had about 
a year. 

54.188. Added to the training that he has 
aliuady received at school ? — Yon arc tiiking 
the age at 19J — j'es. 

54.189. 1 gather that your general object ion 
to the lowering of the age to 18.1—19.5 is 
grounded upon two arguments; fimt of all 
that the normal Scottish secondary school is 
inferior to the English public school in cqidp- 
inent and in resources ; and, secondlj', that it 
is somewhat restricted by the obligations of 
the Scottish school-leaving certificate ; those 
are the two chief objections? — Yes. 

54.190. Is it really fair to compare the 
noimal Scottish secondary school with the 
English public school ? Surely the schf)ol.s 
which would compare with the English public 
schools are schools like Eettes, I.,orctto, and 
the Edinburgh Academy, all of wliich are 
obviously equal in point of intellectual power 
and equipment to the best English public 
schools; is not that so? — I agree that the 
schools you have mentioned, Fettes, Lorethj, 
and Edinburgh Academy, are very much in 
the same position as the best English public 
schools. 

54.191. Therefore the students from those 
schools which coiTespond with the English 
public schools would be really on an equality 
uithtlie English public schools? — Yes. lYhat 
I have said would not applj- to those schools, 
though, as a matter of fact, in Scotland the 
l.«aving Certificate has now got such a 
recognised position as a test and guarantee of 
fitness and education that I understand that 
even Fettes and Edinburgh Acarlemy more 
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or less adapt tlieir cuiTiculuui to that of the 
Leaving Certificate. The Leaving Certificate 
is now the I’ecognised euti’ance to the 
University and the pi-ofessions. 

54.192. But so fax as the argument for 
educational inelficienoy or educational draw- 
haclc goes, the normal Scottish secondary 
school is in no worae a case tlian the normal 
Unglish secondarj^ school. Your normal 
Scottish secondaiy school is no ■woi'se off than, 
let us say, a school like St. Olavo’s ? — It 
happens that in Scotland we have only got 
practically these three or perhaps one or two 
others — hut not more than five schools of the 
class o£ the ordinary Englidi public school. 
There is no such school in the North of 
Scotland or the North East of Scotland. 

54.193. But the proportion of public 
schools in Scotland to schools wliidi are 
not of that type is suiely not less than the 
proportion of public scliools in England — 
the ijroportion of schools under the Public 
Schools Act in England and the schools 
which are not under the Public Schools Act 
which are instated by the Board ? — 1 rather 
think it is. There are only Fettes, Loretto, 
and Edinburgh Academy and perhaps Mer- 
chiston to some e-rtent, hut they are very few 
in number, and they do not exist in the Noi-th 
of Scotland or the Nortli East of Scotland. 

54.194. On the other hand you have to 
remember that the number of County Council 
schools and secondary schools in England is 
vei’y great ? — In Scotland we have got a very 
largo class of schools, partially endowed 
schools — that is schools which depend partially 
on endowments and partially on Government 
grants. That is a veiy coimnon kind of 
school in Scotland. At these schools the 
curriculum of the Leaving Certificate applies 
just as absolutely and entirely in practice as 
to the ordinary school. 

54.195. I was going to deal with the 
question of Leaving Certificates in a moment. 
I am simply putting the question of the 
educational efficiency of your schools, and the 
point I wish to get at is this. I submit to 
you that your public schools in Scotland, such 
as Fettes, Loretto, and Edinburgh Academy, 
are as educationally efficient as our public 
schools in England ? — ^Yes, these schools are 
practically equivalent, J think, to the English 
puhlic schools. 

5.4, 19G. And there is no reason to suppose 
that your scliools of a lower' gi'ade ai'e less 
efficient tlian analogous schools in England ? 
— ^No. My point is that tlrese highly efficient 
schools, like Fettes, Loretto, and Edinburgh 
Academy, are relatively very much fewer in 
Scotland than in England. 

54,197. I have not the figures before rue, 
but I think one would have to have the figures 
to say that? — 1 am speaking just from my 
impression with regard to the matter. They 
represent a very small section really of Scotch 
hoys who can afford to go to those schools. 
They arc very expensive schools, all of- them. 
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54.198. So are the English ? — Yes. 

54.199. (Chairman.) If I may intervene 
for a moment, can you tell us, as regards the 
hoys tliat have passed into the Indian Civil 
Serwice from Aberdeen, whether they have 
come from the secondary schools or the public 
schools ? — ^I sliould not like to speak confi- 
dently about that at the moment. 

54.200. (Mr. Fisher.) Now let me come to 
another point. Yon have experience of 
examining for Bursaries at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity to some extent ? — Not for Ai-ts. I am 
Professor of Law at Aberdeen — the Dean of 
the Faculty of Law. 

54.201. You admit, do yon not, that a hoy 
after a year at the Univei'sity makes very 
great strides intellectually ? — He does. 

54.202. He is brought into contact with-a 
gi'eat deal of thought, of active speculation, 
which is quite foreign to his school life, and 
in such a subject as an English essay he 
gains enormouMy after a year at a University ? 
— Yes, I tliink especially in such a subject as 
an English essay, a year at the University 
would make a great difference. 

54.203. Assuming tliat yonr clever boys 
come from these schools — which let ns admit 
are inferior in tlieir equipment to tire English 
schools — to the Scottish Universities and have 
a year’s training, surely they would be fully 
on a level with the English public school hoys 
who have not had the advantage of a year’s 
training at a University? — 1 do not really 
think that a single year at a University would 
he of very much advantage from the point of 
view of the open competitive examination. It 
migJit help in the English essay. 

54.204. 1 submit that is a consideration 
which has to he taken into account ; you 
admit that ? — ^I quite appi'eciate that. As I 
have ventured to suggest, two or three years 
at the University would be of so muob greater 
advantage from ever-y point of view. 

54.205. I Avould rather like to know 
whether these subjects which were prescribed 
for the competitive examination when it was 
held at tire school-leaving age would represent 
the subjects repesented in the School Leaving 
Examination in Scotland : English Composi- 
tion, English Literature and History ; Lan- 
guage, Literature, and History of Greece ; 
Language, Literature, and History of Rome, 'of 
France, of Germany; Mathematics pure and 
mixed ; Natural Science, that is cdiemistry, 
electricity, and magnetism. ; Natural History, 
Geology, and Mineralogy ? — ^AU the subjects 
you Irave mentioned except the last aru 
included in the Leaving Certificate. 

54.206. Is there any Natural Science? — 
No. There is only “Experimental Science,’’ 
which, I_ supple, prohably means chemistry 
and physical science. 

54.207 . Moral Science ? — No Moral Science. 

54.208. So that, as a matter of fact, I 
presume your School Leaving Certificate 
Examination represents the subjects which 
are taught in all secondary schools in Great 
Britain ? — Rouglrly, mor-e or less, that is so. 
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34.209. Is there any mark of distinction 
granted in your School Leaving Certificate ? 
Is it possible for a boy to pass with distinc- 
tion ? — ^No. There are two grades of pass, 
the higher and lower. The boy does not take 
all these subjects, he only takes a certain 
selection of them. Three of the subjects must 
be studied on what is called the higher grade 
level, one of these being English, and then a 
certain number of the others may be passed 
on the lower grade level. Those are the 
regulations. 

54.210. One more question. Can you tell 
me whether the result of the school record 
is apt to agree or apt to disagree irith the 
result of the competitive examination ? — ^1 
take it as a general laile it more or less agrees. 
There are exceptional cases where it does not. 

54.211. 1 have heard that the cases in 
which it disagi’ees are so very rare that it is 
hardly worth the' trouble to take it. Is that 
yotu' general experience ? — I think the cases 
are exceptional, but I should not like to say 
they are verj'' rare. 1 understand it is rather 
more or less when a boy is on the margin 
between success and failure that the examiners 
lay great stress on the school record. 

54.212. How long has the sj'stem been in 
operation ? — -The Leaving Certificate system ? 

54.213. The Leaving Certificate system 
coupled with the school record ? — ^I should not 
like to answer that definitely. Of course the 
Leaving Certificate system is itself, as I have 
explained, comparatively new', but it has been 
exceedingly successful. It has been found to 
be very efficient and the numbers that are 
taking it are increasing year by year. I have 
the figures here ; there are now up to about 
2,000 who take the Leaving Certificate every 
year. It has become a recognised avenue 
not only for entrance into the Universities, 
but to all the professions- — for example, the 
profession of Law Agent — as a guarantee of 
the general education of the candidates. 

54.214. Supposing Ihe Commission were 
to recommend that the possession of the Scol^ 
tish Leaving Certificate was to count for a 
certain number of marks in the examination, 
would that at all modify your opposition to 
the reduction of the age, or modify the oppo- 
sition in Scotland ? — I thinlc tliat would be an 
element towards modifying the objection in 
Scotland to the reduction of the age, not a 
very important element, but still an element. 

54.215. You thinlc Scotland would stiD. 
object ? — ^Yes, I thinlc in Scotland we sliould 
very greatly prefer to have an age like 21. 

54.216. Not so much, I take it, because 
you think you will get more Scottish candi- 
dates in, as because you wish your Scottish 
candidates to get the advantage of a Scottish 
University education before they get in, that 
is your chief graund ?— I should put it on 
the ground that has to be considered by this 
Commission — the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. It is more for the advantage of the 
public service that the age should be 21. 
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54.217. Why? — ^In that way (of cour.-=e I 
am speaking of Scottish candidates) you have 
a boy going through the X'egular school cur- 
riculum. Then he has two or three years at 
the University, wliioh practically means he 
would take his Degree in Arts. Von can 
protect and provide against cramming much 
more effectually at the age of 21 than you can 
at 19. You will see that in my -written answer 
with regard to Law and the special work to 
be done by Indian Civilians I quite appreciate 
the necessity of greater training in Law, but 
I tliink if the age were raiseil to 21 j'ou could 
examine the candidates in the open competi- 
tive examination in certain subjects wliicli 
might be called preliminary to a latvA'cr’s 
■work, 

34.218. Ho-u' far is that last argument an 
argument to which Scottish academic opinion 
in general would attach weight ? — 1 think 
among Scotch lawyers and among men who 
have got knowledge of our sj'stcm of legal 
education in Scotland it would carry very 
great weight. 

54.219. You appreciate that there is a 
difficulty in introtlucing into your conipetitive 
examination into the Service a subject of so 
technical a character as Law ? — 1 entirely 
appreciate that you could not introduce into 
the open competitive examination any teclmieal 
law. On the other hand it would seem to mo 
to be of tlie very greatest possible advantage 
to the Public Services of India if you intro- 
duce into that examination (as iiulecd has 
already been done to some extent) certain 
departments of knowledge which would more 
or less tend to equip a man for his work in 
India — ^I mean the history of in.stitiition.s, 
economic histoiy, the general principles of 
jiu'isprudence, a subject like Homan Law. To 
some extent these are at present subjects in 
the open competitive examination. These arc 
not only general educational subjects of great 
value, but they are of essential importance in 
preparing for a legal or administrative career 
in India, or, indeed, elsewhere. 

54.220. So essential that you would make 
tliem a necessarj' part of the examination, or 
would you make them optional ? — 1 slioulcl 
not like to go so far as to say that 1 should 
make them compulsory or essential. What I 
would like to see would be tlie marks so ad- 
justed as to give very much greater importam-e 
to these subjects, so as to make it desirable 
from the point of view of a candidate that he 
should equip liimselE in those subjects. 

54.221. And the opportunity of having an 
examination in those subjects is one of the 
reasons which leads you to prefer the inlei- 
mediate age? — That is so, and also on this 
ground, that one fuUy recognises that at 
present one year’s probation is not sullicient 
time to equip a selected candidate in Law and 
in Oriental languages. It is an absurdly 
short time for both. Even two i’eart I should 
regard as somewhat inadequate, assuming the 
candidate had had no pre-vious preparation 
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for legal study. But if a candidate on pass- 
ing the open competitive examination had 
tills preliminary training which I have sug- 
gested— histoiy of institutions, lioman Law, 
(Tenoral jurisprudence, and so on — then in my 
experience in tlie two years’ probation he 
could quite equip himself in technical law. 
In other words my suggestion would be that 
the open competitive examination should have 
some relation to the career to he followed hy 
the candidates if successful. On that point it 
•maybe of interest if I state that our experience 
in Scotland has shown the advantages of that 
line of preparatory training. In regard to our 
Scottish Law Degree, Bachelor of Laws, more 
than half the subjects for tliat Degi-ee are 
included in the Arts Curriculum ; that is, a 
student can take them as pai-t of his 1 legree 
of Arts. Tliat applies to Homan Law, to 
General Jurisprudence, to Constitutional I.iaw 
and so on. The result is that when he has 
taken his Degi'ee in Arts he has, as it were, 
already attained a general preparation and 
equipment the study of for Law, and it only 
remains for him to acquire tlie special 
technical Law, Scottish Law or English Law, 
as the case may bo. That system has iiroved 
exceedingly successful. It may be worth 
mentioning to this Commission, as a tribute 
to the success of the system, that the American 
Bar Association, in formulating tlie pro- 
gi-amine of studies for the Law Schools in 
America, praoticallj’’ adopted tlie course of 
study prescribed for the LL.B. Degi’ec in 
Scotland ; and the Committee of tlie Asso- 
ciation in tlieir report set forth tlic success 
of the Scottish system as the main I'eason for 
recommending the adoption of a similar scheme 
of studies in America. It is a veiy remark- 
able tiibute, I think, to the success of our 
system in Scotland. I may say the effect of 
that in America has been vei^’ remarkable in 
regard to the number of American hiivyers 
who now enter the profession througli the 
Law Scliools. It has completely revolutionised 
the proportion of men who enter tlie pro- 
fession of Iaiw in America through the Law- 
Schools. 

54.222. (Mr. Sly.) To pui-sue youi' sugges- 
tion in regard to a certain amount of speciali- 
sation in the open competitive examination ; 
ever since tliat examination was started in 
1854 the fundamental principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay was that die examination 
should he directed towards securing that the 
student should have a liberal education and 
not in any way specialise for his future career 
in _ India ? — Yes, that lias been the general 
principle hitherto adopted. 

54.223. Bj’ that nieans you get a wider , 
field of selection, and the men who fail have- 
no reason to regi-et their prepai-ation. for it. 
Does not this scheme of yoiirs cut athwart 
this principle? — With deference, I , diink die 
system laid down hy Lord Macaulay has not 
heen adopted in its entirety. As a matter of 
fact die epdsting subjects of examination are 
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to some' extent -special.- 1 find for example 
Arabic ; I find Sanskrit ; T find English Law. 
I sliould not regard these as part of a general 
education. , , • 

54.224. Not as part of a goneral liberal 

education ?— :-Eiiglish Law 1 should not, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Arabic. 1 diiuk those three 
subjects are of, the nature of special' equip- 
ment for India. ■ . 

54.225. Arabic and Saiiski-it were admitted 
with considerable hesitation more or less in 
favour of die claims of Indian candidates 
to have a classical language , recognised in 
the examination ? — That is as it occurs to me 
— ^diat Arabic, SanslCTit, and Englisli Law are 
special — ^very much more special than history 
of institutions, for example,- or general juris- 
prudence, ivhicli are part of the regular Arts 
curriculum in die University. Mas' I say ivitli 
regard to that, that I have been veiy much 
sta’uck with the importance wliich many 
distinguished civilians ' have laid on the 
necessity, or at least the value, of a training in 
those general subjects of jurisprudence. Jt is 
very remarkable that many .of die most useful 
and important books we have on that departs 
nient of Laiv have 'been written by Anglo- 
Indians — Sir William Hattigan, Sir William 
Markby, Sir Heniy Maine, Chief Justice -Perry, 
and odiers. Tlioy all lay the veiy greatest 
stress on die importance of that kind of 
training in order to enable a student -to 
understand die technical Indian -Law. J 
sliould like to read a single sentence from 
Sir William Eattigan’s Preface to “ The 
Science of Jurispnidence,” whidi I -should 
like to adopt from my own experience. .-He 
■writes this : “ What 1 wish pardculoi'ly to 
“ impress upon them ” — that is upon students 
— “ is that widiout a knowledge of die general 
“ principles on whic-li the science of .Law is 
" consti-ucted and which it is my object to 
“ teach diem at the outset of their legal 
“ education, tlieir reading of die codified laws 
“ of India will losei half its value, and- they 
“ will find diemselvcs in constant difiSculties 
“ in the application of these- laws to • the 
“ reoui-ring .events of everyday life.” ■ I 
should also like, if -I- may, to refer -die Com- 
mission on dint matter to what Sir William 
Markhy sa 3 'B, .in view of liis experience as 
Header . of Indian. Law at Oxford. .,Tn. his 
“ Elements ,of Law ” he laj-s great stress- on 
that point. 

, 54,226. Then dicre is one odier point I 

should like to he quite clear about. Y’ou .told 
us that the clever scholar enters the Univer- 
sity of Ahei-deen at about ISa-? — Yes; even as 
young as 18r ' . - 

54,22 1 . 1 8^ j'ou said was about die averaae 
age ? — ^Yes. - , . . . 

.54,228. Wliat is the leugdi of j-our Arts 
Course ? — ^It can be done in three years.- • 
,.'54,229. Then he would be at die .end of 
.Ins Degree in Arts at 2H ?— ^Entering at IS he 
would be 21 at. die end of liis Arts Course, 
. apd entering at ISJ be .would be-21i. ■ ;; 
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54.230. So that, under tlie age limits that 
you give, he would practicallj’ have only one 
chance for tlie Indian Civil Service, because 
22 is your maxiniuin ? — Taking it at 21 he 
would only have one cliance. 

54.231. Do you think that is desirable? — 
I do not see any very great disadvantage 
in that. 

54.232. The desirability or possibility of 
a second chance is not in your opinion a 
very great factor in tlie consideration of candi- 
dates who have worked for the Indian Civil 
Service ? — I should not regard that as an 
important factor. 

54.233. You do not think it would largely 
reduce the field if tliere was only one chance? 
—No. 

54.234. {Mr. Gohhale.) There is only one 
question I want to ask you. You have some 
Indian students at Aberdeen, I understand ? — 
Very few — not in Law. 

54,2.35. Have you any Colonial students 
also ? — Yes, and a great number of our students 
go to tlie Colonies. 

54.236. Have you anj' foreign students ? — 
Yes. 

54.237. Have you heard of any difficulties 
arising owing to these students liaviug to 
meet together at the Univei"sity ? — Absolutely 
none. 

54.238. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I under- 
stand you contemplate that the Indian Ciidl 
Service Examination should fall very often in 
the. middle of the student’s University career ? 
— ^No. It would come at the end of his Uni- 
versity career. 

54.239. You any: “The open competitive 
“ examination would come some years after 
“ the candidate’s school education had ended, 
“ but before he had completed his Univei-sity 
“ course.’’ That is rather important, because 
most of the Univeisity evidence we have had 
is to the effect that if you have the examination 
in the middle- of the University course tlie stu- 
dents -will not follow the Ihiiversity coui-se, 
but tliey will specially prepare themselves for 
this examination. You seem to contemplate 
something different ? — I think in Scotland if 
the age were as high as 21-J, say, it would 
permit a student to complete the Arts ooui'se 
in the University'. 

54.240. You say, “ before he had com- 
pleted his University cotu-se ’’ ? — That I think 
is with reference to what I stated was the 
average age of entry, but of course you are 
dealing here "with rather a special class of 
clever boys who would enter at 18 and who 
would have three j'ears’ study at the Uni- 
versity. 


.54,241. Then you would agree with nrost 
of the University witnesses we have had before 
us, that it is undesirable that these examina- 
tions should cut across the middle of the 
University career ? — I should agree (hat (hat 
is uirdesirable. 

54.242. Now I want to ask one or two 
questions -with regard to hoy.s wire come to 
what may' he called the Scotch public schools, 
and from the more popirlar schools. Do you 
know what sort of proportion of those success- 
ful for the Indian Civil Service exanrinatioir 
has come from the prrhlic schools ? — Yoir mean 
schools like Fettes, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish public schools ? 

54.243. Yes? — 1 should not like to slate 
that fr-otn memory 

54.244. Do yoit know whether the secon- 
dary schools, the orrlinary more popular- 
schools, have been successfitl iir gettirrg men 
into the Indian Civil Sei-vice? — Yes, in the 
past, particularly our Aberdeen candiilalcs. 

54.245. 1 want to ask you ahimt (liat. 
Thei-e is one school in Aberdeen that has sent 
a large nrrmber of distinguished men into 
the Iirdian Civil Service. They held a dinner 
at Simla a little time ago of old Aherclceniaiis ? 
— Ye.s, quite a large miniher. 

54.246. It is called the -Vherdcon Acailcniy ? 
— ^There are two schools equally gooil, ll\o 
Aberdeen Granrmni- School and wliat is calk'd 
Gordon’s College. 

54.247. In which class do you ])iit them? 
— I think I am right in saj’ing that the 
Grammar School depends entirely for its 
iiiaintenaiice on G-overument grants ami the 
school rates. Gordon’s College dcjrciids j)at-- 
lially for its maintenance on endowments and 
pai’tially orr Governnreirt grairts ; Imt in both, 
in orre as much as the other, this Leaving Certi- 
ficate system dominates the curriculum. 'I’licy 
are quite in a different jiosition fi-oin Fettes. 

54.248. Thei-efora they, do not con-osijond 
with our English public schools like Eton 
and HaiTow and schools of that sort ? — No. 

54.249. They are independent of the 
national curricula? — Entirely- ilifferent from 
schools like Eton and Harrow. The eurricu- 
luin is regulated by the Department’s scheme. 

54.250. Does your Leaving Certificate, 
which allows a cerUiin jimuber of options, 
give the option to the school or to the hoy? 
— I !im not certain at the moment as to the 
precise terms of the regulations on that point. 

54.251. Perhaj)s I had better ask Sir .bfini 
Struthers that question ? — I'es. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Sevmohr Taylor, Esq., m.d., f.r.c.p., &c., Considting Pliysician to the AVest Lomloii Hosjiitai, 
formerly- Lecturer on Practical iledicine in its Post-Graduate School ; Pliy-sician to the 
Old Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

AV-ri’ttcn atuticers rdating to the Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service ? — I 
Civil Service. have examined lor the last 10 yeans the 

54,252.- AVill ■ you give • an . account of successful .candidates for the Indian Civil 
your experience as examiner of successful Sem'ice. I formerly assisted the late Di-. Ord, 
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ivlio held this post up to the time of his 
death. 

Each year diere are on the average 192 
candidates for 53 (about) appointments; so 
that there is one successful candidate to 3 ‘ 6 
unsuccessful. These are examined in the 
order of the places ivhich the 3 ' have obtained 
in the competition. I know them as the 
“ pass in ” men. About 13 are examined eadi 
day at the rate of about four an hour. 

" This examination is very carefuUj'^ earned 
out, as I consider that it is beat to reject a 
candidate at his first examination if there 
is any reasonable doubt as to his physical 
fitness. 

Any slight blemish or ailment is reported 
by the Commissioners to the candidate, so 
that he may take steps to get cured during 
the ensuing 12 inontlis ; and he is careful to 
observe this admonition in order that he may 
appear sotind and well on the date of his 
second examination (“pass out”). 

Tliis second examination is conducted with 
the same care as the first, but does not occupy 
so long a time, as my notes of the first 
examination are before me. If the candidate 
passes this second test, tlie Commissioners 
issue their certificate, and tlie candidate goes 
out to India, or to some post in the East, 
during the following November or December. 

I am assisted by a colleague who is a 
hospital phj'sician, highly qualified, and tvith 
great clinical experience. But I, alone, am 
responsible for the medical opinion and 
i-eports. 

Intending candidates appear to have 
obtained knowledge of their liability to rejec- 
tion for certain bodily defects, and often seek 
expert medical advice before commencing 
their studies. Not a few are overhauled 
before or during their studies by their own 
doctora with a view to ascertaining whether 
there is any defect or disease of wliich they 
are ignorant, but which might, if it existed, 
cause their rejection. 

An analj'sis of my figures shows con- 
clusively that the best physical types come 
frem the large Public Sdiools, and the older 
Universities (Oxford and Cambridge). These 
combined careers of education produce a fine 
class of healthj' young men. 

The youths educated at the sdiools of lower 
rank, including Board schools, are not sudli 
good physical specimens ; but gaining 
scholarships at Oxfoi-d or at Cambridge, they 
develop wonderfully in physique, and so the 
balance against those minor schools is nearly 
adjusted, but not quite, in the long run. In 


proof of this I find that 62 ' 7 per cent, of can- 
didates coming from tire minor schools liave 
some physical blemish, though not sulficient 
to cause their rejection. 

On the otlrer hand, tlie larger public 
schools diow only 48 '5 per cent, of similar 
defects. 

54.253. Is tlie foim of report* at present 
supplied to tlie medical examiners bj’ the 
Civil Service Commission satisfactory ; or 
are there any other particulars which would 
strengthen the hands of the examiners in 
rejecting men of doubtful physique? — The 
present “medical form” has onlj- recently 
been revised, and is a good one, though in 
view of extended experience some fimtlior 
alterations might be made witli some slight 
adrantage. 

54.254. Would you welcome the asso- 
ciation witli yourself of a colleague or col- 
leagues in conducting the test, and if so, how 
would you recommend tliat such a Board 
of Medical Examinere should be constituted ? 
Should one or more of tlie members have had 
Indian experience ? — ^Though I should not be 
opposed to the help and co-operation of a 
colleague who had had Indian experience, 
lam of opinion tliat it would not be necessary. 
If one or more such examiners were appointed, 
he or they should be possessed of skill and 
experience in making physical examinations, 
raflier than of administrative ability, however 
eminent. 

54.255. Would it be practicable to hold 
the medical examination before, instead of 
after, the open competitive examination, 
and to pass all the candidates, successful 
and unsuccessful, tlirough tlie test? — ^If all 
candidates were medically examined in tlie 
earlier days of their studies (saj'-at 18), manj' 
would probably be rejected, or would be 
deterred from continuing tlieir studies at a 
University, a step wliich would be detrimental 
probably to their future careers and to their 
future health, ns the “ life ” at Oxford or 
Cambridge is as great a factor in strengthen- 
ing a man’s frame as it is in fonning his 
character and in polishing his education. It 
would, however, be quite possible to conduct 
diis preliminaiy test, but in view of the 
number of competitors and their widely- 
scattered homes, there would probably have 
to be at least three centres for tliis examina- 
tion, say at London, Edinburgh, and Dublin.- 

The plij'sical excellence of candidates 
varies from year to year, as does probably 
the intellectual. 


Dr. Seymour Taylor called and examined. 

54,256 (Chairman) You have been ap- sively by yourself during that period? — ^I 
pointed for the past 10 years by the Civil have. 

Service Commissioners to examine candidates 56,258. You have had an assistant with 
9^7*^ Service ?— Yes. you, but as regards the responsibility of the 

04,25/. And I imderstand that you have, examination it has rested with yoxx^ Quite 

as a responsible officer, done that work exclu- • yi^e AOTenaisriTo > 
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so, and I lielieve that all my predecessors. Sir 
William Gnll-, Sir Andrew Clark, and Dr. Ord, 
always took witli them a man of experience to 
help tliem. 

54.259. The work that the Civil Service 
Commissioners ask you to carry out, I under- 
stand, is to examine the candidate and give a 
medical report upon him to the Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

54.260. The ultimate decision as to whether 
the candidate shall he passed as medically 
sound or not rests with the Civil Service 
Commissioners ? — ^Yes, on my report. 

54.261. When they are deciding on your 
report are you present ? — No. 

54.262. On the average you have to 
examine sometliing under 200 candidates a 
year, I believe? — The pass-in and pass-out 
men would he about tliat number. Men who 
have obtained a position in the examination 
and have to pass the doctor I call “ pass-ins.” 
Then they go to Oxford or Cambridge or 
London for a further year’s study in law and 
some of the vernaculars of the couutiy, and 
tliej' appear before me again a 3mar later, and 
I call those men the “pass-outs.” They are 
my own terms ; not used in the Civil Service. 

54.263. Hbw manj’- candidates have j’on 
had whom you passed after they had succeeded 
in the competitive examination and whom you 
have had to reject at the expiration of their 
probationary year? — About 1 or 2 per cent. 
I have gone over the last three or four j^ears, 
and in one year it w’as 2 and in another 
year 1. The average possibility ivould be 
about 1 per cent, of the candidates. I must 
qualify that by saying that frequently a man 
would have an ailment which may be cured, 
and I write a special report to the Civil 
Service Commissioners to say that he has a 
hydrocele or varicocele or hernia or a trace of 
albumen in his m-ine, and that I would like to 
postpone him for a month or three months 
according to die condition, so that he might 
be cured. The actual rejections of men who 
are not physically fit to do work in India 
would be covered bj' 2 per cent, certainly. 

54.264. You get, then, several candidates 
before you in whom j’ou discover ailments 
which you consider to be susceptible to im- 
provement during die j'ear’s probation ? — Yes. 
One of the principal ones is albuminuria. 
Twenty years ago that would have been 
thought to be a serious condition demanding 
a man’s immediate rejection, hut now we know 
better. A j'oung man of 19 to 25 frequently 
suffers from temporary albuminuria and I do 
not reject him. If a microscopical examina- 
tion shows diat there is organic disease of the 
kidne5's I diould reject him. The evidence 
obtained by a professor in Edinburgh shows 
that albuminuria may be merely temporary, 
especiallj’’ in jmung men. 

54.265. What is the percentage that you 
reject on first examination?- — should think 
1 per cent., but there might be 5 or 6 per cent, 
whom I held back without actually rejecting. 


54.266. So that you definitely reject 1 per 
cent, in practice on the first examination, and 
it comes to about 1 or l-J- per cent, on the final ? 
— Yes. 

54.267. Do you have many instances of 
candidates coming to you privately, unoffi- 
cially, prior to the examination ? — Not many. 
Perhaps 1 have four or five in the year, but 
I never examine them without obtaining the 
sanction of the Civil Ser\'ice Commissioners, 
because I feel that I am in the position of a 
judge, and that therefore I ought not to be the 
advocate beforehand. 

54.268. Do the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners give j'ou that sanction when j-ou applj* 
for it? — I do not apph’- ; the candidate applies, 
and then the Civil Sendee Commissioners 
write to say that it is not the rule, but they 
will grant it in his case ; that Dr. Ta^-lor will 
not divulge the nature of his report ; that they 
will tell him what my report is afterwards, 
and that he will be examined cxactlj- as though 
he had already obtained a position bj’ examina- 
tion, and was being examined medicallj'' for 
the appointment. If I find anj-tliing wrong 
with the candidate I report on the same form 
that I report upon finally, and lire Couunis- 
sioners keep that report, and thej' saj- it is not 
binding on my examination twelve months or 
two years afterwards, because a man bj' that 
time may acquire other complaints. I have 
perhaps five or six a year that I examine in 
this way, so that thej’^ can go on with their 
studies. Thej' want to know if thej-are likel.v 
to be plucked wlion tlje.v come up in two years' 
time. A large number go before their own 
private medical examiner. 

54.269. Would you saj’ the majorit.v get 
an unofficial report from a doctor prior to 
their going into the examination ? — Yes. 
They saj', “ I have been ‘ vetted ’ by my own 
doctor.” It is a term I do not like, but thej- 
use it. You have seen, I think, the form® on 
which I work. 

54.270. Does that give the standard 133- 
which you work? — No, it is a medical form. 
The men have to fill in their previous histor3" 
and the history of their fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters. They^ also have to 
state whetlier the3' have been vaccinated. 
Their weight, and their chest measurement, 
and height, are correctl3’- taken b3’’ a skilleil 
observer accustomed to measurements. 

54.271. Have you any medical standard to- 
guide 5'ou in your examination ? — 1 have no 
written medical standard, but if I saw a man 
who was frail in ph3-sique I should sa3’ tliat 
although he was health3’-, with no disease, I 
did not think he had the ph3'sical stamina fit 
to bear the trial of a climate like India. 

54.272. Is the form drawn up 133' the Civil 
Service Commissioners? — Yes. ft has recentl3’- 
been altered on my suggestion. 

54.273. So that it now constitutes a medical 
standard ? — Yes. 

* Vide Appendix ITo. T. 
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54.274. It is ifigardcd as private ? — Yes, it 
is entirely private. TIio last question is;' 
“ Ts tlierc anything in the health' or condition 
“ of the candidate ivluch in your opinion will 
“ not allow him efficiently to discliarge his 
“ duties as an Indian Civil Servant ? ” 

54.275. Have you ever had Indian exjieri- 
cnce ? — No. 

54,270. I suiipose in the course of your 
long practice j^ou have acquired a considerable 
knowledge of tlie piirticular ailments which 
might develop seriously in India ? — Yes. The 
whole of my lifetime, since 16' years of age, 
has been spent in tlie hospitals. IVhen I was 
apprenticed I was also apprenticed to the local 
liospital ; 1 came to London and was a student 
and then I went through the Scottish Schools, 
and tlien I came bade to London and was 
appointed physician to a chest hospital and a 
general hospital. The hospital to whidi I 
have devoted most of my time is a post- 
graduate school where we have qualified 
students who have come back from India or 
the Colonies to rub up thdr knowledge or to 
see any special treatment which tliey wished 
fo be well versed in. 

54.277. I suppose you have cases of can- 
didates who could scrape tlirough on all the 
organic points, but who might be regarded by 
you as not physically efficient ? — Yes. 

54.278. Wliat do 5 'ou do in that sort of 
instances? — I do not recommend the candi- 
date. The type of man I want is not only the 
man who is healthy but the man who would 
also pass an examination into a good regiment, 
as it were. It may he often said that a man is 
perfectly healthy but is not quite up to tlie 
staudai’d lor the regiment. 

54.279. Do you reject a certain niunber on 
that ^nnd ? — One man hero and there may' 
bo rejected and then he demands a Boarcl. 
There are tiuee on the Board and their decision 
is filial. The Board is appointed hy the Ciidl 
>3ervioe Comm'issionei-s, who select two nion of 
high position. If he is rejected on a surgical 
ground a mdn of a position like Sir Frederick 
Treves might be selected or Sir Watson Olieyne. 
They are men of eminence ds surgeons or tliey 
are men of eminence as physicians ; and I am 
the third. I sit at tiie head of the Board and 
relate to them the circumstances under which 
the man was rejected. Sometimes the question 
is, “ inio has rejected him ? ” and I tell liim 

'they must not ask that. I never let them 
know who has rejected the candidate until the 
decision is given, and tlien when the decision 
is made I say lie is appeahng against my 
decision. ■ 

54.280. Is there anyone on that Board with 
Indian experience ? — ^No. 

54.281. You mention an interesting point 
in your written answere ivith regard to ft© 
physical condition of boys coming from vai-ions 
^hools. I suppose you have a considerable 
body of statistics upon whidi to fonn that 
estimate? You show tliat there are more 
caiulidates with .physical blemishes from the 


secondary schools than there are fi-om the 
larger public schools? — That is so. 

54.282. Sixty-two per cent, in tlie former 
case and 4S per cent, in the latter. What do 
you attiibute that to? — A. man’s pliysical 
development will depend upon Ids envh-on- 
inent in early life, otlier things being equal. 
A boy educated at a ' boai-d sdiool or some oi 
the minor schools would not have the advan- 
tages of a boy educated at llngby, for 
example. He would not get tho healthy food 
nor tlie healthy outdoor exorcise. 

54.283. In hie home ? — ^That is so. 

54.284. Are you alluding more to the early 
years or to the_ actual .conditions of his school ? 
— 7 am alluding fo his home and school as 
weU. I do.not want to be personal, but take 
such a school as tlie Lattimer Foundation at 
Hammei-smith, a first-class educational centre 
for poor boys, but there is not a large playing 
field tliere such, as thej' have at St, Paul’s 
School close by, and there is not the river as 
there is at Shrewsbury, and not the big foot- 
ball field as at Rugby. A father has not the 
means to send the boy to Rugby or to Shrews- 
bniy and lie must give the boy the best 
education he can, and it is surprising liow 
they do work to give their boys a good educa- 
tion. 

54.285. I suppose they do not liave the 
same pliysical advantages in mhan schools that 
tliey have in schools situated in country 
districfs ?— That is so. 1 will give the Com- 
mission an idea of what I call the firefc-class 
schools : iferlborough, Eton, Rugby, West- ' 
minster, Malvern, Dulwich, Merchant Taylore 
pirewsbuiy, Winchester, St. Paur.s, Charter- 

Bedford, Fettes, Uppingham, 
Ghfton, Tonbridge, Repton, King’s (Canter- 
bury), Epsom College, Hailej-bury, Ac. Tliey 
are schools of the firet rank. 

54,280. It is from those schools that .you 
make up your average of 48 per cent. ?— Yes. 
The lesser schools are Lattiinei-, Plymouth 
Eltliam, Watson’s CoRege, Neuohatel, !Leeds! 
Natal, Liveipool, Deivsbuiy, Isle of jiraii 
Stourbridge, Dlvley, Blair Lodge, Manchester 
Li-amma.!- Sdiool, Edinburgh Academy, .City ■ 
of :^ndon, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow 
Academy, and so on. In selecting a sdiool 
for my oum boy I should say that they were 
second-rank schools as compared with Rugbv 
or Westminster or Han-ow. 

o4,28(. But apart fixmi anj' opinion you 
may form of .it, am I to take it' that the 
average percentage you have put down in 
yom- mitten atisu'ers is based on thdse two 
Jistsr — ’les. 

1 ?'’***^ wany' years does that 
Candidates, three 
tliere are other candidates 
who have gone into a Home office, but I have 

uTll take a position in the Foreign Office or 

to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and those 
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Xiosts, fi’om wliati T can gatlier, are apparently 
the plnins. 

51.289. Looking at it broadly from yonr 
c.Yperienco of 10 years, are there any sugges- 
tions you can make to us for stiffening up the 
staiulard ? You have, of course, a perfectly 
clear standard as regards definite disease and 
liliysical defects of that chai’aclcr, but is there 
any suggestion you can make by which the 
standard might be raised so that what one 
might term the plij-sically inefficient, if there 
arc any. tliat find their way out to India, might 
in future be rejected before going, but whom, 
under the present standard, you might not 
feel justified in rejecting? — The difficulty 
would be that a young man coming from a 
lesser school or a smaller Univeisity might 
complain, and there would be no end of 
appeals, 1 2 or 15 appeals annually, at least. 

54.290. I can understand that in the first 
examination, but you say that there are many 
of these detects which are susceiitible to 
improvement and can be improved during 
probation ? — I’cs, but 1 doubt if they are 
defects in ]diysiquc. A small man might be 
lierfectly licalthy. 

54.291. lJul that is not a defect, is it?— 
55o, but if he has not a large chest he woidd 
not mend it in 12 months. 

54.292. Would he mend it in tlirec years? 
— Probably he would. 

54,20:i." Would you say you could get a 
more cai-cful scrutiny of your candidates if 
you liad a three years' probation instead of 
one? — Ve.s. I would like the men to be 
e.vaniined before they went to Oxford or 
Ciiinbridgc or Dublin or Edinburgh. But 
there is the drawback that possibly com- 
]ilaints which would be (luite curable in three 
years might be notified and cause the can- 
didate’s rejection. Suiiijosing he goes up 
with a poor chest, it may be said tlie candidate 
is not good enough, whei-eas if he goes to 
(Jxford or Cambridge that chest is wonder- 
fully improved. 

54.294. Supposing there is nothing organi- 
callj- unsound, but he is a little deficient in 
chest measurement, do you think by careful 
living for a iieriod of three j'ears lie coidd be 
materially improi’cd ? — Yes, my figiues sliow 
that. 

51.295. Tlicre would be more chance of 
his attaining that improvement in a period of 
three yean? than in a period of one ? — Cer- 
tainly. I should like him to go to Oxforil or 
Cambridge. 

54,290. Do you confine it to those two ? — 
Yes. I see a great advantage in a career at 
Oxford or Cambridge, not in the teaching of 
Latin or Greek, but in the imrely physical 
aspect. I will give you some figures to .prove 
it. In the large public schools the average 
height is 5 feet lOJ- inches ; in the minor 
schools, board schools and private^ schools, it 
is 5 feet 8f inches. The weight is 11 stone 
3 lbs. against 9 stone 11 lbs. ; the nipple girth 
is 30 inches against 35 indies. When the 


minor sdioolboys go to Oxford or Cambridge 
the average is nearly adjusted, but not 
quite. 

54.297. Do you not think that could be 
done at any other University except Oxford 
and Cambridge? — No. 

54.298. At Dublin, 1 suppose, which is a 
residential University ? — I do not know Dublin, 
but I know the Scottish Universities and I 
know Oxford and Cambridge very well. 

54.299. You want a residential University ? 
— Yes, and at Oxford and Cambridge there 
are the river and the playing fields and good 
food. There is no river at Edinburgh. 

54.300. Still, I suppose tliere are plenty 
of opportunities for sport and various kinds of 
games ? — Yes, but it is not like Oxfoid and 
Cambridge. . 

54.301. We have had it suggested to us 
that there might be advantages in having 
a Board to examine, as distinct from an 
individual examination ; that it would be use- 
ful from the point of view of the peculiarities 
of India to have on that Board somebodj’^ with 
Indian experience ? — Personally 1 shotdd 
welcome such a colleague, provided he was 
a skilled phj-sician or surgeon, but I shoidd 
not value the opinion of a man who has been 
merely an administrator. I want the physician 
to ]ieli> me, not the man who has been accus- 
tomed to get out statistics and to order things 
to be done. 

54.302. You would value a man who had 
active practice ? — Quite so. 

54.303. Looking at it from the point of 
view of an individual examination as against 
a Board, do you see any advantage ? — I do 
not see any advantages. The disadvantage 
would be, that it would take such a long time 
to examine the 70 successful candidates. If 
three men had to examine them we should not 
do more tlian two, or at the outside three, an 
hour. 

54.304. Would two men talie much longer 
than one ? — Yes. 

54.305. I understand the practice at present 
is tliat you examine all the Indian Civil Service 
candidates and they go to India and you never 
see or hear of them again ? — I do sometimes 
hear of tliem. 

54.306. But not officially ? — No. 

54.307. If they come back on sick leave or 
for any other reason, and thej' have to see 
a doctor with regard to the India Office, 
they come before the India Office Board ? — 
Yes. 

54.308. And you have no returns sent to 
you as to them ? — ^No. I tliink tlie India Boai-d 
may ask the Civil Service Commissionei's for 
mj' report. 

54.309. Wordd you see any advantage or 
othei-wise in having those particular officers 
that you are responsible for on their intro- 
duction to the Service coming under the 
Civil fcjervice Commissioners again when they 
come back and require medical examination, 
instead of going before a separate Board at tlie 
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f'jfu--' V- ! tliinl: it would l)o lii'ltcr that 
liu'v -hould fiuiv hack to the Civil Service 
Cu!!iriU''-i'iru'r:J as'aiii. Our notes should bo 
i-.'mvau'd. I at'O haw iwiviite uolos of eYci-j- 
(-•iuliiiatc. S'lim'tinufl I defer a nmu for 
■J1 h'lur.. with a tnu-e of tdlmiuen and when 
he ottiie.. the next day it may he all gone. A 
loll" itiilway journey fiemu-iitly brings on a 
tiiee of atliuTMiiiuriii, which i.-i only a cyclical 
roudilion. A note tif that condition would not 
iifef-s--.arily he put on tlio fonn. hut it would 
he oil tny jirivaie notes, so that it would be an 
advantage if he came hack to me. 

51,;‘f 1IJ. n’he Civil Service Connnissionors, 
as till' aulhoritalive body at present, have no 
opj'ortunity of knowing how many of the 
eatiilidates that they are responsihlc for fall 
out of the Serviee as physically unsound after 
llu-yhavc been in India a fi‘w years? — Ido 
not think they liu\o, hnt 1 cannot speak with 
ci'i-tainly. It is true that sometimes the 
ilinisUT for I'oreign Affairs writes to say that 
some people have In-en oat in Oiiua and fallen 
siek. and ti.aliiiig how it is and wliolher the 
medical examination is very strict, Dttring 
>iiy jiinc wc have had one sncli inquiry. 

.'il.t’Il, Yoxi sec an advantage in having 
continuity of jHilicy?— Yes, if we have made 
a mistake wc should like to know where the 
mistake is, so fliat wo can rectify it in fultiro. 

.■■!,;!li. It \vonhl furnish you with useful 
iiirornin(io!i which you might apply in yotir 
fnttire examinations?— Certainly. The older 
we get the more wc sec that wc are not 
inf.'dlihle. 

ol,."!.". (A'fr Theodnvc Moi-inon.) It was 
Migge.sicd to ns wltcii wc were taking evidence 
in liniia (hat there might he advantages in 
ronducitng the medical examination of the 
eamlitiiitcs heftirc llicy appeared for a com- 
petitive extiniiniition, instead of confining the 
mcificai oxanduntion to those who have been 
Huccivsful? — There would be an advantage, 
excei>t tJmt the examiner would take a long 
time to do it. 

o-l.ol-J. AVhal advantage would there be? 
-•The advantage would be that a matt's father 
would he spared (he expense of sending him 
to a I'niversity and tile anguish and distress 
of a_r<'jection afterwards. 

_ Cojtld flic e.xainination he made 

u'lth any cortaiuty two or tltreo years bofore- 
li.'ittfl ? - Vcs. If a man had a (ting that was 
not (iviue -ound 1 could tell him that he would 
not pass ill I hfce years' time, even if he obtained 
it place He might he sent to a station in 
lU'ita which would be unlicaltliv for a man 
with a lub-rculiins dej^wit, and "l shonhl not 
advn-e him to go to India. 

;il.."l(;. Hut you would still have to have 
otioflier rucflical examination ?— Yes, when he 
obt.nnf-d hi- place. 

r.l.r.I J. In India it was sugge.-ted that a 
th-to.r might b,- a little more tcndnr to a man 
pa-'-cd suecC'sfuUy in tlie vety 
•ItnicuU examination than to a mati who had 
t-. 'l yet nppean d few the examination. Do 


you think there is unythtng in that ? — ^Not as 
far as my examination goes, because I bear in 
titind the instructions (hat if (hero is any donht 
about the candidate the Service must have the 
benefit of the doubt, not the candidate. I 
have a reputation of being rather hard on the 
candidates. At a Medical Board it was once 
said that I had ho heart, and would pluck 
a man as soon as look at him. Of conrse 1 
would not do that, but if 1 find there is any- 
thing uTong iny first duty is to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

0'1,31S. So that what was said in India 
about the doctor not being so severe on tlio 
man who had passed is not in your opinion 
. jnstifiablo ? — ^If I pluck a man 1 pluck hint. 
If (he Board reverses my decision I still hold 
the opinion 1 gave in my report. 

54,310. The suggestion was made to ns in 
India that the test of physical fitness might 
be considerably heightened, that a larger 
nnmher of jiersoiiB might be rejected not on 
the ground of any complaint, but because they 
were wealdings ? — I should be inclined to say, 
if 1 had my own way, that 1 would raise the 
standard, just as j’oii raise the standard for a 
man in the Guards as compared with a man 
in the Lino. 

54.320. Y'ou think that the standard of 
physical fitness might be certainly raised ? — 
Yes, not in height but in cliest and good 
development. 

51.321. Could you suggest to ns what form 
our recoinmenchitioii should take if we wanted * 
to recommend that ?— That there shonlcl be no 
one under a certain height or a ceitiiin weight 
ora certain chest measurement. Tlte stronger 
the man is physically, the less liable lie is to 
sncciiinb to disease should it attack him ; or, 
putting it in tlio other xvay, the stronger a 
man phplwlly, the better chance he has to 
recover if disease should attack him. 

54.322. So that yon think the physiotil 
test might be strengthened witli advantage? 
— Yes. I look upon it that you want a man 
for the Guat-ds rather than for the Lino. I 
would not reject a man on height. I have in my 
mind’s eye now one of the most perfect speci- 
inons of humanity I over saw, an Oriental, 
who stripped like a pocket Hercules. He had 
perfect vision and no bletnish in his teeth, 
and his muscles stood out as though ho had 
Ijcou trained for a prize-fighter. He was 
about 5 feet 4 inches or 5 feet 5 inches. 

54.323. Are the men when they go out 
pltysically a good lot ?~Y es. I think perhaps 
of late years they have rather come dotm in 
standard. 

51.324. Comparing tliom with the average 
of men of the class in England, do yon tliink ■ 
tlie.v arc pltysically as good ? — 1 do. 

51,.525. Do you think they are above the 
average?— I think they are a little above (he 

average. The only defect 1 find, and it is a 
"'J-opic vision. A number 
oft cm arc sliorfc-tiighted, T attribute limt to 
the fact tliat many have come Jrom a race 
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wliicli has been accustomed to look at things 54,335. If there are instances of men being 
at a distance, and then some of them being found with any defects after six or seven or 
more clever than their fellows take to study eight j-ears’ service in India, those defects 
and get distortion of the eye. would have supervened since they passed 

54,326. What is the race that is in the you? — Certainly. The rule in life assurance 
habit of looking at a distance? — ^His father practice obtains, that yon cannot see with 
might have been a soldier, a sailor, a boot- certainty more than five or six years ahead, 
maker or a warehouseman and unaccustomed 54.336. How does tuberculosis stand in 


to study, hut the son happens to have more 
brains than the average, and the boy reads 
for the Civil Service, and his eye becomes 
sliort-sighted, because he_ comes of a stock 
accustomed to look at things across the road 
instead of looking at a book. 

54.327. Amongst tlie boys who came from 
the public schools in your list, did you find 
there were frequent examples of the abuse of 
athletics, athletes’ heart, and that kind of 
thing ? — Sometimes. I have not told the 
candidate, because I am not allowed to divulge 
anything, hnt I have written a special report 
to the Commissioners and then the candidate 
is told not to row, for instance. 

54.328. During his year’s probation? — 
Yes, and then the heart will probably come 
down to its proper normal limits. 

54.329. Is there anything else besides 
rowing and running which tends to leave 
permanent traces? — ^Football or any vigorous 
exercises. A youth has come to me in the 
last fortnight or three weeks, who had had an 
operation on the belly. I had to i-eport to &e 
Commissionei’s that he had had this operation 
on the abdominal wall, and therefore that he 
should be told not to row during the next 
12 months, because the strain on the helly 
muscles is very great in rowing. He could golf, 
whidi is a very fine exercise, but not row. 

54.330. I gather from your evidence tliat 
the instances of abuses of this kind are not 
as numerous as the examples of insufficient 
development on tlie part of the people who 
have had next to no athletics at all in tlie 
second-rate schools ? — ^That is so. 

54.331. I understand that in public schools 
there is the danger of abuse of athletics and in 
the other schools there is the evil that comes 
from having none. Which is the worse? 
The school that has none. If a man abuses 
athletics he is thi-own out of the team or the 
boat before he gets to the dangerous stage. 
There are symptoms of breaking down and he 
has to go. 

54.332. You think he is still a good hie 
for India ? — Yes, he is told beforehand. 

54.333. He has not strained his constitution 
in such a way as to be a bad life ? — Certainly 
not. 

64.334. (Mr. Chaiibal.) You have no means 
of knowing whether complaints ^at cidlians 
■who have served for any period in India, and 
have come back and been examined by the 
Medical Board of the India Office, may be 
suffering from have been in the system from 
die commencement, or have been acquired 
after they went ovit to India ? — 1 do not see 
the man again when he has gone out to India. 


your examination ? — If I found any symptom 
of tuberculosis I should have the man’s 
expectoration stained and investigated, and if 
I found the bacillus it would be positive 
e-vidence that he had tuberculosis, and I should 
not recommend him under any consideration, 
neither for hie own. sake nor for the Sendee’s. 

54.337. It cannot he said that on your 
examination you let in anj'- men who appear 
to he suffering from tuberculosis ? — ^If I find a 
man -with anything like a suspicion of tuber- 
culosis I should reject him, especially if it is 
proved by microscopical examination to be 
tuberculosis. 

54.338. With regard to the standard, which 
you say can be stiffened to a certain degree, do 
you make any allowance for the kind of duties 
which the civilian has to perform in India? 
Say a man is put on the judicial side, stajdng 
in one place, mainly in towns, not going about 
in the jungle hut doing sedentary work, would 
the same standard apply ? — I do not Icnow 
what a man is going to do when he gets out 
there, whether he is goin/^ into an office in 
Agra or to he a magistrate in the Hills. 

54.339. if you adopt a severe standard, is 
it not likely that men who might be inclined 
to adopt the judicial branch for their sendee 
in India might be thrown out? You do not 
want the same physique for judicial work as 
yon do !or active executive work. If you 
adopted a higher standai'd of medical 
examination, is not there the danger that you 
might be rejecting a man who would be of 
value to the judicial branch? — ^There might 
be that, but if I find a man was not of extra- 
ordinary good physique I should inquire imo- 
hably what part of India he was going to, 
because all the appointments are noted. If he 
is (say) 37tlL on the list they may say he will 
have to put up with so-and-so, or if lie is 10th 
on the list be will probably go to the North- 
West Provinces or something of that sort. 

54.340. It is no part of yoiu- duty to 
recommend the provinces in the case of any 
pai’ticular individual? — ^No. If 1 had to do 
tliat it would acknowledge a certain weakness 
on the part of the candidate. 

54.341. Do you recommend that persons 
whom you do not find fit for service in India 
may hold posts at home ? — ^Yes. Now and 
then I have to say that a candidate is not fit 
for Indian Service, hut that I recommend him 
for a home appointment. 

54.342. In giving that opinion, do yon 
think that your not being acquainted with 
the diinate and the different ailments peculiar 
to India puts you at a disadvantage? — It 
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miglit do, but I liavc jnostly in my mind’s 
cyn that a mail has some piiysical defect, 
varicocele or rujiturc. Again, a skin disease, 
wliich might get woise in hot climates. 

5-f,.j43. On tlio ivJiole, may J take it tliat 
the present medical examination to ivhiclx the 
candidates are subjected is critical enough to 
ensure that ordinarily the men ivho are passed 
will be fit for service in India ? — Yes. if I 
make a mistake it is on the side of severity 
rafhor than leniency. 

5i,.^rii. Cilf?’. Golthale.) You examine for 
the Home and the Colonial Service also?— 
Yes. There is the examination in September 
for the Home, Indian, and Colonial Services. 

54,o‘15. Is there any difference in standard, 
in the three cases? — No. 1 think the men 
who would take the Eastern Cadetships are 
not, quite so strong as the men who go to 
India. There is a little difference there. 

Si.-ldO. Do yon keep in touch Witli those 
who elect for Home or for the Colonies after 
they pass out ? — No. 

54,347. You lose touch with them ns you 
do with the Indian Civil Servants ? — Yes. 1 
sometimes meet them when I go to the a 
(Government office. A man might ask me 
whether I remembered passing him. 

54,318. You do not know how they would 
compare as regards their health subsequently? 
—No. 

54.349. You said just now that there was 
some deterioration of late in the typo you 
got for India? — I think in the last live or six 
ycai-3 the standard has come down a little in 
the H.l.C. examination. 

54.350. To what do you attribute that ? — 
d’o the low class schools ; to the Board Sciiool 
boy coming in. 

* 54,3-51. They go to the University, do they 
not?-— -Yes, but tliat does not quite adjust 
tho lialance. It is rather a hard statement for 
me to make, because I am the son of a poor 
professional man and 1 could not go to O.xford 
or Cambridge, but there is tlie fact that 1 think 
the Hoard School boy coming in has loweiud 
the physical sample. He has not had the 
environment of the Rugby boy or Eton boy or 
Harrow boy. 

54,352. Has that occurred only during the 
last few years ? — That was my idea fii-st of all, 
and then I looked at the figures, and I think I 
do see a little coming down in the scale, not 
very marked, but it is there. Just as you do 
not see the clock-hand moving, but after ten 
minutes you note that it has gone on. So it 
is in this case. 

54,.S5S. And this prabably will ^-ow moi-c 
and more ? — Possibly ; but, on the other hand, 
we must remember tliat .in one year you may 
have an extraordinary good list of candidates 
physic.ally and another year they may not be 
up to Iho standard. You may have an extra- 
ordinaiy Derby winner one year and another 
yciu- the winner is a veiy common libree.' 

54,35-1. You lake the average over a series 
of yeai-s ? — Yes. 


54.355. (il/r. Sly.) One of die reasons that 
has been given to us lor suggesting that the 
medical examination sliould be .taken by a 
Board instead of by an individual doctor is that 
it would probably lead to a more severe physical 
test, that two or more doctoin would probably 
have a higher standard than a single doctor ? 
— It might be, but 1 do not think it is the 
case. You might' have amongst the two or 
thi-ee men one doctor who might be, ratlier 
sqftr-hearted and say, as has been suggested, 
that a man had passed a stiff examination and 
he had better be let tlu’ough. I think we had 
better have a hardened examiner who plucks 
witliout remorse. 

54.356. Are you as likely to get him in the 
individual as yon are in die Board ? — think so. 

54.357. Is diere any difference of stamlard 
between the medical examination for the 
candidates for the Home Civil Sei-vico and 
diose for India ? — No, it is all , the same, but 
taking (hem all round I diink the men .who 
go out to India are of better physique than 
the men who stop at home. 

54.358. Are there cases in which you would 
accept a .candidate for service at home whom 
you would reject for service .in India ? — ^Yes. 
If a man .has a skin disease 1 should recom- 
mend his rejection, l.have done so and the 
man had a Board. If n man had n hernia I 
should reject him .for India, but I should say 
he would bo all right for London. A man 
who had a varicocele used to be plucked, but 
now we tell him to get cured. If it is very 
bad 1 tell him he will not do for India but he 
will dofor home. The .man in Ind ia has to vide 
a good deal, .and I sliould think 5 percent, only 
are horsemen. .There are lots of men yon see 
riding in tlie Row who are not lioi'semen, and 
I make a difforonce between the man who can 
ride and the man who is a horseman. If a 
home stumbled or shied and tlic mtin was not 
a good rider ho might bruise a varicocele in 
mcovci'ing his balance and then 'he might he 
laid iqi three or four months. In .cases like 
that I have said a man will not do for India 
hut win do for a home a 2 ipointment. 

54.359. The suggestion has heen made to 

us that in the open competitive examina- 
tion there should be definite marks assigned 
to tlie candidates for piiysical condition, that 
not only should it be an intellectnal test but 
that the physique, the health and the consti- 
tution of the candidates should be definitely 
judged with marks -assigned for excellences 
and defects, which marks should be taken 
into account in tlie total marks of the 
examination? — I think that, is a very good 
.suggestion. • ' 

54.360. Do yon tliink tliat could be done ? 
—1 do. 

64.361. Do yon think a doctor could take 
a certain number of candidates and inste.-ld of 
passing them by an absolute standard could 
pJace^ them in order of phy.sieal merit, with 
definite marks assigned to each ? — A doctor 
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could do so approximately, but medicine is 
not an exact science. A doctor might say 
that a man has something for -which he 
\TOuld give him a minus mark while another 
man had a good phj’sique or splendid eye- 
sight for which he could be given a plus mark. 

54,362. Do you know any instance of sudi 
marking for physical excellence ?■ — I think 
they do it in the Indian Jledical Service. 
One of tlie examiners said that in selecting a 
man for the Indian Medical Service he wotild 
ratlier liave a man who had done fairly well 
in his professional examination, who could 
run 120 yards over tlie hurdles, than a man 
who had come out top and taken a gold 
medal hut had a stoop and a poor phj'sique. 

54,303. One witness told us that it would 
be very difficult to carry such a pli3'sical 
examination he3’ond the standard ordinarily 
taken b3>’ a life assurance office for a first or 
second-class life. You think it could be 
carried further than that, and that 3mu could 
give definite marks to eadi candidate ? — I 
should put so inan3' marks for a man coming 
up to a certain standard of height, so man3' 
marlts for a standard of weight, so man3^ 
marks for nipple girth, so inan3' marks for 
es'esight, and so man3' marks for general 
healthiness of his organs. likewise he would 
have so inan3' maiks taken off for defects in 
expansion of lungs, for varicocele, and for 
traces of albumen or other defects. 

54,364. (Mr. Fisher.) If 3’'ou had such a. 
physical examination would 3'ou prefer that it 
diould be taken at 19 3-ears of age or later ? — 
At 19 the candidate is already studying at the 
Universit3’. 

54.. 365. Assuming tliat tlie candidate is 
examined at 19, do you tliink it would be 
possible to have a satisfactoiy examination at 
that stage of his life ? — Yes. 

54. . 366. With marks assigned ? — ^No. The 
marks should be assigned at the last examina- 
tion. He is not full3^ developed at 19 and has 
not had tlie advantage of rowing in a boat or 
pla3'ing his games. 

*54,307. If 3'ou had the medical examiiia- 
tion before the competitive examination 
instead of after it, do 3-011 think the percentage 
of rejections would be greater ? — I think so. 

54.368. Is it possible to ascertain by 
medical examination whether a candidate is 
likely to develop weaknesses which will be 
further aggravated under a tropical climate ? 
— It is not possible to say -with certainty, but 
supposing a man has a badly developed chest 
and his famil3- history shows that his father 
or his mother or his brother died of phtliisis, 
then I should 833- the man must be veiy, veiy 
carefull5r watched and examined. 

54.369. Ai'e the family records of candi- 
dates before you when you make your medical 
examination ? — ^Yes, it is all written down. 

.54,370. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) I sliould like 
to know something about youi- experience of 
the Indian candidates of the Civil Service ? 
— ^I think, perhaps, every year out of the 70 


successful candidates there 0133- fire or six 
Indians. 

54.371. Have you to reject many on medical 
grounds ? — No. 

54.372. With regard to the chest measure- 
ment, do Indian candidates compare favoimably 
■with Europeans ? — No. 

54.373. Or eyesight? — No; very often a 
large number of them are defective in e3'c- 
sight. 

54.374. You mean short-sighted ? — Yes. 

54.375. Curable? — Not curable, but to be 
remedied by glasses. They can get nearly 
perfect vision by glasses. 

54.376. Does that stand in the wa3’' of 
administiutive work ? — No. If the amount of 
myopia is very' extreme I should say”- the can- 
didate would not do, because after a time tlie 
back of the ey-e alters to try to accommodate 
itself to the near vision, and tlien there may- 
be a serious defect of the eye which may lead 
to blindness or incapacity^ and of course he 
would then come on to the pension fund. 

54.377. The defects you have ordinarily 
noticed are not of tliat extreme character ? — 
No. If there is any' doubt about his eyes I 
send a special report to the Commissioners 
that the candidate’s eyes are not satisfactory, 
and that I desire the opinion of an oculist, 
and he is sent to a skilled oculist. 

54.378. Do you notice any cases of albumi- 
nuria in Indian students? — ^Yes, temporary. 
If it is permanent 1 do not pass him. I do 
not restrict my examination to the albumen. 
I take the urine and examine it microscopically. 
If there is evidence of kidney disease the 
candidate is rejected. But albuminuria in a 
young man is very very common, and is 
brought out by exertion or railway travelling. 

54.379. Is it common ? — Quite common ; 
it is only' temporary, and it is not a dis- 
ease. We take them now in life assurance. 
We did not know about this 15 or 20 y'oai-s 
ago, but an experiment was carried out at 
Edinburgh by a well-known medical man, 
who obtained yiermission from the command- 
ing officer to march 100 Highlanders 8, 10, 
or 15 miles. The men had no albuminuria 
when they started, but when they got home 
8 or 10 per cent, had it. If a man comes to 
me on Thursday with albuminm-ia 1 tell him 
to come to me again on Friday-, and if I still 
find any', 1 tell him to come again in a fort- 
night or three weeks. If it is a condition 
which ought to be reported I i-eport it to the 
Ciominissiouers, who on m3' advice tell liim to 
seek his private doctor and get it cured, so 
tliat he shall not be rejected 12 montlis hence. 
He knows the danger he is in and gets himself 
cured. 

54.380. There is an appeal at present ? — 

Yes. ■ 

54.381. We have had some evidence that 
there ought to be no appeal, that one examina- 
tion ought to be final? — I do not agree with 
that, . I do not think I am infallible. 
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M 3S2. You tliiiik there is a possibility that 
it might he rectified by further examination ? 

Yes I do not think a doctor, whoever he 

may be, can bo infallible, and theiefoi^ if 
there is a possibility that we have made a 
niisUike there ought to be a court of appeal. 

54.383. Supposing there is a Boaid of two 
or three medical men and no appeal, would 
you prefer that to the sj'stem which obtains at 
present, examination by one doctor and an 
appeal ? — I would rather have it as it is. T 
examine the man and give a verdict that he is 
not good enough and lie goes to the court of 
appeal. 

54.384. You prefer that to any scheme of 


a Board whose decision would be final ? — 
would like to have on the court of apiieal 
a gentleman who liad had Indian experience. 

54,385. (SiV Mtm'ay Ilammieli.) Are you 
aware of tlie standard for eyesight that the 
India Olfico use for their examinations? — Ko. 

54,830. You do not know whether your 
eyesight standai-d is less severe than theirs ? — 
No. If a man’s eyesight is so bad that there 
is more than a doubt I tell him to go to an 
oculist, and I tell the Commissionei's ,1 would 
rather have an oculist’s opinion because 1 am 
not gnalified to give such an exact opinion. 

(The witness withdreiv.) 

{Adjourned to Tuesday next at 10.30 a.m.) 


At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


Tuesday, 15th July, 1918. 


FIFTY-NINTH DAT. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.o.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman.) 


The Earl of Rokaldsiiay, m.i*. 

Sir JIurray Hammiok, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. 
Hailadev Buaskar Chauhal, Esq., o.s.i. 
Audur liAnisr, Esq. 


Goral Krishna Gokhai.e, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Colley IIadge, Esq., o.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., a.s.i. 
Herbert Albert L-vureks Fisher, Esq. 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 


Dr. H. F. Heath, o.u., Principal Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, Universities Branch, 
and The Honourable W. N. Bruce, o.b.. Principal Assistant Secretary, 

Board of Education, Secondary Schools Branch. 


^Vrittcn Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Sei-vice. 

54.387. What is your opinion on tlie sug- 
gestion which has been made to the Royal 
Commission that the age for appearing in the 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service should be lowered, so as to 
secure boys at the school-leaA'ing age ? — The 
ollicial experience of the witnesses does not 
qualify them to give an opinion as to the 
special needs of the covenanted Civil Service 
of India. It has, however, convinced them 
that high administrative posts demand the 
best and most prolonged education available 
in this country. 

If the competitive examination is to be the 
solo tost, it dionld come at a stage when the 
faculties of the candidate have had the oppor- 
tunity of development to the point at whidi 
they disclose their true bent. This stage is 


frequently reached after the school-leaving 
age. If it is not to he the sole test, hut to be 
supplemented by considerations of cliaracter, 
tliese also can be more surely estimated at a 
later age. 

If it is proper to assume that the successful 
candidate would pui-sue his education in this 
country for a longer period than tlie present 
year of probation, there may be considerable 
dilliculty in getting the best out of him when 
the gi-eat effort and ciisis of the competitive 
examination arc followed by a period in wHcb 
the prospect of starting for* India and entering 
on his duties is too remote to be a very- 
powerful stimulus. 

It is not suggested that a Univeisity Educa- 
tion gives the_ power o£ commanding men. 
That characteristic, which is not confined to 
any class in the community, may indeed be 
weakened by a Univereity Education. But a 
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University training does enahle a man. to 
understand that there are other points of view- 
than his own, and to sympathise witli them. 
It encourages imaginative sympathy, and this 
is a quality of high value for any service 
which has to caiTj’^ out a policy formulated 
by other people’, and should also be valuable 
in dealing with, people of other races and 
other religions and civilisations.' 

54.388. If it is decided to lower the age 
for appearing for the Indian Civil Sendee 
Examination, what limits of age would you 
suggest as the best ?■ — The examination should 
be based on the curriculum of the Vlth Foim 
in the more advanced Secondarj' Schools, i.e., 
suited to a Form the average age of die pupils 
in which is about 18. 

64.389. What should be the character of 

an open competiiive examination designed for 
boys of school-leaving age ? In particular, 
(a) Should the examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ? (h) Should tlie examination 

contain a jiuinher of subjects, all optional, the 
only limitation to the candidate’s freedom of 
choice being contained in the provision that 
the maximum number of maidts which can he 
ohtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount ; (c) Should the 
e.vamination consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects? (rl) Should the 
examination he one in which the options are 
classified in groups according to their affinities, 
gnd the candidate’s liberty of choice is confined 
to selecting a certain group ? — The examina- 
tions should recognise the principle which, 
in our opinion, should determine the curricu- 
lum of tlie tops of Secondary Schools, viz., 
a modified specialisation in three main direc- 
tions— til Classics, including Ancient History ; 
(ii) Modern Languages and Histoiy ; (iii) 
Mathematics and Science. 

Pnijils should, however, be encouraged to 
pmsue or take iqi the study of some subsidiaiy 
subject not included in tlieir particular group, 
e.g., German, or a branch of Science in (ij, 
Latin in (ii), English or German in (iii). But 
these subsidiary subjects would be studied in 
a different way from that suitable for those 
who take the group to which these subjects 
properly belong, and would, tlierefore, require 
different treatment in tlie examination. 

Tbe answer to (a), (b), (e), (d) is, tlierefore, 
_that the candidate should he required to 
"submit himself for examination in a definite 
group of subjects fomied on some intelligible 
educational principle, and that he should have 
the option of adding some one or two subjects 
selected from some other group, but not 
necessarily to be studied with the same 
thoronglmess or to be tested_ by the same 
standard as that required in the group 
subjects. 

The witnesses would like to add with 
reference to (1>) that an examination offering 
nothing but optional subjects, or a large pre- 
ponderance of options must have a destructive 
O 20028 


effect upon Secondary Education, parficnlarJy 
if it is a competitive test upon wbidi appoint- 
ments or other money prizes depend, for it 
will encourage specialisation in those direc- 
tions which are found to yield the highest 
marks. 

54.390. IVhat regulations are suggested 
so as to ensure that the candidates have 
followed a school course, and have not 
been prepared hy a crammer ? — It is veiy 
doubtful whether it is practicable at present 
to attempt to exclude from competition candi- 
dates who have not been tlirotigh a proper 
course at a Secondaiy School recognised as 
efficient, or, indeed, at any Secondaiy School. 
If the Board succeed in establishing a general 
Secondaiy School Examination at about the 
age of 16, it would he possible either to 
require that the candidate should already 
have passed that examination, or to give him 
some advantage on account of his having done 
so. But it must be noted that this in itself 
would not prevent candidates from being 
prepared hy crammers. 

54.391. To what extent could a rigorous 
test of character and scnitiny of the school 
record he combined with a competitive 
examination ? — Tlie headmaster might he 
asked to submit in respect of each candidate 
from his scliool, a statement covering length 
of scliool life, coui-se followed, progress — in- 
tellectual and physical— pait taken in games 
and school societies ; opinion as to certain 
characteristics, leadership, power of applica- 
tion. These would be considered together 
with tbe results of the examination by a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the 
India Office, Civil Seivice Commission, Board 
of Education, Teachers’ Begistration Council. 
This body would, consider whetlier there was 
any ease for modifying the order of merit as 
drawn up by the examiners, and for this 
purpose would inteiview as many of the 
candidates as they thought fit, and would 
finally settle the list of accepted candidates. 
This procedure would involve the abandon- 
ment of the practice of publishing the marks 
ohtained hy the unsuccessful. 

54,392. Is it considered that the accuracy 
of tlie result of an examination, as a lest of 
intellectual promise, is affected hy the number 
of candidates who appear for it ? If so, is it 
anticipated that an examination at the age 
suggested, will he exposed to a danger of this 
kind, and how could this he obviated, if the 
case arose ? — A test of intellectual promise is 
of the nature of a scholarship examination, 
and almost necessaiily involves an order of 
merit. 

Selection for a scholarship or an order of 
merit cannot he guaranteed to be just unless 
every candidate comes under the personal 
judgment of not more than two examiners in 
each subject, these two being the same for all 
candidates. 

The Univeraity of London, after its re- 
constitution in 1900, abandoned the award of 

G 
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scliolarsliips and prizes npon its Matriculation 
Examination : it tliouglit an oxamination con- 
ducted for thousands of candidates was 
unsuitahle for the pni-pose. The Board of 
Education abandoned some years .since an 
order of merit for its examination for entry to 
Training Colleges. 


\fiontinued. 


The witnesses are unable to offer any sug- 
gestions for obviating this danger, should it 
arise ; and in the absence of information as to 
the scope of the proposed examination they 
can form no forecast as to the probability of 
the danger arising. 


Dr. n. F. Hb.itii, c.b., and the Hon. W. N. Bruce, c.n., called and examined. 


{Mr. Bruce.) May I ask your Lordship’s 
permission to state that in giving our evidence 
to-day wo must be taken to be giving our own 
opinions and not those of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Wo arc asked by our oflicial superiors 
to make that clear to the Commission. 

51.393. {Chairman.) Does that Iiold good 
for the written answers, too ? — Yes. 

54.394. They are your own opinions as 
distinct from the opinions of the Department? 

■ — ^That is so. 

54,305. But it does not necessarily follow 
that they in any way conflict? — Not neces- 
sarily. 

54,300. I nnderstanil that you come here 
to-day to answer questions which apply to 
your own particular Departments, and some 
of the questions may need an answer on behalf 
of both Departments. From the questions to 
which you have sent written answers you will 
have seen tliat there are two main points on 
which we wish for your opinions. The firet 
deals _with_ the probable effects of a change in 
the direction of a reduced age limit for the 
examination comhined with a longer period of 
probation at a Univeisity subsequent to the 
examiniilion. Are you satisfied that on Die 
whole a hoy at the school-leaving ago sliows 
his bent suflicieutly ? — (Dr. Heath.) I do not 
think we should say that. 

54,397. (CTioirmon.) You say; “If the 
“ competitive examination is to ' be the sole 
“ test, it should come at a stage wlien the 
" facnltioB of the candidate have had the 
“ opportunity of development to the point at 
“ wljich they disclose their true Lent. Tliis 
stage is frcqucully reached after the school- 
“ leaving age ” ?— I do not think wo are 
satisfied that the school-leaving age wouhl 
necossi'irily reveal the true bent, 

I, o4,.i0f>. ^^ou lay stress on the word 
‘‘ after ” ? — I'cs. f think perhaps it iniglil 
he convenient if f wei-c to say in respect to 
these printed answers that the principles 
which have guided us are really brought out 
HI our answer to (lie first, and that (he other 
qiicslions suggest an alleniaiivc method. Wc 
desired to be of what assistance we could in 
making suggestions which would deal with 
the problems connected with your later ques- 
tions, but we .are not convinced that the 
suggestions there made really offer a solution 
to those problems. These suggestions are put 
forward to he as helpful as possible, on the 
a«sumpt»on for the moment that the Com- 
uussion desire that way of ' proceedijig, but 


the 3 '_ do not represent our conviction. Our 
conviction is to be found in answer to the 
first written question (54,387). 

54,399. Perhaps j'ou do not fully realise 
for what we are probing. We have had 
evidence in India that the present age at 
which the Civilian arrives in the country is 
loo late, and it has been suggested that 
he should arrive there some years earlier. 
Another ohjeotion taken is that the Civilian, 
when he does reach India, is not suDSciently 
trained in those particular subjects which are 
of importance to liirn in the ordinaiy course 
of _ his work ; especiallj'- sucli subjects as 
Oriental languages and Law. This is attributed 
to tlie fact that one year’s probation after the 
o])en examination is not sufficient. We can 
hardly advise that Civilians should go out 
later than they do now. Therefore, if the 
period of probation is to be increased, the 
present age for the open oonmetition will 
hove to be reduced from 22 to 24 to a lower 
age. But seriovis objections are raised by 
certain Universities to what is known as the 
intermediate age, as this would cut across 
their degree courses. We come, therefore, to 
a consideration of the school-leaving age, and 
we want to taiow exactly what objections to it 
occur to you ? — {Mr. Bruce.) L tliink it would 
be a matter of regret to those interested in 
the Secondary Schools in England, if a new 
examination of a competitive charactei' were 
imposed upon tlie schools witli tlte prestige 
and attraction that would attach to an exami- 
nation for a great public service. The only 
conditions, I think, on which, that could be 
other than harmful to Secondary Schools would ’ 
be to hove securities taken that the examina- 
tion should have full regard to what are con- 
sidered the right kind of studies for the upper 
parts of Secondary Schools, and also to the 
light metlidds of examining in those studies. 
Both those questions are at }n-esent occupying 
the very serious consideration of the Btiard. - 
At present we are unable to give you the 
conclusions to wliich the Board are likelj’^ to 
come, because wc are in (be middle of a scrias 
of important conferences with the LTniversities 
and other bodies on the subject, but, broadly 
speaking, we think that tlie cumcula in the 
upper parts of Secondaiy Schools reqniie a 
good deal of reorganising on quite definite 
lines, and Uiere is also need lor an examina- 
tion winch will closely follow these lines. 
Consoquently, if an. examination with the 
attractions that tliis examination would Lave 
IS suddenly pul forward witlioiit reference to 
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the principles upon which the Board are at 
present tackling these prohlems, it might have 
very unfortunate results. The principles are 
perhaps best dealt with under the answer to 
tire third question (54., 389). 

54.400. Can you tell me what is the differ- 
ence in standard at present as between the top 
forms of the Secondary Schools and the top 
forms of the Public Schools ? — -The two classes 
run veiy much into one another. A Secondary 
Scliool is a general term which really includes, 
from the purely technical point of view, the 
Public Schools as well as those which are not 
generallj' recognised by that title. It is not a 
very convenient phrase, because it covers so 
much, but all the Public Schools, we should 
say, are secondary schools, though tliey are 
doing higher kind of work. The broad line 
to be drawn between different classes of 
secondary schools in this countr3', from the 
educational point of view, putting aside social 
and other considerations, is based on the normal 
leaving age of the pupils. Taking that as a 
principle of division you have a great mass of 
schools where the average leaving age is some- 
where about 16 or very little over, and a 
higher t3’pe of secondar3'' school where a con- 
siderable proportion of the pupils continue 
their education for a pei-iod something like 
two years beyond that point. 

54.401. That 3'ou ma3' aa3’’ is universal 
amongst what are known as Public Schools ? — 
That is universal amongst the Public Schools, 
but there aie a great many schools, which do 
not rank as Public Schools, which are also 
doing tliat work, and that number is likely to 
increase. At present it is the polic3'- of the 
Board that in aU great towns in England both 
these types of schools should be represented, 
and the local education authorities are realising 
the necessity for making that provision. The 
whole system of the local education authorities, 
as yoir are aware, is only about 10 or 12 years 
old, and consequently there has not been time 
fully to develop a system on these principles, 
but very considerable progress has already^ 
been made. Towns like Sheffield, Bradford, 
Jlanchester, Leeds, and towns further south 
such as Bristol, have this provision already 
made and working satisfactorily, although 
the schools would not claim to rank amongst 
what are popularly called the great public 
schools. 

54.402. Are the larger Secondary Schools 
now adapting their curriculum to conform to 
a University Scholarship standard ? — ^Yes. 

54.403. 'Are the Secondary Schools making 
up on the Public Schools in ie matter of in- 
ning University Scholarships ? — Yes, tire list of 
scholarships of the Universities is hecoming a 
very interesting study in that way. The first 
appearance of new names of schools is a 
striking feature now in the list. There are 
certain da3' schools, like the Manchester 
Grammar School, which has alwas'S made a 
very strong appearance in tlie scliolarship list, 
and that is almost entirely a day school. That 


is the type which we hope will develop in 
most great towns. 

54.404. You suggest that we should aim 
at an examination of the Universit3' Scholarship 
t3'pe, with possibls' one or two subjects added ? 
— Yes. 1 should not like 3'Ou to restrict your- 
selves to a University Scholarship examination, 
hut to recommend a 13^)0 of examination 
which would presuppose something like two 
years’ work after the matriculation standard 
had been reached. It should he fitted fot 
forms in wlxich the average age was somctliing 
like 18. In settling the principles of an 
examination we attach great importance to 
taking the form as the unit, and not the 
pupil. 

54.405. You would sa3' that an examination, 
based on the lines 3'on describe, woidd give a 
fair chance to an increasing number of candi- 
dates from the Secondary Sdiools? — Yes. I 
have no doubt that, when provision has been 
made for first grade Secondaiy Schools, there 
will be a large number of canditlates, and a 
gi'owing number, who would be fitted to enter 
for examinations such as apparently you have 
in mind. But I wish to repeat at this stage 
\\ e should consider it a misfortune that a new 
examination should be imposed, especiall3’^ 
under the authority of the State, which did 
not recognise the principles upon which we 
are proceeding. 

54.406. You do not suggest that we shall 
have any great difficulty in canying out 
your principles? — There is alwa3’S a certain 
amount of difficulty in using for competitive 
puiposes an examination which is not de- 
signed for that pm-pose, but I do not think 
those difficulties are insuperable. 

54.407. You deprecate offering too many 
optional subjects ? — Yes. Our theory of the 
curriculum is tliat, after the Matriculation 
stage, which represents the end of what might 
be called the general coui-se of education, the 
pupil should be encouraged to begin some 
modified form of speciahsation, not specialisa- 
tion in the sense in which the Universities 
understand it, not that the boy should give 
himself up wholly to History or wholly to 
Classics or wholly to one branch of Science, 
but that he should definitely choose from 
among certain groups of subjects tliat which 
he win follow, and tiiat the school should be 
organised, so far as it is large and rich enougli 
to supply such an organisation, upon those 
principles. Broadty speaking, we think the sub- 
jects would fall into three divisions, Classics 
with Ancient Histoiy, Modei-n Languages 
and Histoiy, Science and Mathematics. But 
we also attach veiy great importance even to 
modifying further that degree of specialisa- 
tion. We think it is desirable that, whatever 
group a boy takes up, he should combine with 
that the studs^ of some supplemeiitaiy subject, 
either one which he has already done some- 
thing uuth in his previous school life, or 
one that lie takes up anew, but which is not 
connected with his main grouii. 
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51,408. Voii consider that the study o£ one 
of the groups of subjects whicli you have 
ciuiincratcil would be quite compatible A^ith 
what is niidcrstood a.s a sound general educa- 
tion ? — Yes, because in our schools it pre- 
supposes a sound general education in the 
school subjects up to the age of about 16, 
and we should like a boy, befoi-e ho goes 
hirward — this may be rather an ideal at present 
— -to his special coiu-se to have passed an 
examination at the ejid of what _wc call the 
genei-d coui'se. You would have in the certi- 
iicatc of liis having passed such an examina- 
tion a fair guarantee that liis special work 
w.as in tlie modified form which 1 have 
suggested, based mion a sound course of four 
yeara in the subjects of general education. 
All the pupils up to about 16 we think might 
safely take the same couree. 

54,40S). You hope the Board will succeed 
in esrablishing n general Secondary School 
examination at about the age of 16, and you 
lay great stress on that point? — Yes, and we 
are hopeful of its coming to pass in the 
near future. The bodies, with whom we have 
conferred, have met us with everj- desire to 
work out some plan upon the general lines 
which I have indicated. The suggestions we 
have made to them are based on the rccom- 
mondatioiis contained in a verjj important 
report by the Consultative Committee of thq 
Boai'd on the proper way of examining 
Sccondaiy Schools. 

54.410. Y^ou suggest tlie formation of a 
Committee by wliich a test of character might 
bo carried out. Would you approve of such a 
scheme being introduced into an examination 
for the Indian Civil Service? — {Dr. Heath.) 

1 think such a list would make it surer that 
the number of candidates, who were taken 
with unsuitable general characteristics, would 
be loss. I think a Committee would help to 
weed out candidates who might not be suited 
for a particular Public Service. 

54.411. Would you have the test prior to 
tho Competitive E.xainination ? — ^No. We are 
suggesting that the Committee should meet 
after the Competitive Examination, but before 
the result was published. It would be part of 
the examination, and the results of the 
Competitive Examination would be before tlie 
Committee. 

54.412. Would you give marks for 
character? — That is one of the diHiculties. I 
think we do suggest that the Committee 
should allot marks. Another way of doing it 
would be to give the Committee the power to 
alter the order of the Competitive Examination, 
for the purposes of appointment. The Com- 
mittee might, for instance, have before them a 
list of names, and after interviewing the first 
candidate they might come to the deemion that, 
although he was the first on the written part 
of the o.xamination, he was not tlie first 
candidate on the whole, and that the second 
or the third candidate should be the fii-st. 


Y’ou can do that, of course, by means of a 
fonnal judgment. You can say you will give 
to candidate No. 3 so many marks which will 
put him firet. 

54.413. Looking at it from a practical 
point of view, do you consider such a scheme 
could not be carried out successfully ? — 
think it could be carried out without abuse, 
but I am not at all sure it could be cawied out 
without criticism, or witliont the fear of abuse, 
whicli is somctiinos as b.ad as abuse. 

54.414. Y’ou tliink that such a sclietne 
would residt in weeding out more unsuitable 
candidates than candidates who might become 
suitable afterwards ? — Tliat of course is a very 
difliicult question to answer because no Com- 
mittee can deal with more tlian tlie facts that 
are in front of them. One of onr reasons for 
taking the view we do in answer to your first 
question is that., if you have a young man of 
18, it is obvious that there is room in the next 
three or four years for very considerable 
changes of character and even of power of 
sustained work. If you have to judge of a 
man of IS you are always liable to bo wrong 
in your forecast. 

54.415. Does not tlie existing certificate, 
which a candidate has to produce before the 
Competitive Examination, prevent really 
unsuitable candidates from enteiung ? — ^1 have 
not seen one of those certificates, and J do not 
know the nature of them. 

54.416. It is a certificate whicli, if honestly 
given, and not in a perfunotoiy manner, ■would 
prevent any candidate coming up for examina- 
tion, whose character was thorougldy 
unsuitable ? — ^These Brings are all matters of 
degiee. I have no doubt that you could 
arrange for a certificate ivhicli would keep out 
a boy who was not reliable or was unti-utlifiil 
or lazy. 

54.417. Who had not a good character 
fiom the masters he had been under ? — ^Yes ; 
but that is not exactlj' tlie Idnd of judgment, 
which the proposed Committee would pass. 

54.418. The judgment of the Committee 
will have to be of a speculative character, will 
it not? — ^No. Tliero must be a large hypo- 
thetical factor in it because the age of the 
candidate makes that inevitable, but the 
judgment xvill be a judgment upon the kind 
of qualities that one can judge at an interview ; 
resom'ee, intelligence, &c. 

54.419. Do you apply this scheme to anj- 
of the examinatious conducted by the Board 
of Education? — ^IVe have no examination of 
iJie kind tliat you are contemplating, no Com- 
petitive Examination. The nearest approach 
to an examination of that kind is Bie Training 
College Examination, and there tlie Board have 
no interview test at all, but they allow tlie 
Training CoUeges to have one. All tlie 
candidates above a certain point are declared 
ly the Board to he fit for admission to a 
Training College, and the autiioi-ities at the 
1 raining College may interview the candidates 
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and very frequently do, and judge wlietlier 
they ivill take the candidate or refuse him. 
But we make no test of that sort. 

54.420. If you were formulating a scheme 
for a Competiti ve Kxamiiiation yourself, would 
you introduce a scheme of this character at the 
age of 18?— I think I should. Mr. Bruce 
reminds me that he understands there is 
something of this kind in the selections for the 
Navy. [Mr. Bruce.) And in the selections for 
Sandhurst. 

54.421. (Chairman.) Can you explain the 
system at Sandhurst ? — (Mr. Bruce.) I must not 
be taken as speaking officially for the lYar 
Office, but the War Office have power under 
their Regulations, and exercise the power, to ask 
lieadmasteiE of certain schools to recommend 
boys to them for cadetships at Sandhurst, and 
they award a certain number of places after 
considering those recommendations without 
requiring the candidate to submit himself to 
the usual test of examination. 

54.422. He does not go through an exami- 
nation ? — No. (Br. Heath.) In tlie Navy it is 
the other waj' round, as you know. 

54.423. (Lord lionaldshay.) Do I under- 
stand that Secondary Schools are really in two 
main divisions, schools where the normal 
leaving age is 16, and schools where the noimal 
leaving age is 18 ? — (Mr. Bruce. ) Where at any 
rate a consideiuble number of pupils stay till 
18. I could not say that the noimal leaving 
age at Eton or Harrow was as high as 18. 

54.424. Are there a very large number of 
Secondary Schools where pupils are not kept 
after 16 ? — There are a considerable number 
where pupils will not stay after 16, though 
they could if they wished. 

54.425. Those schools really would not be 
interested in tliis question at all, would they ? 
— 1 think not. 

54.426. It would be only the schools where 
a considerable proportion of the pupils stayed 
until 18 who would be really interested in the 
Indian Civil Service ? — That is so. 

54.427. Is the examination which yom- 
Board intends setting up to be of the natinre 
of a School Heaving Examination with a view 
to giving a school leaving certiiicate ? ^les, 
that would be one of the objects. 1 suppose, 
if the certificate was endorsed by the Board of 
Education, as some people have proposed 
and it ivill very likely be part of the plan 
the Board would only give such an endorsement 
in the case of schools about which they had 
personal knowledge, schools which were under 
their own system of inspection. There is no 
intention on the part of the Board, in dis- 
cussing these proposals with other bodies, to 
limit the examination to schools in connection 
with the Board. 

54.428. Do you think that these Secondary 
Schools, apart from the Public Schools, were 
interested in the Indian Civil Service Exam- 
ination, when that examination was held at 
the school leaving age, 20 yearn ago? — I 
should say to a very small extent indeed. 
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54.429. But you think they would be more 
largely interested now ? — Very much more. 
If the examination was one which suited the 
curriculum of the school, and tlie general 
practice of Secondary Schools, many Secondarj- 
Schools which have not hitherto sent pupils to 
the Indian Civil Service would be encouraged 
to do so. 

54.430. How do 3*ou think the examina- 
tion, which your Board is trying to get insti- 
tuted for the higher forms of the Secondary 
Schools, would compare witli the Univei'sitj’' 
Scholarship Examination at the present time ? 
— ^I think it would assume something like the 
same standard. No doubt the winner of the 
University Scholarship would have to do a 
great deal better in the subjects than the 
ordinary boy in the class to which he be- 
longed, but the general conception of tho 
course on which the examination was to bo 
founded I think would be much the same, 
except that at present some of the Univemitj- 
Examination Scholarships are, from the Second- 
ary School point of view, undulj- specialised. 
We ai-e not satisfied from the Secondarj’- School 
point of view witli the existing methods in all 
cases of examination for University Scholar- 
ships. 

54.431. You think it probable that if we 
were to recommend a Competitive Examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service at a school- 
leaving age, con-esponding as far as possible 
to the University Scholarship Examination, 
our Examination would be even more siiecial- 
ised than the Scholarship Examination, and j’ou 
deprecate it on those grounds ? — Yes. J do 
not -tliink it would bear sufficient relation to 
the curriculum of the schools, as we think it 
ought to do. We do not attach so much im- 
portance to this particular examination, which 
we hope to institute, being adopted as the 
examination for the Civil Service, as to the 
principle that any examination the Civil 
Service Commissionere require for the Indian 
Civil Service should have regard to the 
ordinaiy course of studies in Secondary 
Schools, and not be a sj’-stem of individual 
options. 

54.432. With regard to Dr. Heath’s sug- 
gestions for modifj'-ing the result of the Com- 
petitive Examination in accordance with a 
character test, have you at all contemplated 
that a man, who was successful in the 
Competitive Examination, might fail to get a 
post in the Indian Civil Service as a result of 
an alteration in the order after consideration 
of the character certificates ? — (Dr. Heath.) 
1 imagine that a Committee such as is sug- 
gested, which had before it the opinions of 
headmasters and other evidence, and its own 
judgment, might find certain border line cases 
would have to be transferred in one direction 
or the other. It might be decided that they 
could not lift a boy who had failed in the 
Competitive Examination above the border 
line. I certainly contemiJate that a boy, 
who is not outstandinglj’^ strong in the 
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CompetitiA-e E.'cainination, and avIio fails 
lo Batipf 3 ' the Comniiltee, might fail to get 
above the border lino. J think lhat is inevit- 
able. Otherwise the clTcct of the Cominittee s 
Avork upon the aaTioIc batch of candidates in 
front of them Avoiild be greater the higher the 
<-andidatc. H it is to he fair to all the candi- 
dates, tlicre must be the possibilitj' of the 
Aveakest candidate falling out altogether. 

.■il.driS. (Sir- Theodore Morieou.) Could you 
tell us, Jlr. Bruce, Avheii the deliberations 
Avhich you told us about in connection Avitli 
the E.Namination of Secondary Schools are 
likelv to be publislied ? — Qlr. Bntee.) 1 under- 
stand at jiresent that the UnlA-ersity Examining 
Bodies, Avhose co-operation is almost essential 
to our proposals, are considering them, and 
are likeh' to come to some kind of conclusion 
upon them in their October meeting, and AA-e 
can hardly expect to hear from them before 
the middle of October. On receiA'ing tlieir 
suggestions 1 think the Board Avould pi-obably 
be able to come to a conclusion upon the sub- 
ject without A-ery much delaj-. 'I'hero might 
be some other conference necessary to consider 
the proi osals, but 1 do not anticipate there 
Avould bo very long delay. 

04,1:14. The question is AA-hether your con- 
clusions arc likely to be public property before 
AA’o have to report ? — Personally 1 should be 
rather disappointed if the Board are not able 
to make some public announcement bj*^ the 
Ncav Year, but it depends very much on the 
other subjects Avhich occupy die attention of 
the Board. 

<34,435. Laj'ing stress :is you do, and A\'e do 
also, upon the necessitj' of the examination 
taking the sc-hool currifulura into account, 
could you, as an expert, sketch for ns the kind 
of examination, AA-hich j'Ou tliink AA’ould do the 
least harm to secondary education in tliis 
eountry ? Could you put hefore us a tentataA'e 
scheme of examination draAA'ii up bj' j-ou, Avith 
the subjects and the marks ? — The Board 
luiA'c never Ainderlaken the functions of an 
Examining hodj- of Secondaiy Schools. 

54,436. Y'ou Avarned ais not to injure 
sneoiuiary education in this countrA’’, and iny 
ilifliculiy is that Ave arc not a bodj' competent 
to ilraAv up this examination, and therefore 1 
ask for j’onr assistance in the matter? — 1 
think the body that Avould he most compoteht 
to help j-ou in that Avay AA'ould he the CiA-il 
Service Oomniissioncre, if they AA'ould sketch 
out AA-hat an examination upon the lines we 
have indicated Avould mean. They liaA-e an 
expert staff for this purpose. No doubt some 
members of the Commission have read the 
rcmar'kahle series of lettere AA-hioh the Chief 
('i\-il Seryic-e Commissioner ' addressed to the 
" Timc.s ’■ and aaTiicIi were published in the 
Eihicatioual Supplement. Those princii>les 
are iu very close agreement AA-itli the principles 
Avhich I have indicated this morniug, and coti- 
sctpiciitlA- 1 should think it Avould he qiiite fair 
loK'.k the Civil Service Commissionciv.Avho are 
ihe expert hodj- for this jiuixose, lo Avork OAil 


AA'hat an examination .on those lines Avould 
mean. ' , . 

54.437. AYc liaA-e examined Sir. Tjeathes, 
and I AA-as not quite certain that his recom- 
mendations and j'oui-s were identical ?■ — 1 haA-e 
not seen his evideitce. 

54.438. I Avas not satisfied that j-on were 
saying exactlj' the 'same thing. Hitherto die 
OiA'il Sei-A-ice Commissioners have chicfij- 
devoted themselA'es to 1 'niA-ereitj' . education 
and not to' school education ?-=-Some of the 
examinations AA-hich they are iioav conducting 
are examinations for 2nii3ils of Secondary 
School age. Your Secretaiy foi-AA-arded to lis 
a scheme of examination for pupils about the 
age of IS. 

54,4.39. 1 should A-oiy much like to hear 
your opinion ujioii that scheme ? — Our criti- 
cism of' that scheme Avas that it alloAved a 
sj'stem of options far beyond anj-thing AA-e 
think is AA'holesome for Secondarv Schools, ft 
did not recognise clearly the group) •sj*slem. 
It is left practically to -the candidate to say 
AA'liat ho Avill take up, and he aa-III make the 
selection AA-hich is most likelj' to get him 
the most marks. He Avill seek adA-ice upon 
that subject and get linich better advice from 
the crammer than from the Secondary School 
masters. 

54.440. 1 xnidei-stand that was the sclienie 
Avhich Mr. Leathes approved of,, and -that is 
why I asked j'ou this question ? — If so, it does 
not at all conespond with the principles laid 
down in the remarkable lettei-s to Avbich I baA-e 
referred. 

54.441 . The difficultj’’ of interpreting these 
general principles in terms of an examination 
makes me ask you that question. I quite 
agree that, on the letters published and also 
on the general eA'idence, j-ou and Mr. l..,eatlies 
think absolutely the same, but when I see 
that interpreted in terms of an examination 
it does not seem to me that they do corres- 
pond ? — We AA'ould definitelj' i-estrict the can- 
didate lo a choice amongst groujDs. 

54.442. Doi nnderseand, from the grouping 
you giA'e in j-our memoi-andum, that a boj' 
trained in one of the Scottish Schools, possiblj' 
a UniA'crsitA’, aa-Iiosc Mathematics and Classics 
Avere about the same, AA-ould' not he able to 
present both as of equal value? — (Dr-. Heatli.) 
We are not thinking of the Scottish Schools. 
(J/r. Bruce.) I liaA-e no knoAA-Jedge of Scottish 
Schools. 

54,442a. We haA-e to get under one cover 
.the different types of education, and th'at is 
one of our dilliciilties? — (Mr. Bruce.) On our 
A'icAv of the curriculum, aa-c should think it 
A-efy- desirable that a boy yi-lio took the classical 
coui-se should, if he was interested in Mathe- 
inalic-s; pursue his study in JIathemalics as 
his supplementary subject. 

5-4,443. When you alloAv a man to take a 
snpplementarysubject outside his main group, 
J nndei-stand it A\-oiild he marked and A-alued 
^ ^ AA'ould he examined upon 

a diuerent standard. 
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54.444. Take the bo.y who ivas in the Sixtli 
Form of a Public School, which is Classical, 
and was also a good mathematician, and who 
would very likely pursue Mathematics after- 
wards at the IJnivei-sity ? — Those are excep- 
tional cases. We have to deal with the schools 
as a whole, and it is better for the schools as 
a whole to adopt a really intelligent system of 
grouping, which u'ill suit the bulk of the 
pupils, than to j)rovide for these rather excep- 
tional young people. 

54.445. Supiiosiug some test of general 
knowledge rvas passed at 16, you would ex- 
pect the boy to elect for either one group or 
the other? — Yes, but I may say that, if your 
examination is to be an examination lor the 
purpose of testing intellectual promise, and 
not merely attainment, attention would be 
given to the choice of the snpplementaiy sub- 
jects. It would be a very valuable means of 
obtaining light upon the candidate's intellectual 
promise. 

54.446. How do yon inti'oduce the supple- 
mentary subjects without giving an opening 
for the crammer ? IWiat encourages the 
crammer is that he can go all over the “ pos- 
sibles ” and see the subjects upon which the 
man can get the highest number of marks and 
train him in those. Therefoi-e the marking of 
the supplementary questions is of very great 
importance ? — It would be. 

54.447. Let us take, as a sample, Classics 
and Ancient Histoiy. Supposing j'ou allowed 
a total of 5,000 marks for that group, would 
you allow him to take anything in addition to 
that, or would he have to drop a certain number 
of classical subjects and bring in othei-s and 
still keep within the total of 5,000 marks ? — 
I think that is a matter for the expert Examining 
Bodj’' rather than for us, but I should be quite 
ready to see the marks given in addition. 

54.448. Without a limit ? — A limit of sub- 
jects, certainly, because at school be would 
not be allowed to take more than a certain 
number of supplementary subjects. 

54.449. He may take, we will say, two ? — 
Possibly. 

54.450. How would you mark those rela- 
tively to his main group ? — suppose they 
would be marked upon a lower scale. 

54.451. But what proportion? — That I do 
not think I am justified in giving an opinion 
upon. I am an administrative officer, not an 
examining expert. 

54.452. Do I undei’stand. Dr. Heath, that 
one of your objections to the lowering of the 
age is your fear that the Civil servant will not 
have as complete an education as you desire ? 
I am referring rather to tlio pai’agraph in 
which J'OU say that tlie Board are convinced 
that high administi-ative posts demand the be.st 
and most prolonged education available in tliis 
countrj* ? — (Dr. Heath.) He obviouslj' will not 
have had as complete an education. If a 
man begins work two j’ears earlier than 
anotlier man, the man who begins younger 
must have had less education. 


54.453. We were veiy much impressed 
Avith the er'idence in India as to the desirability 
of men going out earlier, and the importance 
of their getting a UmA-ersitj’’ education. The 
idea was that we should trj" to secure them 
the best Universitj- education we could, but- 
one that sliould have a definite bearing upon 
their Indian career, and ive tliought that, if 
we could institute at the UniA-ereity something 
like an Indian Greats, aa-c should be able to 
get for them the benefit of a UniA-ersity educa- 
tion, and at the same time turn their minds 
tOAA-ard India. I gather from certain Avitnesses 
from the UniA-ersities that the institution of a 
school of Indian Studies is not onij- not out of 
the question but opens up veiy gi'eat possi-- 
bilies ? — (Dr. Heath.) 1 do not AA-ant to suggest 
at all that a Universitj- course, AA-hich has a 
professional outlook, is not a true UniA-ersitj- 
education. 

54.454. The subjects AA-hich we Avish to 
lay stress upon are subjects Avhich are alreadj- 
recognised as Universitj' subjects, Lsaa-, 
Oriental Languages, and History. The point 
is that the particular grouping Avhich Ave 
suggest has not hitherto been made, a grouping 
that is around India, and we sliould like to 
know whether j-ou think it is a bad principle 
of grouping? — Not at all. I AA'as not aAA-are 
what you had in mind. It AA-as onlj’’ the 
general point that if j'ou shortened the higher 
education of anj- man, he has less education 
than if it is made longer. I did not desire to 
express any opinion at all detrimental to the 
organisation of a UniA-ereitj- course including 
Laiv and Oriental subjects. I should be the 
last to do that. 

54.455. To that extent, therefore, j-ou do 
not criticise our pi-oposal from the point of 
view that it would present imperfectly edu- 
cated persons ? — No. If j-ou can get the right 
men into that course, and if j-ou can get a good 
UniA-ersitj- course extending OA-er tliree or four 
years — four j-ears for an Honoiu'S man — in- 
cluding these subjects, ihose men aa-III haA-e 
had a UniA-ersity education, Avhich is Avhat I 
Avas appealing for. 

64.456. Our scheme does contemplate a 
Univei-sitj- education, but of a different kind 
from the one at present gh-en ? — One wliich is 
more doselj- related to their after life. 

54.457. And it creates a A-ei-y definite set 
of interests in another direction. Therefore, 
j-our main objection remains as to the difii- 
cultj- of choice, that it is more difficult to 
dioose, the earlier you exercise yom- choice in 
life, and easier to choose the later j-ou exer- 
cise it ? — Within limits. It is certainlj- true 
tliat the j’ounger j-ou choose the more difficult 
the choice is, and I tliiiik the experience of the 
atrard of Junior Exhibitions for school pur- 
poses bears that out. The number of boj-s aaIio 
do not justifj- an earlier choice is much gi-eater. 
Tlie older the boys among AA-hom the choice 
is made the smaller the percentage of failures. 

54.458. How large is tlie number of ser- 
A'ices or professions which choose at the early 
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•i<'C rather than at the late Univereity age? 
'Hu- Roval Engineers at Woolwich strike ine 
as an example of a verj- distingmshecl botly 
ol men being chosen, at the younger age. JJo 
von know wlicther they have a large per- 
centage of failures?—! do not know. T-lic 
Na^w is a more extreme case. 

.11,-159. I was thinking of the Engincei-s 
as a very clistingiiislicfl body of men, and I do 
not know tliat complaints are received? 1 do 
not know anything about Woolwich. 

54,-lCO. 1’ou think that the difficulty of 
choice is a ilrawback to our system ? — Yes. 

5l,lGl. Hut you would not bo prepared to 
say that it outweighs the diHiculties on the 
other side? — I have no opinion at all. 

.14,402. It is in each ease a balance of 
disadvantages ? — Exactly. 

,14,403. The disailvautage on which you 
still lav emphasis is that it will be moi-e 
difficult for ns to be sure of the men if we 
choose them between 18 and 20 ? Especially 
because we ilo not see how any examination 
of this kind can bo confined to boys from 
schools. We do not think it is practicable 
to confine the examination to boys who come 
up fiDin the schools which keep their pupils 
till ISV- (Mr. Brure.) I agree with that. 

14,404. !Ir. Loathes told us tliat he did 
not see any particular dilliculty in insisting 
on hoys not having left recognised schools 
until a short liiuo before the examination, the 
scliool being one recognised by the Hoard of 
Education, or by the Civil Service Ooinniis- 
sionersV — {.Mr. Bruce.) I can imagine that 
might he so if there wore in this country a 
national system of education which really 
covered the whole gi-ound and was well estab- 
lished in public confidence. But at present 
wc arc a veiy long way off that, and until we 
get some system of that kind we are satisfied 
that in any reforms we ourselves are likely to 
propose in the examination system we should 
not assume that examinations established witb 
the approval of the State should be restiicted 
to thnso who were attending schools which 
had been inspected and approved by the 
State. 

51,-105. Approved meaning the same ns 
recognised as elficicni? — Yes. 

5 1,400. Do you know at all what prapor- 
lion of the sdiools which keep boys up to 
18 are recognised as efficient by tire Board ? — 
We have so little information at pi'esent aljout 
the private schools in the country that it 
woidd be impossible to give accurate figures 
upon that point. Taking schools of a public 
nature, a large and increasing proportion aiu 
now taking advantage of State inspection. I 
should think about 00 per cent, of the schools 
represented on the Hcadmastere’ Conference, 
a body which represents tlie higher Secondary 
Schools, have subjected themselves to State 
inspection. 

54,407. (Mr. GolJtale.) I diould like to 
know what is this Teachers’ Registration 
Council which you would like to see repre- 
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seated on tlie Committee ? — (Dr. Heath.) That 
is a new Council recently established by order 
of the Privy Council under one of the Hoard 
of Education Acts for the purpose of con- 
stracting a register of all kinds and grades 
of teachers in this countiy. It is a Council 
representative of the teaching profession. 

54,468. Why do you want tliese four 
bodies to be repi’esented on tlie Committee 
for testing character and school racord ; the 
Tiidia Office, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Board of Education, and the Teachein’ Regis- 
tration Council? — We thought that the India 
Office would be naturally rejirescntcd as the 
Deiiartment of State most intimately con- 
cerned with the recruitment of officera for Lidia. 

54,401). They have nothing to do at present 
with the examination, which is managed by 
tlie Civil Service Commissioners ? — The notion 
behind this Committee is not an examination 
in the ordinary sense, but an interview and 
a judgment of the man as a man. The India 
Office is represented upon tlie Selection Com- 
mittee that deals with recruitment for the 
Lidian Educational Service in this country, 
and diat was the reason why it ivas suggested. 
I need say nothing with i-egard to tJie Civil 
Service CommiBsionei-s. With regard to the 
Board of Education, that is the Department 
of State which is reaponsible for the general 
supervision of sccondaiy schools in this 
countiy, the institutions which would supply 
die major number of candidates even if the 
examination were open to other persons. The 
Board of Education would be responsible, 
IMobably, for the institutions from which they 
came if they were public ones, and therefora 
we suggested the Board of Education. 

54,470. I should have thought that the Civil 
Service Commissionere and the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council between them might have 
sufficed. You want some men who are in the 
habit of assessing, so to say, these certifi- 
cates, who will be able to saj"^ exactly what 
value to attach to a certificate coining from 
teachers of a certain standard, and you have 
the Civil Service Commissioners who are re- 
^onsiblc for die conduct of the whole exami- 
nation.- Would not that suffice? — I think it 
would be less satisfactoiy. I think a variety 
of attitude towards the different factors of die 
problem is imijortant, that the Board of Educa- 
tion would naturally be represented bj- one of 
its inspectors, that die opinion of that inspector 
as to the value of a certificate from a particular 
school would be of great importance. The 
Civil Sendee Commissioners could not tell 
wheilier a certificate of character from a parti- 
cular school was completely reliable ; the only 
body that could tell that would be die Board 
of Education who, through dieir inspectoi-s, 
knovy the teachei’s and can appraise their 
opinions. 

54,471. I should have feared that die more 

elements you have represented on a Committee 
greater was the likelihood of 
difficulties arising, and that a body like the 
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India Office iniglit liave Leen kept out Because 
then otlier considerations might come in. It 
would cease to he an examination from the 
academic standpoint pure and simple. If 
your suggestion is adopted, and if a similar 
Board is constituted for Indian students in 
India, other considerations are almost certain 
to he brought in by representatives of the 
administration and the examination woidd 
cease to he purely academic ? — Of that I know- 
nothing, hut I can speak with some experience 
of the working of a Committee constituted in 
exactlj' this waj'. It is really surprising how 
rapidly tliat Committee reaches unanimity. 

I have been Chairman of a Committee of 
Selection of that kind for four or five years, 
and I cannot remember a single instance in 
which the Committee broke up without a 
unanimous decision. Sometimes it utis a 
decision to postpone a decision, hut the variety 
of experience does not really cause any diffi- 
culty of that sort when the Committee has 
practical -^vork to do. It helps. 

54.472. Will the candidates he assigned 
marks fox’ character ? — \ must not he taken as 
expresang an opinion as to how their judg- 
ment shall he brought to hear upon the total 
result ; I thinlc tliat will need ve:^ careful 
consideration. There are many points, some 
of them not of a strictly educational kind, 
whicli must he borne in mind if this were 
really seriously considered. I should he sorry 
to he thought to express definitely the best 
way of I'endering the opinion of the Committee 
effective. Marks would he one way of doing it. 

54.473. You would not give the Committee 
unlimited power to alter the order of merit on 
grounds which they would not disclose ? — I did 
not contemplate that at all. They must act 
within clearly defined limits wliich must he 
placed upon them by the authority responsible. 

54.474. In the last resort that must come 
to some system of marks. Suppose there are 
10 candidates and the first has 3,000 marks, 
the second 2,500 and so on. How are the 
Committee going to put the first man tliird, 
and the second man fourth, and tlie third man 
above both? — That would he one way of 
doing it. 

54.475. Is there any other way by which 
they can do it? — They could do it without 
assigning marks. 

54.47 6. That means unlimited power. How 
would you put down on paper the principle 
on which they are to proceed ?■ — ^No doubt it 
would he easier to do it by marks. 

54.477. If you give marks where is the 
objection to tlie marks of the unsuccessful 
candidates being published? You say the 
system does involve tlie abandonment of the 
practice of publishing tlie marks obtained by 
the unsuccessful. If marks are given for 
character you could publish the total marks, 
could you not ?- — ^Perhaps you could, but I do 
not know. 

54.478. Otherwise how is the thing to 
work? — ^AU those are points which would 


want very careful consideration in the light of 
many factors. 

54.479. You spoke of the Training Colleges 
interiuewing successful candidates : are there 
many rejections in their case ? — ^I could not 
say, because there are cei-tain limits within 
which Training Colleges may act in selecting. 
They may not reject candidates for certain 
reasons ; in fact they may only select and 
reject candidates upon the likelihood of their 
doing well or. not doing well in the Training 
College, and not on purely personal grounds. 
But we have no record of the action of the 
Training College witli regard to the selection 
of candidates. 

54.480. {Mr. Sly.) One of tlie objections 
that has been raised to the competitive exami- 
nation at the school-leaving age is that it would 
be extremelj’ difficult to frame an examination 
that would give equal chances to diSerent 
classes of schools, for instance to the so-called 
Public Schools and the Government Secondaiy 
Schools. It has been stated before us that the 
inevitable tendency would be to assign too 
small a number of marks for Classics by reason 
of the great pressure that would be brought 
upon the examining body by the lai'ge body of 
Secondary Schools. Do you think that diffi- 
culty wo^d be great in framing a scheme for 
such a competitive e.xamination ? — {Mr. Bruce.) 
I should have said not. Our view of the curri- 
culum and of the examination based upon it 
is that these grouyis would be as far as possible 
equalised in value. I know that that is a diffi- 
cult examiner’s problem, but we think that is 
the only possible way of getting a fairly equal 
balance in school studies. 

54.481. Can you tell us whether the school- 
leaving examination in England will include 
any examination of the school record or other 
test of character ? — The Consultative Com- 
mittee upon whose report the Board are trying 
to frame some new regulations for examination 
attach very great importance to takingthe school 
record — the educational record, not the moral 
record — of the pupils into account in the award 
of a certificate. The Board of Education, and 
the bodies with whom the 3 ’- are now in con- 
ference, see great practical difficulties in at 
once starting a sj-stem of that character as 
part of an obligatorj' scheme, but thej' are verj"- 
anxious to leave the door open for experiments 
in Brat direction. Some examining bodies 
already place upon tire c-ertificate certain 
elements of a school record. 

54.482. Do I understand that the school 
record worrld deal onlj- with tlie iirtellectual 
work of the boys at school and not with their 
moral character? — We should be quite pre- 
pared to see it include statements as to the 
boy’s tastes out of school or as to his success 
in school sports or even as to his development 
of the qualities of leadership, but we do not 
think it is possible at present to irrescribe 
tlrat as part of the system of a school certifi- 
cate. 
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iJ-l.iy;). If fills scliool-lcaviiig e-xaiiiinafiou 
is in‘l<l 111 tlic ago of 1C and a coinpetifivc 
f>.\aniiiiation for tho Indian Civil Service wcin 
(ixc<l sonicivliei-e .iliont the ago of IS, wonltl 
llie Governniont Seeoiidary Schools be in .a 
position to iirovide edneafion for the students 
for tho.se two j'ears, heUveen 10 and 18? — 
Some of them would and some of them •wonld 
not. 'riio projiortion that wonld is growing 
slowly hut steadily. 

!)},4S1. During the past generation, there 
has Iieen fi tendency in English education to 
leave school at_a somewhat older age and also 
to leave the ("iiivereity at a somewhat older 
age. M'e were fold the other day by an 
educational witness tliat at the present time, 
there was apparently a tendency to retrace that 
step to some extent, to reduce it to a slight 
c.xlent, and tliat it might be possible for us to 
(ix even younger ages than are fixed at present 
ami yet secure the advantages of Univeisify 
candidates. Can you fell us from yonr 
c.xiiericnce whether there is such a tendency 
at the prcfient time ? — I should not have said 
tUeig .were signs of such a tendency. ■ As far 
as wc see signs of a tendency it is m the other 
directioib the direction of' raising the age 
in the Univei-sitics, other than the Univer- 
sities of 0.v/ord and Cambridge. So far as I 
am , pei-sonally aware, 1 do not know that 
there is any tendency to lower Uie age at 
O.xford or Cambridge. (Dr. Heath.) There 
are figures published as to the age of entrance 
to the modern Univeiaitics in the Blue Book of 
the Board of Education. 

54,485. (illr. Fixher.) Could you give ns 
any idea as to the sort of field we should get 
in an examination held at the school-leaving 
age ? Would that examination attract a great 
numher of clover hoys? — Briice.) I think 
if it were hased upon the school eurricnlum 
it would attract a considerable number of 
boys from the Secondary Scliools Avhich are 
doing the higher work, but it will be part of 
the sy.stem of the Board, 1 ima^iie, if tbev 
inliodnco examinations of tlie character I have 
indicated, to forbid schools to give special 
preparation foi- any external examinations 
etiicr than those approved by the Board, 
that, unless the examination for the Indi.-ui 
Oivij Service were hased upon the scliool 
curriculum, the only way of getting special 
preparation would prohahly be to leave flic 
school and go to a crammer’s, or to some other 
sehMl, Avliieh was not subject to the power of 
the Board in that respect. 

5 1, ‘JSC. 1 suppose that tlie attractions of 
the examiimtion wonld be incroase/l by the 

juosiicci of a subsidised Univei-sify career ? 

I mhiulitedly, that wonld be so, 

t>4,487. T see one difficulty in regard to 
viuir suggestion to specialise in three main 
directions, C'lassies, Jlodorn lAinguagcs, Alalhe- 
inatics and .Science, and that is tliat the 
I lassical and Mathematical group would 
-Mircly ulwav'; Ijc harder than the Modem 
f-meuagesaud Hislorj- group?— Our inspectore 


are inclined to think that the irodcrn Language 
and History group has never received a finr 
chance' and that there is no reason, if it is 
properly lianclled, why there slionld be such a 
very marked difference. ■ 

.54,488. I assume -j-ou agree that at tlie 
]>re.scnt moment the ablest boys in England 
are being trained on Classics ami Mathematics ? 
— ^^'es. 'J'liat is partly accounted for liv tlie 
fact that they get much better cliaiic'es of 
emoluments and prizes by following that 
course, and also by the fact that the organi- 
sation of that branch of Secondarv School 
studies is far ahead of the organisation of 
other branches of school studies. TJie great 
defect in the niodoi-n sides of sdiools, and 
tlic reason why they have not made tlie 
progi-ess that was expected of them at one 
time, is that they confused in one organisation, 
the modern side, all the subjects wliich were 
not Classics, and consequently the modern side 
1ms broken down under the weight of tlie 
number of different subjects and different 
objects which it had to reconcile. If you 
could get a real distinction drawn betiveen a 
course of modern studies, and a course of 
Science and Mathematics— and Uiey do form 
quite distinct groups, and jxiiut to quite 
distinct vocations ultimately — ^jfou would ^t 
a new life put into tlinse studies. You would 
have more men of ability teaeliing them and 
attract imicli abler pupils to 'tlie com-se. 

54,489. Will tlieis not be a danger that, 
if we accept this principle of examination, 
for the fiist few' years, until the modern sides 
become organised efficiently and their teaching 
reaches the same level as the teaching in 
Glassies and Mathematics in our Public Schools, 
you may have boys of somewhat inferior 
quality beating classical and inatliematical 
T be BO ill some of the older 

Public Schools. On the other liaud, you do 
tap quite a new source by giving an equal 
chance to those other groups, hecausc j’ou 
bring iu the more popular Secondary Schools 
w/uch are doing higher work. In those you 
very' often find that the organisation in the 
teaching of modern subjects and Science and 
Mathematics is extremely good. Tliey have 
very able teachera and the best opportunities 
in tlioso subjects. You would be tapping 
quite a new reservoir of ability. 

, -V reservoir of 
ability be tapped by Mathematics and Science ? 
— l es, but also by modern studies of a literary 


o4,49J. It appeals tome that, however you 
arrange your examination. Mathematics and 
faience will a brays be a Jiarder subject, and I 
^ould Lave tlionght a more educational sub- 
ject, than Jlodeni Liiiguages and Historv for 
school-boj s?— I do not know that I should be 
prepared to accept that vieiv. I think it is 
radi to assume that a eoiirse of education in 

™<S" SS >” 
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54,4:92. I rather gather, Dr. Heath, that 
you would favour the idea of accepting as part 
of the examination some record of character ? — 
{Dr. Hcaili.) Yes, undoubtedly. 

54.493. Can you tell me what the Scottish 
experience is as to the results of those school 
records ? — I am afraid I cannot with regard to 
character. 

54.494. That is an integral part of their 
school-leaving certificate ? — Yes. 

54.495. You. do not happen to know 
whether the result of die school record tends 
on the whole to confirm the result of the 
competitive examination or to correct it ? — 
No. 

54,490. 1 suppose that if you have an 
examination at 19 it would be desirable to 
have a viva voce in any case? — think so. 

54.497. More desirable than if jmu had an 
examination at 23 or 24? — Perhaps. iMr. 
Bruce.) T do not diink I could offer an opinion 
on the comparative importance. 

54.498. I suppose the considerations to 
which you attach value, which you think 
might be assessed by this Board, might be 
represented as so many marks given on die 
viv& voce examination? — (Dr. Heath.) They 
might be. 

54.499. Do imu happen to know whether 
that is the method of procedure in the case of 
the Navy ? — I do not. The vivA voce for the 
Navy precedes the examination ; it is really 
an interview. I have never served on that 
Committee. 

54.500. (Mr. Madge.) You have agi-eed to 
tell us broadly that the school-leaving age 
does not disclose the bent of mind as well 

it is disclosed afterwards. Would it be a fair 
inference from that opinion that it is a fatal 
objection to the lowering of the age, apart 
from aiii'thing we could tell you about India — 
looking at it purely from the British educa- 
tional point of view ? — (Dr. Heath.) I think 
the word “ fatal ” is difficult to comply widr. 
It is always a q^uestion of balancing objections, 
but it certainly is a serious difficulty. (Mr. 
Bruce.) T agree. 

54,501. In the course of your answers you 
record the evidence for the safest late age. 
There were three points put to you, the 
evidence for the safest late age, special 
training, and objection to the school-leaving 
age, in deciding the age men shovdd be chosen 
for the competition. Suppose the question 
were raised as to wliat would be the safest 
evidence to accept for the latest age for selec- 
tion for the Civil Service, and supposing the 
heads of schools and colleges were all of one 
or other opinion, would you consider them the 
safest authorit 3 - you could accept on that 
point? — (D j’. Heath.) If I were in a judicial 
capacity on that problem, I do not think I 
would accept any one opinion as exactly 
decisive. I should have to weigh the evidence. 
The teacher, the head of the school, or the 
liead of the college, sees the problem from 
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one end ; the administrator sees it from 
another. 

54.502. But the statement that has been 
made to you, that there is a great body of 
evidenee in favour of lowering the age, does 
not at all mean that there is not also a very 
decided opinion against it. With these facts 
in mind, from whom could you accept, if from 
anybody, the opinion as to the safest age ? — I 
should find it very difficult to suggest a class 
of persons whose opinion I should take as 
decisive on a matter of this sort. 

54.503. Your suggestion of allotting marks 
for character is not the first that has been 
made to us. It was also made in India. One 
objection taken to it you have almost guessed 
by saying that if not open to abuse it was 
open to suspicion of abuse. You have pro- 
bably in mind the Privj^ Council decision that 
Courts have to maintain not onlj'- purity but 
public confidence in their purity, and one of the 
elements we have to consider is public confi- 
dence in any method .you recommend. Do 3 ’ou 
not think that is rather an objection to any 
method of selection ? — I cannot express an 
opinion upon that, because I am not sufficientlj’^ 
acquainted with the bodj’ of opinion that might 
or might not have confidence. 

54.504. Would there be no other method 
of character testing but that of assigning 
marks ? — I expressly said that I did not think 
the assigning of marks was necessarilj’ the 
right way of doing it. 

54.505. But does any other way occur to 
you ? — I should imagine that the Committee, 
having interviewed tlie candidates and formed 
ceidain judgments with regar d to the evidences 
of character', from their own impressions, and 
having before them the oi'der of merit on the 
examination, might make a report to the 
Secretarj' of State, and not themselves make 
anj' alteration in the order at all. 

54.506. Would that he in any sense con- 
fidential ? — ^It might or might not he. I am 
onlj' suggesting that that is another waj' of 
dealing with it. 

54.507. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) You say in 
j-our UTitten answers : “It has, Ijowevcr, con- 
“ vinced them that high administrative posts 
“ demand the hest and most prolonged 
“ education available in this countr 3 '.” Do I 
understand that 3 'ou incline to the opinion 
that Englishmen at tlie age of 25, as at present, 
would he better fitted educationall 3 ' to dis- 
charge the responsible duties which will be 
entrusted to them in India than at the age 
of 22 ? — (Dr. Heath.) I expressly said that we 
cannot express an. opinion about the needs of 
the Indian Chdl Service. 

54.508. I mean as regards the educational 
fi.taess ? — With regard to administrative work 
in general, I should certainly say tliat a man, 
who had been educated up to the age of 25. 
is better fitted for administrative work than a 
man of 22, hut it does not follow that 
particular kinds of administrative work may 
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not iifed a youiigrr ngo. On that I can 
oxjirew no opinion at all. 

nJ.yOO. Suppa-iing I told you that one 
(•la«s of work, wliieh a civilian has to do very 
soon after his arrival in India, is to exorcise 
inagi'-tcrial pmvoi'S of a vciy exten.sivc order, 
ppiitonciiig people to hard labour for two years 
for iijplaneo. 1 suppose you would consider 
that very responsible work ? — Umlouhtcdly. 

And having regard to the ednea- 
tifin in this country you would consider a man 
of 2") belter fitted to discharge these duties 
than a man of 22 ? — It would be very dilTicnlt 
for me to say whether it was so or not in 
India. It is not a point upon which 1 am 
comjietent to exjiress an opinion, 1 was 
thinking rather of administi-ative work of 
which 1 have some knowledge. 

,■51.511. I take it that a man of maturer 
judgment, even in India, is better able to 
discharge his duties than a man of less mature 
judgment ?- I think so. 

.5 1,512. .\s regards what you have sug- 
gcMod, .Mr. linice, ahout the examination, I 
tliink you insisted that the subjects of the 
examination, if the age wore reduced, must 
■•011511-111 to ilie eurricnlum of the schools 
here? -1. 1/e. lirucc.) Yc^}, if injury to the 
schools is to be avoided. 

51,513. And you would allow voi'y few 
options?- -Very few. 

•51,514. So tar as 1 am aware, Indian 
subjects, for instanco Iiidinn history, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Persian, do not form part of the 
cnrric-nlnm of any school here? — That is 
proliahly so. 

54,51.3. Would you exclude them as a 
group of subjects, supposing an e.xaniination 
was held at the school-leaving age ? — I have 
no doubt that a good many schools give a 
general grounding in the history of British 
ride in India and of India itself, sulliciont to 
lead up to a deeper study of the subject ; buti 
shouhl have tbougbl tlmt the special study of ■ 
Indian history, in the sense which you con- 
template, would he a subject for the' years of 
study which, I understand, .are- proposed after 
the competitive examination is passed. 

5-1,510. But t.akiiig subjects of Oriental 
culture, like Arabic and Pei-sian and Sanskiat, 
would you have any objection to having a 
groiqi of that sort for examination at the 
school-leaving age ?— 1 think it would prohablv 
be better to postpone studies of flmt sort until 
after the school-leaving age. The student 
would be better prepared for them if be had 
hud a regnlar training witli pupils of his own 
ag»' in the oi-dinaiy subjects of European 
culture. 

5-1,517. Supplying the age was reduced to 
1.'', would you allow any Indian schools to 
send up boys for tbat examination? — At present 
VC do not contemplate tbe c.\clusion of anv 
cjuidiilale-- of school age from the examination. 
We <10 not even l ontemplate that they should 


have attended a school at all. Before the 
certificate is awarded, or at any rate a certifi- 
cate endorsed by the Board, we may require 
somothiiig fiu-ther, hut it would he permissible 
for any candidate of school age to enter for 
the examination and be told whether he had 
passed or not. 

54,518. If thei'e was no group of Indian 
subjects such as I have suggested, Indian 
students wonld bo at a great disadvantage ? — 
If it is desirable to make provision for Indian 
candidates in England, 1 think it might he 
quite possible for the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners to have a group of that sort for tlieir 
benefit. 


54,519. If this London examination were 
to be made practicalls' open, then yon ought to 
recognise some group of subjects like that ? — 
Yes. If it is desii-able to examine Iiidian 
candidates in England I think diat would ho 
BO, but I do not tliink tbat would be contrary 
to the principle I have laid down that there 
should be groups based upon some definite 
and intelligible educational principle. 

54,.o20. Do I understand that you would 
not object to a gi-oup snch as the one I have 
suggested as an optional group? — should 
not object to it as an oiitioiial group for an 
examination of this sort, but I should object 
to it as a group which it was desii-nblo to 
provide for in the ordinary English Secondary 
Schools. 


54,o21, I mean for the Civil Service 
examination ? — ^1 have no objection to raise to 
that. 

54.522. I undei-stood Dr. Heath to say that 
he would consider this a part of a liberal 
Univei-sity education ?— The examination we 
were talking about was to come before tbe 
Univereity course. 

64.523. Yes, but that would lead to that 
conclusion ? — Certainly. 

51.524. I undei-stand Dr. lleatli to say 
that he has had experience on sub-committees 
of selection of this kind ?— (Dr. Heath.) Hot 
working exactly in the way suggested here 
because tJie Committee of which I have had’ 
experience is a committee of selection which 
makes recommendations to tJie Secretari' of 
State .md is not a Committee which is attached 
to an examination, 

54.525. You want to invest a margin of 
discretion in tlio Committee? — Yes. 

.54,526. It is not a rigid system with 
marking of answers to particular, questions or 
anything of that sort ? — No. 

54,527. You would have tlie Committee 
interview the candidate and form certafn 
opinions upon Ins previous histoiy and bv 
talking to him to find out wherlior he was *a 

proper man for the Civil Service?— Yes ‘ 

examinadon vou 
realh do want a certain amount of selection 
to be gone through?— Yes. selection 

to J>3nl Bonald-shay that there is the 
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possibility of the rejection of some men who 
seciu’e places in the competitive examination ? 
—Yes. 

54.530. It follows that supposing there are 
50 places for competition you must take into 
account a larger number than 50 in order to 
provide for the possibility of rejection ? — 
Yes. 

54.531. So that, theoretically speaking, it 
would not be a strictlj' competitive examina- 
tion, bxit a qualifying examination ? — It is 
competitive in the sense in which the Home 
Civil Service is competitive now. ilen fall 
out or do not accept appointments, and 
then the next man on the list receives the 
appointment. 

54.532. But you leave it to the choice of 
the man or to some definite examination like 
the medical examination. If 50 men are 
wanted you would not take merely the first 50 ; 
you will have to include saj', five more to 
provide against the possibility of rejection ? 
—Yes. 

54.533. As regards the order in which 
they are arranged, you will allow the Com- 

’'mittee discretion to alter that arrangement? 
—Yes. 

64,534-5. So that it would be very con- 
siderably different from the present system 
of Civil Service examination ? — ^Gertainly. 

54.536. (Sir Murray Hammiek.) I suppose 
most of these Secondary Schools which would 
send up candidates under the system proposed 
are day schools? — -{Mr. Bruce.) Day schools 
and sometimes mixed day and boarding. 
The new schools that would be brought in 
wordd be mostly day schools. 

54.537. We have had some medical evi- 
dence to the effect tliat the standard of 
physical excellence in the sxiccessful candi- 
dates who come from the oldei’ public schools 
is distinctly higher than tliat of those candi- 
dates who come up from the new modem 
Secondary Schools, and we have also had some 
evidence in India that although failui-es of 
successful candidates who come out in the 
Civil Service are not frequent there is a 
certain proportion who come out who, both 
physically and in point of character, had 
much better have never come out to India, 
and that therefore the competitive examina- 
tion has not been successful in weeding out 
those failures. Do you not think that if we 
lower die age of the examination to 18 or 19 
and then bring in candidates from all these 
Secondary Schools, day schools, giving the 
Public Schools a much less number of the 
candidates than they have now, the mere 
competitive, examination would be a much 
less certajn -method of selecting the men who 
are really suitable for an Indian career than a 
method in which selection played a great 
part ? — ^TJiat is my peraonal opinion. I think 
it would be to the advantage of the Public 
Service that a imrely competitive examination 
should be in some way checked and modified 


by the observation of other qualities and 
characteristics. 

54.538. We are reasonably certain, from 
the places of education from which these boys 
come, that purely intellectual selection will 
produce a boy who has the character necessaiy 
for the Service that he is going into, but if 
you widen the schools from which you are 
going to bring up the boys, as would be done 
by reducing the age to 17 and 18 and making 
the coiu'se fit in with tlie cimdcidum of these 
Secondary Schools, which are increasing so 
eiiormousfy in all our big towns, a method of 
selection by pure competition becomes much 
more dangerous ? — 1 suppose the medical 
examination, if it is a thorough one, wovdd 
save you from some of the dangers y^ou 
anticipate. 

54.539. It might to a certain extent, but 
taking tlie moral and character featmus, do 
not 3mu think the traditions of the older 
schools from which the boys come up now 
play a great part in producing men who are 
likely to be successful in India ? — I do, but 
I would also say that the new schools that are 
growing up are establishing the same tradi- 
tions, and that 3'ou have in many of these 
schools quite as high a standard of what a 
boy owes to his school and to his country and 
to his family and to himself as you have in 
the older schools. 

54.540. But taking any big day school, do 
you not think the influence of the personality 
of the masters and the superiors in that school 
cannot have the same effect on the boys as it 
has in the large boai-ding scliools such as our 
gz-eat Public Schools ? — There ai-e a good man3' 
large public schools which are already sending 
candidates to the Civil Service that are da3' 
schools. Take St. Paid’s and Dulwich ; I have 
no doubt that both those schools contribute a 
cei-tain number of candidates. I agree that 
for some purposes the boarding school system 
offers facilities for the training of character in 
certain directions, but it also neglects the 
formation of character in other directions. The 
day school has its own methods and its own 
facilities for training character. One of the most 
interesting dei'elopments of Secondaiy Schools 
in this countiy is to be seen in the steps that are 
being taken by the staffs of tlie day schools 
to supplement their deficiencies as compared 
with the boarding schools. The3' cultivate 
esprit dc corps b3' forming the bo3’s into 
houses or associations, so that tlie3' have all 
the inspiriting influences of competitions in 
games and other things. The3^ also form 
societies, and join the Officers’ Training Corps 
movement and the Scout movement. All 
these things are doing a ^eat deal to re- 
dress the balance in the direction 3-ou point 
oat. 

54.541. {Mr. Macdonald.) Have these ques- 
tions which 3-ou put in been answered with 
experience of the men who have gone up for 
the Indian Civil Service and the results of 
their work in India ? — {Mr. Bruce.) Ho. Both 
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niv f."ollcu/iiic and I Iiave s=aid tliat we liavc no 
.-jici'ial oxjmrienco of Indian conditions. 

."il.iiliJ. Consequently you have not 
answered them with any idea in your miinl 
of wliat the i^roper relation hoi ween the u/»c 
of a oiindidatc, his education, and his work on 
the Indian Civil Service, entails? — No. 

ill. .5-13. Do you definitely suggest to the 
Commission that we should recommend the 
e?,tahlishtnont of this Board of Selection, or 
do you ju.st throw it out as something passing 
in your own mind V — We arc giving evidence 
here not as rcjirescnting the Board, hut as 
odicials of the Board who have had certain 
kinds of e.vperienee. Wo have indicated that 
we are not entirely in sympathy with this 
proposal to lowei- the age. Bnl supposing 
that is the system which wo iive asked to 
advise yon upon, wo have suggested that it 
would he of advantage to have some kind of 
oominiltec of selection to consider other points 
in the selection of candidates than those which 
can he tested hy a purely written examina- 
tion. 

.51,54-1. And yon think it is a practicable 
proposal ? — I helieve it is. 1 helieve there is 
a growing feeling in this conntry of dissatis- 
faelioii with the purely written examination 
test, and if it could be shown that there was 
an opportunity of having an exiierimeut tided 
th(‘ conntry would be glad to see it tried. 

54.o‘l5. You woidd not only select the 
indivitlual candidate, but also select a training 
that all candidiitcs wouhl have to go through ? 
For instance, liow could you ascertain the 
character and school educational attainments 
of a candidate who came from a German 
school lor the puriiosc of passing this exami- 
nation? — Undoubtedly the adoption of this 
system of modifying the examination would 
tend to the advantage of schools which form 
liart of our own national system. 

5-l,5-lG. jVnd also schools of a certain class 
and certain grade ? — Of a certain educa- 
tional grade, hut not of a certain class in the 
sense of social distinction. 

.54,5-17. Take the value that must Ixi 
placed by any Selecting Board upon certi- 
ficates ; would they or would they not, in your 
ujiiniou, place a higher value upon a certifi- 
ente coming from a boarding school, say 
hton. Harrow, or Winchester, than upon a 
certificate coining from some sort of more or 


less obscure secondaiy school, say, in Scot- 
land ? — T believe that a committee constructed 
on these lines might be tmsted to do its ut- 
most to hold the balance even in that respect. 

54 ,.548. And to give confidence to every- 
body that they were doing so ? — ^1 helieve so. 
Tf people are ready to place confidence in 
anything other than a pnrelj- written exami- 
nation, 1 believe this is tlie Idml of body tJnit 
might secure public confidence. 

54.549. You liavo refewed to the moral 
inflnence of hoarding schools, hut I supiiose 
j’ou will agree there is also a very great moi-al 
influence in family upbringing ? — I do very 
strongly. 

54.550. If T take tlie view that it is far 
better for my children to remain at home, and 
I am veiy inucli opposed to boarding scliools, 
you will admit, 1 think, some reason for my 
opinion ? — 1 have nincli sympathy with that 
view myself. 

54.551. Under those circumstances, you 
would also agree that if you are really going 
to value the potential character of a boy of 19 
or a youth of 21 or 22, his family ti-aining 
ought to be very important, and consequently, 
this Boai’d must take into account the certifi- 
cates given by Die diildren’s parents ? — That 
is an ideal state of things. One would like 
to know everytliing about ibe boy fi’om his 
birth upwards, and a student of eugenics 
would require that you should know’ a '^eat 
deal about him even before, hut 1 doubt if 
that is practicable in the present conditions of 
society. The adoption of this system .would 
ho to die disadvantage of those who were not 
educated hi a system under State supervision. 

54.552. Those who are not educated under 
what yon would call the noimal system . or 
national system would be severely handicapped 
hy the adoption of this proposal? — ^1 tlunk 
they would he. 

54.553. fil/r. Fisher.'} Ajre you disposed to 
attach much importance to a rind voee exami- 
nation? — {Mr. Bmce.) Yes, I am myseK, 
especially if tlie examination is to be a test of 
intellectual promise. 

54.554. You would certainly recommend 
the inclusion of a viva race examination 
in a competitive examination at tlie school- 
leaving age for the Indian Civil Service? 
— ^Yes, personally, 1 should. (Dr. Heath.) 1 
should also. 

(The witnesses W’itlidrew.) 


Brofessor ItfDi.EV J. IIedlev, m..\., Ohainnan of Appointments Committee, Glasgow University. 

duties, and tliat, in conEc^uence, the competi 
til e exaxniiiatioii for admission to the Seiwict 


ll riltnt iiu.strcrs relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

:>l,.i55. imt is the opiniou held hy 
tlif authorities of the Glasgow Univereils' with 
n-Rard to a view, which was given in evidence 
ill Imlui, that Indian Civilians now come out 
to India too old. and with an insulHcient 
knowledge of ].aw and other specialised sulj- 
jeets required for the performance of . their 


LW lixw kj^;i >'ice 

sliould be held at an age between 18 and 20, 
aiiu that tills sliould be Ibllowed 15y a peiiocl 
of piooaUon of three yeai*s, to be spent ai one 
or inore Uniyereities, or at a special institution 
established for that purpose? — Tlie University 
of G]a.sgoiv is asked hy the Royal Commission 
on the Inbhc Semces in India to give an 
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opinion regarding the metliods of recraitment 
and system of probation most suitable for the 
Indian Civil Service. On tlie latter of these 
two points the experience of this University as 
such is naturallj’^ limited. There is no system 
of tuition or supervision designed for Indian 
Civil Service probationers, nor is the Universitj- 
in a position to devise an Honoui's com-se in 
Indian studies, although provision ah-eady 
exists for a course in Semitic languages. On. 
the question of tlie methods of rem-uitment, 
however, there are certain considerations 
which it appears to us most important that 
the Commissionei’s should take account. Most 
of the students who enter from this Uni- 
versity for Civil Service Class I. appointments 
select the Indian Service. So far we have 
not supplied a large nmnber, but the imblic 
serWces are attracting in increasing numbers 
some of our very best material. Very rarelj' 
indeed do any of these candidates come to the 
University with the intention of competing for 
such appointments ; the suggestion is made 
to them in the course of their T’niversity 
career. It is to be borne in mind that the 
situation in Scotland is quite different to the 
situation in England. The students of a 
Scottish University are for the most part of a 
different social type to the English Public 
School bot' who is found at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ; moreover they have undergone a 
different tj'pe of training. The Scottish 
schoolmaster seldom springs from the pro- 
fessional classes. Unlike the English school- 
master, he is not necessatily familiar through 
his relatives and friends with the conditions of 
public service. This question of the choice of 
cai-eers is so largely a matter of knowledge or 
lack of knowledge that caution is necessaiy in 
interfering with tlie existing sources of supply. 
Such an alteration of the age as would make 
it impossible for the University candidate to 
compete would, so far as the West of Scotland 
is concerned (and we believe the same would 
be true of the whole of Scotland), entirely 
extinguish the Scottish system of education as 
a source of supply. It is true that Scottish 
candidates offered themselves for the Indian 
Civil Service when the limit of age was at 19, 
but it must be remembered tliat the age of 
entrance to the Univej'.sities in Scotland has 
risen considerably within recent years. ^ The 
return to an age limit intended to suit the 
schoolboy would act only less disastrously in 
Scotland than in England, in excluding the 
candidate with some tincture of University 
training. ^ 

But in the interests of Scottish candidates 
we would urge a further consideration. The 
ambitious Scottish student is verj' adaptable, 
but he needs opportunities which his home 
surroundings only too often cannot give him. 
Boarding schools of the English type witli 
their monitorial system give opportunities for 
the development of practical faculties, which, 
despite attempts to supplj- them, are possible 
only to a limited degree in the great day 


schools of Scotland. At the Universities such 
opportunities are far more numerous. In 
addition to the Oflicei's’ Training Corps, 
which is the most powerful organisation in 
the University, there are the SLudents" Repre- 
sentative Council, the Students’ Union, and 
numberless societies, literary, social, political, 
athletic. Office in any of these bodies brings 
witb it tlie opportunity for acquiring luiow- 
ledge of men and affairs wbich is an 
invaluable training for the responsible work of 
life. Most if not all of this would be 
lost to the Scottish hoy if the age of entrance 
to the public services were substantially 
lowered. 

Fm-ther, we venture to think that the 
practical exclusion of the Scottisli student 
would he a loss to the public service. The 
prevalent type of Indian Civilian has no doubt 
been the English public school hoy. Con- 
sidering the social class from which the public 
services are drawn, that is natural. But room 
has always been found for the student of a 
different type, and there is need of both in the 
Service. They represent different qualities 
of mind and character as well as different 
methods of training. The professions in 
Scotland are far more democratic in their 
clientele than in England, and there is 
scarcely any class tradition to maintain them. 
The loss or the diminution of the Scottish 
element which has played so coiispii-uous a 
part in the building up of our administration 
in India would be u serious damage to the 
whole Empire. 

As an educational body we naturally 
believe that the full efficiency of the public 
servicesreqniresaregular supply of men of tlie 
highest education. Where these arc to come 
from except from the Univereities it is difficult 
to see. Evidently the Commissioners are face 
to face with the important question which is 
being discussed on all sides of the relation 
between general and specialised or professional 
training. Speaking as a body charged witb 
the conduct of higher education and in view 
of tile variet 3 ' and character of the work put 
on a young civilian, it seems to us veiy unwise 
to take anj"- steji that would interfere sei’iously 
with Ills chance of obtaining the best mental 
equipment which the educational resources of 
the country can give him. Naturally, how- 
ever, we fulh- sj'mpathise with the desire that 
the j'oung civilian should also have an efficient 
professional training, and we think it not im- 
po^iblc that the Universities could offer more 
substantial help than liitherto in this direction. 
Most Univereities have some facilities for the 
studj- of the Classical Orieutal languages, and 
could perhaps give help to candidates in 
Indian Historj- and even some branches of 
Indian Law. As matters stand at present 
practicallj' every candidate for the Indian 
Civil Service is under the necessity of stiidj-ing 
certain subjects in addition to those which he 
offers for his degree examination. The allot- 
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ment ol a suljstantial munljei- o£ marks to tke 
scmi-pvofessioDal subjects in the eNaiiiiuatiou 
■would guide candidates in the choice of these 
extra subjects and thereby increase the special 
attaiiiniciit of a large niuTibei* of tlie successful 
competitoi-s. Experience alone could show 
the effect of such a coui-se, but the method 
seems to us wortliy of consideration. 

Tf, however, the Commissioners come to 
the conclusion tliat the public interest demands 
a substantial lowering of the age of entrance, 
wo "would offer one or two short criticisms on 
the methods of procedure suggested in the 
question. 

It would seem to us inadvisable to segre- 
gate the probationers into a separate college. 
The outlook of boys just fresh from school 
needs widening by contact witli as large a 
circle as possible. This is especially the case 
with boys likely to come from the Scottish 


{continued. 


schools. Such boys would not get a fair- 
chance in a college where they would probably 
form a small minoritj’ of the meinbei's. Again, 
if so long a period as three yeai-s is considered 
necessary for a sxiecial preparation of the pro- 
bationers, surely a considerable portion of this 
time should be spent in India itself, under 
tlie most favourable sui-roundings for special 
study. Moreover, unless a considerable part, ' 
if not the whole, of the expense of this proba- 
tionary period is home hy the Govei-mnent, 
the Civil Service of India will become as close 
a service soeially as is the army at the present 
time. The expenses of Scottish education are 
mnarkably small. No boy, however poor, is 
deten-ed from tlie fullest possible course of 
higher instTOctioiii. But eomxiaTativeiy few 
parents in Scotland could afford to find an 
allowance of anything like lOOf. (to mention a 
vei-y possible sum as a parents’ contribution) 
for several years. 


Professor Dudley J. ^Iedlev. 


Professor Dudley J. Medley called and examined. 


fi4,556. (Chairman.) You have been good 
enougli to send us a written answer, which, I 
take it, represents the opinion of the Univer- 
sity of tilnsgow? — I dunk I may say so. I 
spoke as Chairman of our Appointments 
Committee, and the answer was circulated 
amongst the members of the committee. 
Unfortunately it came after our Session bad 
closed, ^ey were remiested to make any 
criticisms on it, but I have received no 
criticisms, so that I thinlc on the whole you 
may take it that it represents, as near as one 
can get at tlie opinion of so diverse a body, 
the opinion of those who know, that is to say, 
those who are interested in these things. 

o4,oo7. In Glasgow you have had, and 
have, lio system of supervision designed for 
the Indian Civil Service probationers in the 
University ? — No. 

54,558. You have had no probationer 
■wbo liave passed through tlie University 
aftor having passed tlio examination ? — No, 
not in Glasgow. Of course I remember Uie 
system when 1 'was at Oxford. 

54,5.59. Have you any return to show Uie 
number of Glasgow University students who 
have succeeded in passing into the Indian 
Civil Service of recent yeare? — ^1 had one 
made up for the other Commission on the 
Home Civil Service, and I can give you the 
statistics, which are pei-haps all tliat you 
reallj- need. Our average, I think, for the last 
15 years has been two, but it has varied a good 
deal. In one year we had as many as five or 
six, and in one or two years we have had bo 
candidate. The ordinary average of tliose who 
pass and go out to India, I think, is two. 

.54,560. For how many years has the new 
system been in practice by -wbicb students 
enter Glasgow University later than they' 
foi-meriy did? — The matter has been of 
gi'adual growth. 1 Lave been in Glasgow for 
34 years. During my first year or two I know 


for a fact that 1 had one or more students as 
young as 15 in my own class. I slionld have 
said, if I had been asked without any reference 
to our office, that tlie average age of entrance 
now was 17, but the ofBce tells me tliat it is 18, 
which shows how very greatly the whole, thing 
has increased. 

54.561. Is the process continuing ? — I 
suppose the process will not go any further. 
It has been the deliberate policy of the Scotti^ 
Education Department to try and keep the 
boys at school as late as possible by post- 
poning the granting of tlie leaving certificate 
until a certain age, and that policy is appa- 
rently now beginning to Iiave effect. 

54.562. The school-leaving- certificate is 
gi-anted at tlie age of 1 6, is it not ? — I do not 
think it is granted until the age of 17. Aboy 
may take the examination any time after 16, 
but before the certificate is actually granted he 
has to be under two years continuous study at 
t3ie_ same school after the intermediate state, 
which would bring the age up to IS before he 
comes to the Univei-sity. 

54.563. How young have you got students 
now in tlie University ? — I suppose the 
youngest may be 16, but I do not think there 
are very many of them. Seventeen is a 
fair]}' common age for tlie cleverer boys. 

54.564. Have you a regulai- organised 
equipment for giving appropriate leacliing to 
bo3’_s of that age ? — They come into the 
ordinaiy classes. Tlie junior. classes, as tliey 
were called in certain subjects, which were 
originally held because so many came not 
from secondaiy schools but of rather older 
age, died out soon after the time when my 
acquaintance with tlie Scottish Universities 
began. ^ In some slight directions 1 understand 
there is a movement to reintroduce some of 

I®*' of the older students. 

j4,oo6. How would tlie teaching of those 
scliools, in which a boy of 16 would he. 
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compare with the teaching in the higher 
forms of the Secondary Schools in Scotland ? — 

I tliink the true thing to say is that the bo 5 '- 
who comes from a Scottish day school, the 
ordinarj' academy or higher grade school or 
high school, which is the prevalent type in 
Scotland, begins his classical work later than 
the ■ English boy. Perhaps on the whole he 
develops somewhat later, and gets what in 
England would be called the Sixth Form 
teaching at the Universitj'. I do not think 1 
am doing an injustice to the Scottish schools 
in saying that. The number of boys pro- 
ceeding to the Univeiuity from any individual 
school in Scotland and remaining until the 
end of their course is comparatively small. 

54.566. The boj’’ who remained at a Public 
School now until 18 I suppose would enjoy 
the full teaching of a boj’ at the corresponding 
age in an Englisli Public School ? — He is not 
so®advanced in his Classics. He gets rather 
more systematic teaching in his English 
subjects, aud his Matliematics perhaps are 
rather more advanced, but his classical work 
is not nearlj' so advanced. 

54.567. VVhich should you say on the 
whole would give him the best education, 
remaining at the school until 18 or coining to 
you at 16 ? — A few years ago I should have 
said the boy leaving school and coming to 
us. He would probably be marking time in 
his last year or so at school, but when he 
comes to the University, if he is capable of 
taking the classes, he is getting the best 
teaching the countiy can give him. The 
Scottish Universities lay themselves out for 
definite teaching far more than the English 
Universities. The teaching in gi'eal classes 
has developed to a high art in Scotland, and 
the .^ever boy gets, as far as actual definite 
lecture teaching goes, a very mucli better 
training than anything my O.xford e.xperience 
leads me to remembei’ there. 

54.568. Without asking you to make an 
invidious distinction, you would sa 3 ' there is 
not much difference between the teacliiug of 
the Public School and that of the Uuiversitj'? 
— doubt whether the boy in the top form in 
a Scottish school gets quite the same kind of 
teaching as he would get, for example, in 
anj’’ of the real big Public Schools, which 
attract firsisrate men who otherwise might 
work at Oxford. You very seldom get a man, 
who is a Universitj' assistant, going to school 
work unless it is to a headmastersliip. 

54.569. As you know, we are inquiring 
into the possibilities of reducing the age for 
tbe competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. I notice in j'our written answer 
yon say^ : “ Suck an alteration of tbe age as 
“ would make it impossible for the Univemity 
“ candidate to compete, would, so far as the 
“ West of Scotland is concerned (and we 
“ believe the same would be ti-ue of tire whole 
“ of Scotland), entirelj- extinguish the Scottish 
“ system of education as a source of supplj'.” 
In view of the answei-s j'ou have been giving 
to questions I have put to j’ou, do j'ou say it 
would extinguish it, if the age were reduced 
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to the school-leaving age? — Yes; for the 
reason I have given somewhere else in niv 
written answer, namely, that the Scottish 
schoolmasters do not know in the same way 
as the English schoolmastei-s do about the 
pnblic services. The 3 ^ do not suggest it to 
l) 03 rs in the way the English schoolniastere do. 
The bo 3 ' gets his first suggestion from the 
Universit 3 '. 

54.570. Tliat is a defect ver\- easily reme- 
died, is it not? — 1 think not. 1 think it is 
the crux of the whole question. You have 
got to get the type of master who knows about 
the public services. 

54.571. You would not put timt as a per- 
manent obstacle, would vou ? — Yes, a.s far as 
Scotland is couceriied. You have to get a 
man of quite a different training to he a 
schoolmaster before 3 mu get that altered. 

54.572. Yon are offering full educational 
facilities in Scotland at 3 'our Public Schools to 
those who remain until 18, and in yoiir Uni- 
versity to those who come at 16, to enable 
candidates to compete in the University 
Scholarship Examinations ? — Yes, [ think so. 

54.573. So that from the educational point 
of view an examination carefully based upon 
school subjects would not present an 3 ' serious 
difficulties in Scotland ? — None whatever. As 
things are just now, in the Entrance Examina- 
tion the heBv 3 ' premium set upon Classics on 
the one side, and ilatliematies on the other 
side, tell in favour of Oxfoi’d and Cambridge 
as against the Scottish Universities. Our 
Scottish students score in the more general 
subjects, philosophical and historical subjects 
and English, in which it is much more difficult 
to make marks than it is in classical and 
mathematical subjects The marking is lower 
for one tiling. 

54.574. Do 3 ’^Qu have mau 3 ' students who 
take Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships? — 
Some of our best Classics go on to Oxford, two 
or thi'ee a ,vear, and do extremely well. 

54,57.5. I take it that your real objection 
to the lowering of the age is the fact that the 
Indian Civil Service ivill not be sufficiently 
recommended tothebo 3 'sat the Public Schools, 
as there is nobody there at present to do this ? — 
That is in 3 '- first objection to the lowering of 
the age. M 5 ’- second objection is that the boys 
will miss what seems to me a ver 3 ' important 
portion of their training, wliich Scottish 
schools can only slightl 3 - give, but which the 
Universil 3 ' gives, which will enable them to 
hold their own in the management of men and 
affairs, a thing which comes much more 
easily to the boy under the English system of 
Imarding schools. 

54.576. That is due to the country not 
having the boarding school st'sfem ? — No 
doubt it is partl 3 - that. Partly, I think the 
Scot is a stronger individualist than the 
Englishman, and there is no doubt that the 
family pull is tremendous. The school can- 
not get the same influence over tbe bo 3 ’. 

04.577. In spite of those disabilities the 
students from various schools and colleges of 
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Scotland have done pretty -ivell throiigliont 
tlie world ?• — TJiey are reiy amhitious, and 
they work veiy hai-d. They liave plenty of 
grit. T am not a Scot, so that I can speak 
quite openlj' on that subject. 

0-1,578. You are oijposed to anj’ idea of 
allowing Indian Civil Service probationers to 
be congregated in a separate college ? — think 
it would be very much to the disadvantage of 
our type of man. He would not have the 
same chance. 

54.579. He gets a broader and wider train- 
ing all round at a University? — tliink so. 
He has a larger choice of companions; He 
might very easily feel himself out of it among 
a number of men most of whom had had a 
different type of training. 

54.580. Can yon conceive an examination 
being framed for tbe school-leaving age which 
would give an equally fair cliance to boys 
trained in Scottish establishments and to 
boys trained in English establishments? — 1 
have not really thought over the question, and 
1 do not think I could say anything of value 
at a moment’s notice. The subjects are taken 
in different proportions. The English boy 
specialises a good deal, whereas the Scotch 
system of education, which is veiy stoutly 
defended hy large numbers against any 
attempt to specialise, consists of bi'inging up 
four subjects pretty much to the same standard 
for entrance to the Univereity. 

54.581. So that there is a considerable 
dillevenco now between Scotland and Eng- 
land ?— 1 think there is (jnite an appi-eciable 
difference. 

54.582. (.1/r. Mndije.) The statement the 
C liairnian lias put to j-ou regarding the exclu- 
sion of Scottish candidates is qualified veiy 
much, is it not, by your statement that you 
think it would bo a loss ratlier to the public 
and to tbe Empire generally than to schools 
in particular if tlie Scottish schools wore ex- 
cluded from the competition? — 1 do not see 
how it qualifies my first st-atemcnl. 

54.583. It might lie open to (he charge 
that von were thinking more of the interests 
ol Scottish l-iiivei'sities and schools than o£ 
the public services, hut you go on to say; 

„ to think tliat the practical 

exclnaion of the >Scottish student would be 
a loss to the Public Service,” and at the end 
ot that paragraph you say : “ The loss or the 
diminution of the Scottish element which 
„ 1 so conspicuous a part in the 

buifding up of our adiniiiistraiion in India 
”p. “ serious damage to the 'whole 
^inptre. J simply want to’ rescue the fust 
statement from the criticism that .you were 
tlnnking more of the schools tliaii of tlie 
public service generally ?— I ' wrefe the first 
sonlonco under tfic natural impression that T 
was asked here to represent the opinion in 
j-eotland. The second paragi-aph I wrete, J 
lope, as a eiiiv.en of Great Britain, and ns one 
uho IS interested in seeing that the publie 
services do got the best material, and good 
aU-round material. • . 


54.584. As to the relation between 'general 

and specialised training, we have had opinions 
from experienced men in India that the’ best 
profes-sionnl training is to be obtained in actual 
work, somewhat on the principle of solvitur 
amhulando, and that it is so different from 
teaching in schools and colleges that you can 
learn much more in actual practice of what yon 
have to do than in any school training. AVould 
yon be inclined to accept that view ?-;-I tliink 
so, certainlj’. ' 

54.585. You also say: “If, howevbr, the 
“ Commissioners come to tlie .conclusion that 
“ the public interest .demands a substantial 
“ lowering of the age of entrance, we would 

offer one or two short criticisms on the 
“ methods of jtrocedm-e .suggested in the 
“ letter.” I gather from that that you rather 
object to any lowering of tlie age considered 
on its 'merits ?— I object to any substantial 
lowering of tbe age on. its mevifs for The 
reason th.at you mentioned just now in regard- 
to the training in India. 

- 54,586. OVr. Fisher.) How do yon account 

tor the remarkable and sustained successes of 
Scots^ ill and. Cambridge Scbolai^liip 

examinations, if tlie educational standard in 
Scotland is so nmch lower than the educational 
standard in an English .Public School ?— -I did 
not mean it is lower all round. I siinply 
tocau that, ^owing to the fact that they begin 
their classical work later, when they leave 
school and come to Uie Scottish University, 
^ey are not so advanced as the English 
boy going to an Englisb University. A 
Scottish boy does not begin his Classics much 
before he is 12 years old. 

54,587. How do you account for die fact 
that the Balliol Scholarsliips in Classics have 
been carried off year after year by Scotsmen ? 
—The boys have had three or foui- years of 
Uniyci-sitj' training. - " 

. 54,588. The age of flte scholarship can- 
atdates m Oxford being L’jnited to 19, surely 
the Scottish boy who comes to the University 
at 1/ and has two years of classical training 
is able to beat tlie English boj’ of 19 veh' 
largely owing to tlie fact tlmt he has' had a 
widra- training at the Unii-ei-s’ity. Has not 
Uie Scotsman a great advantage owing to the 
fact that he generaUy does leave scliooi earlier 
than Englishman ?—l think the Sedttish boy, ’ 
in leaving his school somewhat younger and 
going up to the Univereity, has a 'great 

04.589. Are we not justified in infening that 
die clevei-®t Scottish boys do as a rule come 
np to the University earlier than the cleverest 

04.590. The.cleverest English bovs I take 
cW^tS^n^l’T" 

amlYslV “XeotTo. 

tile ^ ^ considering 

S^tsmaif as between tbf 

has had a voi tlie Sootsinaii 

^‘tovereity training super- 
imposed perhaps on a slighdy deficient school ' 
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training as against the English hoy’s exclusive 
school training ?- — Yes, hut looking hack on 
Our successful candidates, I think I should he 
disposed to say that that would not work CLuite 
evenlj- all round. Many of our clever hoys 
who have got in are boys who owe their 
development chiefly to the Universit 5 - ; they 
were not discovered until tliej’' came to the 
University. 

51.592. You alluded to a certain number 
of hoys coming to tlie Uuiversitj- at 17 or 17i- ; 
would those tend on the whole to be the 
cleverer boys ? — Certainly. 

54.593. Are we justified in assuming that 
the pick of Scottish intellect still comes to 
the University at 17^? — I do not think I 
could answer that, because I have never 
tested it. 

54.594. On the whole you would say the 
cleverer boys came young ? — .Is far as I can 
remember individuals 1 think 1 woiild say 
that. 

54.595. Therefore if the examination were 
at 195^ they would have had two years of 
University training ? — Such bo 3 's wonld. 
Clever boj’s from the school point of view 
would probablj- have had a couple of j'ears 
training. Manj' of our boys, who under 
present circumstances are successful, are boj's 
who liave not been clever from the school 
point of view ; they have not been good 
Classics or Mathematicians, but thej' have 
developed as Philosophers or Historians along 
lines for which the school offers practicalh- 
little or no outlet. ' Thej* have been discovered 
at tile Universltj' and discovered themselves 
at the Universitj’-, and sometimes even rather 
late in their University career, 

54.596. Is not that veiy often lai’gel.v tlie 
case with English boys also ? — Not so often, I 
think. 

54.597. Does j'our criticism of the standairl 
of teaching in Scottish schools applj'- to schools 
like Eettes and the Edinburgh Academy, or 
is itsiniplj’' confined to the State-aided schools ? 
— It is not confined to the State-aided schools. 
My experience in Glasgow is of the two 
academies, the Glasgow and the Kelvinside 
Academj', which are proprietary schools, not 
State4iided, and the Glasgow High School, 
which is a State-aided secondary school, and 
four higher grade schools in Glasgow. I 
luiow something of the work of them first 
hand. 

54.598. Is it the. case that the masiere of 
Eettes and Glenalmond and the Edinburgh 
Academj' are of verj' much the same tj'pe as 
the masters of English schools? — They are 
not Scottish schools at all, but English schools 
in Scotland. Their tjpe is quite different 
and thej' are staffed almost entirely fi-om 
Oxford aiid Cambridge, not from the Sottish 
Universities. 

54.599. So that j'onr' observations wonld 
not apply to those schools ? — No, my phserva- 
tions would not apply to them. 


54.600. (Mr. Macdonald.) Do yon stiU get 
boj's direct from the Board schools in the 
Glasgow University ?— Yes. Most of onr boys 
have come fi-oni elementary schools through 
the hrgher gi-ade and Secondary Schools. 

54.601. I mean direct from the Board 
scliools, as used to be tbe coininou practice ? 

'A hoy cannot come from an elementary 
school at 14. 

54.602. That used to be the characteristic 
feature of Scottish education, that a hoy went 
to the Uuiveraity straiglit from a Board school, 
or what j'ou call an elementary school. Has 
that now ceased in Scotland? — ^The higher 
age of entry makes it impossible for him to 
some from the elementary school without 
come further help. 

54,60-3. So that now j-ou oiilj- get Univer- 
sitj students through some kind of Secondary 
School like tire Glasgow High .School ? — Yes, 
or luglier grade schools. 

54.604. One of the t-onuty schools sub- 
sidised by county cmmcils ? — Yes, or, to speak 
more corr’ecllj', by the Scotch Education 
Department. 

54.605. That has now become the ordinary 
channel for the supply of students to the 
Scotch rniveiuities? — ^That is so. There is a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction at the 
present moment in Sc'otland owing to the 
attempt of the T)epartmeiit to make tlie 
cluklren frorn rather clislant districts travel by 
train some little distance to secondary centres. 

54.606. Tlie age at wliich j-ou get j-our 
students has been steaclilj- rising? — Yes. 

54.607. And therefore the low age at 
wliiph Scottish students used to apjrear for the 
Indian Civil Sendee and pass into it no longer 
holds good ? — It can no longer hold good in 
the waj- it did. 

54.608. The figures we have had before us 
showing the successes of Scottish students 
when the age was suhstnntiallj' lower than it 
is now will not apply to jrreseiit circumstances 
in Scotland ? — I believe that to he the case. 

.54,609. You gel j-our students at about the 
average age of 18 years ? —The Office tells me 
tlie average age is 18. 

64.610. Do J’OU still maintain the old 
system of dividing j'our curriculum into two 
blocks of two years, an .Vrts curriculum for 
the first two j’ears and a Mathematical ciirri- 
culuin for tlie next two j-eara ? — That has all 
gone. 

54.611. If we drew a line at tlie end of the 
second year it would not now represent as it 
used to represent a definite stage in a 
student’s education? — Not nece-.sarilj'. The 
subjects are aU. on an equality for an ordinaiy 
degree, but you have an adviser in the Faculty 
of Arts whose business is to try and make the 
students take tlie cuiTicuhim in some ordered 
method. 

54.612. Do you still keep flic students for 
four years ? — 'J^hree years for the ordinaiy, 
degree, hut numbere of mj- students take Jkr 
more tlian the ordinaiy number of classes 
requisite. 
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51.013. Is it yotir opinion tlint we conlcl 

not driiw anv lino between tbe ago of 18 and 
21 conveniently for the present Scottish 
University cui*ricnluMi ? — I tniUK you 

could. . , 1 t ^ 

54.014. Once a boy is under your Iiaiuts at 
the average of 18 we ought to disallow any 
ago for tlie competition until he reaches 21 ? — 
1 think at least 21. The Honours students 
take more than tlu-ee years. 

51.615. The ago of 21 does represent on 
the average a distinct stage in your University 
curiiculum ? — For the students who take the 
ordinary degi'ee, but not for our better 
students. 

54.616. Would you say that we have no 
alternative between the ages of 18 to 21 so 
far as Scottish Universities are concerned ? — 
It depends on what material you wish to get 
from us. 

54.617. So far as Glasgow University is 
concerned, if we fix the age at 1 9, that would 
moan that either students would not go to you 
at all, if they wanted to sit for the Indian 
Civil Service* or they would only take a year 
at yonr classes, and dien break with the 
I'nivei-sity studies for tlie purpose of sitting 
for the examination? — I believe tliat in those 
circumstances they would certainly not come 
near us. The ambitious parent who could 
scrape the money together would send his boy 
to a coach where he would get a higlily coueen- 
trnted teaching during that year. 

54.618. (Afr. Sly.) What is the age for the 
Scottish Bursarj’ examination ? — I believe 
there is no limit of age. 

54.619. Do the clever boys who go np to 
the University at 17 or 17'g- nsnally get 
bui-sarics at that age ? — Yes, I think invariably, 
the clever boys from the school point of 'view, 
f want to distinguish carefully between the 
two categories. That tells more, I think, in 
Scotland than it does in England. 

54.620. Can you tell us whether the exa- 
mination for the Scottish Burearies is much of 
the same class, from an educational point of 
view, as the English scholai-sliip examination ? 
No, it is not, ami for this reason. A good many 
of onr hurearies are tied up by certain deeds so 
that we are unable, to devote them to special 
subjects. Some of us have been trying to 
alter the huraaries. First of all we have 
separated the Bursary Examination from tbe 
oi'dinary Entrance Examination with which it 
was tied up for a great number of years, and, 
secondlj', we have been tiying to allow boys 
who are specially strong in certain subjects 
to show their strengtli and to get wdiat in 


England would be called a Classical or Alathe- 
matical Scholai-ship. In Glasgow W'e have 
been able to deal ivith comparatively few on 
those lines. For most of the bursaries it is a' 
general all-round examination.. 

54.621. Not so specialised as the’ English ? 
Not so specialised. 

54.622. {Mr. Qolihale.) Have you any 
Indian students at Glasgow? — Yes. 

54.623. How do they get on with the other 
students on the whole? — They do not come 
into the Avis with which I am concerned, so 
that I am afraid 1 cannot give you any valuable 
answer. 

54.624. You have no personal experience ? 
—No. 

54.625. Have you heard any complaints 
about difliculties arising ? — ^Nothing uilicial ; 
notliing I should be justified in quoting. 

54.626. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Do I 
undeistand you to say that Glasgow University 
would not be able to make any provision for 
establishing a school of Indian studies suppos- 
ing the age were reduced to the school-leaving 
age ? — think it would be much more difiicnlt 
for us to do so than for any of the other 
Scottish Universities. We should have to 
call in specialised aid, retired Indian civilians 
or retired judges or people who Jiad heeu in 
India and knew the lauguago. Glasgow is a 
lesser residential city than any otlier city in 
the United Kingdom, and unless we were able 
to offer much more substantial salaries tliau 
we are in the least likely to be able to olfer, 
I do not see that it would be a matter of 
practical politics. 

54.627. The idea in our mind is something 
very much better than the teaching for the 
Civil Service probationers has been in any 
University. it is something like the esta- 
blishment of an Indian Greats grouped around 
Indian Law, Indian language, and Indian 
History. You do not think it is probable that 
Glasgow would undeitake any^ng of that 
kind ? — ^There would be two difficulties for. 
tbe miiment, fii-sl of all the money difficulty — 
we cannot find money now to devdop our 
existing departments — ajid, secondly, tlie 
question of getting specialists, Edinburgh is 
a city whole a certain number of retired 
Indian civilians live who are veiy glad to ^ve 
the kind of help, and veiy efficient help too. 

54.628. Glasgow does not offer the same 
amenities for a man to retire to ? — 1 am afraid 
not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a sliort time.) 


Sir JoHx SrauTHEBS, K.c.n., u.-t)., Secretary of the Scotch Education Department. 


IV’i-itfeii uiuucijrs relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

[Note. — The following questions were sent 
to Sir John Struthers, wlio, however, desires 
Ins reply to_ he read as a continuous memo- 
randum, as it docs not cover quite the same 
ground as that indicated in the questions.] 


54.629. What is your opinion on the 

suggestion that the age for appearing in the 
o^en competitive examination, for the Indian 
Civil Service should he lowered, so as to 
secui'e hoys at the school-leaving age ? ■» 

54.630. Supposing tlie suggestion to reduce 
the age-limits is accepted, what limits would 
you prefer ? 
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54.631. Wirat should be the character of 

an open competith^ exaiiiiiiation designed 
for hoys of school-leaving age ? In paiticular, 

(a) Should the examination approximate to 
the scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ? (b) Should the examination 

contain a number of subjects all optional, the 
only limitation to the candidate’s freedom of 
choice being contained in the prevision that 
the maximum number of marks which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
exceed a specified amount ? (c) Should the 

examination consist of some compulsoi'y and 
some optional subjects? (d) Should the ex- 
amination be one in Avhich the options are 
classified in gi’oups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate’s liberty of choice is con- 
fined to selecting a certain group ? 

54.632. What regulations would you 
suggest so as to ensure tliat the candidates 
had followed a school course, and had not 
been pi’epared by a crammer ? 

54.633. To what extent could a rigoreus 
test of character and a scrutiny of the school 
record be combined with a competitive exami- 
nation ? 

54.634. Are you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who aiipear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, ■will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how •would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ? 

54,629-34. The question of the suitable age 
for entrance upon active work as a Civil Servant 
in India, and of the necessary preliminary 
preparation of a strictly professional or 
technical kind which is to be given in this 
country, is naturally one which can be 
determined only on actual experience of the 
Service and the working of the present regula- 
tions. It is consequently a matter on which 
I cannot venture to offer any opinion. 

I understand, however, that amoug those 
who have knowledge of the Service there is a 
considerable body of opinion that the Indian 
Civil Servant comes to his work too late, that 
he comes to it staled by a prolonged courae of 
previous study of subjects which have no im- 
mediate bearing upon his future work, and 
with a certain loss of elasticity and freshness 
of mind on taking up duties wliich make a 
complete break with his previous course of 
life and general range of interests. 

{a) Though I cannot express any opinion 
on the particular question, there are certain 
general considerations which make such a 
conclusion prim a facie probable. The ques- 
tion is at bottom a physiolo^cal or psycho- 
logical one. By the age of 23 or 24 a man 
tends to become set, and his range of intel- 
lectual interests tends to become permanent. 
A mail who has pursued his general studies 
up to that age, if he is any good, has probably 
become a specialist (and under this term I 
include specialists in subjects of general edu- 
cation such as Classics and Mathematics). 
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Not only will the further study of his special 
subjects bring no corresponding enhancement 
of his efficiencj’’ for general administrative 
work, but because of narrowing of interest 
make him less adaptable when he takes to 
other occupations. He may become a special 
Univeraity teacher or researcher, or a distin- 
guished student of his subject, but his further 
study of the subject is, to put it at the lowest, 
not likely to enhance his efficiency as an ad- 
ministrator. The case is still more serious 
when he is pursuing these advanced studies, not 
from love of the subject or from disinterested 
motives, but mainly in order tliat he may 
score marks in examination, and have done 
urith the subject. Staleness in such a case 
is inevitable, and I may illustrate the point 
by a remark of an Oxford tutor of mj’ time 
who asked how it was (speaking from his 
personal experience, which might be, of 
course, limited) that students who came up to 
Oxford to take up again subjects wliich they 
had already taken up in their University 
Course in a Scotch University, came up, as he 
said, “ with their springs broken.” 

(b) There is another argiunent on general 
grounds in favour of lowering tlie age. It is 
a social or economic one. I tliink it would 
be generally admitted tliat entrance to Civil 
Service posts of whatever grade should be 
made accessible to every class of the com- 
munity provided they show the necessniy 
ability along with the necessary qualities of 
character and initiative. You handicap the 
poorer classes of the community, and tend to 
preserve these appointments for the more 
well-to-do classes, if you prolong their course 
of general education beyond the point which 
is necessary to test their lulative capacity, 
while at the same time giving them a good 
all-roimd preparation for their future work. 
In Scotland, it’ is true, there is a considerable 
provision of money for assisting students of 
insufficient means in their career at the Uni- 
vereities, but even there there can be little 
doubt, 1 think, that the field of selection of 
able candidates is unnecessarily narrowed by 
the late age at which the selection is made. 

(c) On consideration of the whole matter, 

1 am not disposed to put the blame for tlie 
want of elasticity and adaptabilit3'^ that is 
complained- of entirel3'' upon the late age of 
selection. 1 tliink the methocl of selection 
has even more to do with it. The prolonged 
and severe course of subjects which are taken 
up primarily for examination purposes, and in 
which the student may or maj’ not have a real 
living interest, leaves the student pumped out. 
The method of selection leaves out of account, 
veiy largelj’^ if not wlioUj', certain considera- 
tions of character and practical qualities which 
ai’e scarcelj', if at all, less important than 
intellectual abilitj-. But even as regards intel- 
lectual ability, a competitive examination, 
however carefullj' arranged — and I think tlie 
present examination is a very good one of its 
kind — is a verj- rough-and-read}" measure of 
comparative merit. 
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It lias lieen suggested that tlie seloctioii 
should ho made at an age corresponding to 
the usual age of leaving the typical Secondai'y 
School. This is a suggestion rrhich for 
various reasons I ivas inclined to look at 
favourahly, and though I am not even now- 
prepared to rule it out as a possible alternative 
— it may even he the best practically possible 
— T must say that on consideration I see con- 
siderable difficulties and disadvantages. 

(o) The first is again the psydiological 
one. Tlie mind (I am speaking of boys) as 
18 to 19 is immature. Taking the age at 
from IS to 19, it is not a safe age at which to 
lest the coraparativo intellectual abilities of 
candidates. The average boy has by no meaiw 
completed his intellectual development, and it 
is quite certain that many of those who prove 
file belter men in later life arc relatively back- 
ward at tills age, and would show up badly in 
a written examination if that were to he taken as 
the sole or the main test of individual capacity. 

(&) But thei-e is another argument of eveii 
gi-cator importance. Hchool discipline and 
instnietioii is one thing; University study is 
quite a different thing, and tends to develop 
quite different qualities. The conditions of 
life are much fi-eer. The student has a per- 
sonal responsibility and initiative which ai-e 
not ijossiblo in school, and which tend to 
develop qualities tvliich the school from its 
very nature tends to repress rather tlian en- 
courage. I tliink there is no doubt that a 
general education is incomplete and unsatis- 
factory unless it has its culmination in a period 
longer or shorter of Univei-sity study. 

(c; Thirdly, there arc certain subjects, 
whicli are scarcely suitable for school study, 
and which, at all events in point of fact, are 
not an integral part of the course of study 
in practically any existing school. I refer 
specially to the group of philosophical studies 
which have been long a distinguishing feature 
of the Scottish Universities, which used to lie 
a necessary part of every degree courae, and 
which undoubtedly in the hands of a capable 
teacher liad a great effect in broadening men’s 
minds and stimulating intellectual interest in 
the case of the general student to an extent, 
in my opinion, appertaining to no other sub- 
ject of the curriculum. I think, therefore, 
that a certain period of Univei-sity study, say 
two years, ought to he considered an integral 
liart of that absolutely general and nou-pro- 
Icssioual education by wliich the relative 
intellectual abilities of students are to be 
tested, and that any selection of candidates 
made before this stage on grounds of general 
ability will fall far short of being. satisfactory 
if wc take the examination test as decisive. 

_ I ought to say that what 1 have said under 
this head is expounded with great clearness 
and ability by Professor Bm-not, of St. Andrew’s, 
in a pamiihlct on- “ The Task of the Secondary 
School.” and I am not a little indehteiLto this 
pamphlet for a clearing up of my ideas on 
this subject. . ' . 


■Assuming that the comparative examina- 
tion test in its present form is to be retained, 
and that the selection of candidates is- to he 
made on the ground of attainment in subjects 
of genca-al education — excluding subjects 
which have a direct professional significance — 
at an age .when that general education may ■ 
be assumed to be reasonably complete — the 
question remains. In what maimer is the 
selection to he ihnde? Two steps seem to me 
to he indispensable — 

(1) IVe must guard the school against 
premature specialisation, and particnlai-ly 
against the study of professional subjects, and 
even against the premature study of sucli 
subjects, c.g., philosophical subjects, as should 
properly form part of the University course. 
In Scotland this end -will be easil 5 '- secured by 
making the obtaining of the' leaving certi- 
ficate by a certain age a necessary preliminary 
to considei-alinn for selection at a later stage 
after the completion of a certain coni-se of 
University education. 

There is not at present any general leaving 
certificate in England, but I nndei-stand that 
the institution of such a certificate is under 
consideration, and till such a certificate is in- 
stituted, a qualifiying examination in certain 
prescribed subjectSi which should correspond 
as clbselj'' as possible witli the 'normal course 
of the various tyi>es of Secondary Schools, 
might serve the purpose. 

■ (2) The precise subjects oh -which the com- 
petition w'ill take place will have to he. carefully 
studied, and probably for this purpose ' the 
appointment of a small cominittee oh'wliicli 
both schools and Universities are represented 
would be desirable. All tire school subjects 
admissible for the leaving certificate wortld 
have to he included, and certain University 
subjects — ^non-professional-^ifiiglit possiblj' be 
made compulsory, but the range of selection 
of subjects .will in any case be very mhch 
nan-ower than that of the present- competition. 
The question, of the eqniyaloiicc of subjects 
as regards marks would also have to he' care- 
fully considered. 

The primary object of requiring the leaving 
certificate at a certain age as a preliminary to 
adnrissibilitjf for selection is to guard against 
the possibility of the Secondary Schools being 
depleted by-premature entrance to tire Univer- 
sity, or by resor-t to cramnrer-s. On tlris point 
I ought to add that it is an esseirtial par-t of my 
pi-oposal that an htteirdance at IJniversitj- 
classes in certain of the subjects selected for 
examination for a certain length of tiTne-»voald 
be essential. 

One obvious difficulty of the foregoing plan 
would be the leaving of sufficient time for 
special Indian studies, for which,- I under- 
stond, .the present prohatiopary year is con- 
sidered to-be insufficient. If-tw'o yearns were 
i-equired for tlris purpose, .then .the, selection 
of subjects of general education would, have 
to be made ‘by the pge - of 2T - (reckoning 
from August Ist) .at,, latest; and) ■ in -that 
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case, the latest age of taking the lea^nng 
certificate 'ivoiild have to be 19. Tliis is 
the lowest age at which, having regard to 
the present position in Scottish schools, it 
would he reasonable to make the leaving 
certificate an absolute requirement. Ha'\'ing 
regard to the conditions of the award of tlie 
leaving certificate, there is no great need, I 
think, to fix a lower as well as a maximum 
limit of age, and I think it is not improbable 
that in process of time it might he possible to 
lower tlie age at which the leaving certificate 
would be required to 18. But if the practical 
difficulties in the way of following out such a 
course as I have suggested were found to be 
too great, and if no other suitable alternative 
for the competitive written test can he found, 
then, notwithstanding the objections which I 
have already luged, the next best expedient — 
in the meantime, at all events — might be to 
fall back ripon selection at the school-leaving 
age, accompanied by a definite Universitj’’ 
course for those selected, extending over three 
or four years, which should be in part pre- 
scribed with reference to the candidate’s future 
work, i.e., study of Law, Indian vernaculars, 
&c., but which would still leave the student a 
considerable freedom of choice as regards other 
subjects of University study, which would 
enable him to qualify for the ordinaiy degree. 
While leaving considerable freedom of choice 
to the student as regards these additional 
subjects, it might be reasonable to require 
that the student shoxdd submit his proposed 
subjects of study to some authority for 
approval, and I take it that means would 
be taken to secure that his study of the various 
subj ects, both prof essional and non-professional, 
was genuine and fi-uitful. For this pui-pose 
again, a small committee, representative both 
of the India Office and of the Universities, 
would be useful. 

I have ■ discussed the matter liitherto on 
the supposition that the general competitive 
test is to be retained. I need not recapitulate 
the objections to that test as a sole or main 
ground of selection or as to its comparative 
um-eliability for its professed purpose, namely 
the determination of comparative intellectual 
ability. In our experience of the leaving 
certificate examination — though this examina- 
tion is a non-competitive one — we have become 
very much alive to these defects, and in so far 
as the measm’e of intellectual ability goes, we 
have had free recoui-se to the school record of 
the candidate, and to the masters’ classification 
of the students as regards abilitj' in particular 
subjects, in determining pass or failure. We 
have derived great aid from this source, and 1 
think there is little doubt that, mth this aid, 
our classification of the students is much more 
acom'ate than if we had depended upon the 
written papers alone. There ai’e some subjects 
of ordinary school work which really cannot 
be adequately tested by means of written 
papers, and certainly not by five or 10 minutes’ 
oral examination. If you leave these subjects 


out of account altogether you undoubtedly 
tend to disturb the balance of tlie school 
cmriculum. Inevitably, in the ordinary school, 
attention ivill be concentrated upon the sub- 
jects which count in the examination and 
others which do not so count will tend to be 
neglected. I am speaking of ordinary school 
subjects, but there are other mattera which 
every true teacher regards as of supreme im- 
portance which cannot be represented by 
examination marks, but which are a necessary 
element in forming a judgment as to the 
character or capacity of the pupil, and his 
usefulness for the work of life. ’These a good 
teacher Imows perfectl3' well, and if j-ou ask 
him which of his boj's leaving school are 
likely^ to do best in a particular occupation he 
will, as a rule, have no hesitation as to his 
decision. I do not know how far it would ever 
be possible to take account of the teacher’s 
judgment as to the more elusive elements of 
character in selecting candidates for a public 
post, but fr-om our experience it is quite certain 
that we can safely do as regards relative 
proficiency in the ordinary school subjects, 
and if a selection of candidates is to be made 
at school-leaving age, I certainlj" think the 
teacher’s opinion as to the proficiency of the 
pupil in the various subjects shovdd be taken 
into account as it is now in the leaving certifi- 
cate, probably even to a greater extent than 
we at present see our way to do. If tliat were 
done, it is worth while considering whether 
there is any necessity for setting a separate 
competitive test from that of the leaving cer- 
tificate. It is true that that examination is a 
non-competitive one, but its results would 
guarantee that a candidate who had obtained 
the certificate was at least worth considering. 
In view of the claims of other professions and 
other openings in life, I doubt whether the 
number of candidates who would declare for 
the Indian Civil would be excessive. The total 
number of successful candidates last j'ear was 
1711, and I doubt if more than a small pro- 
portion of those — say 100-150 — were likelj^ 
to think of the Indian Civil Service. U the 
number were not too large, then I think a much 
more satisfactorj' selection could be made than 
could be done bj'' a separate competitive 
examination by appointing a conunittce who 
would summon the candidates before them at 
suitable centres, study their school record and 
their work at the leaving certificate beforehand, 
obtain a full confidential report fi-om the teacher 
as to the candidate, and after a thorough-going 
oral examination make the selection. 

If the plan in sections numbered (1) and ^2) 
of the foregoing precis, for which, on the whole, 

I have expressed a preference, were followed, 
then I certairrly think that an important con- 
sideration in the selection of candidates would 
be a consideration of the report of profe.ssors 
(whose classes those students will have neces- 
sarily attended) as to the relative capacity of 
the competitors attending their class. There 
would be several reports on, each student Irom 
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rlilTeientprofessoi-sivhich would teiul tocoi-rect. 

the liias or idiosyncrasy of any individual 

profcsson^^ anotlier suggestion wliioli may 
not lie practical politics for Ine inoineiit 
lint wliich r tliink deserving of more con- 
sideration than I have been able to give 
it The educational system ol Scotland, 
including the Llniversity system, runs on quite 
different lines from that of Eiigland, and any 
c’enerol competitive examination of the im- 
portance of that for the Indian Civil Service 
lends to exercise a resti-ictiiig effect upon 
educational development in one or other, or it 
may be in both countries. There are, I under- 
stand, taking one year with anotlier, about oO 
appointments made each year, for which tliw-e 
are aliout 200 candidates. Ifight it not he 
possible to assign a fair proportion of those 
vacancies to Scotland ? Further, to assign to 
each Univei-sity in Scotland a number of ap- 
pointments corresponding to the number of 
Indian Civil .Service candidates who (having 


obtained the leaving certificate) elect that 
centre for their furdicr course of study', and 
leave the selection in each Univorsit. 3 '’ to be 
made on the report of the professora who have 
taken part in the instruction of those students 
according to a sj'llabus of classes prescribed 
or pennitted for candidates. It is quite true 
that a candidate wlio was rejected in one 
Universitj- fas being bej-ond the number 
allotted to it) might have been accepted in 
another Universitj', but the ull.imate selection 
would be at least as fair between candidates 
and much more satisfactory on general grounds 
than the present selection by general com- 
petitive examination. It is possible tliat there 
maybe an objection in Scotland to an arrange- 
ment of this sort on the gi-ound that Scotland 
ivas ]ikelj'‘to do better in a free competition as 
between the two countries, but, ardent Scots- 
man as 1 am, J am not prepared to maintain 
that intellectual abilitj- is a perquisite of 
Scotsmen in a greater degree than of English- 
men. 


Sir Joiix .SritmiiERS, k.c.b., 

5-1, 0.^5. (^Chairman.) You ai-e the Secretaiy 
of the Scotch Education Department ?—Y'es. 
iilay I just say a word in explanation of the 
written answer which I sent in ? Firot of all 
I do not pretend to have thought out tliis 
subject very thoroughly, and I should not have 
volunteered evidence ; hut I am veiy willing 
to give all the assistance I can. 1 have no 
(uit-and-dried scheme to put before you as a 
solution of j'our difficulties. Secondly, since 
drafting luj' answers mj* opiidon on a few 
points has been somewhat modified. 

51,63(3. You will deal with that, perhaps, 
as we go through your evidence. Is what you 
have written your own pcraonal opinion, _ or 
may it he regarded as representing the opinion 
of your Department ? — It is ahsolulel j' m j- own 
personal opinion, but so far as I know it is 
in entire consistency witli the ijolicj- of my 
Department. 

54.637. 1 see j’ou express tlie opinion that 
lowering the age may tend to make the Seiwice 
accessible to a larger number of candidates ? — 
That is so. I am speaking especiallj' of Scotland. 

54.638. Is that on account of the slender 
means of the candidates ? — Yes. If j-on oblige 
a man to staj' at the Univei-sitj’ till he is 23 
or 21, before he becomes eligible or has a 
good cliancc for an Indian Civil Ser\'ice or a 
Home Civil Service appointment, he is veiy 
often driven to seek some otlier occupation 
which brings him in a living sooner. 

51.639. You sec dilficulties, however, in 
Slaving a lower age? — It is not so much in 
having a lower age, as lowering it to an age 
which coiTCsponds to the usual school-leaving 
time in Scotland. The difficulties 1 have 
pointed out refer to any proposal to select 
candidates at about 1 8 or 19, immediately on 
their leaving school or towards tlie completion 
of their school curriculum. The first diflictilty. 


LL.D., called and examined. 

wliich I call a phj'siological, or I’uther a psj'clio- 
logical one, is that at that age boj'S are imma- 
ture. Some hoys are veiy .slow in development, 
and many boj's, who would be put aside at an 
examination at 18 or 19, may develop veiy 
useful qualities, and may be much better men 
later on. But the point which inixircsses itself 
most on me about tliis is that some experience 
of University life and University methods of 
study is of overwhelming importance from the 
point of view ol general education. It is a 
tiling which no sdiool qua school can give, 
and I thiidc it is reallj' indisxjcnsablo to the 
complete general education of eveiy man wlio 
is going to enter the public services. 

54.640. Regarded from the point of vipw 
of the efficiency of the Service, xirovided tliero 
is a Univereity course, it does not much matter 
whether it conies before or nflei- the examina- 
tion ? — ^That is so. What really affects mj' 
opinion that selection shquld be made after a 
University course is my belief that it is not 
easy to make a good choice from amongst hoj's 
of 18 or 19. 

54.641. But you lay it down as an essential 
condition that, if die age is reduced to the 
school-leaving age, thei-e should he a protracted 
period at the Universitj'? — Certainly. There 
is another consideration against absolute 
selection at the school-leai’ing age, which 
has ocem-red to me since I dictated my 
answer. It is that there is at present, under 
Civil Service regulations, an intermediate 
examination, of which the age is 18 to 19i, 
and of wliicli the subjects are very largely 
those of the Secondaiy School ; and if j'ou 
make the age 18 to 19.j or thereaboxils, then 
J'OU. draw upon preciselj' the class xvho are 
going in for tliis intermediate examination for 
aj^oiiitment to the Home Civil Service, and 
■which is I'egarded rather as equivalent with. 
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tlie Second Division clerk than with the First 
Division clerk ; that is to saj-, you have no 
longer tlie broad line of distinction in general 
education between your First Class in the Civil 
Service and your Second Glass. I think that 
is a practical point which must not he over- 
looked. 

54.642. You mean tlie examination for the 
Second Class is practically the same as the 
CertificatB examination ? — It is on the level of 
a school-leaving certificate, and the age corre- 
sponds to the school-leaving age. 

54.643. May the sdliool-leaving certificate 
examination be regarded as the highest 
standard that can he expected of a hoy at 
that age ? — The school-leaving examination is 
a non-coinpetitivo examination. It is an exa- 
mination to test reasonable efficiency on the 
whole school course, and ought to be, on the 
whole, on the level of the average pupil. 
There are many boys in the school who, of 
course, can show a much higher level of attain- 
ment, in particular subjects at all events, than 
we demand in our examination. 

54.644. Wotdd you saj’ that an examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service at the schooi- 
leaidng age could be framed on a higher 
standard than that in force for the school- 
leaving certificate examination without going 
outside the cnrriculmn of what the boy has 
been taught ? — I verj* inudi doubt it. I think 
in that case the examination would have a 
bad influence on the school. It would tend 
to boys being craimned in the department in 
wliich they showed special promise, to the 
neglect of their general all-round education. 

54.645. AVe have been told that there are 
boys who leave the Secoiidaiy Schools in Scot- 
land and go the University at about the age 
of 17 ? — That is comparatively rare. The 
average is certainlj’^ over 18. 

54.646. But they range from 17 up to 

— ^The great bulk are from 17 to 19. There 
are stragglere coming in at ages after that. 

64.647. I suppose those boys who elect to 
go to the University at that age, 17 to 19, go 
through a course similar to the final stages of 
education in the ordinary public school 7 — To 
a certain extent they continue their study of 
tlieir school subjects, but only to a moderate 
extent. Thej' begin to take up subjects wliich 
have never been touched on in school — such 
as various branches of iihilosophy, mental and 
moral philosoiihy, and history. History has 
been taken in the school undoubtedly ; it is a 
necessary part of the school curriculum, but it 
is studied in a tlifferent way and with a 
different outlook in the University. Also 
subjects like political economy and various 
others of what you might call the sociological 
group, are taken up quite fresh at the Uni- 
A'ersity without any direct preliminaiy prepa- 
ration in the Secondary School. 

.54,648. Which type of boy would jw! say 
had got the best educational equipment at the 
age of 19^ in Scotland to-day — die boy who 
had remained at a Public School until he was 


19, or the hoy who had left school at 17, and 
gone to a University? — I should have very 
little hesitation in saying that the boy who 
had left school early — not too early — to go to 
the University was the better equipped. He 
will have got an experience of two quite 
different methods of study. He is no longer 
a pupil following his master, taking in his 
instructions in the form in which his master 
chooses to give it him, but he is an inde- 
pendent inquirer, so to speak, up to a iioint. 

54.649. Y^ou also suggest that in the event 
of tlie examination being at the school-leaving 
age, a small Committee might he appointed 
on which both schools and Universities could 
be represented, with a view to working out its 
most suitable form ? — That was meant to meet 
tlie case of an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service at an age like 21. If yon have your 
examination at the school-leaving age, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, I think yon must do 
one of two things ; either you must conform 
to the present standard of the leaving certi- 
ficate examination, or yon must convince 
pnbUc opinion, and particulary school opinion, 
in Scotland, that a modification of the present 
leaving certificate standard is necessary. 

54.650. Y^our Committee would still, I sup- 
pose, he capable of framing a suitable examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service for the school- 
leaifing age ? — Yes, e.xcept that it would be 
difficult to reconcile the existing standard of 
the leaving certificate e.xamiiiation with the 
standard which you would wish to set up for 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service. 
The one examination will be competitive, and 
the other non-competitive, but both would 
cover the same field of work, and neither 
ought to allow the omission of subjects, which 
are now considered necessary in the school 
curriculum, nor on the otlier hand should they 
impose subjects which opinion in Scotland has 
not thought a necessary part of the scliool 
cmriculnm. 

54.651. Assuming that the age fixed for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination was 19, 
would candidates be drawn both from the 
schools and the Univereities ? — No, 1 think 
not. At 19 there would be very few candi- 
dates from the Universities. If ,vou want men 
from the Universities the lowest age would 
he 21. 

34.652. Would not a Scotch boy have an 
advantage over an English boy liy having had 
a year's training at a University prior to his 
entering for the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion? — 1 should think on the whole he would, 
but if yon are going to have a competition at 
the school-leaving age, unless there is an actual 
difference in this respect as between England 
and Scotland, I do not see wh3' either should 
attend a Univeraity. 

54.653. But, if tlie examination is held at 
19, would not the Scotch candidate ordinarilj' 
be leaving his school a year before so as to 
have a year's training at the Univereitj' ? — 
Y'es, that is so. But could not tlie English 
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candidate do tlic same ? If it paid liiin better 
to go up to the TTiiivei-sily at 18, there is 
nothing to prevent liiin. _ 

■ 5-1,654. That raises the question, does it 
not, of the relative efiiciency of tlic schools in 
the two countries ? — If you liad an examination 
for both countries, which insured that the boy 
was being examined just as lie left school, and 
that he could not appear, if he had been to a 
Univei-sity, tliat would be a fair arrangeinent 
as between the two countries, in spite of the 
fact that there is a prefound difference between 
the organisation of the schools in Scotland 
and in England. But such a solution would 
necessitate the appointment of a Couiinittee to 
consider carefully what should be the subjects 
for the examination, and how they_ suited the 
curriculum of the i-espeetive countries. 

51.055. You suggest in the latter part of 
your answeis that certain vacancies might 
possibb' be assigned definitely to Scotland? 
— I put in that point tor consideration, not 
that I am pressing it in anj- way. 1 cannot 
say that I regard it myself as a very practicablo 
proposition, but the point is this, that the 
whole of the educational arrangeraeiits in 
Scotland, both of tlie Secondaiy Schools and 
of the rniversities, proceed on veiy different 
lines to what they do in England, and it is 
hcarcoly possible to devise an examination 
which will do justice to the schools and 
i’nivereities of both countries, whereas if wo 
had a certain number of jilaees assigned to 
Scotland, to be competed for by men who had 
gone through a precisely, or at least an approx- 
imately similar training, the matter would be 
a vciy simple one. 

54,050. In spite of the differences yon 
mention, do not numerous Scotch students 
obtain scliolai’shix>sat Oxford and Cambridge? 
— I liave no accurate information as to that. 
A certain number of Scotchmen come up from 
the Scotch Universities at one stage or another, 
hut I do not know that the proportion is very 
large, and I rather think it is not growing, 
but nitlior diminisliiii", if anything. 

54.657. To wliat do you attilbute that r — 
It is difficult to say. I should say probably 
to a rising staiuliird in the Scotch Univeraitles. 

54.658. '^Phey can get all they w.ant in 
Scotland without coniiiig to England ? — ^Yes, 
and secondly, that a groat inducement in obi 
times, in my own time for example, to come 
to Oxford or Camhridge, after having had a 
certain course at a Scotch Univereity, was 
that that was by far the easiest way of 
obtaining certain apiiointments. That was a 
very practical reason. 

54,639. But as a matter of fact a great 
many Scotch students Jiave won scholai-sliips 
at O.Kford and CaiiibridgCi have they not? — 
Undoubtedly. 

54,CG0. And they have done tliat in sjjife 
of the differences in the systems of education 
botweea Scotland and Englaml ? — ^That is so, 

54,661. So that, as-suniiiig an examination 
were' framed soiiiowhat on the lines of tlie 


Oxford and Camliridge Scholarships, Scotch 
students would liavo a fair chance of passing? 
— 1 would put it the other way, if i might. 
Suiiposing the Indian Chdl Seiwice Examiiia- 
tioii were framed on the lines of the leaving 
certificate ex.aiuination of Scotland, would 
the candidate from the English Public School 
for a Univei-sity Sch'olarahip have" 'a' 'lair 
chance? . " • - 

54,602. 1 am onlj'- putting the question- to 
you upon the basis of your own experience ? 
— I tliink the Scotch student would be Imndi- 
capped, but not insuperably. 

54.663. Have you anything further to say 
with regard to yoiir suggestions for a pro- 
bationarj- peiiod extending over tiu-ee or four 
.years, and for a certain freedom of' choice as 
regards subjects at the- Univereity ? — Perhaps 
I can make my position a- little -dearer. 
There are Uiree alternatives. Fii-st, -hoj's 
may he selected at tlie school-leaving age. 
This we liiivc already discussed. Secondly 
— what I favour — young men may be taken 
after a school education, vouched for by the 
possession of' ' a leaving certificate, yimd 
followed by u cavefulls'-considered- course "of 
Univei-sity studj'. Tliirdly, students who have 
satisfai.'torily completed a Seeondai'j'' Schopl 
coui-se in Scotland, and who have obtained 
leaving ceitificates, maj- ^ lie admitted to a 
University coui-se specially designed' for the 
Indian Civil Service, and selection made from 
amongst them at the end of that course. ' 

64.664. Do you think the Scotch Univer- 
sities would he able to give adequate training 
in Oriental classic.al languages and in the 
Oriental vernaculai's ? — Yes, I think -'the}' 
would he able to do that. I tliink most of 
them now give iiistniction in Sansln'it and 
Hebrew and Ai'abic — Hebrew, of couree, not 
being a subject of special importance from 
your point of view. All that would be I'e- 
quired would be tenchere of certain vernacu- 
lars. Yliother they would all tliink it worth 
Avliile to go in for tliis I do not know. 

54.665. Do successful candidates at the 
Indian Civil Sei'vice Examination actually 
pass their year's probation at the Scotch 
Universities ? — I have not made any personal 
study of the Indian ■' Civil Service and its 
arrangements, and I have very little personal 
knowledge of where the probationers go. 

54.666. Do you think tliat aii.ytliing in the 
uiitui e of a character test can he introduced 
into a competitive examination on practical 
lines? — 1 think so. There arc two rather 
diffoi-eiit things which I think one has to 
consider. _ There is, .first of all, character in 
the sense' in which you are prohiibly using 
the word. This it would be hard to include. 

.V® auotlicr thing which presents less 
difficulties, namely, tlie teacher’s opinion .as 
to the proficiency of tlie student in a par- 
ticiilar subject. TJiis could be used to modify 
tlie results of the witten examination. ^Ye 
constantly do this in tlie leaving-certificate 
examination.' • ■ ' 
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‘ 54,607. That is an opinion with regard to 
educational jiroliciency, not as to diameter ? 
T-T-That is so. What happens is that, notwith- 
standing the fact that AB does less well in 
Latin in the written examination than CD, if 
OUT inspector is satisfied, on the evidence put 
before him, and of supplementary tests, tliat 
as a matter of fact AB is the more proficient 
in Latin of the two, he makes allowance 
accordingly, quite apart from character. 

54.668. Have you put that system into 
practice ? — Yes, a great deal. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think there is any doubt in the 
minds of any of us, who have had practical 
experience, of the working of examinations, 
that what we should aim at is not so much to 
test the teacher’s judgment by the ivritten 
examination as to test the m-itten examination 
by the teacher’s judgment. Thus, if there is 
any difference of opinion as to whether a boy 
should pass or not in Latin, we have two tests. 
There is first, the actual results of the written 
examination, and secoadl 3 ’, the school recoril 
of the boy. If the school record coiTesponda 
generally with the results of the written 
examination, well and good, but where them 
is a divergence we prefer the school record 
as a guide. 

54.669. To what examinations do you applj' 
this scheme ? — To all individual subjects in 
the leaving-school examination where there 
is any question of doubt. I ought to saj' that 
in the majoritj" of cases there is no divergence. 
Verj' often the actual order of merit is the 
same by both tests. But suppose we found in 
a particular examination, say French, that the 
order of merit of the candidates, as brought 
out by the written examination, differed 
widely from tliat given by the school records 
of a number of schools, then the conclusion 
would be tliat the examination had not been 
satisfactoiy. 

54.670. You are able to apply that test to 
a qualifying examination sueli as the school- 
leaving certificate, but do j'ou think j’ou can 
use it equally for a competitive examination ? 
— ^I think so. We could make out bj' this 
system a comparative order of merit in any 
subject of school work, which would give more 
accurate results than any single examination 
.paper. 

54.671. Do jmu think you could do it 
effectivelj'' 'without causing a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction ? It would mean, I suppose, that 
a boj' who passed well on paper might be 
supeiseded bj”^ a boj’’ who had not ? — Un- 
doubtedlj', and -tliere would bo diflioulti' in 
England,' I think. But in Scotland the people 
interested — the schools and the seholai-s — have 
become so accustomed to it that it is very 
seldom that anj' question is raised. Now and 
again we have a protest. We have pushed the 
procedm'e to this extent, that sometimes a boy 
who has passed in the in-itten examination in 
.a particular subject, but who has a bad school 
record, is actuallj' rejected. 


54.672. You suggest, I think, a quaUfyiiig 
as distinguished fi-om a competitive examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service ? — ^Yes. If 
selection could be made at a later age than 19, 
saj"^ at 21, 1 shordd like to see candidates 
complete their Secondary- School coui-se, and 
then pass through the Univeraitj' before being 
finally selected, and at the selection I should, 
like to take count of the opinions of the 
individual professors, who had had experience 
of the actual work of the various students. 

54.673. Yon think such a scheme woxdd, on 
the whole, iiroduce a better lot of candidates 
than a competitive examination?-^! tliink so, 
but it would onh' be relativelj' better. I do 
think the whole sj’stem of selection bj’ com- 
petition on a single paper is very haphazard. 
In actual experience the relative order of merit 
in an examination has vei'y little reference to 
the capabilitj' of a man for doing his work 
afterwards. Supposing j’-ou have a sufficientlj' 
high qualifying test, I do not know tliat com- 
petition gives you a much better selection than 
what j'ou would get bj"^ taking men almost at 
random. In point of fact, taking the second 
division men in mj' office, I shoidd saj' that on 
tire whole the better work is done hymen who 
were lelativelj- low down when they come in. 
The high standard you can get should be fixed, 
but having got that standard, 1 do not think it 
is easj' by a mere examination test to put men 
in anjdhing like their actual order of merit. 

54.674. You would like, in fact, to lay 
down a high qualifying standard, and from the 
men qualified to allow those who had been in 
contact with the students to select? — Yes. To 
put it quite bluntly, 1 think, if you had a 
high qualifying test, and admitted more men 
to a particular service than jmu actually 
i-equired, and then tested them further in the 
actual discharge of their duties, and so 
eliminated the weaker after a time, that that 
would be by far the most satisfactorj'- waj- of 
settling the question. But I do not put that 
forward as a iirnctical proposal, because I am 
afraiil that public opinion at the present day 
would not accept it. Short of that, hoivever, 
I do think that, having fixed a higli qualify- 
ing test, the order of merit of these men 
should not be determined wholfy bj' their place 
in the written examination, but that it should 
also, be tested by taking into account the 
opinion of the teachers on their work. I am 
not speaking of character at the present 
moment, though I think something could he 
done in tliat direction also by the appointment 
of a small Committee of properly qualifierl men 
who would take the written examination 
results and collate them with other sources of 
evidence as to the candidate’s merit, and from 
that arrive at a decision. It would not be a 
perfect decision, but I think it would be a great 
improvement on a mere selection Iw an 
examination on a set of papers. 

54.675. Although the competitive sj'siem 
undoubtedly presents difficulties, I take it the 
scheme j"Ou put forward also has some draw- 
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backs?— I think it has. It presents very 
coiisirleniblc clifliculty as to acceptance l)y the 
public. 

54,07(j. It might lead to cert.ain misundcr- 
stiiiiiliiigs, might it not? — Yes, they would 
have to bo faced. 

54,677. Do you tliink you would get 
appreciably better results? — I do think so. 
Frankly I do think that trusting to purely 
competitive examinations on written subjects 
is almost a sort of subterfuge. No one will 
face the responsibility of selection. They 
want to put it on to an anonymous examiner 
or a chance selection of subjects. 

.54,678. You said you distinguished this 
particular educational test from the chai-acter 
test. Is there anything 3 ’ou want to say with 
regard to introducing a character test ? — 
should like such a Committee as 1 have 
suggested, who are going over the results of 
the written examination, and taldng account 
of other evidence as to the candidates’ com- 
petitive ability or merit, also to take account 
of evidence as to character. 

54,079. Do j'ou mean that marks should be 
given for character, or whatever corresponds 
to marks ? — ^It is a very difficult thing to reduce 
to marks, I think. But supposing I were in a 
rcspotisible position, such as my present one, 
and had the selection of candidates, I should 
like to have them examined, and I should like 
to have positive evidence on paper of what 
they knew about certain things. I would also 
like to have, as I have at present, testimonials 
and accounts of work from their teachere, and 
also from men with whom thej' have come in 
contact. A.S a matter of fact, I take all that 
into account when aijpointing a man to such 
a position, for example, as Inspector of 
Schools. 

54.680. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Can j'ou give 
me a rough idea as to how many men who 
are educated in Scotland, get into the Indian 
Civil Service at the present time, on the 
average ? — I am afraid I have not gone into 
that, and I caimot saj- definitely. It might be 
rather dillicidt to find out, because some men 
jiass into a Scotch Univereitv and then go on 
to Oxford or Cambridge, lii this last year’s 
list, I think there are oidy two. distinctive 
Scotch candidates whom I can trace. There 
is one from Edinburgh Univeraitj', froin the 
school at Oban in the Western Highlands, and 
the other is from Aberdeen Univeraitj^ from a 
school in Abcrdeensliire. 

54.681. I lake it from j-our written answer, 
that j'ou hold the view tliat if the age of the 
examination were leduced it is probable we 
might got more Scotch candidates than there 
are now ? — ^I certainly think so. 

54.682. More successfid Scotcli candi- 
dates ? — ^love good Scotch candidates — ^men 
of general abilitj- with capacitj- for lurther 
work, although at that particular moment of 
selection thej' might not have reached a very 
high stage of proficiencj*. TJjej- might not 
be Firet Class Tlononrs men. 


54.683. You tliink on the whole it is 
probable that it would be no disadvantage — 
in fact it would be rather an advantage to 
Scotland — to have the age limit lowered? — 1 
am inclined to think so, but on that point, I 
think you had better consult Univeraity 
profes-sors who will come befoi'c you. They 
can speak from direct experience. 

54.684. With regard to what you were 
sajdng to the Chairman towards the end of 
his examination of you, I am not quite clear 
whether jmur suggestion is that the taking 
into consideration of the past proficiency of a 
candidate in particular subjects should apply 
in the case of all candidates who came up for 
tlie Indian Civil Service, or only to Scotland? 
— It would apply all round, I think. It must 
apply all round. In England thera is no 
leaving certificate at the present moment. 
But 1 understand the matter is under consi- 
deration, and one inaj- be established. Until 
it is established, in order to secure justice 
between the students of the two countries, one 
would need to have a qualifying examination 
which would be more or less equivalent to 
the leaving certificate examination in Scot- 
land. 

54.685. Would it not be very difficult, in 
the case of Indians for instance, to take into 
account their past records in different subjects. 
Would not the judgment of tlie teacher in 
that case be liable to vaiy very ufidely indceil ? 
I mean to saj', would not the respective 
judgments of an Indian teacher in India, a 
Scotch teacher in Scotland, and an English 
teacher in England be likely to vary very 
widelj' ? — I am only speaking of Scotland and 
England. In the one countrj' we can do it 
quite well, and I should think it is possible in 
the otlier country, if something of the nature 
of the systematic leaving certificate accom- 
panied by inspection, were inti'odiiced. 
Eemember, there is a written examination 
with which this teacher’s opinion is to be 
coiTccted. 

54.686. What are the particular subjects 
wliich j-^ou had in your mind when you xn-ote, 
“ There are some subjects of ordinarj' school 
“ work xvhich really cannot be adequately 

tested by means of written papers ” ? — To 
take a xvell-known subject straight away. 
Science. I do not think Science can be tested 
by a general paper set for alh the sdiools, 
say, in Scotland or England, still less for 
both countries. 


o4,687. But in the case of Science is there 
not a practical examination ? — There is a 
practical examination held at the school by a 
commission of men whom we appoint for the 
purpose and who go to the school, see the 
school re^rds, see the xvorfc of the students so 
far as there is any racord of it, and put 
tests at the schools when thex' 
think It proper, and on that they tell us 
whether or not a candidate has reached a 
sutncient standard in that subject. 
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54.688. But apart from Science, were you 
thinking of other subjects as well? — There 
are some indefinite subjects which we consider 
every proper Secondary School ought to have 
in its curriculum — ^for example, Music, on 
which we consider it is not necessaiy to 
require a test ; but we make sm-e that that 
is part of the school discipline, so to speak ; 
and Drawing in the same way. 

54.689. (Si?' Theodore Morison.) In your 
written answer, I see you promise us a little 
more information about the school-leaving 
certificate and the working of the leaving 
certificate system. Is the e.'cainination con- 
ducted upon the curriculum of the school, or 
is it a curriculum which is imposed by your 
Department? — It is partly imposed and partly 
a matter of choice. I have here the regrda- 
tions.® Tliere are two stages in the examnation. 
There is first the intermediate certificate of 
about 15 or 16, and tlien the leaving certificate 
after two years of a post-intermediate curri- 
culum. For the intermediate certificate we do 
prescribe fairly firmly a curriculum. 

54.690. You prescribe it ? — ^Yes. 

54.691. You do not leave it to the choice 
of the schools ?- — No, except within certain 
limits. What we do prescribe is that the 
cun-iculum must include English, one or two 
languages other tlian English, Mathematics, 
Science, and Drawing, and there must be a 
reasonable teaching of Music in the_ school, 
for which we do not examine. At this stage 
what we ask is, that the pupil shall satisfy xis 
on examination and by a school record that 
he has had a sufficient discipline in each of 
fliose subjects, and not that he shall neces- 
sarily pass. 

54.692. By a school record ? — By a school 
record and an examination. 

54.693. Who conducts tliat examination ? 
— ^The Department. 

54.694. Without the assistance of the 
master ? — Without the assistance of the 
master. 

54.695. It is entirely an outside exaininar- 
tion ? — Yes. It is entirely an outside 
examination in that sense. 

54.696. What about the leaving certifi- 
cate ? — When you come to the leaving 
certificate, when a boy has obtained an 
intermediate certificate, then he has a 
larger choice of lines of study. He must 
continue English, but he can drop his Science 
and his Drawing and various other things. 
He can concentrate more on languages, or on 
mathematical and scientific subjects. There, 
again, there is a cert'jin examination in each 
subject. 

54.697. Is his right of option confined to 
the subjects which are taught in his school ? — 
Yes, that is to say, a boy could not present a 
subject which he had got up by home study 
unless it was provided for in the school curri- 
culum. 

* Appendix No. IX. 


54.698. With regard to that, do you also 
provide examiners ? — Yes. 

54.699. And you give the certificate ? — We 
give the certificate, but the headmaster of the 
scliool must be a consenting party, so to 
speak. It is signed by the headmaster of the 
school as well as by myself as secretary of 
the department. 

54.700. Does his endorsement show his 
consent, or only that he was present ? — No, he 
can refuse it. For example, if he thought a 
boy, on the ground of bad cliaracter, was an 
unsuitable subject to be awarded the certifi- 
cate, he could withhold it. I ought to say at 
once that that verj- mrely happens. 

54.701. But it does actually happen. It 
is not only a theoretical possibility ? — I have 
no recollection of any particular case, but I do 
think it does happen. 

54.702. As far as Scotch education is con- 
cerned, would the possession of a school- 
leaving certificate being a condition of 
appearing in the competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service satisfy yom' require- 
ment ; that is to say, your requirement that 
we should not interfere with the normal 
working of secondary education in Scotland ? 
— ^Yes. As far as the schools are concerned 
that will be quite satisfactory. The only 
point to be clear about is this. It is very 
desirable to have the school-leaving certificate 
in Scotland as a protection to a proper, well- 
balanced and broad enough curriculum for the 
schools. If you introduce a competitive 
examination on the back of that, then the 
subjects of that competitive examination 
would have to be in a line with those of the 
leaving certificate, and they would have to be 
somewhat the same for England. I mean to 
say there worild either have to be a leaving 
certificate in England, or an examination 
which more or less served the same purpose. 
Otheiwise you can see the typical difference 
between the Scotch school and English school 
of the Secondary School type, namely, that the 
Scotch school works on a fairly broad basis of 
education and only begins to allow a certain 
amount of specialisation by 16, whereas the 
English school, as I understand, begins 
specialisation much sooner. A boy is sorted 
out as a probable Classic or as a probable 
mathematician at a pretty earlj’’ age, and the 
other subjects are thrown off as so many 
encmnbering weights. If our schools are to 
go on with a fairly broad curriculum, it would 
scarcely be fair to put them in competition 
with schools of a narrower curriculum and a 
greater intensity in certain subjects, unless 
you make the examination sufficiently broad. 

54.703. You could do thatb3’’ increasing the 
number of subjects and sajung that the man, 
if he onlj' took up one subject, woidd not get 
a sufficient number of marks unless he took up 
other subjects ? — That might be done. It 
would be rather a drastic way 6f doing it, 
because it would be interfering with the school 
to a certain extent. 
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51,701. Witli regard to the point j-ou wei;c 
iupt inaliing, ■\vlucli is interesting to me parti- 
tnilarlv, vou said 3'on thought the two sj'stcms 
of ediuation in Scotland and in Englanit are 
so dilTcrent that it is very diflicult to hold one 
cxaniiiiation wliich is fair to hoth syslonas of 
education ?— Yea, if each countrj- is to he 
allowed to develop freclj' on the lines which 
are heat in its educational sj-stein. Because 
tlio inoinent j’ou introduce an examination of 
llie l.vpc we are discussing, that of itself has a 
gi'cnt influence upon the line of teaching at 
the scliools. It also drives the schools into 
certain lines of teaching. IVhal really is 
lu'ccsdr.v, if these examinations are to remain, 
is that the.v should he framed after very 
careful consideration of wh.at is actually heing 
tauglit at scliools, and that if certain things 
ought to bo tanglit in schools that are not 
being taught at tlic present time there should 
he ail agreeniciit lietiveen the authorities, the 
Civil , Sendee Coinmissioiiei's, or whoever it 
may he, and the schools, that there shall he 
that change in tlie school curriciilum. 

51,705. Othenviso it is harmful to the 
(■ducational sj'stcm of the coiintiy ? — 1 think so. 

.11,700. Either the examination is deserted 
or you deflect the normal development of the 
school teaching from its proper line? — 
Quite so. 

51,7t»7. Do you think that the two syijloms, 
which are in vogue in England and Scotland, 
are sulliciently (llRcrcnt to make it diiriciilt to 
iiold one examination for the two? — ft makes it 
dillicuU. ltmnke.s it more of an artificial thing, 

51.708. That is what made .you suggest a 
separate e.xainiiiation for Scotland? — Yes, 
because then we could have our schools worked 
on lines wliich arc approved hj’ the people of 
Scotland, and a perfectly fair seleclion made 
as Iiclwecii the candidates. 

54.709. T want to ask you one question 
about the Scotch Unii'crsities. Do you thiuk 
it probable tliat tiiej' would bo willing to 
establish a school of Indian studies and give 
a flcgrec upon it, or do I understand j-ou to 
say it was probable nnlj* at one University? — 
I think it is more immedialelj' pos.sible in one 
University, ami I think the otliei-s, if that 
were resolved upon, might follow bj’’ and by. 
Still, I do not know that tliere would he any 
entliuHiasin to do it. 

51.710. It would he an advantage to India 
if the number was restricted, because then it 
is possible that there would be very much 
better teaching concentrated in those few 
Univcr-sllies rather than if it were, diffused over 
the 17 I'niversitie.s of the United Kingdom ? — 
I quite agree. 

51,1 1 1. 1 wanted to know if you could give 
us sinj" e.'timale as to what would be the 
stvc.ugth of the demand on the part of Cdasgow 
and Aberdeen, for instance, for the establish- 
ment of a school .of Indian studies, and 
prohahly a &>iisoquential demand iov a grant 
from the India OtUco? — One would have to be 


clear as to what it is we are discussing. How 
long would this course be supposed to last ? 

54.712. Such that a person could get a’ 
degree on it — three or four years ?—^That . 
would be confined to pwely Indian subjects ? 

54.713. That is so — Law, Indian languages, 
a certain amount of histoiy, sociologj', and 
economics? — ^11 such- a course were conthnicd 
for three or four 5-ears then there would he 
reom for doing- a eertaiii, auionnt of work in 
other subjects.. which rvere not absqlutcl5-. 
necpssar5'- for Indian purposes. 

. 54,714.. IVell, it would be like an Indian 
Greats. It would lie a G-reats not correlated 
to the classical world but correlated to, India? 
— -I think that would he a ver5-,good school if 
the specificall5' Indian subjects -were not niad.o' 
too preininenl. 

54,715. You would not like to see ' Indian' 
languages, not mtide prominent, would you? 
\Yonld 5’ou .teach- Aristotle solel5’’ in' English? 
— ^I think there is a good deal more to .be said 
for tcoehing Roman and G reek literature, and 
history in English than there is at the present 
time. Still, I think on the wliole it is 'not. 
probable that for. some time to'come ataiiy rate 
— if ever — tliere would bo a demand for inoro 
than one school of that sort in Scotland. 

54,710. {Mr. Ghaubal.) ■ Ts there • any' 
iiinxinnnn or minimum age fixed for the 
leaving cortifiente examination ? — No, there, is' 
no'niiiiimnm or maxinnnn. That is a -poinl 
1 am rather -glad to have- an opportunity of 
explaining. It is sometimes said that a pupil 
may not liegin his Secondaiy School stud5>- or 
be jiresentcd for the intermediate certificate . 
.before n cerfain age. That is not at all tlie 
case. There is no loivei- limit as to when -a- 
bo5' ma5' begin' his Secondary School ■ work, 
or the age at whicli he may take- either ’the ‘ 
intermediate or the leaving certificate.. .He 
might conceivably take the leaving certificate 
at 16. I say “ coiiceivahl5-,” hut as an actual 
fact it does not work out so ; it is extreiiicl5' 
improbable 005’- pupil ever would. ' --- 

54.717. "What about tlie oxamiiiation j'ou 
alluded to as one w-hich is held after the sdiobU 
leaving age or at the school-leaving 'age; and' 
whicli 5'ou said corresponded to the second 
class ? — The intermediate examination ol]' the 
Civil Service ? The age for that is IS to 19'^. . 
lYo have no fixed age ; there is no upyier or , 
no lower liiniti There' is a certain length 'of 
study required.' 

54.718. There is no age limit like the pre-;. 
sent limit for tlic Indian Civil Service — 22 to 
24?— No. 

54.719. Am I right in siqjposiiig ' tliat in 
your opinion a three years’ coui'se at -tlie 
Univeraity, after the competiti-ie exaniinatioii, 
and of the 15710 .sketched out by Sir Theodore 
Mormon, from an educational point, of view, 
be so profitable to a 5-ouiig man as a three or 
four 5-eai-s’ regular coui-se ‘ taken ' before the 
examination on the regular lines ?— 1 sliovild 
prefer the latter. 
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54.720. Could you put into sucli a coui-se 
Sansla'it or Aralsic, and Persian and Indian 
histoiy, and economics, ijarticularly with reter- 
ence to India, and the study of some of the 
vernaculars, without encroaching undid 3' on 
the time at the disposal of the candidate for 
the ordinar3’ subjects of the normal course ? — 
Certainl5’- not. You would he getting into a 
professional coiu'se of study and leaving a 
proper University coui-se. 

54.721. One question with respect to the 
last portion of 3mur observations widi regard 
to having an examination of character. The 
school record you are speaking of is ndt a 
school record which can be of an3' use to test 
the qualities of character which are considered 
to be necesismy in a high adniinisti-ative 
ofiB-cer ? — ^No. 

54.722. And so far as the virtues of 
originality, initiation and driving power are 
concerned, it is not a very useful ^lide which 
the school record can furnish, is it ? — Not as 
it stands at present. I think more informa- 
tion on that subject might be obtained. I 
only put diat as a possibility. 

54.723. (3Ir. Gokliale.) I tliink 3'ou said 
that among men of high qualifications the 
competitive examination is realty not better as 
a test of the relative merits of candidates than 
the drawing of lots ? — ^I put it in an extreme 
form. My opinion tends that way, always 
supposing 3-OU have a high qualifying test. 

54.724. Among men whose qualifications 
have been ascertained to be high at first ? — 
Yes. 

54.725. If candidates are men of that type, 
then you attach no value to a competitive 
examination ? — I do not attach so much value 
as is attached at present. I do not want to be 
too positive on this subject. 

54.726. I think 3’’ou said later that m your 
own experience you had found that men who 
had stood relativety lower down had done 
better than the men who had stood higher up ? 
— Quite so, that there is no connection between 
the order of merit in their examination of the 
men in my office, and their actual efficienc3- in 
their work in the office. 

■ 54,727. What I wanted to know was, has 
that experience been fairly general, or has it 
been in regard to exceptional cases ? — I have 
not made an exhaustive and minute inquiry 
into the subject. I am giving 3mu my im- 
pression based on specific cases which have 
come to my notice. 

54,728. You think the number of cases 
where' men hare stood relativety lower doum 
and have dons better than those who have 
stood above them is large ? — I go so far as to 
say that I do not think there is any necessary 
connection between the order of merit in the 
examination by which they came in and the 
efficiency with which they discharge their 
duties after the3’- have come in — always 
assuming that the3’- have attained a good 
high qv\ali tying standard. 


54.729. But if that is reall3' the case, that 
men who have stood lower down have done 
better than those who have been above them, 
it ahnost seems as though we might hold a 
competitive examination, and fake the men in 
tile reveme order ? — No, I do not thinlc so. 
I do not think it would be of an3' use liaving 
a competitive test under those circumstances. 

54.730. You are impressed with the draw- 
backs of competition, but are not there similar 
or even worse drawbacks in a S3’stem of selec- 
tion ? — There are many difficulties in the way, 
and the tremendous difficulty is to get people 
to exercise tlie necessary responsibilit3’. 

54.731. There is alwa3's the chance of 
abuse and very serious abuse of this large 
power, is there not ? — I do not know. If you 
put the selection of men for a particular 
piece of work in the hands of a man whose, 
credit and reputation depend upon the eHi- 
ciency of tliat work which is done under his 
direction, he will be veiy’ careful as to the man 
he selects. 

54.732. But 3’ou ma5' get men occasionally 
who may not take so high a view ? — Then I 
think their reputation will suffer, and possibly 
their continuance in office will not go on. 

54.733. Have not tliere been cases in this 
country in the past where the power of selec- 
tion has been abused ? — There is no question 
about it. In the old days the whole S3'steni 
was a patronage one, in which a man took 
advantage of his lights as patron to appoint 
people for whom he wished to find occupation 
or a job. The competitive examination S3'stem 
was intreduced because of the abuse of that 
power; but it does not follow that the com- 
petitive examination is a perfect ctu’e, nor does 
it follow that you cannot develop a system of 
selection on personal responsibility which is 
free from the abuses of the old patronage 
system. 

54.734. What safeguard is there that'the 
old abuses will not return ? — I have just 
mentioned tliem — that if the selection is made 
in a responsible way by men who are interested 
in tlie efficienc3’- of the work for which the 
men are selected, it will be done in quite a 
different spirit to that in which it was done in 
the old patronage days. 

54.735. That is putting it in only general 
terms ? — It is, yes. 

54.736. I want to ask you one question 
about the consideration to be given to the 
school record to moditying tlie results of a 
competitive examination, assuming a com- 
petitive examination is held. I can under- 
stand its being taken into consideration 
where the candidates all come from one 
school ; I can understand how the method can 
work then, but whei’e candidates come from a 
number of schools, and 3'ou have to take these 
records tyom different schools, liow will 3-011 
estimate their relative value one against 
another, and how -will 3-ou use tliat for deter- 
mining the place of a candidate in tlie final 
list? — As regards individual schools, I have 
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oxi/lainctl tlinl the teacher presents a ]ist o£ 
his stiuleiifs in a particular subject, say Latin, 
in order of merit. TJiere is an order of merit 
obtained in the written c.vaniiiiation. Oiir 
inspector visits a school and sees whei-e the 
variations ai-e in that order of merit. Now 
yon iiave half a down schools. You have an 
inspector going to the other half dozen and 
doing exactly the same thing. The teacher’s 
order of merit contains what he considei's the 
i-clative stamllng of his students marked to a 
ma.ximmn of lt)0. That is adjusted hy the 
iiisjiocfor on the result of the written examina- 
tion. ft is adjusted hy the same man for a 
fair iimnber of schools, and as between all 
those scliools at all events you have a common 
otaudarJ of judgment. 

54,7.’l7. That will not he stiictly accurate, 
but still there is some common standard — the 
judgment of the inspector. But how is tlie 
method to work where you have a large 
niimher of schools under different inspectors ? 
— 'I’horc is the judgment of the inspector, and 
lio has the teacher’s report, and the i-esults of 
the written examination. 

o'J.fSS. lint take Scotland or England and 
rrchmd, how will j’ou estimate the relative 
value of those school records in determining 
this question? — About 47 students were 
Boloctod for the Indian Civil Service last year. 

54,7159. Drawn from a number of schools 
ihi'oughoiit ( Jreat Britain and Ireland ? — There 
is only a small number of those who would 
come from Scotland. The candidates, I uiuler- 
htaml, were something under iOU, and there 
again a small nuinher only would come from 
Snollaiid. There would not he the least 
difliculty in sending a Committee to each 
school from which there was a candidate, with 
the results of the written exaniiiiatioii in their 
hands, with an opportunity of studying the 
teacher’s records, Avitli an opportunity of cross- 
examining the candidate, and on that coming 
to a decision as to the relative A’’alue. 

54.740. Do yon think that would he feasi- 
ble? — 1 think it .would. 

54.741. Si i/.l Does this school-leaving 
ocrtiricate examination apply to all schools in 
.Scotland, inclmling the schools that are more 
or less on the lines of the English Public 
School, such as Fettes? — It is compulsory as 
regards all schools which receive Government 
aid. As regards other schools it is a matter of 
voluntary acceptance, and we make it a condi- 
tion if the school goes in for the leaving 
certificate that it shall he inspected by people 
whom we appoint. But we inspect certain 
schools, for cxanqilc Fettes, which do not go 
in for an examination. 

51,742-3. Then your proposal would be to 
exclude all boys studying at Fettes unless 
there is tliis cxainiiiatioii ? — T daresay there 
would have to be some alternative for schools 
which do not go in for the school-leaving 
certificate. 

54.744. Can you tell me how this school- 
leaving certificate examination will compare 


with the examination for Onivorsity Bursaries 
in Scotland ? It has been suggested to us that 
we should take the latleras the tjqje of extunina- 
tion to which our proposals should conform. 4 
wish to know whether there is any real 
difference between the two standards ? — ^Tho 
difference is that tlie University Bursaiy Com- 
petition is narrower, and what happens is that 
a pupil in a Secondary School takes the leaving 
certificate, say about tlie age of 18, and veiy 
often stays another year at the school to 
prepare for the Bursary Competition, which, 1 
think, we and most people in Scotland are 
inclined to regard as a seiious evil. You have 
what I ina}’ call a year of cramming for a 
special examination, neglecting the general 
breadth of school work which has been 
followed up till the leaving examination is 
p.assed. 

.54,745. Then we have been told that the 
Englisli Univereity Scholarship Examination 
is still narrower than the .Scotch Bui-sary 
Examination 'r — l^•Oln what T know of it, 1 
should say it was. 

54.746. In that case it would be still more 
difiicnlt to get one examination lliat would 
conform to these three types of e.xnminatiaii ? — 
I think so. 

54.747. I should like to be clear about one 
point with i-egard to tins school record wliicli 
is taken into consideration in the scliool- 
leaving examination. It takes info con- 
sideration the mastei-’s opinion upon the studies 
of the student ? — Yes. 

54.748. Does it lake into consideration 
anything about the moral character of the 
student at all, or not ? — "What 1 haA'C been 
speaking of in my examination Las been tlie 
master’s opinion on jiroficiency in an indivi- 
dual subject where moral character is not a 
matter for consideration. But there is a 
general certificate from the lieadmaster of the 
school to flic effect that tliere is nothing 
abnormal about the boy, and that he is 
a boy who may be awarded the leaving 
certificate. 

•54,749. That is, a boy known to the head- 
master to be a bad character cannot get a 
school-leaving certificate ? — ^No, he would 
not get one in that case. 

54,750. Is any special consicleratioii given 
to athletics or to capacity for conti-olling men, 
such as being captain of the scliool micket 
team ? — ^No. I am sorry to say there is not. 

o4, tol. That is not taken into considera- 
tion ? — That is not taken into coiisidei'ation. 
1 am speaking purely of altaiiiments in wJiat 
I might call examination subjects. I have 
suggested it would be po.ssible and A'eiy 
desirable to take in those wider considerations 
you spcfik of, but T liave no practical proposal 
to make for doing so. 

54,752 {Mr. Fisher.) Would yon ' be in 
favour of assigning marks for physical 
qxialities, should, if it were pi'acticable to 
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04.753. Have you any opinion as to 
that ? Do you think it -would be pi’acticahle ? 
— 1 very much doubt whether it would. 

54.754. Has the question come up for the 
consideration of yom' Office ? — No, it has not, 
but every pupil who is put forward for our 

■ certificate is supposed to have had a pi-oxjer 
couree of physical exereise in the school. We 
might refuse to issue leaving certificates to a 
school which did not provide a proper course 
of physical exercise, but we cannot take 
account of the capacity or the efficiency of tlie 
boys in physical exercise. 

54.755. But you regard a certain phj'sical 
minimum to be implied in your leaving cer- 
tificate ? — We do in that sense. 

54.756. Suppose a competitive examination 
at the school-leaving age were instituted on 
the following lines : — fii-st, an English essay ; 
secondlj'-, a paper of general questions to test 
general intelligence ; thirdly, an option be- 
tween three groups of subjects, (1) a clas- 
sical group, Latin and Greek and ancient 
history ; (2) a modern language and modern 
history group ; and (3) a science and mathe- 
matical group (I am excluding a special 
group for the benefit of Indians) ; assuming 
such an examination were established, would 
that suit your Scotch candidates ? — You see, 
to the end of our school course the boy mtist 
study the whole of those three groups in one 
form or anotlier. He must study English 
right through, which means a good deal more 
than -writing an English essay. 

54.757. But English, I presume, would 
also help him in his genei-al paper? — Of 
course. I am not quite sure what the general 
paper -would be, but the English essay of 
itself I would not regard as any sufficient 
test of the boy’s study or attainments in 
English. Secondly, he must take a language, 
and he must take, except in very exceptional 
circumstances, mathematics or science right 
through ; so that he has to take three of your 
groups, and if he were to have a choice of 
two of them I do not think it would work 
quite well, that is to say, it would he an in- 
ducement for him to concentrate on two 
groups instead of tlrree, which we consider 
rather undesirable at the present time. I think 
it makes for undue reduction of die breadth 
of stud 3 '. 

54.758. Would your standard, for instance, 
of mathematics be very much higher than the 
standard required for Responsions ? — A good 
deal higher. 

54.759. And j-ou would not grant a corti- 
cate unless a boy obtained that higher 
standard? — ^We allow compensation to a cer- 
tain extent. He must have studied his 
mathematics right through to the end of the 
course. We do not demand that he shall 
have obtained a higher grade cei-tificate if he 
has taken up a couple of languages in addi- 
tion to English, diat is to say, if he has three 
higher gi-ades, we do not insist that one of 
them shall be mathematics, but we insist that 
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he shall have studied mathematics to the end 
of his course, and we e.xpect him, as a rule, 
to get what we call the lower grade. But we 
consider the thing as a whole at the end of 
the course and saj’ whether this boy has or 
has not decentlj^ completed his school curri- 
culum. 

54.760. Would a boy, who is a really gooil 
Classic, up to a good scholai-ship at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who was good at English, 
and who knew enough mathematics to pass 
Responsions, get your certificate ? — think 
tlie probabilitj'- is that he would. 

54.761. That is to say, j-ou allow a fairh* 
liberal amount of compensation for excellence 
in certain departments ? — Quite so, but 
whereas in an English school he maj' 
deliberately thi-ow out his mathematics and 
give die extra time, as well as interest, to his 
other studies ; in Scotland he would, at least, 
hove to keep up his study of mathematics to 
a moderate degree. 

54.762. I gather the course wliich j'ou 
would really prefer us to adopt would be to 
take j’-our Scottish leaving certificate as a 
qualifying examination, and then to say- to 
Scotch candidates so qualified, “If j-ou choose 
“ to come np to a Scottish Univei'sit}' and to 
“ go through a com-se of Indian studies, j’-ou 
“ may, at die end of that course, he selected 
“ for the Indian Civil Service ” ? — -No, that is 
not quite the course I would prefer. The 
course I would prefer is diat the leaving 
certificate, or an equivalent examination, one 
that could be reason abl 3 '- accepted as equi- 
valent, shall he a sine qu& non for considei-a- 
tion later on ; that then there must he the 
attendance at University classes, such as the 
ordinary Degree classes, till 21, two j'ears at 
least ; then a selection of candidates on 
general work at that stage ; then two j’-ears of 
special study for India, as there is at present, 
except it would be two years instead of one — 
die selection would be not on die- whole four 
years of work, but on two y-eai-s’ work out of 
four ; and then two j'ears of special prepara- 
tion. The other I suggested as a possible 
alternative, but that is not the one I favour. 

54.763. The selection would be by die 
Civil Service Commissioners ? — Yes. 

54.764. By examination, with some con- 
sideration of professors’ opinions and so on, 
and that would be a competitive examination ? 
— ^Yes. 

54.765. Am I right in thinking that- the 
results of j-our inquiry into the school records 
generoUj' confirm the results of the competi- 
tive examination ? — Yes, on the whole they do 
in indi-vidual schools. We have no reason to 
compare school with school. 

54.766. So that, on the whole, it would 
appear that the competitive examination is a 
good test of academic ability, at any i-ale ? — 
First of all, the examination I am speaking of 
is not a_ competitive one ; and, secondlj-, it is 
set deliberatclj' with a view to the* actual 
-vvork of the schools. 

1 
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Von iiro hringing me to wliat T 
;mi ivaiitin^ to ijct nt. Ty Hie order in ivliich 
ilie c.'iinli'lati's arc arranged iii your conipeti- 
tive exuini nations — ^Ivccanse I suppose tlicro is 
ati oriliT, altliougli it is a standard examina- 
tijjjjo—'j’liorc is an order for eacli school and 
each Biihject. 

r;l,7GS. Is that order very frequently i-e- 
veivod ? — iVc do not prepare it. 

51,7fi9. But is that order, as a matter of 
fact, very frequently upset by aii inquiry into 
the school records, or is it on the whole’ apt 
to ho conliimcd by the school _ record ? — Un- 
doubtedly, on the whole, it is apt to he 
confirmed. There are individual divergencies 
which arc sulliciently explained. 

54.770. Qtr. Madge.) So far as any opinion 
of yours can he quoted in favour of a reduction 
Ilf the age, would it not be subject to con- 
sidoi-ahle reservations ? — Of what nature ? 

51.771. Talcing two points that seem to 
make for a reduetion of age, you say in your 
written answer, “ There is a considerable body 
" of opinion that tho Indian Ci^l Servant 
“ comes to his work too late,” and a few lines 
further on you say, “ By the age of -13 or 24 
" a tuau tends to become set and his range 
“ of intellectual interests tends to become 
" pormanoiit.” On the other hand if cliaracter 
depends on oiivironmout ns well ns on here- 
clity, do yon not think that ho has a far bettor 
development in this country in the existing 
environments than in going o\it to a country 
like India, from a mental, moral and physical 
Rlandpoint? — I should say, as mental develop- 
ment goes, it was favoured by a transportation 
at a suitable age to an entirely new environ- 
ment. 

54.772. At a suitable ago, but the question 
is at an earlier or a later ? — I think an earlier 
line. 

51.773. Tlien on the next page you say 
that yon handicaiJ the poorer classes of the 
community and tend to preserve those appoint- 
ment. s for tho more well-to-do cdasscs by the 
present age. But do not bursaries in Scotland 
go a long waj’ to remove that handicap ? — 
Undoubtedly, but they do not go the wliole 
way as one would wish. 

54.774. IVould it bo au exaggeration to 
say that the majority of students who are 
worth much do sccui-e bursaries? 1 do not 
mean all students, hut those who make their 
mark iii life afterwards. Do not the majority 
of such studcnt.s secure huisaries? — would 
not like to lie myself to a precise expression 
like “ tho majority," but a vei-y considerable 
Muuiljcr do. 

54.775. And to that extent these bursaries 
do away with the handicap you refer to ? — That 

i'' hO, 

Then on the other hand j’ou say, 
" TIjc mind of hoys at 18 to 19 is immature 
— 1 am_si'eaking of onr omi conntrj'. 

.>4.777. Do you think tho remark docs not 
apply to England? — I should not like to 
C.xptii;,-s au opinion. 


54,778. So far as it is immature anywhere, 
and with i-eference also to what yon have said 
of tlie necessity of Univeraity education, do 
yon not tliinlc that the later the choice is made 
the more chances there are of its being made 
correctly ? — For practical purposes a man 
must get to his life’s work at a reasonably 
early age. He cannot go on preparing for 
the futm-e indefinitely. 

54,770. But bearing in mind as I'egards 
young people in Scotland that they are helped 
by bniBavios, and that a man is better qualified 
to make a choice say at 23 than at 18 or 19, 
do you not think a boy would be handicapped 
by making his choice at the earlier age? — ^1 
do not tbink so. Besides, Hook nt the question 
from another point of view. Your object is 
to get tbc best material for your Indian Civil 
Sei'vicc. I am speaking of possible candidates 
from Scotland. My view is very definite that 
you.get better candidates and a wider choice 
of capable candidates at tbc age of 21 tlian 
at the age of 23. I am spealdiig of the 
advantage to the Indian Civil Service Of 
taking a wider range of capable candidates to 
draw from. 

54.780. But we have liad cases of promise 
in early life not only not being fulfilled but 
being departed from altogether? — Quite so. 

54.781. And we have heard in India some 
proposals for removing inefiioients partly on 
tliat account. To those who have somewhat 
lost faith in the fetish of competition, for 
some of the reasons yon have mentioned here 
to-day, this difficulty arises about tlie selection 
of people by any of the methods mentioned 
by you on account of character. I think you 
said that any such system would be received 
in Scotland better than in England because 
they ai-e accustomed to that kind of selection 
in the leaving certificate ? — 1 said tliat the 
public mind in Scotland would be better 
prepared for taking some account of the judg- 
ment of teachers as to the relative proficiency 
of the pupils than it is in England at tlie 
present moment, 1 do not say that Scotland 
would accept tlie abolition of competitive 
examination, or any large modification of it. 

54.782. You do not think that they accept 
tlie existing state of things because tms 
selection is not a competitive one at all for 
appointments, as the otlier would be ? — 1 am 
not sure I follow your point. 

54.783. The Scotch public are accustomed 
to this system because the selection is not a 
competitive one ? — Tliat is so. That is where 
the teacher’s judgment is applied to a non- 
competitive examination, and it is admittedly 
a step in advance. It might he dangerous to 
apply it to a competitive examination. 

54.784. But if anyone was of the opinion 
that- really you would select a belter class of 
men by enforeing that selection, do yon not 
tliiak it ought to be publicly advocated, no 
matter how it might he received in the first 
instance? Yes. _ Of course any proposal of 
that kind which is new would ihave -to be very 
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carefully considered and thouglit out prac- 
tically to see how it would work out before 
one was in. a position to put it before the 
general public as a panacea. I am only 
suggesting an idea which I think requires a 
great deal of further investigation and con- 
sideration. 

(Mr. Madge.) I have heard tlie opinion 
expressed — although you would not go so far 
as to accept it — that the successes of the Civil 
Service, which have been very great indeed, 
have not been because of the competitive 
system but rather in spite of it. 

54.785. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) It has been 
suggested to us that there is a growing opinion 
amongst educational authorities in favour of a 
considerable modification of the competitive 
system, or rather against competitive exami- 
nation. Do you endorse that statement? — 
I think there is a growing uneasiness as to 
the results of a purely competitive selection of 
candidates on written examination. 

54.786. You yourself are veiy sceptical 
about its advisability ? — Yes. Given a high 
standard .of attainment I do not think you get 
much further by a competitive written test. 

54.787. You cite some cases in your 
experience of secondary civil servants ? — Yes. 

54,788 Their work is of a more or less 
limited character compared with the work 
that Indian Civil Servants have to do?- — 
Undoubtedly. 

54.789. The Indian Civil Servants have 
very large administrative powers and they 
have to initiate and carry out large policies, 
so I suppose ymrr opinion would be that the 
system of competitive examination has prac- 
tically no advantage, apart from whatever 
qualifying teat which may apply, in selecting 
men for such service ? — You have just pointed 
out that there is an important difference 
between tire Indian Civil Servant and the 
man whose work I was speaking of. It may 
be that while the relative order of merit in 
the examination has no real significance in the 
narrower sphere of a Second Division man, 
it might have in the case of an Indian Civil 
Servant. I do not know. I do not say so. 

54.790. I was suggesting the other way? 
— I do not know, but what you say about the 
Indian Civil Servant suggests to me that what 
you really want is a distinctly higher standard 
of general education, such as can only be 
obtained at the University, as compared with 
what you require for a Second Division clerk. 

54.791. With regard to patronage, do you 
suggest that it is practical to demse a proper 
method of selection? — I think it ought to 
be tried. 

54.792. Do you know of any such selection 
or any method' of selection, which has been 
devised and worked in this country ? — At the 
present moment I cannot say. I should think 
it must exist in practice in most Government 
offices in regard to tlie appointment of officers 
who do not enter the office through a com- 
petitive examination. There are still certain 


offices to which men are appointed without a 
competitive examination. 

54.793. Do you think this abuse of 
patronage has been in any way accentuated 
by the system of party government that we 
have in this country? — I do not think so. 
I can say in the most emphatic way, as far 
as my own experience goes — and I think it is 
a general one — that as far as appointments in 
Government offices are concerned there is no 
political influence brought to bear whatever. 

54.794. But nobody, apparently, according 
to you, has devised any proper method of 
selection. The only alternative, as it struck 
people, was to have a sort of automatic method 
of selection by competition ? — That is so. 
That system was adopted many years ago as 
a reaction from the effects of the prerdous 
system. Apparently it has worked satisfac- 
torily since, to the extent that 1 do not 
think there is any great, if any at aU, public 
discontent. At the same time, those who have 
enquired into the merits of competitive exami- 
nations are very doubtful as to the real merits 
of that method of selecting candidates. 

54.795. As regards teachers controlling the 
results of competitive examinations by their 
experience of the students’ work, I am still 
unable to follow how the difficulty could be 
got over where you have a number of schools 
sending candidates for tlie same examination. 
You have to compare the merits ; you have to 
place them in order. A teacher in his own 
school or an inspector in his own circle would 
be able to judge of the relative merits of tlie 
different candidates in his own school or in 
his own circle, but surely two teachers or two 
inspectors of different schools or groups would 
not be in a position to compare the relative 
merits from the records ? — Just in the same 
way as imder the present arrangement the 
papers in a particular subject of a competitive 
examination, if they are numerous, are revised 
by many revisers, and while one man is a 
fair judge of the relative merit between the 
papers he revises, it is not so easy to sa3' tliat 
his order of merit takes its place coirectly 
along with the order of merit of other revisers. 

64.796. But as regards papers, the marks 
assigned are with reference to knowledge dis- 
played by the candidate in tliat subject ? — 
Yes, but if you get half a dozen men to revise 
the same paper you will get very different 
results, or at least results materially differing ; 
I do not sas'^ thej' are different. 

54.797. I quite see the uncertainty of all 
examinations like that, but surelj' your other 
method would be much more difficult? — I 
think it would be, but I think it is worth 
consideration. 

54.798. You also said that a teacher some- 
times fails a boy who has passed the examina- 
tion but whose school record is not good ? 
— There are cases in which a boy whose 
school record is very unsatisfactory has 
managed to pass the written test, and on 
consideration of his work, putting the two 

I 2 
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tna.'llirr, 4lic inspector comes to tlic 
cipiiiT.m flint tlmt 1 toy oil "lit not to pass. 

filTlin. \Vliv slioiil'l a lioy like that he 
alh.v.e<I to appear at all at the examination ? 
--1 iliiiik every pupil in the school can elaiin 
a rittht to he presented, if he thinks he is of 
stiflieient merit. Von cannot leave it to the 
teacher to absolutely bar out candidates, lie 
can exercise his inllnence or dissuade him. 

rj-i.Sfl't. (Sir 3furraij Tlammidt.) Do you 
know whether dnrin" the period when the 
ajji' was very much lower than if is now, 
IS tii- 10 -that is, between the years 1878 
and 1801— the competition was any wider 
tlinn it is now? — Do yon mean the number 
of candidates? 

ni.SOl. Yes? — That I really cannot say. 
1 daresay that witnesses from the I'^ni versifies 
will be able to give you some information on 
that point. 

.■)},802. Is there not a chance, especially 
if the crammer comes up smiling, as lie is 
•nosi probably likely to do, at the age of 18 
111 - 10. that instead of enlarging your field of 
candidate--, you may reduce it by the necessary 
e\peiisc Ilf the eivimmer which does not come 
ill now? - I'nless you require attendance at 
rniverslty classes.' Then you out out the 
eriiinmer. and that is the plan 1 rceoininond, 
tiimiely. that there should be a certain neocssaiy 
atteiid'anee at the rniverstty before a man is 
eligible. 

.H.iSi);’!. But wiilioitf any test of that sort 
you do not see much chance of getting rid of 
the I'rammer at that age of 18 or IS), unless 
yon have sntne ahsolufo cheek by means of a 


[continued. 


certificate that a boy lias come from a certain 
school or has been at a certain Univereity ? — 
Quite. You must have the two things — proof 
that he has boon at the scliool, going Uuough 
a satisfactory courac of instruction until he 
gets that certificate, and then attendance at a 
University at classes which are accepted foi‘ 
your purpose. 

54,80-1. (Chairman.) In your written answer 
you say tliat last year there were 1,711 success- 
ful candidates for the leaAnng certificate. Can 
you tell ns what was the total number that 
entered ? — ^No, but 1 can send you a note of 
that. (27ic following statement teas put in hg 
the witness ) ; — 

Statement showing the Number of Pupils 
presented for and awarded the 
Leaving and Intermediate Certificates in 
Scotland during a number of years : — 


^ I.cnvin^ Ccrtific.-itc.-i. | Inlcrmcdinto CcrlfficAtc!*. 
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78 
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(The witness withdrew.^ 
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Dr. iToiis lliiiiiowi'.ii, I.1..D., Professor of Greek, Aberdeen University. 


Written unsirers relating to the Indian 
f'ird Service. 

."l,80o. What is the opinion held by the 
authorities of the University of Aberdeen 
with regard t.i a view, which Avas given in 
evidenee in India, that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an in- 
sufilcient knowledge of Law and other 
.specialised subjects required for the per- 
foniiauee of their duties, and that, in con- 
sequence, the eoinpetitivo examination for 
admis.sion to the Service should he held at an 
age between 18 anti 211, and that this should 
he followed by a period of probation of three 
years to be spent at one or more Universities, 
or at a s|vecial institution ostablisbcd for tbal 
purpo-<oV — Willi regard to the question sulj- 
initte'l by the Royal Commission on tbc 
Public Services in India as to the methods 
Ilf teernitmeat most suitable for tlie Indian 
Civil Service, it assumed tbal, although 
i-hang."- iniglit lie introduced in the values 
n'lachiil to the various subjects of oxamina- 
ti'iu. and iv^Mhly an extension made in the 
li.-t of optional .subject-^ ojien to candidates. 


there is no serious proposal to depart from 
the principle of competitive examination at 
present in existence. At tbc same time, in 
view of complaints that are often heard 
regarding the unsuitability of a written 
examination for testing the practical qnalities 
required in the work of nclininistrntion, and 
in view also of the assertion that hook-learned 
candidates often prove faiinres when con- 
fronted with itrobleins of government, it is 
worth while considering whether the present 
examination might not be supplemented by 
an estimate formed after a viva voce examina- 
tion. It would, of coui'se, be unsafe to leave 
this further test to the subjective view of an 
individual, but the suggestion is made that 
it might be possible to .submit die 80 or 
100 candidates to an oral examination by a 
Committee. This might have the eilect of 
weeding out the few who show prima facie 
evidence, of being unfit for practical work. 
This suggestion, however, is advanced with 
uilhdoiice as there are iindouljtecl examples 
of apparently nnproniising suljjects developing 
late into capable men of tifTairs in practical 
spheres of life. 
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To the proposal sometimes made that the 
opinion, of schoolmasters or tutors might be 
taken to supplement the written test, there 
appears to be an insuperable objection. Even 
if one could count on the impai-tiality of such 
judges the system is one that could never 
command the confidence of the countrJ^ 

As to the point on which the opinion of 
the University is specially requested, the age 
limit for the examination, it appears to be 
the general opinion that the reduction fi-om 
the present limit to one of 18-20 would in the 
present state of things be fatal to Scotch 
candidates whether from the schools or the 
Universities. Only those who could afford 
special preparation would have any chance 
with this lowered age. The mass of possible 
competitors would fall between two stools. 
The requirements of the leaving certificate 
and preliminary examination keep most pupils 
at school till the age of 18 or ID, and the 
standard of work in most of the Scotch 
schools is very much below that of an exami- 
nation like that for the Indian Civil Service. 
On the other hand, one j'ear at the University 
would he insufficient to bring them up to the 
required level. No doubt in former j-ears 
with an upper limit of 19 or 193- very capable 
men were sent out to India, but so far as the 
Scottish Universities were coiiceimed, such an 
age limit was not then prohibitory, as the 
average age of leaving school 30 years ago 
was between 16 and 17. Candidates there- 
fore were able to enter from Scotland wlro 
had completed three years of University study, 
and they professed subjects like Philosophy 
and Economics which are outside of the school 
curriculum at any time. If, therefore, the 
statistics from Aberdeen show that the low 
age limit between 1879 and 1891 was favour- 
able to Scotch candidates, the radical diffe- 
rence of the school arrangements then and now 
must be borne in mind. 

In view of the drawbacks of the present 
system mentioned in the letter of the Royal 
Commission some alteration seems necessary, 
and it is suggested that they might he re- 
moved and at the same time a real examina- 
tion test of adult intelligence made possible if 
the present age limit were reduced to 20-22. 
Such an age would open the examination to 
University candidates well developed intellec- 
tually and leave two years dear for the 


candidates’ special preparation. Considerable 
experience in connection witli the examination 
■warrants the opinion that one year is too short 
a time to master the subjects of the second 
examination in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. The successful candidates, moreover, 
are very often quite exhausted with the great 
efforts they have made in preparing for the 
first examination and require a considerable 
period of rest before they are fit to resume 
work. This further reduces the time available 
for the special preparation, and often leads 
to compressing study into a few months for 
which a whole j^ear is barely sufficient, the 
knowledge gained in this way being usually 
evanescent. 

54,806. In tlie event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age-limits for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination being 
adopted, is it probable that Aberdeen Univer- 
sity would be willing to devise an Honours 
Course of Indian studies suitable for such 
probationers, and carrying with it the Univer- 
sity degree ? The course of instruction would, 
under any such system, it is anticipated, 
include: — -(i) Law; (ii) the elements of one 
classical and one vernacular language ; and 
fiii) Indian history, sociology and economics. 
Wliat provision is at present afforded in Aber- 
deen University for teaching these subjects, 
and is there any question of tuition and super- 
vision designed for Indian Civil Service pro- 
bationers? — With the lowering of the age 
Umit to 20-22 it would be possible to lengthen 
the period of probation so that the selected 
candidates would proceed to India at 24 
instead of 25 as at present, and the suggestion 
may perhaps be made that with a view of 
solidifying the practical knowledge required 
of candidates before leaving for India they 
should be subjected to more frequent quali- 
fying tests than at present in the period of 
probation. It is believed that this would 
secure the desired end better than the device 
of including subjects like Law and Eastern 
languages among the compulsory subjects of 
the first examination. The latter change 
would alter for the worse the cliaracter of the 
examination which is at present a test of 
general capacity and in no way professional, 
and moreover from the nature of the case 
would help the candidate in his special pre- 
paration to an inappreciable degree. 


Dr. John BLvrrower called and examined. 


54,807. (Chairman.) We have already 
heard one representative from the University 
of Aberdeen. I notice that in certain points 
you and he slightly differ in yom- opinions ? — 
Yes. The Committee was divided on some 
points, and also ilr. Irving reallj* represents 
the Law School. I am representative of the 
Arts Facultj*, and I have been Convener of 
tlie Indian Civil Service Conrmittee in Aber- 
deen for 25 years, so 1 know more about the 
details tlian he would know. 

O 20028 


54.808. Have jmu any retm-ns showing 
the number of Aberdeen students in recent 
years who have entered the Indian Civil 
Service ? — Yes. In the calendar of the Uni- 
versity there is a complete list of the students 
who have been successful. In recent yeare 
we had something like an average of two 
successful candidates. Sometimes we have 
had more and sometimes less, and sometimes 
none at all. 

54.809. What is the most you have had in 
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the last 10 j-ears ? — think three is the largest 
number ivc have had. 

54.810. It is as a rale two eveiy year ? — 
Yes. Of eourae, under the old regulations 
when the upper ago limit was low, we were 
more successful. In 1883 we had six can- 
didates successful, in 1888 we had four, and 
so on. 

54.811. Do you ever have candidates who 
have been successful in the examination, 
coining for their year’s probation to the 
Uuivei-sity? — I remember only one case in 
1)13' experience in the last 30 years.^ One 
man came for his second year of probation. 

54.812. You hold the opinion that, if the 
examination were reduced to the school- 
leaving age, it would be bad for Scotch can- 
didates, whether they came fi'oin the schools 
or the Universities? — Yes, that is my view. 
The age of entrance has been forced up in 
the most extraordinaiy way in the last 18 
yeai-s or so. In 1880-81, for example, there 
wore actuall3’' nearly GO entrants of the age 
of 16 or under. In 1010 there is not a single 
student so 3'oung as 16 who has entered the 
Universit.v. 

54.813. How man3' have entered at 17 
and IS ? — ^In the year 1880-81 there were 32 
who entered at 17" last birthday, 23 at IS last 
birthday, and 10 at 10 last birthday. Coming 
down to 30 yeara later, we have none at the 
ago of IG last birthday, 17 at 17 last birthday, 
52 at 18 last birthday, and 47 at 19 last 
birthday. I ought to mention that there are 
women included among these, and they rather 
send up the age a little. 

54.814. So that whereas by that list 3’ou 
have none entering at age 16, you have a not 
inconsidei-able number entering at the ages 
of 17 and 18 ? — The number at 17 is only 17, 
and there is a big number at 18 last birthday. 
Of course the eighties are synchronous ivith 
the big successes in Aberdeen. The largest 
number of our successes in the Indian Civil 
Sernce were gained at tliat period, but the 
men came to college at the age of 16 and 
had tlu’ee years with us at the UniversitY*. 

54.815. Now assuming the examination 
was at between 18 and 19 ? — We should have 
no candidates from the Univeisit}', or hardly 
au3’ would be able to go up. An occasional 
candidate who had entered at 17 last birth- 
day would have been a year with us or 
possibls" a little more, but then he would have 
no marks of the University training about 
him. 

54.816. But he would, I suppose, be in a 
position to compete in the examination ? — 
1 should doubt that very much. It is rather 
a curious situation. The leaving certificate 
c.xamination sends up the age to a lai'ge 
extent, because the men liave to qualif3- in so 
many subjects. They have to qualify in Latin 
or Greek generally, and in mathematics of 
a higher standard. Then again the Bur- 
saiy competition comes in also in the same 
direction. 


54.817. What age is that'?- -I think a clever 
bo3' usually gets his leaving certificate orpreli- 
minaiy examination a year before he goes in 
for the Biu-sary competition. 

54.818. At what age does he go in for the 
Bm'sar3' competition ? — The age when he comes 
to college is on the average 1 8i to 19. He 
comes to college almost immediatefy after his 
Bursary competition. Tlie situation is tliis — 
that a boy in die Biusaiy competition has to 
come up to a high standard in so man3'' sub- 
jects, a fairfy high standard, that is to say, 
but he cannot get up to the highest standard. 
He becomes a fair classic and a fair mathema- 
tician, but he never could face the examination 
wliich was set in 1882 for the Civil Service of 
India. His classics would be much below that 
standard and his mathematics ivould be much 
below it. In the English school, so far as 
I remember Horn m3' own recollections of 
Oxford, a man came up from scliool knowing 
far more classics than a Scotch boy did when 
he entered a Scotch Univei'sit3', but that was 
because he had not been bothered with matlie- 
matics. Siniilarfy a mathematical 'man had 
been allowed to go on doing mathematics in 
an English School, but he had not been 
bothered with classics, and his mathematics 
were much above a Scotch bo3’’s on entering 
a Scottish University. The situation in Scot- 
land is tliat a boy has to get up to a 
certain level in classics, mathematics, English, 
and a modem language; that is in five 
subjects altogedier, and tliat makes him 
unable to face an examination of this descrip- 
tion whicli needs a much higher standard of 
teaching than he could get in an3' Scotch 
school of the ordinary secondary t3q)e. I am 
not speaking of Fettes School, which is of the 
English type, and which pudies a man up in 
classics. A Fettes boy, 1 think, would go in 
for that examination at 19, but what wp pro- 
duce in Scotland is rather a level in a lot of 
subjects, and I am perfectly certain that the 
boys I have had through 1113' hands for the last 
30 years — the kind of bo3’ we get coining up 
to the University from the Scotch schools — 
could not look at that examination between 18 
and 19. They could not do it from a piu'ely 
Scotch training. 

54.819. From the Secondary Schools ? — 
From the Secondary Schools. 

54.820. We have had a good deal of evi- 
dence as regards Secondaiy Schools. The3' 
are in process of development, are they not ? 
The3' are gradualfy impraving and inclosing 
their standard for the higher age? — I have 
not heard anything about that. The leaving 
certificate examination improved them when 
it was instituted. 

54,82L I suppose the Lidian Civil Service 
Examination of thirty 3’eai’s ago did not cater 
for boys from the Secondaiy Schools ?— I think 
the candidates then came from the English 
Public Schools, and not from the Scotch 
schools. 
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54.822. I suppose they came from the 
secondaiy Scotch schools too, did they not? 
— ^Tlie majority of those u'ho came from Scot- 
land came from the Universities. 

54.823. But you are not suggesting are 
you, that -when the Indian Civil Service 
examination was at the school-leaving age no 
Scotch candidates were successful ? — They 
all came from the Universities. They had 
all been from two to three years at a Univer- 
sity. They came to us at about 16 — men like 
Sir Benjamin Robertson and Sir John O. 
Miller and Sir Harvey Adamson. The 3 ’- aU 
came at an early age. 

54.824. The Universities in those daj's 
were in a sense public schools as well, were 
they not? — disagree with a great many 
statements to that effect. It has been said 
the Universities were doing the work of the 
secondary schools. That is a statement which 
requires to be received with a good deal of 
caution. The Universities were doing the 
work of the secondary schools in classes out- 
side the curriculum, but we were doing very 
high work as well. 

54.825. But I suppose, when boys went 
up at 16, they were given the appiupriate 
training for that age, which would be what 
we should regard as a public school training ? 
— Possibly, but only in the lower sections the 
first year, and you must remember that we had 
men like Jebb and Butcher and Sellar doing 
very much higher work with the graduation 
course and honours course. The statement is 
mideading. It should always be understood 
that it only refers to lower class work. 

58.826. You say a boy in Scotland would 
have no chance of passing the Indian Civil 
Service examination. Have you any returns 
to show the successes from Scotland in the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ?— I could easily get them from 
Aberdeen. I have a publication of my own 
showing a complete list of these, but I have 
not got it with me. That is, for Aberdeen 
only. 

54.827. Assuming the school - leaving 
examination for the Indian Civil Service 
was framed on the lines of an Oxford or 
Cambridge scholarship examination, would 
you still feel that it would be bad for the 
Scotch candidates ? — The Scotch schools 
cannot send up successful candidates for the 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examina- 
tions. They do not do it, from Aberdeen at 
any rate, or anj'where in the north. 

54.828. (Mr. Fisher.) If 3 ''ou were con- 
stmcting an examination for the Indian Civil 
Service for boys of 19, which would be 
suitable for Scotch candidates, and which 
would give them a chance, how would yon 
frame it ? — I would suggest our Bursary 
competition examination, the scheine for 
Aberdeen, which is coming into existence 
veiy soon. It has Latin, Mathematics and 
English as compulsor 3 ' subjects. Five sub- 
jects are required to be taken in all. You 


choose your other two from French, German, 
Greek, Natural Philosophy, and Gaebc. 
These are on what is called the highest 
standards, or will be when the examination 
is held, but they will be nothing like as hard 
as the examination for the Indian Civil Service 
in those subjects of about 1882. The mathe- 
matics, for example, in 1882, went up to the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. Oiu’ 
examination goes onl 3 '- to Algebra and 
Trigonometry. That examination would suit 
us ver 3 '^ well, but what would happen to the 
candidates coming from other quarters ? A 
low standard of age iuevitabl 3 ' means forcing 
up the standard. We have fimnd that con- 
stantly. The candidates themselves, force up 
the standard. You would have a dozen men 
coming in equal for the first place if you liad 
a low standard of examination, and in a very 
few years, if 3 'ou started with that, you. would 
be compelled, with the standard which we 
liave at present in Aberdeen, to have a very 
much higher standard. 

54.829. Are your optional subjects of 
French, German, Greek, Natural Philosopl^’^ 
and Gaelic on a higher standard than the 
compiilsoiy subjects ? — No, tlie 3 ' are on the 
same standard. 

54.830. W ould the Greek and Latin papere, 
for instance, be equivalent to flic papers that 
are set for the Balliol scholarship ? — No, 
nothing like it at present. 

54.831 . How far do the 3 ’’ go in mathematics ? 
— You mean for the Bursaries ? 

54.832. Yes? — I think the prescription is 
Algebra and Trigonometry. 

54.833. What is tlie Bitrsaiy age? — 
Between 18 and 19. 

54.834. (Mr. Sly.) You have told us that 
the undergraduate of the Aberdeen Umversit 3 ’- 
enters at the age of 18 or 19. How many 
years does it take him to get an honours 
course ? — Four years. In some cases five, hut 
very rarely. They cannot afford to sta 3 ' for 
five years. 

54.835. It is a four 3 ’’eai-s’ oom-se ? — ^Yes. 

54.836. Then he would he from 22 to 24 ? 
— ^He is about 23 on an average when he takes 
his degree. 

54.837. The suggestion made in 3 '’our 
written answer is that the examination should 
be put at the age of about 20 to 22 ? — Yes. 

54.838. That would cut right across the 
middle of liis Universit 3 ’- course ? — He would 
be thi-ee 3 'ears at the Universit 3 ', and we found 
three years did with us spendidly in the eighties. 
Tliree years was the ideal time to be at the 
Univeisit 3 '. 

54.839. But would it not be a serious 
drawback from the Universit 3 ' point of idew 
that a man should be taken away in the middle 
of his honours course to go up for a competitive 
examination like the Indian Civil Service ? — 
The numbers are so very small. Probably 3 ’ou 
would have two in a I'ear, and I think we 
would reconcile it to our consciences if we got 
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lho.=e men cmljarked on a splendid career like 
tiie Indian Civil Service. 

54.840. We Lave had strong evidence from 
the English TJniveisities that the}' wliolly 
disapproved of any age limit that will interfere 
with the Univereity coiu-se. It must occur 
either before the University coui-se or after the 
University coni'se is completed. You do not 
think that feeling is so strong in Aberdeen as in 
Oxford? — I do not think it exists at all 
because the circumstance are so different. 
In Oxford you have a verj- large number of 
candidates going in, and it would be a serious 
matter for the Oxford colleges, if the men were 
coming up with scholarships, only to run away 
before thes"^ have finished their career. They 
would not get their Firsts in Ci-reats and the 
Colleges would lose in that u-ay. That is the 
explanation of tlie Oxford attitiide, I think. 
Of course they may call it something different. 
With tlio numbei- is small. 

54.841. Woidd j’our students, if the exami- 
nation were at the 20 to 22 age, go through 
the ordinary honoui-s coui-se and then go up 
for the Indian Civil Seiwice examination, or 
wouhl they need to have a special coui-se ? — 
At present they have something of a special 
courae, in the sense that they have to take up 
subjects which are not included in their 
honours, and very probably they would have 
to do that under my system as well. They 
may have to take up, for instance, political 
science, political economy, and sometimes a 
modern lanOTago in addition to tlieir ordinai-y 
honoui-s. We tliink a man must take honoura 
in philosophy and classics if he is going to 
have any chance under the present sj-stem. 

64.842. In the three years? — In the four 
years. He must do that if he is going to 
have any cliance, but in addition to that he 
has to have these extra subjects, and it would 
be no great change if we did have them under 
the 20 to 22 scheme. 

54.843. {Sir Theodore Moriaon.) Did I 
understand you to speak rather as if there 
were too many subjects now offered in the 
school-leaving e.xamination ? Did you indicate 
that you felt li-om an educational point of view 
that the students were kept too long ? — I think 
not ; just the opposite. 1 believe it might be 
very good educationally, but I ivas ti-ying to 
explain, sli-ictly in reference to tliis exami- 
nation, why it was that iScotdi sdiools aro 
apparentlj' so much inferior to English schools. 
They do not reach the same standard in 
classics or mathematics taken separately. It 
was simply a patriotic desire to keep the 


Commission right on the matter, because it 
does sound dreadful that the Scotch schools 
should be so inferior. 

54.844. But you are satisfied? — Educa- 
tionally 1 think it is quite good. 

54.845. Would it meet your point of view 
if, amongst the alternative groups wliidi could 
be offered in this examination, there was one 
group which adequately represented the Scotch 
system of educiition as represented in the 
school-leaving examinations ? — It would be 
verj-- difficult to distinguish between that and 
the ordinai-j’- coui-se at an English public 
school. How would you distinguish between 
them ? 

54.846. It has been suggested to us that 
we should have a group for classics with 
history ; modern languages with history for a 
second gi-oup ; and matliematics and science 
for a third gi-oup. Those are particularly for 
England. In all those the standard would be 
higher than that which has obtained in 
Scotland ? — ^Yes. 

54.847. But surely your case would be met 
by the addition of a fourth group, the total 
of which would not can-}' more marks than 
ans-- of those separate m-oups, and therefore 
could be classed with them, but in which a 
much larger number of subjects than is pos- 
sible under the English system of education, 
would all be offered togetlier? — T do not know 
how that would work. It is possible it might 
do. 

54.848. All I am putting to you is tliat 
this group, which would represent Scotch 
education, might be marked ns high as the 
group of classics with history which repre- 
sents tire type of public sdiool of Eton, 
HaiTow, and Winchester? — ^I do not know. 
One would require to see the papere and see 
how it could be worked out. It seems to me 
a little bit difficult to equate things like that. 

I am rather opposed to options altogether in 
competitive examinations, because of tlie great 
difficulty in putting subjects on a level. 

54.849. Tliat problem is before you at the 
present moment. You have to equate -French 
and Botany ? — I know. 

54.850. And Chemistry and Greek ? — But 
you are going out of your way veiy much ' 
moi-e if you are going to inti-oduce it in your 
scheme. 

54.851 . I was not contemplating so many 
options as there are at present. There are 
four? — When you look at die combinations 
there are not so many after all. 

(The witness ndthdrew.! 

(Adjourned to to-monow at 10.30 a.ni.) 
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The Earl of Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Morray Hammiok, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore SIorison, k.g.i.e. 

Maiiadev Bhaskar Ohaubai., Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdhe Rahiji, Esq. 

H. S. D. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.b. 
Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (^Joint Secretary). 


John Burnet, Esq., M.A., Professor 

Written ansioers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

54.852. What is tlie opinion held by the 
authorities of the St. Andrews University 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
evidence in India, that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old and with an in- 
sufficient knowledge of Law and other spe- 
cialised subjects required for the perfoimance 
of tiieir duties, and that, in consequence, tlie 
competitive examination for admission to the 
Service sliould be held at an age between 
18 and 20, and that this should be fallowed 
by a period of probation of three years, to be 
spent at one or more Universities or at a 
special institution established for that pui-pose? 
— If tlie examination for the Indian Civil 
Service were held between the ages of 18 and 
20 it .would, .in our opinion, be impossible 
for any candidates from Scotland to compete 
successfully, except the few who could afford 
to go to a crammer’s on leaving school. 

54.853. In the event of any changes 
in the direction of lowering the age-limits 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination 
being adopted, is it possible that St. Andrews 


of Greek, St. Andrews University. 

University would be willing to devise an 
Honours Course of Indian studies suitable 
for such probationers, and carrying with it 
the- Universits’- degree ? The course of in- 
stmction would, under any such system, it 
is anticipated, include (i) Law ; (ii) The ele- 
ments of one classical and one vernacular 
language ; and (iii) Indian history, sociology, 
and economics ? — While there is no objection 
in principle to an Honours Course of Indian 
studies leading to a degree, it is impi-obable 
that any University in Scotland (with the 
possible exception of Edinburgh) could provide 
the staff necessary for the purpose. 

54,854. What provision is at present 
afforded in St. Andrews University for teach- 
ing the subjects mentioned in the last question, 
and is there any system of tuition and super- 
vision designed for Indian Civil Service pro- 
bationers ? — We make no special provision 
for teaching Indian subjects. A fair number 
of candidates from this University go into 
the Indian Civil Service at present, but they 
go elsewhere for their probation. If the age 
were lowered we sliordd have no candidates, 
and therefore we should be still le.ss likely 
to have probationers. 


Professor Burnet called and examined. 


54.855. (Chairman.) You come before us 
to-day to represent the views of St. Andrews 
University ? — Yes. 

54.856. Will your answers represent the 
views of the University or only your own 
personal views ? — ^I diink, on the whole, I may 
say they are representative of the views of tire 
University, in Uiis respect, that we have talked 
it over a little, and 1 was asked to appear 
before this Commission by tlie University 
Court, whidi is the governing body of the 
University, and I represent them. 


54.857. Have you any return you could 
give us shelving how many of j’our students 
at St. Andrews have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in recent j’ears ? — ^I can say from 
memory that there were two last j'ear, and 
generally speaking, every tliree years or so, 
we have one or two. That is about the 
average. 

54.858. Do they ever return to you as 
probationers to take their year’s course prior 
to going to India? — No, that has never 
happened. 
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ol.SoO. ITave you anj- facilities in yonr 
ITiiivcrsity for ilie* probationary coiu-so? — ^No, 
not at present ; tvc had once for Sanskrit, but 
that is llio nearest tve have^ ever come to 
liavin;5 special facilities. M'e are a small 
Univei-sity, and for the number it would be 
impossible for us to keep a staff of that kind. 

ol.SGO. Your first answer reads: “If the 
“ examination for the Indian Civil Service 
“ were held between the ages of 18-20 it 
“ would be impossible for any candidates 
“ from Bootlanil to compete successfully, 
“ except the few who could afford to go to a 
“ crammer’s on leaving school.’’ Could you 
elaborate that a little for us ? — ^The reason for 
that is that our scliools in tScotland, with the 
excejition of one or two, are not able to caiTy 
education so far as to make it possible for the 
inipils at tlie end of their com-se to become 
candidates in a severe competitive examination 
of this kind. It is always necessar3' for tliem 
to liave some further instruction than the 
schools can possibly give them. With the 
age as it is at present tliej^ get such instruction 
at the University. If it were reduced, tlieii of 
courae it might still he possible, - as it was 
formerly when the age was lower, for boys 
whose parents had means to get preparation 
by sending them to some institution wliioh 
prepares for the examinations, but they would 
not come to the University at all in all proba- 
bility. They generally did not when tlie age 
was lower — I forget how many j'eais ago, 
more than 20 years ago. I had friends of my 
own at school who desired to go into the 
Indian Civil Service, and thej- were able to do 
it because, .as I say, their parents were able to 
afford it ; otherwise it would have been quite 
impossible. Thej' did not go to the Scotch 
Univereities at all. 

54.801. In those daj's die average age for 
leaving school was 16, was it not ? — Yes, It 
is rather higher now, of course. 

54.802. It is now 18? — Y'es. The statistics 
are a little misleading, if one takes the average, 
because tlie average includes women students 
who on the whole are oldei- ; and consequently 
1 think a good inauj- of die average ages that 
have been given in various statements on this 
and other subjects are a little misleading in 
that waj\ The average is not quite so high 
as it lyould appear to be. I have brought 
here with me the ages in years and months of 
first year students at the Univei-sitj- who have 
been taking Greek for the last two* j-ears, and 
I find diat there is a considerable variety of 
age. For instance, in the present year, the 
highest ago entered is 24, whereas there is 
one actually as low in this 3-ear as 16; but 
that is most exceptional nowada3-s. 

.54,S6.’J. Have j-ou many of 17 ? — O11I3' two, 
one of 17 j-eara 8 montlis, and another- of 
17 3-cars 11 months. Those are the onty 
Mndents under IS, excejil die one of 16 that 
1 have just referred to. 

51,80-1. T snpjioso die majority of them 
come up to about 18 ? — ^Yes ; there arc several 
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19, and the nranber over 20 is nine, but some 
of those are women. 

54.865. As the tendenc3' to i-einain at 
school has developed, lias the standard of 
those in the upper part of die school risen 
coi-respoiidingl3- ? — To a certain extent 
undoubtedly, but not sulGcicntl3-. And I do 
not think it is likel3’^ to rise suffioiendj', for 
this reason, that the schools are not adequately 
staffed for teacliing up to the necessaiy 
standard, and until there is a complete 
alteration in the condition of the schools, and 
ill the financial inducement for good men to 
become schoolmasters — that is a veiy impor- 
tant point — I do not think it is likely to 
improve. 

54.866. Do you say that of the old schools 
in Scodand, even the older public schools? — 
There are very few that would come under 
that head. The onl3' school which is at all 
comparable to an English public school is 
Fettes College. I do not suppose dies'- would 
have any difficnlt3'- whatever, in fact, I am 
sure they would not. But 1 am talking of die 
average Secondary School, as we call it, of 
Scotland. , There may be one or two excep- 
tions in the large towns. For instance, Ediii- 
bui'gb Academy, I have no doubt, would be 
able to work up to that iioint, but they are 
extremely few, very few, certainly not more 
than diree or four such scliools, and I see no 
near prospect of their being able to do mncli 
more because of the dilEcnlty of getting an 
adequate staff for higher work upon such 
small salaries as arc paid to the schoolmasters. 

54.867. So that die secondary schools, as 
tliey stand at present, could hardly compete if 
the Indian Civil Service Examination were 
held at the school-leaving age? — No, the3’- 
could not, except a very few, such as Edinbnrgli 
Academ3-, and one or two odiei'S, certainly less 
dian half-a-dozen. 

54.868. If an oxainination were established 
at the school-leaving age, and framed in sncli 
a way as to be suitable for Scotch teaching as 
well as for English, ,do you think that bo3'B 
would come up fi-om school, sa3'’ at 17, and 
have a year’s training at the Universi/y prior 
to going in for the examination ? — ^That is die 
sort of tiling they used to do, but I do not 
drink it would be a very effective means of 
preparing for the examination, because the 
work we do at the Univei-sit3- is not of die 
same nature as school work. We do not give 
them the sort of drilling which would be 
necessary for an examination held at die age 
of 18, and I should think that an3’- boy wlio 
did that would stand rather a poor chance in 
the examination. We can liardl3 - — do not 
like to use the word “ cram ’’ — but we could 
hBrdl3' gfre die proper di-ill whidh is required 
and wbidi a school can give. We can hardly 
do it under die conditions of a Univei'sit5’-, and 
it would not be desirable. 

_ 54,869. We have had evidence before us 

in the last two or llir-ee days on the comparative 
merits of a teaching such as 3'ou desci-ibe, and 
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that of a public school, and the opinions have 
been rather in favour of a year at tlie 
University, but 1 understand, you would not 
take that view ? — -No, I do not think I should, 
not so far as my experience has gone. I think 
one year at a University is very little use. 
What I mean is that I think if a boy is not 
going to take a complete University Course, 
he had much better not take any, because it 
is a very incomplete and fragmentary thing. 
It is intended to lead on to something else 
which never comes. 

54.870. Of coui-se it might be contemplated 
that if the age for the examination were 
reduced to the school-leaving age tliose who 
succeeded would have a full University Course 
after the examination ? — No doubt they would 
have a probationary’ course ; that I can quite 
understand, but for obvious reasons it would 
not affect us ; they would not come to us. 

54.871. Because you have not the provision 
lor them? — ^Because we have not the provision 
for them. They would not come to any 
Scotch University. 

54.872. You say in one of your written 
answers that it is improbable that any Uni- 
versity in Scotland could provide the staff 
necessary for the purpose of an Honorus 
Couise of Indian studies leading to a Degree. 
Is that the case ? — I made a possible exception 
in favour of Edinburgh, but I think I was 
■wrong there. I have been speaking to some of 
my friends in Edinburgh since, and they are of 
opinion that they could not do it. I thought 
possibly they might, as they have a much 
larger staff, but it appears that they do not 
think so. 

54.873. Are there any further points that 
you would like to put before us ? — There is 
one thing which is a rather general considera- 
tion, which perhaps has not so closely to do 
with die University of St. Andrews as with 
the general question, whicli I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention as a thing that occurred 
to me. I was at Oxford myself at the time 
when there were Indian Civil Service proba- 
tioners there under the old system ; when they 
came after passing an examination at the 
earlier age and took a considerable period of 
probation there, doing Indian subjects. At 
that time it was undoubtedly the case that 
they went to different Colleges, and to the 
best Colleges in Oxford, but there was a 
slight tendency for them to become segregated 
from the others. That was my impression. 
They seemed to keep together ve:^ much, and 
did not get, in my opinion, quite the same 
advantage from the University, as is got from 
the University of Oxford by those who go in 
at the later age at present tlu’ough the regular 
Degree Course. As far as my experience of 
Oxford has gone, such men get a ver 3 ’ much 
greater advantage from being at Oxford, than 
tliose who go there for purely professional 
purposes. That is an impression which I 
obtained in Oxford, both as a Graduate and 
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an Undergraduate, for a good many yeare, and 
I have that impression very strongly. 

54.874. Is that due to the fact that they 
have to be trained in special subjects for the 
Indian Civil Service ? — I think it is. 

54.875. But take for instance Law, a very 
important subject ; that need not necessarily 
isolate them ? — Oh dear no. 

54.876. Thej’ can^ mix freely with their 
colleagues in the University whilst going 
through a Law Course ? — Yes, certainly, but 
in a large College — it might be different in a 
small one — they seemed to keep together 
somehow ; there seemed to be a sort of bond 
between them. They had their own societies, 
and kept together in a wa 3 - which I do not 
think was quite the best thing for them in the 
circumstan ces. 

54.877. Holding that view, have you any 
comments to make about the suggested estab- 
lishment of a separate institution ? — What 1 
have said would applj’ even more sti'onglj’^ in 
tliat case. On the other baud, supposing that 
a later age were imposed, and the candidates 
previously had a normal University education, 
then, of course, tlie probation might be veiy 
much more technical and more special than it 
is at present. There would be no objection to 
that whatever. 

54.878. Have you many Indians at 
St. Andrews ? — We have none at all at 
St. Andrews itself, but the greater part of 
our Medical School is at Dundee, and tliere 
are two or three there, three, I think, at 
present. 

54.879. Do they mix fi-eely with the other 
students ? — ^I am afi'aid I could not say any- 
thing about that ; I have not come across 
them at all. 

54.880. (Si?' Miiri'ay Ha??imich.) Putting 
aside altogether what we want in India, arc 
you quite satisfied with the present age ? — 
The present age is exU’emely satisfactory for 
us for our conditions in Scotland. Thei'e is 
no doubt that it is extremelj’’ satisfactory. 
We could cope with a reduction of one j'ear 
possibl}', but I think anj^ further reduction 
would cut us out completelj’. 

64.881. The age of 21 as a maximum j’ou 
would not like ? — 1 do not think we could 
do very much with it. I think it would 
practically exclude us. 

54.882. Do J’OU know at all when you Ib’st 
began to pass candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service ? — Very shortly after the age was 
raised. There had been some in earlier daj’s. 

54.883. But going back again before the 
age was raised, the time when I came out. 
35 j-ears ago, were you passing men then ? — I 
do not know of mj’ own knowledge, but we 
certainlj’ were. At that time there were one 
or two. 

54.884. The age then was 21, and the 
school-leaving age was 16 ? — Yes. 

54.885. So that the age probably suited 
you then? — Exactly. 
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5-1,886. And it would not suit you now? — 
That is so. We get very few at 10. 1 have 

only one, and that is quite c.\coptioiial, on the 
list" which i have liere. 

54.887. \Vc have been told by some 
oviilcnce that we have had tliat, quite coiitraiy 
to wliat you say, the age of IS and 19 would 
suit Scottisli boj-s extraordinarily well, and 
woidd widen the field for tlie Indian Civil 
Service examination very much by bring- 
ing in a great number of bo5's fi'oiii tlic 
Secondary Schools of Scotland, provided it 
was made iiecessaiy that all boys should get 
a certificate that they had come straight from 
some kind of school, wliich satisfied either the 
English Board of Education, or the Scottish 
Board of Education. If tliat tvere done do 
you think Scottisli schools would have a look 
in ? — do not think so. I do not think they 
would be able to compete in any soi-t of way 
with the English schools at that ago. 

54.888. Even supposing the examination 
was fi’amcd very much on tlie lines of the 
School-leaving Certificate examination in 
Scotland? — That, of course, is only a Pass 
examination, and I think at that age such 
an examination would probably be much more 
easy for English boys, for the simple^ reason 
that, rightly or wrongly— I am inclined to 
diink wrongly — they begin certain subjects, 
Latin and Greek, for example, at a veiy much 
earlier age in England, and that is one of the 
fundamental points. 

54.889. (Chairman.) I understatid you to 
say that that applies to England ? — Yes. Latin 
and especially Greek are begun at a very 
much earlier age in England than in Scotland. 
La the Scottish Secondary Schools it is unlieard 
of almost for anyone to take Latin till he is 
10 or Greek tiU he is 14, Consequently it 
lakes some time before the Scotch boy can 
catch up the English boy. I believe it can 
be done, but it takes a certain amount of 
time. I think it is perfectly possible to make 
up the handicap. Bui it is tlie real reason 
why the Scottish schools cannot face it at the 
earlier age. 

54.890. (Sir Murray Hammich.) Only one 
other question. Looking to your experience 
do you think there would be considerably 
more danger in choosing the candidate at 18 
and 19 than as now at 24 ; I mean as regards 
the certainty of selecting by an examination 
a man who is suitable for the career in front 
of him ? Do you think it is more difficult to 
decide on the promise of a candidate at 18 or 
19 than at 24 ? — As far as examinations go I 
think it is so. I think when a man is more 
mature you can judge better whetlier he has 
merely superficial cleverness or whether he 
has anything more in him. Neitlier that nor 
any kind of examination test is, in my opinion, 
an adequate test for a thing like the Indian 
Civil Service, whicli inquires all kinds of 
qualities that no examination can test. I feel 
the weakness of the method of selection, 1 
mean to say. 
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54.891. Have you any views about bringing 
in some kind of wa3' of marking character in 
an examination? — ^It is extremely difficult to 
do so, but it is extremelj’ desirable. I have 
a little experience of the waj' in which the 
Selection Committee for the Egj-ptian and 
Soudan Civil Sei'vice does that. IVe have had 
one or two — two at present — who have been 
selected by them, and the.v practicallj’ dis- 
regarded examination tests altogether. They 
took tliat from mj' opinion of the man’s 
work. They simplj' took mj" word as suDTi- 
eient and did not examine them further, and 
tlien formed their onm opinion of the men as 
men. 

54.892. It is possible to do that with an 
examination w'here j’ou have onlj’- two or tlnne 
candidates, but it is hardlj' possible witli 
50 candidates, is it? — ^ll is 'quite a different 
thing, I agree, wdien j-ou have a smaller 
number. Thej' simply got a report from me. 

54.893. (Chairman.) To what extent do 
they disrogard papers? — The.v do not have 
anj' papers at all. It is pure selection, but it 
is on the basis to some extent of a report from 
tlie candidates’ teachers, a confidential report 
upon their work and character and eveiy flung 
else, which in the case of all applicants I have 
to supply. 

54.894. (Mr. Ahelur Rahim.) I understood 
j’ou to say that there is a Board of Selection 
for Soudan candidates ? — For tire Soudan and 
Eg3Tt. 

54.895. What is the composition of the 
Board ? — That I hardly know. I have only 
communicated witli the Secretaiy, and I cannot 
therefore saj’- how it is composed. 

54.896. Do jmu know how long it has been 
working ? — 1 have known about it for the last 
three or four years onlj-, because fliere have 
nevei’ been any other applicants from our 
University before that time. The fii-st I heard 
of it was when one of our men applied and 
asked me to communicate with the Secretaiy 
of tlie Board and answer the questions which 
he asked. 

54.897. Have j'ou heard anj' witioisms as 
to the way the Board w'orks ? — No. Certainly 
thej’’ succeeded in picking out two veiy good 
men. One. of the men that I sent up had 
onlj' got Second Class Honoure, but the3- were 
certainl3- right to take lum, and tlie3’- were 
perfectly satisfied. 

54.898. Do you know if there is a quali- 
f3dng standard ; must the3' be Honoui-s men ? 
—They require an Honoui-s degi-ee, but they 
interpret tliat very liberall3-. 

54.899. (Mr. Madye.) You have told us 
tliat the lowering of tlie age would practically 
exclude Scottish students, and I do not at all 
under-estimate tlie serious nature of ■ that 
exclusion. You have already told Sir Murray 

** younger age a man is less 
qualiuecl to judge of liis future career than 
later on Do you think the risks that would 
be run 133' compelling jioojile to select at a 
younger age woidd form a strong argunient 
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against the reduction of the age ? — I do not 
quite understand -what you mean by the risks. 

54.900. Suppose the age -were lotvered and 
students were then practically compelled to 
decide at an early age, do you think the risks 
would be so grave as to act as a strong 
argument against the lowering of the age ? — 
I do not tliink that is a strong argument at 
all. The argument which I have in view is 
simply OUT own local ai'gument in Scotland, so 
to say. If the conditions in Scotland were 
different from what they are, I do not know 
tlrat one would look at it in the same way, 
but I look at it first of aU naturally from the 
point of view of the Scottish schools and 
Universities, and then from the general point 
of view that it is not desirable that any part 
of the Kingdom shonld he excluded if it is at 
all possible to avoid it. 

54.901. I want to ask you whether, apai't 
from Scottish students, considering that early 
promise is often belied by later performance, 
you think or do not think that there is any 
serious risk of mistakes being made in regard 
to students generally all over Britain if that 
sj'stein is adopted ? — tliink there is con- 
siderable risk of mistakes, very considerable 
risk. As far as my own experience goes it is 
an exceedingly common thing for students to 
come to ns, say at the age of 18, or just under 
that age, with great brilliancy, apparently 
great promise, hut we never hear of them 
again after the first six months they have been 
in College ; they fall into the ranks. On the 
other hand, there are others who shoAv their 
gifts only after they have been with ns about 
two years. That happens often, so that there 
is a very considerable risk of missing some of 
the best men. I have no doubt at all about 
that. And that applies not only to Scotland 
but all over the Kingdom. I think some of 
the men whom it is most desirable to secxire 
for a Service like the Indian Civil Service are- 
men that develop slowly, but who in the end 
are much better tlian the brilliant school 
hoys. 

54.902. At whatever rate that risk may be 
estimated it tells against the lowering of the 
age ? — Yes, it does, so far as it goes, Imt it 
is very difficult to estimate of course. 

54.903. Then yon have refennd to the 
character test tliat yon furnish in regard, I 
suppose, to the School-leaving Certificate. 
You have spoken of judging by reports and 
having no competitive examination? — It is 
not the School-leaving Certificate that is in 
question for the Egjqjtiaii Service. All the 
men who go in for the Egyptian and Soudan 
Civil Service are graduates. The Committee 
of Selection ask a number of rather searcliing 
questions about the candidates, and at the 
same time I give my opinion as to the work 
they have done, not only in the examinations 
for the degree but the work they have done 
throughout the whole of their course. 

54.904. That is as regards the Soudan 
only ; hut I understand that as regards the 


Leavijig Certificates, Scotland generally is 
satisfied witli certificates of character supplied 
in other ways? — You mean for the Univer- 
sities ? 

54.905. Yes? — We receive no reports on 
character. There is no public test of that. 

54.906. -And the country is satisfied with 
that state of things? — 1 cannot say. 

54.907. As far as you know ? — I have 
heard no objection to it. 

54.908. Then there is this point, that the 
test not being a competitive one perhaps if 
it were applied to competitive examinations 
there wovild be a difference of opinion ? — ^No 
doubt. It is an extremely difficnlt thing 
because tliere are possibilities that certain 
teacheiE might form too high an estimate of 
their own pupils. Tliat does ocevir. 

54.909. The grouping together of candi- 
dates for the Civil Service that you have 
spoken of referred to British students, not to 
Indians ? — Yes, I admit that. 

54.910. (Mr. Fisher.) Would yon he in 
favour of the institution of a viva voce 
examination for the Indian Civil Service ? — 
So far as my experience of viva voce examina- 
tions goes I should very strongly indeed. 

54.911. Would you explain to tlie Com- 
mission briefly the greunds on which you 
woidd recommend that ? — In the first place 
there is always the possibility in an examina- 
tion that some of the very best men may not 
do themselves justice, and it may always be 
possible by means of a viva voce examination 
conducted on sound lines to enable those 
men to do more justice to themselves, ami in 
tliat way it may he possible to secure some 
very good men for tlie Public Sendee who maj'- 
not otlierwise be obtained. Then of course 
(here is no doubt that a viva vorc examination, 
assuming that it was conducted by the proper 
examineis, would ensure that very obvious 
disqualifications for the Public Service would 
he dealt with. There are men — we have all 
known such cases I suppose — who could pile 
up marks in an examination to almost any 
extent, but who would have been rejected at 
once by any selection Board as quite unfit for 
positions of responsibility. 

54.912. Would your recommendation be 
that we should Iiave an Examining Board 
with power to reject a candidate who appeared 
to be unsuitable for the Public Service ? — I do 
not know about an Examining Board. It 
would have to he something rather more than 
a Board of Examineis if it ivas to have the 
power to reject. It would he necessary to 
include certain responsible officials, I take it. 

54.913. Certainly ; but would you give to 
such a Board the power to reject, or simply 
the power of marking for certain character- 
istics? — I do not like to put it exactly as the 
power to reject, hut I tlunk they should have 
the ]iower to select from a larger number than 
arc actually required. I think if a larger 
number were discovered by examination, to 
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be possible candidates, tliat then from tins 
bodv which one has got by examination some 
system of selection might be carried out 
selection by t?ird vocb examination, I mean, 

o'l,914. Your proposal would besometliing 
of this kind, that if there were 50 places in 
any one year, the first lOp in the examination 
should be called up for viva voce examination, 
and then the 50 should be selected from those ? 

That is the sort of thing J was thinking of. 

Obviously, as I saj^ it could not be done by a 
Board of mere l&aminera with no responsi- 
bi lity. It would have to be done by responsible 
officials undoubtedly. 

54.915. Have you any experience yoiu'self 
of the working of this school record system 
that has been introduced into the Scottish 
School-leaving Certificate ? — Yery little. I 
know a good deal about the written part of 
the Ijcai-ing Certificate examination. AVhat 
happens, I undemtand, is that after the 
ivi'ilten lesultfi are adjusted, thej'are discussed 
by the Inspector witli the schoolmaster, but I 
do not tliink any veiy great changes are made 
in that way. 

54.916. Yon do not think it really affects the 
result? — ^It is mainly a wi'itten examination still. 

5-1,917. I sttppose that a great number of 
Sootflimeu are educated at the English Public 
Schools, are they not ? — A veiy considerable 
miiuber, Imt they belong, of courae, to a 
certain class. It is even more expensive for 
a Scotchman than an Englishman. 

54.918. The English Public Schools have 
a great miinber of scholarships which make it 
easier for a poor Scotch hoy to obtain admission 
to those schools ? — ^Yes, but for tlie reasons 
which I have explained, they would never be 
practically level because tliey do not begin 
such subjects as Latin and Greek till much 
later, so that there is never any prospect there. 
There is Feltcs College in Edinburgh, whidi 
is on the lines of an English Public School, 
and a gi-eat many do get there by means of 
scliolai-ships ; but that is only one school. 

54.919. Are there good entrance scholar- 
ships at Eetles? — Yes, veiy good indeed — 
excellent. That provides for a certain number, 
undoubtedly. 

5-1 ,920. Do you think it possible to exclude 
the crammer if cue bad an examination at 19 ? 
— J liardly think so. 

54,921. It has been suggested to us that 
it might he possible to insist upon a School- 
lea^■ing Certificate — a certificate that a boy 
had heen cither to school or to the University 
up to the time of examination ? — Up to the 
time of the examination would, I suppose, 
exclude him certainly in many parts of the 
country, but there would be notliing as far as 
1 see in London, for example, to prevent a boy 
being at a cmnimer’s, and also getting a 
certificate from a day school, or that he was 
atlciidiug University classes in London. Hiat 
would be quite possible, I sliould think. 

5-1,922. lie could no doubt supplement the 
school or University education by studying 


at crammers ; but it would be impossible to 
prevent that. I suppose you would agree 
that if an examination is held at 19, it is very 
important that the selection sliould be made 
on promise rather than on performance ? —Yes, 
necessarily, as in the case of the Oxford 
Scholai-ship examinations. Yes, it would have 
to be done on the same principle as diose are 
done, no doubt, and that is not easy to judge 
witliout viva voce examinations. 

54.923. You would also, I suppose, recom- 
mend a conference between the examinere in 
each particular paper ? — I tliink so. Tliat 
does not occur at present so far as I know, 
and I tliink it is extremely desirable it should. 
I have examined occarionally, and one feels 
the complete isolation. 

54.924. Are tliere any other suggestions 
which yon, from your experience as an 
examiner, would like to make 'ivith regard to 
the conduct of tlie examinations? — think 
that is its cliief defect. I think if there was a 
meeting of the examinei’s in the same subject 
in the same department, most of the difficulties 
about the examinations would probabl}' dis- 
appear of tliemselves, or at any rate become 
so obvious that they could be removed. Tliat 
seems lo me tlie chief defect of the examination, 
otlierunse it is an exceedingl 3 ’' good examina- 
tion, as far as an examination can bo. But 
there are, I suppose, for example, half a dozen 
people doing the Classical papers, and tliey 
never meet at all, and I do not think those 
who are doing the Latin papers know who are 
doing the Greek. 

54.925. And you say that is a veiy grave 
defect indeed ? — I think it is. 

54.926. Do you happen to have made anj' 
special studj' of tire relation of Universits' 
success to success in after life ? — ^No, 1 cannot 
say I have, except in the most general waj-. 

54.927. You did not happen to see Dr. 
Edgar Schuster’s paper on tliat ? — No. 

54.928. It brought out some lutlier in- 
tei’esting results. There is just one other 
question I want to ask you. At what age 
does a man generally take his dcgi-ee in Arts 
at St. Andi’ews ? — That is an Honours degree 
jrou are speaking of ? 

54.929. Yes ? — ^Probablj' the age is between 
22 and 23 — 23 I should say. 

54.930. Is that the average in Scotland ? 

— Yes, 1 should think so. The Honoui-s 
couj-se is rather long. That is to saj', it is 
legal to take an Honours degiee in three 
j'cars, but hardly anyone ever does. Four 
yeai-s is the normal time, and then anyone 
who is going to become a candidate for the 
Indian Civil Sei’vice is advised, and generally 
finds it necessary, to lake double Honoure. 
For example, the two candidates wlio got in 
last year both did the same Biing ; they both 
™ M classes in Classics and in 

Phijosophj', Tliat maj' take five years iior- 

on the age might be well 

over 2o in the case of those students. 
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54.931. (Mr. Sly.) You have told us that 
the average age at which a man takes an 
Honours degree at your University is about 
22 or 23 ? — 23 rather than 22. 

54.932. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence suggesting that it would he suit- 
able for some Scotch Universities to fix the 
age for the open competition of the Indian 
Civil Sendee, after students have been two 
years at the University, at an intermediate 
stage of the University career. I understand 
your opinion is strongly opposed to any exa- 
mination at an intermediate stage ? — There 
is an examination. We have an examination 
for this purpose. I do not think, in the first 
place, that that examination, which is neces- 
sarily of tlie nature of a Pass examination, 
gives quite the sort of Imowledge that you 
want to have about the candidates, and also, 
I think, the general feeling is that it is a pity 
to begin a University course at all unless you 
are going to finish it. I like to regard tlie 
University course as a whole, any part of 
which, taken by itself, ivould be comparatively 
of little value — I do not say altogether value- 
less, but it would lose its real value. 

54.933. Do the successful candidates from 
your University go up for the examination 
direct from the University or have they had 
any additional special course of studj’’ before 
they go up for it ? — Some of them have done 
one and some have done the other. A good 
many have come for six months to some 
institution in London to get additional pre- 
paration. Those two who got in last year 
did that. But that is not universal ; it is 
not absolutely necessary to do so. 

54.934. If no intermediate age is possible 
the only feasible alternative, in your opinion, 
-to the present age of 22 to 24 is to go back 
to a school-leaving age? — Yes ; and, of course, 
■with this addition, that what would be feasible 
in England would not be feasible in Scotland 
at all. Scotland would simply drop out. 

54.935. You have told us that the Scotch 
schools could not compete at all. Is that 
because the standard of education in Scotch 
schools is lower than that in English schools, 
or is it simply due to the fact that the stan- 
-dard of education is somewhat different from 
that in England ? — ^It is different in this way. 
I do not know that one would say it was 
necessarily lower for that reason, but boys 
begin what one would call a definitely 
secondary class of education at a much later 
age. I do not think that is necessarily a bad 
thing at all ; I think it has many advantages, 
but at the same time it means that they ■will not 
know nearly so much Latin, for example, at the 
age of 18 or 19 as an English boy will know. 

54.936. If they have a general education 
of a ■wider nature than that ■u’hich is ordinaiily 
given in the upper classes of an English 
Public School system, tlie extent to which 
the Scotch boj's would or would not succeed 
would depend almost entirely on the natm-e 
of 'the examination, if it is not reaUj- woi-se 
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than the EngUsh education ? — ^I do not want 
to disparage it, but it is not quite on the same 
level. There is no doubt about it that otu- 
Secondaiy Schools have been until lately 
extremel5- badly equipped, extremely badly 
manned with the exception of one or t^wo in 
large to^wns. The improvement ■which has 
taken place has been veiy slo^n' up to now, 
and one does not see where further improve- 
ment is to be made. The financial aspect of 
the subject is so difficult, and one does not 
see where the inoiiej' is to come from. It 
seems to me verj- difficult to suppose that in 
the neai- future at any rate there will be many 
schools in Scotland which can profitably teach 
a boy beyond the age of 17. 

54.937. Do many of the Scotch schools 
succeed in seem-ing scholarships at the 
English Universities ? — Hardly more than 
two of them, Eettes College and Edinbm-gh 
Academy. I do not think almost any other 
school in Scotland has obtained any. 

54.938. If the Indian Civil Service competi- 
tive examination at the school-leaving age were 
instituted, ■u-e have had a certain amount of 
varying evidence from Scotland as to what 
the class of examination shoidd be — whether 
it should be based on the e.xisting School- 
leaving Certificate or ■whether it should bo 
based on the Bursary examination in Scotland. 
Can you give us any opinion on that point ? 
— There is no conmion Bursary examination ; 
each University has its own. 

54.939. On the lines of the Bursary 
examination ? — It ■u-ould he impossible to find 
any common lines because there are great 
differences at present. What would suit one 
would not suit another in that respect. For 
example, with us the examination for Bursaries 
is identical with the preliminary examination, 
which again is veiy much the same tiling as 
the Leaving Certificate examination. But 
that is quite different in Edinburgh aud 
Aberdeen. 

54.940. Then you do not thinJc the Bursary 
examination woidd form a good model ? — I 
hardly think so. 

54.941. We have been told that the intro- 
duction of an examination at the school- 
leaving age would in one respect be more 
favourable to Scotland than the present one, 
in that it would peimit a certain nmnber of 
poor candidates to compete who are unable 
at present to undergo at their own cost the 
expense and time as a University education. 
What is your opinion on tliat ? — I do not 
believe tliere is any candidate, however poor, 
in Scotland, ■who is at all capable of doing the 
thing, who would find any difficulty at all in 
getting a University education. The provision 
which has been made for enabling poor lads 
of promise to get a Univereity education is 
so great that there is really no difficulty. I 
do not think anyone who i-eally was fit for 
it has been kept away from University 
education by the lack of monej- ; and now, 
more particularly, that the fees are paid by 
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Jlr. Cnrncgie’s benefaction, it is still more 
so. It was so even l)efoi-o tbat in my opinion. 
In iiiy I'll iversity we have a large number of 
liursarics wliich arc o])cn to public compe- 
tition, but besides tbat wc were always able 
to help any deserving student, and did 
habitually help them by remission of fees and 
that sort' of thing. iVc <lo not remit fees 
now, seeing tbat they arc ])aid by tlie 
Carnegie Tnist, but in tlie old days avc used 
to do it, and I do not think that any boy who 
is able to go to a Secondaiy School, and who 
has promise, need ever have the slightest 
dilficulty in continuing his course at the 
rniA’ciWity. I feel quite sure that is so. 

54,94:2. Then you haA'e spoken to us about 
the somewhat isolated condition in which 
Indian Civil Service piobationei-s forinerl 3 * 
lived at Oxford, and Iwe instanced it as a 
drawback to any scheme of probationarj' 
studies at a University. Would not that 
drawback largclj' disappear if the Indian 
Civil SeiAueo jirobationera went up for a 
regular course instituted at UniA'cisities ? — 
Probabl.v it would, j'es. 

54,94.3. Which woidd not be such a largely 
specialised form of training as the training 
j'ou referred to in force a generation ago ? — 
No doubt to a very considerable extent tliat 
Avonld be so, but stiU there Avas, I think, a 
tendenoj- for the Indian Civil Seiwice students 
to keep vciy much together. I do not think 
it Avas so mucli because of the AA-ork tliej* 
Avero doing as a sort of feeling that they were 
all of the same body and had interests AAdiich 
the othci-s had not. 

54.944. It has its adA'antages as Avell as 
its disadvantages ? — Possiblj'. 

54.945. {Mr. Uhaubal.) Yon said that last 
j-ear two candidates passed the Indian Civil 
ycivice examination from yoAir Uni\-ersitA' ? — 
Yes. 

54,94fi. Can you tell me hoAV many candi- 
dates froin j'our UniA'ei-sitj' appeared for that 
Indian Civil SerA-ice examination ? — ^There 
AA'ere three. One failed. 

54.947. Looking to tlie number of those 
Avho sttjdy in your Universitj’- for the Indian 
Civil Sei-Auce, can you say AA’hether the iiumher 
of those Avho appear for the examination and 
compote for the Indian Civil Service is 
decreasing or incx-easing? — ^It has increased 
A’ciy slighth'. 

54.948. At any rate you do not see aiiA’ 
indications conA-oying the impression to j'oii 
that tlie examination is losing its interest for 
young men?— No, I think not. I think 
certainly in the last Iaa-o or tliree j-eai-s they 
have been more inclined to go in for it than 
they Avere before. Wc had one man avIio did 
very Avell, and that encouraged others. 

5J 949. Is that your impression of the 
•ilhcr Cnivcrsitics also ? — Tliorc arc moie ihoi'c. 
Tlicre is a larger number in the other fScotch 
Ainivorsitics than AA'itli ais. 

54,!».50. Wore the ages of the candidates 
tliat Aon gaA-e ns, one of 10, tAvo of 17, nine 
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aboA'e 20, and one of 24 the ages of tlic candi- 
dates for the cuiTent j-ear ? — ^I haA-e the figures 
for lAvo yeai-s hei-e. The ones I read out avoxc 
for 1913. I have 1912 heiu as aa'cH. 

54,951 . INInj* I ask AA'hat the total numhor 
Avas? — It is a small miniber — ^it is only mj- 
OAA'ii class — 16 altogether. It is onl.v inj- own- 
small class but it is quite tj-pical. Those arc 
the Idnrl of people who later on Avould be 
likely to go in. 

54,052. Si.xteen surelj’ Avas xiot the total 
number. You said tlie figures Avere one of 16, 
tAA'o of 1 7 and nine aboA'e 20 ? — One • of 10, 
three of 17 and the nine above 20 was in the 
other list for 1912. 

54.953. I AA-anted to knoAV AA’bether j'ou 
could gi\'e me the total number and the 
nmnber of AA'omen students among them in Uie 
j'ear 1912 ? — ^Tliere ai’e only two or three 
AA-omen students in tliat list, but this is the 
Greek class, and the number of AA’-omen who 
take that is compamtiA'ely small. It AA'ould be 
more in inanj' other subjects. 

54.954. You could not say that for that 
year the Avomen students appreciably alTect 
the average of age? — No. That is why I took 
this class Avhich contains hardly any AA’-oineii. 

54.955. The sort of examination tliat Avas 
spoken of, hringing a boy fi'om school at .the 
age of 3 7 and making him go throAigli one 
year’s UniA’ei-sity courae, would I suppose be 
calculated to cut short his school coiu-se and 
cut" short his University coureo. He AAWild 
neither haA'e the full coui-se at school nor 
AA'Ould he haA'e the full courae at the UniA'or- 
sitj' ? — If Ave could he sure of getting them at 
10 or 17 as aa'c used to do then of course thej’ 
could get in. 

54.956. But under present cireumstances, 
AA'heii the age is increasing, it AA'ould necessaiily 
haA'e tlie effect of cutting short the school 
course and tlie scholarship course also ? 
—Yes. 

54.957. As regards those Avho foil at such 
ail examination, their subsequent UniA'ersity 
career Avould be considerably prejudiced would 
it not ? — Yes, if they had taken an examination 
in the middle of their University com-se ; I 
think it might. 

54,968. Do mail}' students fi-om Scotcli- 
schools apiiear for the Oxford Scholarship 
Examinations ? — Oiily Jium Fettes College. 
They go there quite commonly, and from one 
other school in Scotland, Edinburgh Academy. 

54,959. A lax'ge number of those aa'Iio 
appear for such sdiolarship examinations from 
&x>tlaud are men AA-ho haA'e studied at the 
'UniA'ereity and got their degrees ? — It xised to 
he fairly common for Scotch students to get 
Bcliolai-sliips at Oxford, but in most colleges 
there is an age limit of 19 for them. In the 
old days aa'c had quite a number of Scotcli 
students who used to get scliolai’ships, hut 
noAA' it is the rarest tiling possible. They get 
exhibitions to Avliich there is no age limit, 
riiey are ahoA-e the age at AA'hich they can 
comiiete for scholarsliips. That is exactly the 
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same proMem as this Commission is dealing 
with really. 

54.960. With regard to the Eg 3 'ptian and 
Soudan Civil Service to which j’-on have 
referred, that is not open to Egyptians, is it ? 
— could not say. I tliink it is. I think a 
great many posts in the Egj'ption Civil 
Service are filled by native Egyptians, but I 
am not able to tell you distinctly. I have no 
information about that. 

54.961. With regard to the Examining 
Board, which you say would hold a viva voce 
examination and look more into the cliaracter 
of the candidates, would you have them state 
the reasons for which they reject a candidate ? 
— Not in public I think. It might pi’ejudiee 
the rejected candidate. I said I wished it to 
be rather a matter of selection than rejection. 
I would not reject anybodj’’, but I would select 
from a larger number. That is a better way of 
putting it. 

54.962. Selection would imply some re- 
jection would it not ? — Yes, eertainlJ^ 

54.963. Do j'ou not think that if it was 
known that candidates had been rejected by 
a Board of tliat kind it would prejudicially 
affect their future career? It might be said 
“ Such and such a man passed well ; he piled 
“up a good number of marks, but was 
“ rejected,” Would not that have a preju- 
dicial effect on his career here at home ? — It 
would if it was put in that way, but not I 
tliink if there were a sufficient number to 
choose from, although it is quite the same 
thing in the end, as 3 'ou say. 

54.964. That is wh 3 ' I asked whether you 
would have 'the reasons stated ? — I think I 
would have no reasons stated. You simpl 3 " 
select a certain number, and tell the others 
tliat you are veiy sorry you have not appoint- 
ments for them. 1 think it could be put in 
sudi a wa 3 - that it would carr 3 r no stigma. 

54.965. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Do I 
understand from 3 '’our evidence tliat there are 
now fewer boys in Scotland who reach scholar- 
ship standard at 19 than there used to be? 
— ^Yes, because they got a training in Univer- 
sities which brought them up at the age of 19 ; 
but now the 3 ’' do not come to the Universities 
so soon ; the 3 '' do not get up to the standard 
so soon. That is undoubtedly so ; the standard 
has gone down at that age. 

54.966. As a result of die school-leaving 
age being raised the standard of bo 3'6 at 19 
has gone doivn ? — Yes.. 

54.967. You said you had some experience 
of the wa 3 '- in which tire selection for the Suudan 
Civil Service is made. How did. it work ? 
Did the people whom the 3 - selected con-espond 
with 3 mur own judgment. Do 3 ’ou think as a 
method of getting the best men out of a gi'oup 
diat it worked on the whole . better than the 
examination S 3 -stem ? — Ity experience is not 
reall 3 ' sufficient for me to sa 3 ', because as a 
matter of fact I have onl 3 ’' recommended two 
people ill m 3 ’ life and die 3 ' took them both, 
so tbat I cannot sar’ as a method of selection 
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anything about it. I know that the people 
they took were extremel 3 ’ good men, and that 
one of them has been there now for some time 
and has been doing excellent work. I had no 
means of knowing what the other applicants 
were like, so that I cannot judge of them. It 
is not as if there had been other applicants 
from our Universit 3 '. 

54.968. There were no other students with 
whom you could compare them ? — No, I had 
nothing to go by. 

54.969. Did that selection cowespond with 
the result of the University examination. 
Were tliose two bo 5 's as a matter of fact good 
scholars ? — The 3 ’^ were botli good scholars, but 
one of them ivas only a Second Class Honours 
man, that is to say that he was not among our 
very best men from the examination point of 
view. I was able, however, to give them both 
very strong recommendations. The.v were 
both ph 3 reically strong and capable sort of 
people — men of considerable develoiiment and 
force of character. That made up for the want 
of First Class Honours in the case of one of 
them, rightly, as I think. 

54.970. You agree with the verdict ? — Yes. 

54.971. (Lord Ronaldahay.) Can 3 ’ou tell 
us whether there are an 3 ’ other schools in 
Scotland besides Fettes College and the 
Edinburgh Academy which correspond in 0113 ’ 
way to English Public Schools ?• — There are. 
There is a considerable number of schools 
which correspond to English Public Schools to 
die extent of being Boarding Schools. There 
is Loretto and there is llerchiston at 
Edinburgh, and there are some others. But 
they do not quite correspond to the English 
Public Schools in the standard which their 
work reaches I tliink. 

54.972. Do you draw a distinction between 
Fettes College and Edinburgh Academ 3 ’ and 
any other schools in Scotland ?— -Yes, I think 
so. I may have forgotten some ; I nia 3 ’^ bo 
unjust to some school, but 1 think I am right 
in drawing the line thei'C. 

54.973. Those are the two which corre- 
spond most nearl 3 '^ to English Public Schools ? 
— ^Fettes does. The Academ 3 ’^ is a different 
type of school in the main, but Fettes is 
practicall 3 - organised exactl.y in the same wa 3 ’ 
as an English Public School. 

54.974. Woidd 3 'ou 333 ’ that the ]iupils 
there are d.rawn from a different social stratum 
fr-om the pupils of otliev Scotch Public Schools ? 
— ^To some extent they are, but owing to the 
veiy large number of seholarehips it is quite 
possible for comparativel 3 ' poor bo 3 's to go 
to Fettes in veiy considerable numbers. 

54.975. You think that if the Indian Civil 
Service Examination was reduced to the school- 
leaving age that possibl 3 ’ men from Fettes 
might be successful ; but 3 ’ou think it would 
rule out practicall 3 'eveiy other Scotch school ? 
— Yes, Fettes and the Academy, and possibl 3 ’ 
one or two more which I have not in my mind, 
but practicall 3 ' that is what it would come to. 

K 
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51 !)7G. Jitsf one question with regard to 
!i chaiuctcr test. IVlicn your graduates go up 
for the Indian Civil Sonice Examiuatioii now, 
the Civil Service Commissionei-s ask for a 
ccrtilieate of some kind, do they not? — ^’riicy 
liave a ecrtifieate of character, I believe, yes. 
I think it is rather a fonntil thing. TJiey do 
not make inquiries in the same sort of waj- 
fhal these othei's do. 

.5-1,977. In the case of your own Univeraity 
do you know who gives this certificate of 
cliiiriicter ?— I suppose 1 do, but I do not 
ronicmbcr aiiytliing about it in tlic case of the 
Indian Civil' Service. It must have been a 
very fornuil thing. Tlie other has impressed 
itself on my mind, because I had very con- 
hidcrable con-csjjondence witli tlxo Secretaiy 
of the Committee of Selection, and there I 
remember the questions that were asked, 
ihit in this case 1 think probably if 1 gave a 
ccrliliiatc of character it was in the most 
formal term-. 

.5-1,978. I understand that two of your 
graduates were successful in the examination 
last year? — Yes. 

51 ,979. I lave you any recollection of having 
provided them wiiLli certificates of any kind ? — 
1 have none. I do not think I have ever done 
so. I think I should have remembered it. I 
may have given them the most fonnal tiling, 
Imt certainly nothing more. 

5J,98U. It has been suggested to us that 
Scottish students might pass one year at the 
rniversity it tiie age limit were reduced 
before going uj) for their Indian Civil Service 
Examination. Can you tell me whether the 
instruction wliicli they would receive during 
tlic firat year at the University would con-e- 
spond roughly to the teaching which a Sixth 
I'orm hoy would get in a first-class English 
Public School. AVould it be the same sort of 
thing ? — ^It woidd ho similar. 

54,981. 'I’liG subjects would be more or less 
the same? — 5’here would he fewer subjects. 
Scotch students in those ciremnstanoes would 
nonnally not take more than three subjects at 
a time. Tiirce Univeraity classes is practically 
as many as it is possible to take, so that it 
would not cover the same ground. A can- 
didate of this kind might take probably Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics, and if he was doing 
that ho certainly would not have time to do 
aiiything else in tlio way of general education. 

5-1,982. And that is a sort of iiroceodiiig 
which the Scotch Univcmitics would naturally 
do all they coidd to discourage — a proceeding 
which involved a man coming up from a 
Scconrlarj* School, and thou spending only one 
year at a University with a view to passing 
the esamination ? — ^1 do not know diat we 
shonUl discourage it, hut 1 do not know that 
we should care much about it. We have no 
means to discourage it. 

51,98:}. One other question. I understood 
fr-iin your answer to Sir Theodore iforison 
ibai you held a vorj- clear view that the Scotch 


school boy of 19 was not altogether so well 
jirepared as he was some years ago ? — ^1 tliinlt 
tliat is so. 

54.984. Would that apply to every subject 
of the school cmTiculmn or are you merely 
thinking of his classical learning? — No, *1 
tliink it is all round. '] think it goes back 
ultimately to that matter of the stafiBng of the 
schools. I think the schools have not got the 
staff at present which would enable them to 
carry education on to diese later yeai-s ; 
consequently I tliiiik that when the hoys come 
to College at an earlier age — I do not say at 
16 because diat was quite too early — hut 
when tJicy come, saj*, about 18, or between 17 
and 18, 1 think they get at that ago teaching 
that was more suitable to them in the Uni- 
versity than it is possible to get at die ordinaiy 
scliools. I do not think diere are inanj' schools 
in Scotland ■wliich can 23iT)fitahly teach a 
boy mucli beyond 17. They have not the 
staff to do it as a rule. 

54.985. Do the cleverest boys come to 
St. Andrews under 18 now ? — ^Yes. This one 
of 16 on the list here liappens to he the best 
of his year. There is an inducement for them 
to come young undoubtedly, although the 
schools very often try to keep diein, hut if 
they can get a Bui-sary at 16 dint is an 
inducement at once. 

54,086. One can make n general inference 
dien that the clover' boy in Scotland will come 
lip to the Univoreity before IS ? — ^Iii very 
many cases. The tendency is for die age to 
rise at present, and I am not at all sure 
whether there will be many under 18 in a year 
or two. 

54,987. And yon would regret dint? — I 
would. 1 think it is a iiity. 

.54,988. The estnblislmient of a school- 
leaving examination for the Civil Seivieo 
would have a certain tendency to arrest that, 
would it not? — If it was a school-leaving 
certificate it would keep them at school 
longer. 

54.989. All examination for the Civil 

Service at the school-leaving age, 19, would 
have a tendency 1 su 2 jpose, nssumiug the 
schools to be so ill-prepared, to make the 
clever school boy leave his school and go to 
the University- early? — ^Yes, but noit quite 
early enough, not as things are noiy. He 
would have to be 16, and there I think diat 
would bo a pity again: I think 16 is really 
too soon. I diink the raising of the age was 
a ^ood thing so far, but 1 diiiik it tends to go 
a little too far now. It would bo a pity if it 
went back to 16. 1 think that is distinctly 

too young. 

54.990. (Ghairman.) I suppose the increased 
number that come at die more advanced age 
depends largely on the additional facilities 
given in the schools.? — ^Yes. It is often 
suggested to tlioni, quite properly, diat if they 
have another year at school they will get a 
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better Biirsaiy ■vrlien they go to College, and 54,991. It is in a sense rather a comment 
that, of course, is an element that enters into on tlie standard of education at the schools ? — 
it. ’The cleverest boy ■'vill get his Bursary at Yes. 

an earlier age. (The witness withcb-ew.) 


James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, Esq., m>a.. Master of BaUiol College, Oxford, 

called and examined.® 


54.992. {Chairman) You are the Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, are you not ? — ^Yes. 

54.993. You liave been good enough^ to 
ivrite for us a special memorandum, in addition 
to that of the Hebdomadal Council? — Yes, 
and in the last few days I have put in some 
statistics.t 

54.994. Yes, I liave those. I gather your 
opinion is fairly decided that, if the age for 
the competitive examination has to be 
reduced, there is no alternative but to reduce 
it to the school-leaving age ? — That is my 
opinion. Otherwise you will fall between two 
stools. 

54.995. Anything between that and what 
is now the practice would cut across the degree 
course of yom- Univei'sit 3 ' ? — ^Yes. 

54.996. I see yon say; “It is thought by 
“ some that candidates for the Indian Chvil 
“ Service might be induced to commence 
“ their University residence a year eaiiier 
“ than usual, i.e., between 171- and 18i, 

“ instead of as at present between ISi and 
“ 19-1.” You deprecate that because it would 
shorten the proper' public school com'se, I 
suppose ?— -Partly for that, and partly looking 
at it as a matter of recruiting. As I think I 
have said in my paper, jmu would be asking a 
boy, without giving him anj* corresponding 
advantage, to spoil his Univereity chances. 

I am taking it that 3'ou mean that the scheme 
whicli I was criticising was that the boys 
should be induced .somehow to come up to the 
University and not be selected imtil the 
Universit3’’ Training was over. That is what 
I was criticising. I think 3-011 would find that 
very disastrous to recruiting. 

54.997. Boys would not lain the risk? — I 
do not think the 3 - would, not the ambitious ones. 

54.998. You think that if tlie age is to be 
reduced tliere must be a competitive examina- 
tion at the school-leaving^age with a period of 
probation afterwai-ds? — Yes. 

54.999. Would s'ou suggest in that case 
that probationers who did not work properly 
should be rejected ? — I think that would be 
necessaiy, otherwise smu would not get any 
work out of them. I should be very soriw for 
the unhnpp 3 - people who were rejected, 
because the 3 ' would have wasted all their time. 
If I mai- 335 - so, I do not think I would reject 
them absolutely ; T would degrade them to a 
lower year and make them pass the examina- 
tion again. T think it would be cruel to throw 

* The -ffritten evidence o£ Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
upon which this oral examination was based, appe.irs 
in Appendix HI. 

t Vide Appendix m. 


a man over altogether without giving liim a 
second shot at any rate. 

55,090. Do you think it can be assumed, 
speaking generall 3 ', that the bo 3 ' who goes 
through the ordeal of a competitive examina- 
tion for tlie Indian Civil Service, will continue, 
as a rule, to be industrious and energetic ? — I 
have known all sorts, but I think t'ou have a 
right to expect it. 

55,001 Of coiu’se there would be excep- 
tions ? — Naturalh-. 

.55,002. And in the case of exceptions 3 'ou 
would not reject outright, but degrade? — 
Yes, you say to a man : “ Come up again 
next 3 'ear,” and then probabl 5 - he would feel 
tlie spurs sticking into his sides and really 
work that 3 -ear. 

55,003. Could an examination at the 
school-leaving age suitably be framed on the 
lines of tlie Oxford Scliolai-ship Examinations ? 
— You see there are different Scholarship 
Examinations for the different subjects, and 
I do not think 3 -ou could give out so 
1118113 - places in the Indian Civil Seiu-ice to 
Classics, so man 3 - to Histoiy, and so many to 
Mathematics. If you have a joint exaniinatioii 
it is not like 3113 - of the actual ones. 

.55,004. Would it not be possilile to get an 
examination framed upon the general lines of 
the public schools curricula ? — I think it would, 
it 3 '’ou could keep jealousies and politics out 
of it. I believe it would be quite possible to 
make a scale of marks answering to the 
difficulty of the subjects, but I think 3-011 
would find it veiy difficult to maintain. You 
would have one class of school sa 3 -ing, “ Our 
“ subject is under-marked and 3 -ours is over- 
“ marked." I think the simple test of which 
is the most difficult would be veiy difficult to 
preseive. 

55.005. But 3 -our College Scholarships, for 
which 1103-6 come up from all the schools, 
form a general test, do the 3 - not ? — There are 
so man 3 - Scholarsliips. One 1103 - will go in for 
the Modem Histoiy Scholarship and another 
for the Classical Scholarship, and although at 
my College we do allow them to combine the 
two that is comparafiveh- rare. 

55.006. You think there would be difficult 3 - 
iu getting an examination common to the 
•schools ? — think so. 

55.007. It could be done with a number 
of options ? — It must be done in that wa 3 -, but 
the question is how many marks 5 -ou arc 
going to give to each option, or else it is a 
sort of Gresham’s law, as the economists 533 - ; 
the e.asy subject will drive out the difficult. 
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nn.OOS. Kow as regards llic period of 
proliat'ioti, assuming that the age were rodneed, 
wmld von have at Oxford suflicient equip- 
ineiit ftir teaching the succccssful candidates, 
cs]>ccially in tiie classical and vernacular 
Orieiitar languages, and in Latv? — think we 
should require to strengthen the staff i£ you 
increased the mimhci-s. Tliorc arc very few 
at present tvho take the Oriental School, and 
of those wlio do, a good many take Hebrew. 
But I do not tiiink there would be serious 
dillioulty. 

55,(100. It would simply mean supple- 
menting the existing staff? — Yes. 1 think 
tile drawback would bo that it would be a 
ITuivei'-iiy staff and not a College one. _ The 
probationer would be cut off from thoordinarj* 
College teaching; but that the teaching can 
1)11 inovided 1 have no doubt. 

5.3,01(1. And you see a disadvantage in the 
University providing for the probationers in 
the various CoHege.s ?— Certainly. 

5.5,011. But it is inevitable unless j'on had 
the iifobatioucrs all in one College? — I'es. 

.35.012. And yon would not advocate that? 
— Ko ; oil the contrary, I would distribute 
them in veiy small numbers, if possible, so 
that they might work in with the other men 
ns nincli as juissihlc. 

55,015. Vou think the more they are dis- 
tributed over the University the broader their 
views will become? — Quito so, and I lay 
stress on that. 

55,01-1. As regards the course lor those 
throe years, do you think the University 
would be prepared to institute an Honours 
course for these probationers ? — I do not 
think it would if the Honour-s eoui’se is any- 
thing like iliat whicli Sir Ernest Trevelyan 
sketched out. and which has been laid before 
.vou. I think the inuisls, with whom I do 
not agi'co, would say that this was merely 
a Uovernmeut professional course. Tliere is 
al.Ko a difficulty about the examination. I do 
not think they would give an Honoui-s Degree 
on classes assigned by outsidcre, by the Civil 
Service Cominissionei's, for instance. 

55,015. A'ou do not think the University 
would assent to give a Degree on the report 
of a composite body with ontsidei-s represented 
on if ? — 1 think tliat may he possible. 

55,010. Do you think that is feasible or 
jjot ? — I doubt if if is feasible. Tlicre is such 
a qn.mitity of Univci-sitics. If it was only 
(Oxford and Cambridge I think we might 
manage it, but witli the Scotch and Irish, 
anil all the new Isorthcvn Universities coming 
in, I think it would ho a Babel. 

o3,0l7. Do you tiiiuk there would he 
many coming in, as a matter of practice, 
fi-om the Scotch Universities ; do you think 
they are provided with the necessary equip- 
ment ? — I'hat 1 do not know. If they stood 
out of it. and did not agree to take part, that 
would so far diminish tlic examination 
dirtienhy. 


55.018. If it was reduced to one or two 
or three Universities it would correspondingly 
reduce that difficulty, would it not?^ — It 
would. 

55.019. Do you think Convocation could 
be induced to consider the appointment of 
a composite body of this character ? — ^I think 
they might. I have a little difficulty in 
anmvering, because I am railier out of sym- 
pathy with the majority of my colleagues on 
this matter. I think we ought to help in 
whatever the Government decides to do ; wo 
ought to help them to tlie A^ery best of our 
powers, and not let rod tape stand in tlie 
Avay. But there is a A-ery stmng feeling 
about the distinction betAA'een a GoA’crnment 
Examination and UniA'ei'sity education. 

55.020. Yon do not think that yours is 
Uic preA'oiling opinion at the UniA'ersity? — 
I am afraid mine is not. I liaA^e fought for 
the CiA'il Service at Oxford for the last 
30 years, and not ahvays successfully — sonie- 
limes more, sometimes less. 

55.021. Would you say, broadly speaking, 
with your knoAA'ledgc of Oxford, that the 
present system has been giA'ing the Indian 
Cm! Service the pick of those aa'Iio come up to 
the UniA-eJ'sity? — No, not the A’ery pick. The 
iriost-] earned nren become College tntoi-s. The 
best men, from a learning point of vIcaa', take 
to a life of learning, and the best men, froii) 
Uie ambitious point of AdeA\% Ijccoine barristers 
and politicians ; but 1 tliink that the men yon 
have obtained are up to a.A’ery high Iba'cI. 

55.022. Arc there any fui-ther points you 
AA'ould like to put before us, because Ave are 
A’ery airxions to hear all the disadA’antages 
attaching to a reduced ago in order that we 
may take them into full consideration? — I 
think I haA-e already noted in my Avritten 
statement that my experience of old members 
of the College, avIio have entered the Civil 
SeivicCj is that, Avhen one asks them AA'hat 
tliey tliink as regards this scheme, the answer 
almost always depends on the date at AA'hicli 
they went rqi. EA-erybody thinks that the way 
in AA-hich lie got in is the best AA'ay. I only 
know ono exception, a gentleman aa-Iio is on 
the Secretary of Slate’s Council now, Avho took 
tlic old Avay, and avIio to my immense delight 
said he thought the neiv Avay n-as miidi 
better, but that is quite an eveeption. 

55.023. They go AA'itii their OAA’n years? — 
A’es. Tlic point I Avanted to make is tliat tlie 
men at the top of the tree in India, on the 
Viceroy’s Council and so on, are men who Avere 
taken at a young age. Wait ton years or CA-en 
flA-e years, and the men there AA'iU he the men 
who JiaA'e gone in under the present system, 
and I think yon Avill find that they have just 
the same objections — supposing you make tlie 
ebange to tlie men aa'Iio go up under your 
system. They Avill say : “ Thej' are not the 
sort of men aa'c used to get.” 

55.024. Assuming it is recognised in JndiiT. 
tliat the amount of knowledge of Law' and 
languages possessed by a Chdlian -when ho 
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arrives in. tlie country is insufficient, and 
requires very considerable addition, rvould 
you say that a year’s probation is inther a 
short period for acquiring efficiently the 
gi’oundwork of those two subjects ? — should 
have thought on the whole that it might be 
done if you throw overboard all top hamper, 
all the fancy subjects, and confine a man 
strictly to learning tire elements — I think you 
want little more than the elements — of one 
vernacular and the Law. Then I think it 
might be done. Law is not so important for 
the Egyptian Service. There they get up 
their Arabic, which is a difficult language, 
up to a ceitairi point in one year. They have 
only one year probation. The Eastern Cadets 
liave none. 

55.025. We were told by a good many 
witnesses that, although the probationaiy 
period nominally lasts a year, in practice it is 
much less for the -reason that tlie fiiut months 
are taken up more or less in recuperation after 
the examination ? — ^No doubt there is a certain 
exhaustion, but I think that the first months 
might be well employed in attending the Courts 
and so on — they are matters not requiring 
very urgent mental strain — that, and perhaps 
the learning of the Script, which is more or 
less mechanical. 

55.026. The difficulty tliat you mention 
with regard to the time of tlie e.\ainiuation, 
and the obtaining of rooms in the University, 
is a small technical point, but there is a 
certain amount of importance attached to it. 
Can you suggest any wa>; of getting over that 
difficulty othei- than one involving such a long 
delay as three-and-a-half years ? — Yes. If 
you saw any way of saying beforehand to a 
particular College : “ You shall have two men 
“ this year, and you shall have yom' choice of 
“ those who wish to come to you ; will you 
“ keep two sets of rooms for them ? ” I think 
if they knew that a year beforehand, they 
would probably do it. 

55.027. So that that difficulty could 
probably be got over? — ^Yes. in tliat way. 
But you would find all sorts of jealousies. 
You would be told that the Indio Office was 
favouring this, that, or the other place. 

55.028. I suppose those are difficulties 
that crop up in all directions ? — ^It is a very 
difficult subject. 

55.029. {Lord Bonaldshay.) You spoke 
about the difficulty of assigning marks to the 
different subjects if the examination took 
place at the school-leaving age, and you 
suggested that dilferent schools would con- 
sider that their particular subjects were not 
adequately marked. Did that difficulty arise 
at all before when tire e.xamination took place 
at the school-leaving age ? — I do not know. 
I think I have quoted in my paper one of the 
scheT ueR at that time which I thought very 
unfair. French and German were marked up, 
which practically meant that a boy whose 
fether could afford to give him a French nurse 
when he was a child, and send him abroad 
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with a French family or a German fam'dy for 
a year, obtained an advantage which 1 do not 
think is at all adequate to his education. 
lYe had a great discussion in the year 1903 
with the Ciril Service Coiumissionei's. The 
Civil Service Commissioners assembled repre- 
sentatives of all the Univereities, and there 
was a wonderful agreement amongst them, 
but on one point, on which all the Univer- 
sities were unanimous against Cambridge, 
the Commissioners and tlie Secretary of 
State decided in favour of Cambridge. That 
is just an instance of how you do get into 
collision. 

55.030. When graduates go up fi’oni your 
College for the Civil Service Examination are 
you a-sked to supply them with a character 
certificate? — There is a formal certificate, a 
long series of questions which seem to me 
perhaps more fitted for a clerk seeking 
employment. One of the questions is : “ Has 
“ he to your knowledge been in any other 
“ employment since he left your service?” 
“ Is he strictly honest, sober, trutbfnl?” 
Then there is a sensible one : “ Would you 
“ emploj’^ him in a position of trust in your 
“ own affairs, or recommend him to one of your 
“ friends for such a position?” Generally 
one says “ Yes ” simply, but I have known 
cases where I have thought it necessary to 
write a special report about a man. In some 
cases I think we might have lost extremely good 
men in regard to whom I could not say they 
have never been drunk. 

55.031. Generally speaking it does not 
provide really very much of a test of the 
suitability of a candidate iii other re.'jpects 
than mere scholastic attainments, does it ? — I 
should think absolutely none. 

55.032. Do you think it would be possible 
to impi’ove upon that ? — I doubt it. It could 
only be done by a confidential commmiicatioii ; 
if, for instance, a Civil Service Commissioner 
came round to me and chatted about it over 
the fire. I could then give a good idea of 
what the man was like, but I should not like 
anything put down on a paper in regard to 
which you would have to read between the 
lines. 

55.033. Yon think the present system of 
pure competition is really the only practical 
one? — ^That is my own idea. I feel very 
strongly that there are certain defects, but I do 
not see how j’ou can avoid them. The only 
other way would he a most confidential selection 
without giving any reasons whatever. If one 
pei-son could go round and talk to various 
College tutore, I think he would he ahle to get 
a very good result, but I should not envy him. 
He would at once be accused of jobbeiy. 

55.034. Then there is a question 1 want to 
ask you arising out of what you said with 
regard to probationer's being posted over as 
many Colleges as possible. Would j-ou go a 
step further and say that you thought it was 
desirable tbat they should he distributed over 
as many Universities as possible ?— I do not 
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tliiiik «o inv:^olf. I <lo Jif't tliiiik iiiiy otliei* 
X.laces th:iii Oxfonl :im. 1 Ciniibiidge have the 
Kline ach iinlagC' to give. 

Diihlin ?— Po.-sibl 3 ', if you can get 
liiui into the College. So inuiiy of them are 
out i-liKli'iil'i at Thibliii. If a man is living in 
Colli'ge at Trinity College, Dublin, I should 
think lie Mould do very well. 

.55,n;3f:. Can you tell us what is the 
.‘.uhsi.ly iinividcd by the India Ollico at the 
jiresenf time ^“"T tliinU it is loOI. to each 
iirobationer. 

.5,5.0S7. 1 meant to the T'liivci-sity ? — 1 am 
Sony, bat I am afraid I cannot tell you now. 

I have it all duwai on paper, hut I did not 
l;now 1 was going to be asked that question. 
My impre.s^iion is it is 500/. a year, but 1 can 
easily liiid out for eortaiti. 

.55,038. (iiir Theodore Movison.) You spoke 
about the diirieiilly of valuing different stib- 
jeets. Are you satisfied at the ivay in which 
tlip siil)j(‘cts"are valued noiv in regard_ to tlie 
present examinalioii V — Yes, with this one 
l■.\ceplion to ■wliicli I ivas referring. 1 tliiiik 
the system of marking would be cxti-eniely 
good* if the opinion of the I'nivei-sities 
generally had heeii taken rather than that of 
one, hut that is a small matter. 

55,030. I do not quite understand the 
IHiiiil to which yon arc referring? — T mean if 
the opinion of the other Uiiivoi'sitics — O.xford, 
tlic Scotch rnivei'sitie.s, tlie Irish Uiiiveraities 
and the Northern Univereities — had been 
taken instead of that of Cambridge. It was 
on the question of tlie marking of Pliilosophy. 
'Dip (inly question was whctlicr you should 
give (idt'i apiece to Jforal Pliilosoplij* and 
liogie ov 7t)0 aiiicce. I think it would he 
more just to give 700. 

5.5,010. Hut, ivitli that exception, you are 
satisfied with the valuation of tlie different 
subjects ? — Yes. 

55.011. Can you tell us how it is arrived 
at ? How do you really arrive at an estimate 
of the merits wc will say of Chemistry? — It 
would have to ho done by exxicrl oxiiiiioii. 

55.012. IVbat does expert opinion go 
upon, ov is it only practical experience? — 
Practical experience, 1 should have said. 
'I'liere is alway.s the great question of a 
mathematical course and a natural science 
coui'se on the one liand and the classical 
literary coui-sc on the other. 

5.5,013. There is nothing common on 
which yon can estimate the marking ? — It is 
veiy dillicult. Y'ou can only do it in a rough 
rule of thumb way. 

55,011. How do YOU actually arrive at il. 
I take it the Civil .Service Commissioners 
hav(> praotically followed the oiiinion of the 
I'liiversity as to the relative values of the 
difforcnl clashes? — Oxford and Cambridge 
liajimiered it out with much dispute, until I 
think wc have got to a veiy fair rasult. 

55.01.5. Ily aetually seeing the amount of 
Work anil the kind of men tvho were able to 
g<'t a First in particular subjects ? — Quite so. 


1 think it i.s not had notv. Wo Itad months 
and months of discussion and controversy in 
former years heforc we arrived at if. 

55.016. TItat hriugs me to a point to 
which I want to draw yotir attention, which 
is thought very badly indeed of in India. 
India is extremelj' dissatisfied with ■ tlie 
marking. In the first place it s.nys it is 
extremely unfair to Indian education,' and 
secondly it does not at all accept your verdict 
as to the comparative difference between 
Ijatin and Greek and Arabic and Sanskrit? — 
On that x>oint I should like to speak witli 
licsilation, not knowing those languages. I 
was referring I'eally to the question as between 
Oxford and Cambridge and otlier Univei-sities 
and the subjects they teach. 

65.017. Some of the political difficulties, 
which you mentioned as possible with regard 
to the schools, are also brought very forcibly 
before us in India because it becomes a quasi- 
Xiolitical question, i.e., a controvci’sj'' between 
two different sdionics of education, one in India 
and one characteristic rather of 'England. 
There is the same difficulty there, and the 
valuation of the marks is disputed ? — 1 have 
not got the list hero, hnt I see no objection to 
Sanslcrit and Arabic being marked up to Latin 
and Greek. Pereian I should doubt because 
everybody says that is an easy language, but 
if the examination is really serious I believe 
both rUubic and Sanskrit would bo deserving 
of very high marks. 

55,018 I do not know' whether it has 
anything to do with the Univei-sities, but 
there is also great criticism about the exclusion 
of certain subjects W'hich form a xirominent 
part of [ndian education, — Indian history, 
Indian pliilosophy and a certain number of 
the vernaculai's. llow would you value Indian 
history as against Boman liistoiy? — I diould 
think very low indeed. 

55.049. With very few marks ? — I would 
allow it to come in, as 1 believe it does, as 
part of modern history. 

55.050. Indians claim that it should come 
in and be marked the same as Greek or Homan 
or English history. They are marked at 500 
for Indi.an history. -I ask you, how' do you 
aiTive at j'our valuation, and if you are not 
going to grant that demand of India liowr w'ill 
you justify it ?— -I should say comparing Indian 
history with Greek liistoiy it is sncli a small 
thing. 

55.051. Two thousand years as against not 
quite 200ycai's? — Yes. The questions at issue 
in Greek and Boman liistoiy seem to mo in- 
finitely bigger than anything that you get in 
the East as a matter of education. 

55,0.52. Tlie books that you have to read 
for Greek and Bomau' history are great -hooks, 
but there is no good book ou Indian liistory 
at all ? I am quite sure of the lirat, but I- do 
not know of tlie second. 1 take it from yon. 

55,05.3. With regard to the- interesting 
ngurcKi which yon have given ns in the 
sujjpleinentaiy statement, would it he fair, to 
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say that there has been a very considerable 
increase in. cramming of recent years ? — No, I 
think not. 

55.054. It looks rather like it, does it not ? 
The number of people in the first nine years 
who had no special preparation outside the 
University was 288, and the number has fallen 
to 182 in the second period ? — I think thei-e 
are two things to consider. In the first place 
the crammers had not got into their stride 
for the first j'^ears, though I think 5 -on will 
find, if you look at tliose lists, that in the 
earlier years there was a considerable number 
of those who had been two years and over. 

55.055. There is one year in which 10 men 
stayed two years. That is a very big thing ? 
— Yes. The one-year men, as I tliink I have 
pointed out, are chiefly men who have had 
a three-years’ course at Cambridge where the 
three-years’ comse is much more prominent. 
I think you will find if yon look at tliose lists 
that the one- 3 ’ear men are largely Cambridge 
men who have done Arts for their University 
course, though not the highest ; that is, they 
have not passed the second part of their 
examination, and have not taken double 
honours. May I say that if I had to draw 
up this table over again I should make a 
further subdivision. In the over one year (B) I 
should make a distinction between those whose 
“over” is represented by six weeks or two 
months, who are practically the same people 
as the one-year men, and tliose who have 
stopped 18 or 19 months with a crammer, who 
probably spoilt their University careers. I 
think that distinction might be made in 
column B. 

55.056. You think as a matter of fact that 
column C represents men who had all had a 
Universitj' education and taken it to its 
normal limits at their University 7 — Yes, 
generally so ; that is to say they had not had 
what I should consider in Oxford at any rate 
the proper education. They may have done 
histoiy alone without Mods or mathematics 
alone without Mods, but generally I think you 
will find in these cases the men have stopped 
for a fourth year and taken another school, 
but in Cambridge apparently they very 
fi-equently go off in three years. 

56.057. I tmderstood j-ou to say that one 
of j'our criticisms upon die establishment of 
what we call an Indian School at Oxford would 
be that thej' would onlj’ come into contact 
with die Universitj’- staff and not with the 
College ? — Yes. 

55.058. I do not know how it is at Oxford, 
but at Cambridge diat certainly would be true 
also of all the Science men ? — It is not with us. 

55.059. I am- not--a- Science -man,- but I 
understood it was so — that you could get your 
Science Degree at Cambridge without having 
any College Lectures at all ? — ^Youmay, but on 
the other hand you would in Oxford hare some 
College proi-ision. In my own College we 
have a Chemical Laboratoiy for men taking 
Chemistiy, and they give the whole of tlieir 


time to College instrnction, and men who are 
taking Physics give part of their time. They 
have the elements in the College and then 
go on to the higher at the Museum. Men wlio 
talve Phj-siologj- and Natiual History have to 
go to the Museum. 

55,06U. And do not get any College 
teaching ? — Very little. 

55.061. A certain number of people look 

upon that as Universitj- reform, do they not ? 
— ^They do. I think it a necessaiy evil, )mr, i 
grant you that it is necessaiy. The same is 
the case, if I maj^ confirm j-our statement, with 
the men who take up the Modem Laiifiriiao-o 
School. ° 

55.062. You think that though it has this 
drawback that educationallj- a good course of 
Indian studies might be "framed ; it would 
make a school of which j-ou woMd not be 
aslianied at Oxford ? — It -would make a school 
of which I should not be ashamed, but of 
which inany of mj- colleagues would be 
ashamed. 1 find it veiy difficult to answer 
your question because I do not know whetlier 
it is injf own view which I ought to express or 
what I think would be the opinion at Oxford. 

55.063. You think that in the general 
opinion of Oxford it would hold a lower place 
than the modern languages? — Yes, because 
they have made tlie modem language school 
absolutely unpractical. It is all Meso-Gothic 
and early Saxon and things of that sort. They 
would not listen to the proposal for a modem 
language school such as I wished to have in 
Unglisli, French, and German answering to the 
lines of the Civil Service Commissioners with 
alternatives for those who wished for narrower 
and more learned courses. 

55.064. I meant rather in the esteem in 
which it was held in the Universitj' ? — It is 
only because it is supposed to be scientific 
drat it is held in aiij' esteem. 

55.065. You do not think this would 
be considered ? — Not Sir Ernest Travelj-an’s 
scheme. I think it would be quite possible 
to make an Oriental School which could be 
considered to be scientific and satisfj' the 
purists, but then it would not satisfy j-ou. 
The men would not come out to India the 
least better equipped. 

.55,066. I hope we are not supposed to be 
pledged to this scheme of Sir Ernest Tj-e- 
velyan’s 7 — No, but that is the one wliich 
the Committee had before them, and 1 think 
we were unanimously of opinion, u'hether iii- 
dividualfy we liked it or not, that j-ou would 
never get that through Convocation. 

55.067. That is quite imneccssarilj- jejune 7 
— I do not know. Has Professor .1. A. Smith 
sent ill a paper too ? 

55.068. I have not seen it 7 — He had a 
scheme containing his ideal of an Indian 
School which he would be satisfied with, and 
which I have no doubt the Univetsify would 
be satisfied -with, but I am sure j-on wouhl not. 

55.069. (A/y. Ohatibnl.) May I ask for j-our 
opinion as to whether j'ou think the number 

K -1 
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of o-nidiWiifps ii^piriiijtr to ;ij>pejAr for the Indinn 
{.’ivtl >Scrvic«» Ksaniiiiiilion is inci-easing or 
d<croasuig of late V— I think it lias kept to 
a verv fair level. If Roes np and down ; it 
varies "enerally hetween -10 and HO. Ijast 
yo;ir it went down to Ho. 

i>-5,OTO. I was vcCeiTing to candidafos ap- 
Iie.ii-iiig for ihe Examination and not eoining 
out siiecossfiilly — those who study at tho 
Eniver.-ity and desire to appear for the com- 
petitive o.vaniination ? — Yon mean for the 
fniinres as well as for the swecesscs. 

:jO,071. Yes. I want to know what the 
general impression is. Do yon think that of 
late the miinher of those wishing to fake np 
that Service is decreasing or increasing? — I 
should not have said that there was very 
mneh appreeiahle tlilTerence. 

o5,072, Ain I right in supposing your 
opinion is that the host men in the Univensity 
take np a Univei-sity career, and that tho most 
iimhilious of tho host men go to the Bar and 
political life at home ? — Yes, T should pnt 
them ill two categories, one the learned men 
and the other the ambitious men. 

!i5,07H. I'hoso men would on no account 
he attracted to the Indian Civil Service — 
those men whom you have classified into 
those two hutches. Those are not the men 
that would he likely to be attracted to the 
Indian C'ivil Service? — They would ouly bo 
attracted if for some reason or otlier it was 
borne in upon them that tlicy might bo dis- 
appointed in their fiiut hopes. They would 
turn to I lie Public Services then ns a second 
.string. 

55,074. Can you give us your explanation 
of wiint has been noticed latterly, that the 
men who come at the top in the Civil Service 
E.xamiiiation for all the three Services coni- 
hinod geiicinlly select the Home Service rather 
than the Indian Civil Service ? — I should say 
that in public opinion the Iiidi.an Civil Sorrico, 
on the whole, had been on tho down grade. 
Tliere is so inncli giumbling, so much com- 
plaint about the Indian Civil Service, questions 
asked in Parliament which appear in the news- 
pajici-s, so that a good many of them think it 
is not good enough. On the other hand, the 
Home Civil .Sen-iee has been sicadilj- going 
np, and of late years there liavc been quan- 
tities of very good i>Inccs wliich liave been 
filled np frein the ordinary Home Civil 
Service. 

55,07.5. I did not mean in iliat way. Do 
you think there is a feeling that tho Indian 
Civil Service is le.ss attractive bccnu.se the 
lemuncnition is not ennsidcred large enough 
as compared with the other Services? — Yes, 
1 should have mentioned that. Tlie Home 
Son-ice is not rcninnerafive at all. It is a 
lottery; a man nmy get something big. As 
regards the Indian Son'ice, 1 ought to have 
mentioned that these men hear from their 
eoinpanions that the price of living has gone 
np so much that the salaries arc no longer 
adequate. 


55,070. Tho cost of living has gone tip in 
every jilace, here as well as there. India is- 
not an c.xeoption so far as jneroasp of x’l'ices is 
conccnied ? — I do not know. 1 nitiy be wraiig, 
hut 1 thought that it was much more in India. 
Wliat one Ivcars of the rise of jtrices for living 
in India, if it is true, is something very much 
greater than anything one gets in England. 

55.077. You menu the increase of prices is 
gi-eater there as eomjiarcd with the increase 
of i>rices here ? — ^I’he cost of living, I will not. 
say tho increase of prices — Iiousc rents, 
servants, everything of that sort is very miicli 
more than it used to he. I am only speaking 
of common report. 

55.078. 'Phat would be an item common to 
the Englishmen in the Civil Sei-vice as well 
a.s to tlie Englislimcii who go out and serve 
in other Services, in .the Public TiYorks and 
the Education Department? — Edneafion is .so 
hadl 3 ' paid that when thoj- receb’c notices 
Avitli regard to it the.v clmck them into the 
Avasto paper basket. It is no use really 
looking for any good men there. 

55,070. Tlie other items yon referred to, 
the cost of living, would he items common to 
the Civil Service as Avoll as to the other 
Services so far ns the staffs comprise 
Eurapeans out there ? — I'es, I h,avo no 
doubt that is ati item, hut of course the 
Educational Service snilers from comparison 
with the ordinary Service, it a man can got 
even what is supposed to be now the lesser 
remuneration, siilf, at the end of his years of 
service he gets- a thousand a year, tvhereas in 
the Educational lie gets 500?., or thereabonts. 

55.080, But tbej' say he contributes a 
great deal out of the thousand a j'-ear ; tliat 
is wlint is said ? — I understand. That 
diminishes hi.s salary while he is there, 

55.081. I Avant to ask one question about 
tlie inci’easecl st.nlf Avbioh j’ou said Avould he 
necessary in the OA-ont of equipping the 
College Avith n proper staff for teaching 
Oriental languages. Classics and tliat sort of 
thing. Would the funds feSr the increased 
staff come from the IJniA'-ersity- funds or do 
yon expect assistance from the Government ? 
— We should expect assistance from tlie 
GoA-ernment, certainlj-, if this extra demand 
Avas distinctlj’ for GoA-ernment servants, 

.55,082. 1 suppose j'ou do not know anj'- 
thing as to AA-hether it Avotild be obtained fi-oin 
India nrcA-emics or English rcA-enues ? — J knmv 
the present siibA-ention comes from the India 
Office, and 1 suppose it would IjelndianreA'cinie. 

o5,0S3. {jl/r. Gol:lwl.e.) J think you said 
that it the age Avas lou-ered and a three j-eai-s’ 
probation establislied you AVOuld not reject 
the probationers outriglit if tlies* failed at tlie 
end of tlieir period of probation but would 
giA-o tliem a second cliance ? — Yes. 

55,084. Hoaa' AvouId that AA-ork? There 
Avould be a definite number of x^Iaces for 
Avhich there would be a definite number of 
persons recruited in a j-ear. In tho following 
year there Avould be a fresh batch recruited for 
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the number of I’acancies offered for that year. 
If you sent a man from the previous year into 
the next year, it would prejudice tJie chances 
of the men in tlie next year, and on the whole 
it might cause confusion ? — I gather that there 
is not a fixed number each year as far as I 
recollect. 

55,085. Under the proposed system if the 
competitive examination is held for filling 50 
vacancies, you will select, say, 55 probationers 
for the various Universities. There might be a 
small margin of four or five in order to 
provide for possible rejections. If any rejected 
man is to be added to the number of men who 
would come up next year for examination, he 
would be in addition to the next j^ear’s men, 
and they might complain that he would have 
an advantage over them because he would 
probabV be better prepared than most of 
tliem? — I do not think they would object, 
because the men who objected might think 
they would be in the same case themselves 
two years hence. 

55,08fi. This rejected man gets an advan- 
tage of one year and he probably will be 
better prepared ? — But cas liypothesi he has 
wasted his first three years. 

55.087. He may have just failed to get in, 
may have just been rejected. It is ratlier 
difficult to draw the line in that way. It 
would be unfair to the men of next year that 
a man witli a year’s advantage, and probably . 
better prepared dian themselves should be 
allowed to compete tvith them ? — Excuse me ; 
it is not a competitive examination at the 
end ; it is only a pass examination. 

55.088. But it increases the chances of one 
of next year’s men being thrown out, and I 
feel that would be ratlier a difficulty ? — I 
daresay there may be difficulties. 

55.089. The Oxford Committee is against 
a special Institute and would like die pro- 
bationers to be sent to die Univeroities. You 
have a certain number of Indian students at 
present at Oxford ? — ^Yes. 

55.090. I understand that on the whole 
difficulties have arisen, and they are growing, 
with regard to their getting on with the other 
students at the University ? — I do not know 
about their gi'owing. To my mind the question 
that has to be borne in mind is the number. 
It is perfectly easy to assimilate two or three 
Orientals in a College, but every one you add 
after that increases the difficulty. 

55.091. The relations at present are not of 
the best? — ^It depends entirely on the men. 

I have known some of die most popular men 
in College natives of India. 

55.092. On the whole has there been a 
deeline in the good feeling between Indian 
students and English students of late years ? 
— I diink there has to a cei'tain extent. I 
think that Indians have multiplied and liave 
consorted more together, and they are not sq 
easily assimilated as they were. I have known 
of late years some very nice fellows. It 
depends on the person really. 


55.093. The point I have in mind is this : 
If on any account the number of Indian 
probationei-s for the Indian Civil Sei-vice as 
distinct from the English probationers increases 
and you have in consequence a larger number 
of those Indian probationers at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and if die feeling against Lidians 
continues to grow, that might have a serious 
effect on their whole attitude towards the 
English members of the Sendee when they 
go back to India ? — Again may I say it is 
a question of number. If you are going 
to send us a few- we can assimilate them, and 
they wdll work in with the College ; but if 
you are going to send a great lot I should 
say, “ Do not ; have a separate place for them 
“ rather than that.” 

55.094. The Government could regulate the 
number of Indian probationei-s, but the other 
Indian students who go there for general 
education are more or less independent, except 
that the Colleges may not admit beyond a 
certain number ? — Perhaps I may say what 
we do at my College. We tell the India Office 
we will accept one each year provided we have 
not more than five Orientals at the time in 
the College. 

55.095. That is a new arrangement, is it 
not ? That arrangement has been in e.xistencc 
for the last two or three years only? — For 
two years perhaps, but each College is a 
separate unit, and I am only talking of my 
own. 

55.096. We have no means of knowing how 
many Indian students will go to Oxford or 
Cambridge for general education merely and 
not as probationers for the Indian Civil Service. 
Therefore wdien we have to consider this ques- 
tion of whether tlie probationers should be at 
the Universities or in a special Institute, we 
naturally have to assume that other things 
will continue as they are. A considerable 
number of Indian students go at present to 
Oxford for study without thinking of the 
Indian Civil Service, and that number plus 
the number of possible Indian probationers is 
what will be at Oxford at any given time. Do 
you think, taking a general view of the position 
that this would constitute a dillicultj^ in 
the way of the Indian probationers deriving 
the luH benefit of their stay at the University ? 
— ^The more there are the greater the difficulty. 
I am not talking of natives of India only, but 
of Orientals of all sorts. We have Egjqptians, 
Siamese, and Japanese occasionally, and if you 
get a great quantity of them then thej’ will 
make a class apart, and the revulsion will be 
much more strongly felt. 

55.097. Wliat would you suggest in a 
general way as the number which Oxford 
might assimilate without any difficultj- ? — I 
do not think you would expect smaller 
Colleges to do as much as we do. I should 
say that if every College would do something 
we might possibly accept without danger 
between 00 and 70 Orientals altogether. 
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55.098. That is the present luiniber, I 
undei-stand ? — ^Is it ? 

55.099. I was told tliat there .are fihout /O at 
Oxford to-day V — ^Then I am afraid they are 
not distributed as I would wish, f am not in 
favour of Orientals becoming non-collcgiate 
students, and there is a tendency to go to 
that. 1 think various members of the Dele- 
gacy for non-collegiato students protested that 
we ought to limit the numbers. 

55.100. K Indian students to tJie extent of 
70 go to Oxford for general education, it would 
not, in your opinion, be very desirable to have 
Indi.an probationer at Oxford in addition to 
those ? — Not in addition. 1 should count the 
Indian probationer as amongst tlie 70. 

55.101. Who would control the number? 
— The Colleges must be looked to to do that. 

55.102. The probationer will have to be 
there as a matter of course ? — ^Yes. 

55.103. Therefore, to that extent, other 
students would be excluded ? — Yes ; that is 
wliat I should wish. 

55,101. You would take the probationer 
first? — Yes, I would take the probcUtioners 
firt and the other afterwards. 

55,105. Then as regards the preference 
sliotvn by tlie men who pass in the combined 
examination for the Home Service, 1 want 
to ask this question. How is it that, in spite 
of tlio higher Indian salaries, the men who 
have the opportunity of selection do not feel 
attracted by the Indian Service ? — ■! think it is 
the lottery question, Adam Smith has pointed 
out tliat in order to attract people’s hopes the 
important thing is not the average but the big 

E rizes, and w'hen a member of the Civil 
ervice has the opportunity of becoming 
secretary to a Cabinet Minister and getting a 
good place in a few years, that stimidntes 
cupidity much more than the average salary of 
the rank and file. 

55,106. Tire best places open to the Home 
Civil Servants are not anything like as good as 
tlie best places open to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vants. A man may rise in the latter Service to 
be Lieutenant-Governor ? — That is quite, true, 
but suoli prizes are far off in time and place. 

55,107. AVould an enhancement of the 
salaries of the Lidian Civil -Servants neces- 
sarily attract tliese men in spite of the present 
difficulty? — ^It would tend that way. ^ Exact! jf' 
at what point and to what exteiijMris Impossible 
to say without experience, but no doubt one 
of the things that woidd keep them back is 
hearing irom their friends that in India living 
is so expensive, and tliat they cannot save 
now as their predecessors used to do. 

55,108. Tliere is that impression abroad ? 
— Certainly. 

55,109. Is there any growth of a tendency 
to stay at home amongst the men of. the Uni- 
vei-sities? — I diould not have said it bad 
groivii. A man would i-ather find a career 
at home than go across the sea, but I do not 
knoiv'tbat that has increased. I find plenty- 
wanting to go to Egypt, for instance — any- 
tliing where he can get in -without a com- 
petitive examination. That overbalances it. 


55.110. And the Eastern Cadetships? — 
They are rather on the same lines, but inlei'ior 
in pay and prospects to the Indian Service. 
I may say there is a general impression — I do 
not know how far it is justified — that tliese 
Eastern Cadetships are on the np grade, that 
they are going to be improved, just as there 
is an impression that the Indian Service is on 
the dow-n grade ; that it is hot as good as it 
was, and that it, will not be as good as it is. ’ 

55.111. If tlie selection Lad to be made at 
19 to 20 instead of at the later age of 22 to 21 
as at present, would that niake any difference 
in the amount of stay-at-homeness shown ?— I 
should not have said that it would necessaiily 
be so. 

55.112. Does not the later age have a 
tendency to prevent them from going to India? 
— ^I think veiy likely that if his parents wished 
him to go to India a boy would be less likely to 
say no at the earlier age. On the other liand, 
I think be is much more likely to say yes on 
his own account .at 23 or 24 and to foni-i a 
juster opinion of liis chances at home. 

55.113. He is also likely to foiin more ties 
at the later age? — I should have thought 
just the contrary ; I think he would be dis- 
illusionised as to liis early expectations. 

■ 55,114. (Mt. Sly.) You have told us some 
of the conditions that attract men to the 
Indian Civil Service bom your Univeraity. 
Can you . tell us whether' the fact . that the 
Service includes substantial openings for legal 
careers, judgeships and the like, has any 
definite attraction for particular candidates "or 
not? IVould, lor instance, a proposal that 
the legal branch of the Service should be 
separated oil and recruited in an entirelj* 
di-flerent -ivay, serim-isly detract from the ijopu- 
larity of tlie Indian Civil Seivice ? — ^Anything 
which diminishes the number of great prizes 
will detract from the popularity of the Service ; 
but I do not think the men before .they go out 
have generally made up tlieir minds whether 
they are eventually going to take to the judicial 
or to the executive side. A great deal depends 
on the age at which they marry. It is said 
that the ladias abvays wish their men to take 
the judicial side l6 get the belter stations and 
avoid being Mnt to lonely places. I do not 
fcnibV^ireUieiXhafis true. 

know whether there 
a-raiew or mJAy cases at the • Univeraity of 
men who deliberately wish to undertake' a 
legal career — to be a Judge — and for, that 
pr^ose select the Indian Civil Service? — I 
think they generally go with .a broad open 
mind, unless indeed tliey are conscious of a 
deficiency in stiiring qualities and welcome 
the opportimity for a quieter life ; but- they 
would keep such hesitations to themselves. 

55,116. Then in regard to the present 
syst^ of one j-ear’s probation, we have 
received a considerable amount of evidence 
to the effect tliat it is so short at present 
as to be practically useless for the purpose 
of a special training for India, and tlie 
suggestion has been made that if the 
period of probation uannot. be' lengtliened ■ 
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witliout bringing men out at an older age it 
would be better to do away with the period 
of probation altogether and send the man out 
to India after he has passed the present com- 
petitive examination at the present age limit. 
How would such a proposal be regarded at 
Oxford Univei-sit3’-?--Of com-se, aU the people 
who are interested in Oriental matters would 
be strongly against it. Other people would 
say it was a question for the Indian Govern- 
ment whether this probationary year was 
useful or not. 

55.117. Is it not the case at the present 
time that a substantial proportion of the 
successful Oxford candidates in the Ojjen 
Competitive Examination leave that Uni- 
vei-sity and go to London for their period of 
probation ? —I have known such cases, but 
I should think they are very few. 

55.118. You think they are very few? — 
I am not speaking bj' book, but I can 
remember only one or two cases. 

55.119. Then in your written memorandum 
you have quoted from a letter from an Indian 
Civil Servant. I do not know whether you 
have quoted that letter witli the object of 
showing how you have arrived at 3'our own 
conclusions, but there are, perhaps, some parts 
of the letter that would be open to question ? 
— ^Is that so ? 

55.120. Eor instance, he has put in the 
forefront the subject of the health statistics. 
We have received medical evidence to the 
effect that reduction of the age would 
certainly not be disadvantageous, and would 
probably be advantageous from the health 
IJoint of view ? — That I do not know. 

55.121. I did not know whether that 
would influence the opinion which you have 
stated ? — ^I cannot say it has had much to do 
witli it. I have alwaj’s underotood that a man 
going to tropical climates does better if he is 
a man who is consolidated than if he is quite 
j'oung One has heard a great deal about it 
in the case of recruits for the Army. They 
saj"- that boys die like flies in India. 

55.122. It is a difference not between boys 
but between young men of 22 and 25 ? — Yes. 

55.123. {Air. Fisher.) I think j'ou hold 
rather stronglj' tliat our field for the Indian 
Civil Service would not be so good if we took 
them at 19 as if we took them at a later age? 
— That is m}”- impression. 

55.124. Do you think that the field would 
be improved or the reverse if the probationers 
went' to a special College? — I should have 
thought it would have been worse. 

55.125. Wlij"^? — ^I think if a boj’ at that 
age, oi-' his parents, had made up their minds 
that he was going into tlie Indian Civil 
Sendee he would just do what he was told. 
But I tliink that the requirement to give up 
Oxford or Cainbiddge would make it less 
attractive certainlj’-. 

55.126. Do you think also that if the 
Ijrobationer was given the chance of an 
Honours course udth a Degi'ee at the Univer- 
sitj' that would tend to improve the field? — 
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I do not think so. I think it would make 
very little difference. 

55,127. You do not think it would act 
upon the mind of the schoolmaster? — ^No, 1 
do not think so. 

00,128. You do not think he would 
consider it of some advantage to secure a 
First Glass at the Universitv' ? — 1 should 
think not much. I think he woidd consider 
his boy as parted off into a separate chaimel. 

55.129. As lost? — As lost. 

55.130. As a lost soul ? — ^As a lost soul. 

55.131. Supposing it was recommended 
that there should be a three j-ears’ course al 
the Universitj’. do j'ou think it would bo 
advisable that there should be a preliminary 
examination at the end of the fimt j'ear? — I 
should think 3'es, that it would be well to 
keep men up to the mark. It is giving the 
men encouragement to take things easj- if you 
have no examination till the end. 

55.132. I suppose that the preliminary’' 
examination would be upon more or less 
general subjects like jurisprudence, political 
economj', Indian histoi'y, elements of a 
classical language ? — Probably. 

55.133. Leaving the more special and 
technical subjects for the later couree ? — That 
might be. I do not see it mattei-s much in 
which order you take the things. That 1 
would leave to the teacher’s. 

55.134. Was this scheme of Sir Ernest ■ 
Trevelyan’s elaborated with the Committee ? — 
No. He had to go away ; he has been to 
South America, and he sent that in to us after 
he had already gone. 

55.135. I received a certain memorandum 
from Mr. Ball, who is one of the members of 
the Committee, upon various aspects of the 
problem, but at present no joint report has 
been sent in from the Committee ? — Has it not ? 

55.136. Not so far as 1 Icnow, not on tJio 
examination. We have the joint memorandum 
of the Committee ? — Tliat is what I mean. 

55.137. But not on the detailed course? — 
This is all we have got to say’, I think. 

55.138. {Chairman.) It does not allude to 
the coui’se, 1 tliink, does it? — No, except for 
the criticisms of Sir Ernest Trevelj’an’s scheme. 

55.139. {Mr. Fisher.) We have had a 
suggestion as to the nature of a curriculum 
drawn up by a lawyer, b.ut not auj’ conference 
with the teachers of Oriental languages or the 
teachers of Indian historj* ? — No, we did not 
hear anything from them ; in fact it is a 
technical sort of matter, and I do not think 
the Committee are very well capable of going 
into it. Sir Ernest Trevelj'an’s scheme is all 
we have had, and all v.’e could saj’ wo have 
said substantially. It may be a verj* good 
scheme for its piupose, but we do not think 
it would commend itself to the Convocation as 
an Honours course. 

55.140. If an Honours course were in’0])osed 
it would have Co he elaboi’ated hy a Com- 
mittee representing the teachei’s in all the 
subjects? — I suppose so. The difficultj' 
would be to frame one that woidd satisfy both 
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tlio purists about academic learning and the 
practical requirements of the India Oflico. 

55.141. As to the possibility o£ a joint 
examination between, let us say, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and possibly one other Univeraitj', 
would it i-eally be a very great depai-ture from 
the practice which has hitherto prevailed, of 
inviting external examiners to take part in 
tile University Examination ? — If there were 
three Universities working togetlier you might 
have differences of opinion between them, bnt 
I daresay they could come to a conclusion. 
AVhat would set their teeth on edge would be 
the Civil Service people coming down and 
giving Oxford classes. 

55.142. I presume that that was not part of 
the proposal, that Oxford classes should be 
given by the Civil Service Commissioners ? — T 
thought the Examination was to serve as the 
Final Examination for India as well as for the 
other purpose. 

55.143. I was suggesting that it might 
be possible for a Joint Examining Board 
appointed by the Univei-sities to conduct the 
Examination, each Univei-sity accepting the 
report of that Board, and to publish its oivn 
class list, bnt at the same time tlie Board 
to communicate the marks to the Civil Service 
Commissioners ? — Would they be satisfied with 
that or would they want another examination ? 

55.144. I do not know whetlier they would 
be satisfied or not, but assuming they were 
satisfied witli the report of the University 
Board I suppose the Universities would not 
have the same strong objection? — I do not 
think they would, but if the Commissioners 
were going to examine tliem for their Indian 
knowledge at the same time or about the same 
time— well, no man can serve two masters. 
They would certainly neglect the University 
examinations and say, “ Never mind about 

those as long as we can pass the Civil 
“ Service Examination.” 

55.145. That is if there were two examina-, 
tions ? — Yes. 

55.146. It would of course be desirable if 
possible to avoid the necessity of two exami- 
nations ? — ^It never occun-ed to me in my 
wildest moment that the India Office would 
accept the Univei-sity Examination as guaran- 
teeing a man confirmation in his appointment. 
There must be only one University examination, 
of course, or else the candidates would be apt to 
go to the University which let them off cheapest. 

55.147. (All', iladge.) _You have told us 
that you yoiu-self think it right to meet the 
Government half-way in any of these pro- 
posals, but that you rather fear the oflier 
Univei-sity authorities would not accept that 
view of their duty? — They would look at 
Government proposals tlu-ough keener spec- 
tacles than 1 should be inclined to use. 

55.148. Do you tliink it fair on public 
grounds to limit the candidature for a large 
Service like the Indian Civil Service to only 
one or two Colleges ? — Ai-e you speaking of 
the probationary period, or what? 


55.149. Either, for that matter, because the 
proposal is in lowering the age to select them 
early. I will tell you whj>- 1 ask the question, 
because you are in favour of a residential 
system? — During the probationary term. 

55.150. Are you aware that in Edinburgh 
they have Halls which, though not under the 
control of the University, are worked in liar- 
mony with the opinions of the University 
authorities ; and we liave had it in evidence 
that, if it wei-e made a condition, they could be 
brought so completely under the conbt-ol of 
the University authorities as to become equi- 
valent to the residential system in Oxford and 
Cambridge. From that point of view, do you 
think it would be fair on public grounds to 
limit the candidature to only two Colleges ? — 
I should object to a limitation if jmu can get 
what you wnnt outside the limits. 

55.151. If we can obtain the equivalent 
fficilities elsewhei-e ? — ^Yes. I think it is a 
matter for the Government to say whether a 
pai-ticular Institution gives what they want. 

55.152. Then you tliink pure competition 
is the most satisfactorj- system, but you have 
admitted that as a character test it is very 
imperfect. I want to call your attention to 
the fact from this point of view. It has been 
stated that not only British students come up, 
but even students from German Universities 
and elsewhei-e. Do you thinlc that students 
otlier than British students, apart from tlio 
diaracter test, make equally good Civil Ser- 
vants for India ? — Excuse me ; niv impression 
is that every candidate lias to sign, “lama 
natural born British subject.” 

55.153. Do you not loiow that European 
candidates come up for tlie Indian Civil Ser- 
■vice —that they can be naturalised? — ^I think 
it is “ a natural born British subject.” 

56.154. (Sir Theodore A/omon.) The state 
of the law is that by a later Act a naturalised 
subject has all the rights of a natural born 
subject, and therefore he has the right to go 
in for the Civil Service Examination ? — ^That 
I did not know. 

55.155. A son of a natiu-alised father, as 
long as he has taken the Oath of Allegiance, 
can enter for this Examination, although he 
niay be a pure Frenchman or German. That 
is how it acts ?— ^That I did not know. 

55.156. (A/r. Madge.) All* I want you to 
agree ivitli is that though you prefer the com- 
petitive system as the best, thei-e is a very 
serious defect in it through its want of test of 
character ? — I do not tliink it appears to be 
very serious. I think a man who has passed 
tlirough die Univei-sity, and not disgraced 
Mraself, and who has worked himself up to 
the standard is not likely to be a man of bad 
character. If he is a bad character he is 
natiu-ally alwaj-s neglecting his work. 

55.157. I was not thinking so much of an 
actual bad character, as of certain qualities that 
go to make up a good administrator generally ? 

1 beg your pardon. I misunderstood you. 
Xbere I grant you it is rather haphazard. 
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Intellectual qualities verj’- often go -witli poivers 
of governnient, and so on, liut not always. 
That is undoubtedly the case. I should have 
thought that a man who had a very good 
head but not the faculty to command would 
be able to become a judge rather than an 
administrator. 

oo,lo8. (il/?*. A.btluv Ho.hvm.') Is your 
Oriental School popular with English students? 
— No, it is not ; very few go in for it. Under the 
old system there was a two years’ probationary 
course, but a man might apply for a third 
year, and in that case he sometimes went in 
for the Law School and sometimes for the 
Oriental Scliool. 

55.159. Is it popular not merely among 
the probationers for the Civil Service, but 
generally ? — No. 

55.160. It is considered more or less out- 
side the general run of education ? — Yes. 

55.161. We have heard evidence as regards 
the special call for India. Have you noticed 
a special call for India ? — On tlie part of 
whom ? 

55.162. Is there much of a desire for work 
in India ?— I think I see what you mean. 
There is from the religious side. Clergj'men 
are now veiy much given to saying they feel 
a call for India. 

55.163. But apart from missionary work, 
is there much of a desire for work in India ? 
— I should have said not veiy much. I have 
known one or two men who had a strong wish 
to go to India, but they are generally, I think, 
the sons of old Civil Servants. I have one 
undergraduate now who has a strong desire 
to go out. Undergraduates, as a rule, do not 
know their own minds when they come ixp, 
but he has never wavered. His lather was a 
very distinguished Civilian. 

55.164. Have you any figures which would 
show how many candidates there are in a year 
who are sons of men in the Ci^^l Seiwice ? 
Are they a verj' large proportion ? — No, J 
should have said not very. 

55.165. You have told us about the diffi- 
culties connected with Indian students at 
Colleges. Is there any limitation to the 
number of non-collegiate Indian students ? — 
It was pmposed , but I do not think it was 
carried. I think it is the worst possible thing 
for the Indians • and for the Universit}’ that 
any large number of them should be non- 
collcgiate. I think the only waj' to assimilate 
them is to get them inside the Colleges. 

'55,166. There is a growing feeling in 
India that you really, cannot have tlie same 
advantages for education in India that you 
have here — ^if the number is limited at the 
Colleges, do you think it is desirable that 
there should be limitation also to tlie number of 
non-collegiate students ? — It is an enormous 
difficulty ; I quite recognise it ; but, of course, 
one looks at it from an Oxford point of view. 
One does not want to have more men than 
we feel we can do our duty by, and that we 


cannot do our duty by a large number I am 
quite sure. 

55.167. Y’ou do not propose to assimilate 
the non-collegiate students ; they are outside 
the College. They come there to attend 
lectures I suppose as much as they can ? — 1 
do not think their position is satisfactory. 

55.168. If an Indian has to acquire western 
knowledge and be educated in western science 
it is much easier for him to do that here than 
it is in India. He certainly learns a great 
deal more Em-opean civilisation by coining 
over here and staying here and getting proj)er 
education than he would do in India ? — I cio 
not thinlc he learns much from European 
civilisation by becoming a non-collegiate 
student at Oxford. 

65.169. But the very fact of his staying 
here and living here for some time does give 
him an insight into it? — Give me a man 
inside a College and I think I can give him 
an insight of what western life is. 

55.170. It makes it easier for him to 
master western arts and science ? — Under 
favourable conditions yes, but not under those 
which you were putting. 

55.171. As regards Persian, you said it 
was an easy language, and suggested that 
there might be an objection to its being in- 
cluded ? — I did not intend to say included, but 
being marked up as high as Latin and Greek. 

55.172. You would not object to its being 
included and put on the same level as French 
and German ? — No. 

55.173. It is quite possible to make a veiy 
difficult examination in Persian ? — I am not 
spealdng by book at all. 

55.174. In India, for instance, the highest 
Degrees are conferred in Persian alone — I 
speak from experience. If that was so then 
there would be no objection ? — No, that is a 
technical matter, lly principle is, mark the 
subject according to its real difficulty. 

55.175. Not only the difficulty of learning 
the language but also the difficultj’ of learning 
the literature ? — No doubt the literature ought 
to be included along witli the language, but 
not what one gentleman was talking about — 
Indian philosophy. That would come under 
the head of philosophy rather. 

5.5,176. But Pereian and Persian literature 
covers a much wider ground tlian mere 
philosophy ?— Yes. 

55.177. I do not know whether j’ou would 
like, to answer my questions regarding the 
sketch made by Sir Ernest Trevelyan, as 
regards the stud3' oI Law? — I have not a 
technical knowledge of that subject, but as 
far as I recollect Sir Ernest’s paper he lays 
stress on the attending of London police courts, 
which I think is decidedlj' a good thing. 

55.178. But tlie police court is only one 
braneh of the Courts. For instance he puis 

down ? — I am afraid I am not qualified 

to speak on that point. 

55.179. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I think 
Uiere is a little mistake at the end of the 
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memornndum of Sir Ernest .Trevelyan, where 
he says : “ K the sy.stera refowed to in the 
“ enclosed scheme he adopted we may ealmi- 
“ late on having about 70 Indian Civil vServ-iee 
“ men reading at Oxford.” ■.'Surelj'- it would 
be about 150, would it not, rvitli a tJiree j’ears’ 
course and 50 men each year ? — But ''they 
would not all be at Oxford. I suppose he has 
halved the number, considermg tliat half 
would go to Oxford and half to Cambridge. 

55,180. Probably that is so. Then 1 want 
to ask you a question as regards your remarks 
about the Indian Educational Service. Is it 
not the case now tliat it is almost impos.sible 
to get men who have sliown themselves 
efficient by obtaining any good degree to go 
to India in the Educational Service ? — T should 
think so, vei-y difiicult indeed. You might 
occasionally get a man who was a renll 3 ' good 
man, saj' in phiIosoph 3 ^ who had broken down 
on othei' subjects, in his classics and histor 3 ', 
and failed to get a Fimt, but then tho 5 - will 
not look at him in I ndia. Tliey say, “ If he has 
not got a Fimt the Indians will despise him.” 

5.5,181. From 3 mur knowledge of the can- 
didates coming up for the Indian Civil Service 
would 5 ’ou say that the real main attraction of 
that service a-s far as the money goes is tlie 
thousand a year pension at the end of it? — 
think it is ooiisiderable. 


5.5,182. You think that has a gi'oat effect 
on determining a ho 3 r in going up for the 
Indian Civil Service; in fact I" suppose 3 'ou 
would say that is the .onl 3 ' fact that , he docs 
know about the Indian Civil Service? — It is 
the one tangible thing whicli is borne in upon 
him, tliat after 25 xmai-s’ service life will get a' 
thousand a year. 

■ 55,183. .iVs regards making 3 'onr one year 

course simpler, in order to make it more use- 
ful, you jiroiiosc to teach them Eaw, riding, 
and the elements of a vernacular, but a 
candidate for die open competition at present 
is not bound to take up, for instance, political 
economy ?-—5fo. 

55,184. Yon ma 3 ’^ have a man going to 
India without having read a word of political 
econom 3 ’-? — Yes. T am veiy fond of .political 
economy in 3 ’self, hut once 3 ma begin to' let in 
all the tilings which are .desirable \rhere will 
yon finish ? ■ No doubt anthropologs' is desir- 
able and histor 3 ' is desirable. 

5.5,185. "Yet you would leave out Indian 
history. A bo 3 ' would, go out to India without 
having read an 3 ' Indian history ? — If he has 
had a good general education, ho 'will have 
learnt how to Icafn those things. 

(Tlie witness wididrew.) 
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Wvftlot antiwers relnting to the Indian 
, Civil Service. 

55,180. It has been suggesteil that the 
age of appealing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Seiu-ice 
sbotdd be lowered, so ns to secure bo 3 ’'s at the 
scliool-leaving age. What is your opinion on 
this suggestion ? — I am inclined to believe 
that for the Indian Civil Sendee it would be 
the wisest policy to select boys at the scliool- 
leaving age. 

It is argued that to select them at the age 
of graduation for a degree yields candidates 
of greater matuiity and more generall 3 ' de- 
veloped aiul responsible climacter. But it is 
my experience that men not infrequently 
select the Indian Civil Service at the very end 
of tlieir University com-sc, althougli tbe 3 '-‘ have 
not, and have never had, anv special leaning 
towards it, have thought little about India, 
and are not atlompling to put themselves in 
touch with Indian feeling whether .cVnglo- 
Indian or native. 

Further, the extra examination -with its 
severe competition which follows hard upon (lie 
mam examinations of the Univeraity coui-se 
seems to me definitel}- to diminisli mental 
freshness and independence, and produces for 
some time, at any rate, a habit of niind ill- 
calculated I 0 adjust iteelt readily to a new 
environment. . - ■ ' ' 

Finally, in the majority of cases thesuccess- 
lul camlKhito continues to reside for a further 
J^montlis m a society which kiioivs nothing 


at all about India and refuses to -take 
interest in. it. The candidate himself attends 
his lectures, but tor the rest tbrow.s himself as 
lieartil 5 ' (t® h® hito the life fixnn which he 
is about to be separated; - He an-ives in India 
accordingly, a servant of little value, (in 
passing which judgment 1 am merel 3 - quoting'' 
from the opinions of inan 3 ' Anglo-Indian 
fifends within and without the Service). ^ 

Before going on, I wish to call attention to 
the note which J • haA'c added to m 5 ' evidence 
as to the sort of training which 1 would 
suggest for the recruit officer. 

55.187. Supposing ’the suggestion for 
lowering the age-limits is accepted, what 
limits would 3011 prefer?— -I should prefer an 
age limit of 18-J to 194 calculated fioni some 
such date as Juno SOth in each 3 ’ear. 

The schools are- alread 3 - accustomed to 
work wuth their best matei-ial with reference 
to the 19tb birthday calculated in' each case at 
some point in December. The selection of the 
above limits of age would tlierefore cause 
little disturbance of school arrangements, aud 
keep the Indian Civil .Service candidates in 
touch with tlie candidates for open sdiolar- 
ships tliroughout their school career. 

55.188. What would be the character 
of an open competitive examination designed' 
for bo 3 -s of school-le'aidng age ? In particular 
(n) SKoidd the examination ap'plioximate to 
the seholaiship examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge? (b) Should the examination 
contain a number of subjects all optional, the 
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only limitation to tlie candidate’s freedom of 
clioioe being contained in the provision that 
the maximum number of mark.?, ivhich can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen, shall not 
exceed a specified amount ? (c,' Should the 

examination consist of some coinpulsoiy and 
some optional subjects ? (d) Should the 

examination'"’ be one in udiich the options are 
classified ingroups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate’s libertj’ of choice is con- 
fined in selecting a certain group ? — I would 
both on the above and all other grounds cause 
the examination to approximate to the scholai- 
ship examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
I believe that the preparation for these provides 
die best mental training which English schools 
at present show, and tliat any other form of 
examination would tlirow the candidates out of 
the main touch of the school’s courses, deprive 
them of some share, at any rate, in the full 
life and competition of the school, and intro- 
duce a temptation to cramming. 

In answer to (6), (c), and (d). 

1 would make English Essay and a General 
Paper compulsory, but nothing else. Insis- 
tence on Alathematics would deprive the 
Service of some candidates, at any rate, of 
great linguistic ability. 

I would preserve a maximum numlrer of 
marks, and would divide the subjects roughly 
into five groups (1) Classics, (2) Alathematias, 
(3) Modern Languages, (4) Science, (5) History, 
but I would not confine the candidate to the 
selection of one gi'oup, but would make the 
maximum such that a candidate could obtain 
it only if he took English Essay and Geneitd 
Paper, one group and at least one, if not two, 
additional subjects chosen from other gimips. 

1 subjoin a rough scheme to show in out- 
line a possible allotment of marks, ily object 
would be to ‘find "men of general capacity, 
whose education has not run wholly along one 
groove. 

Suggested Table of Marks 
for an Examination for Candidates 
of 185 - to 19^ Years of Age. 

GomjniLsory Siihjeets. — English Essay, 500 ; 
General Paper, 500. 

Optional Subjects. — Group I. Latin Lan- 
guage, 500 ; Latin History and Literature, 2-50 ; 
Greek Language, 500 ; Greek History and 
Literature, 250. 

Group H. — ^Mathematics I., 500 ; Mathe- 
matics IT., 500. 

Group HI. — French Language, 500 ; French 
History and Literaturo, 250 ; German Lan- 
guage, 500 ; German History and Literature, 
250. 

Group IV. — Chemistry, 500 ; Physics, 500 ; 
any other approved science, 500 ; onh- two to 
be taken. 

Group V. — English History, 500 ; General 
Alodern History, 500 ; Political Science and 

* A. specimen of such an examination >vn«: gnclo^e^ 
— vide Appendix X. 


Political Economv, 500 ; English Literature, 
500. . 

Note. — {a) No candidate shall be allowed 
to take a higher maximum than 3,500, Com- 
pulsory Subjects, one grou];> and two other 
subjects. 

(b) Mathematics and Science placed at 
1,000 each, as against 1,500 for Languages 
and History on the ground that a Alathe- 
matician ought to know one Science, a 
Scientist ought to know the firot stages of 
Alhtliematies. 

(c) The rough examiner’s marks of an 
examination like this would probably retiuire 
to be balanced by an independent assessing 
board. 

.55.189. AVhat regulation woidd you 
suggest so as to ensure that the candidates 
had followed a school cour.se and had not been 
pr-epared by a cranmier ? — 1 should cause all 
candidates to submit themselves to a iire- 
liminary interview, taking place at an interval 
of some months before the dates of the actual 
competitive examination. 1 should then 
demand a statement of the subjects which 
the candidate proposes to offer and a full 
history of his education. I shotdd reject can- 
didates who were relying on a “ crammer,” 
because 1 believe tliat his method of instruc- 
tion in the majority of cases overdevelops the 
intellectual and starves the moral side of a 
young man. 

On the basis of this interview 1 would 
nominate twice the number of candidates 
necessary to fill the vacancies. 

55.190. To wlmt extent could a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a com- 
petitive examination ? — No such rigorous test 
as is suggested can be obtained until much 
fuller and more definite school records arc 
demanded and exacted from the schools. But 
at such an interview as I have suggested 
examination can be made into (1) health 
record, (2) position and influence in school, 
f3) record of work, (4) athletics, (51 hobbies 
and clubs. 

55.191. Are you of oijinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an e.xamination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected bj* the 
number of candidates who appear for it '? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of tills kind, and how would you obviate this 
should the case arise ? — To some extent I 
believe that the number of candidates appear- 
ing for an examination does affect the accuracy 
of the result. I submit that the limitation 
by nomination suggested above obviates the 
difficulty as far as it is possible to do so. 

55.192. Have you any remarks to offer 
not covered by the above questions ? — 1 
recognise that if some such scheme as the 
above were adopted the candidates selected 
would be immature ; I would therefore term 
them Indian Cadets and train them collec- 
tively ‘for a certain term of yeai-s. For a j'ear 
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at any rato I "would train tlicui at liouie ^ in 
such subjects as Geography and Indian 
Siodem Histoiy, some elementary ijaw, tlie 
rudiments of a languagCf and the nature of 
the cliief Indian religions, especially in their 
relation to social life. I would continue tMs 
vocational training after the cadets had gone 
out to India, and before they eiitei-ed upon 


actual work in the Service indepen den tlj-, 
would ^ve them some months of an observa- 
tion coni"se under selected magistrates. 

I think that Ibis preliminary training 
might well last three if not foiu- yeara, and 
that the cost of maintenance should he met 
from public services cither -wholly or in vd^- 
grant part. 


Mr. 0. Norwood called and examined. 


55.193. {Chairman.) You are the Head- 
master of Bristol Grammar School ? — ^Yes. 

55.194. How Jong have you occupied that 
portion ? — For seven years. 

55.195. Is that a residential school? — ^No, 
a large town day school, with a small number 
of boarders, about 20 to 25. 

55.196. How many boys have you at the 
school altogether ? — About 410. 

55.197. You say that on the wliole j-ou 
think it would be profitable to select boys at 
the school-leaving age ? — My view is tliat at 
Oxford, when I was tliere, tliere was abso- 
lutely nothing in one’s sun-oundings which 
pointed towards India, and I did not know, 
although I took this examination mj'self, many 
candidates who were going in for that exami- 
nation until about thrae months before, unless 
tliey intended to enter the Home Civil Service. 

I think you can cJioose yom' man much better 
at the age of 19 than you can at 22 or 23, 
if you are going to take into consideration 
things outside the examination subjects. The 
schoolmaster knows a great deal more about 
a boj' of 19 than an Oxford Don Itnows about 
an undergraduate of 22 in my opinion. 

55.198. You tliink that if the age were 
reduced to tJie school-leaving age it would 
give an opportunity to the Master at the sdiool 
to be finding out wliat boys in his school were 
likelj' to go up for that examination, and you 
think the Master could guide tlie boys’ thoughts 
in the direction of India ; is that what you 
mean ? — ^No, I was not thinking of that. I 
was imagining that those who were selecting 
the candidates would want to know what 
candidates were likely to develop administra- 
tive qualities, and the Sclioolmastor could help 
them tliere by honestly telling them what the 
hoy was capable of, in a way whicli you can 
judge in a public school to a veiy great 
extent. 

55,199. Do you think on an average tliat 
you can fairlj' accurateh’- say ivhetlier a boy 
of tliat age at a public school is going to 
develop administrative powers afterwards? — 
Yes, 1 think so. I would much rather judge 
. of the schoolboy tban of the undergraduate. 
The midergraduate has got veiy little diance 
of administering — am speaking now of die 
great boarding schools meu-e than tlie great 
day schools. But the House Prefect, the 
House Captain, the School Captain, the 
athletic Captains and so on, who are generally 
boys of some intellectual abUily, are the sort 
of material which you want to get. 


55.200. Your opinion is based on observa- 
tions extending over some years, 1 suppose ? — 
Yes, mj’ observations both at Oxford and as a 
Schoolmaster since. 

55.201. Do you mean that 5 'ou have 
watched boj’s who have shown aptitude for 
control and so on at sdiool, and that in later 
life they have developed those aptitudes in 
theii" professions? — As far as I can tell. I 
have only had an experience of 13 or 14 years 
altogether, but they are developing well. 

55.202. Then you prefer an age-limit of 
fi-om 184^ to 19^ calculated from June 30th in 
each j-ear? — was thinking mainly of the way 
in which the schools are organised. We all 
work to a poiht of 19 somewhere in December 
with a view to die Oxford and Cambridge 
Open Scholai-diips. We are acenstomed to 
that date ; the whole of the sdiools are 
organised for it, and I thought it would cause 
the minimum of disturbance. 

65.203. Would the liighest Form in your 
school give a good training for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Sdiolarehips ? — Yes, we always 
get about four or five each yenr._ 

55.204. So diat an examination framed on 
"those lines would offer a fair opportunity to 
boys in your school ? — Yes. I do not think 
we should get any more into the Indian Civil 
Sci’^'ice than we do now, because I do not think 
that the Service is very attractive at present 
to the avei-age able English sclioolhoy. 

55.205. Do many boys from your school 
go into the Indian Civil Sendee ? — It is veiy 
tempting to them because most of them are 
boys who are drawn fi-oin poorer classes, that 
is to say, boys who have to depend solely on 
themselves. The Service, is very tempting to 
them, hut it does not draw many. 

55.206. How many have you had in the 
past few yeare ? — I tliink about two in the last 
live yeare. 

55.207. Fi-om what classes are yoiir.boys 
mainly drawn ?— ^From tlie professional classes 
in the main. 

55.208. You would like to see all candi- 
dates submit themselves to a preliminaiy 
interview ? — ^Yes. 

55.209. Do you mean you would like to 
see a sytem of nomination intioduced into the 
scheme of the competitive examination ? — 
Y^es. 

55,S10. If tliere were 50 vacancies you 
would have 100 up, and 50 would be 
nominated ? Not necessarily all of them, but 
only a certain number of them would be 
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nominated ? — Yes, I siig-gested tince the 
number o£ vacancies. 

55,211. Would that nomination be before 
the examination? — Yes, before the examina- 
tion. 

.55,212. So that it is conceivable if yon 
had 100 'up that you would nominate 'the 
whole 100 for the competitive examination ? 
— ^Yes, I should always try to nominate 
roughlj’’ twice as many as there were vacancies. 

55.213. Upon what principle would you 
reject, in practice? — I should be inclined to 
reject those who had not had an English 
school training, except in exceptional cases. 
I should be inclined to reject a boj’- who had 
been spending liis years at the crammer’s ; I 
should be inclined to reject anybody who did 
not give some proof in some way, either by 
the evidence of other people or by his own 
records, of being able to influence others in 
the future. I should trj- to choose a boy of 
force. 

55.214. How would j-ou constitute the 
body to whom jmu would give thi.s discretion ? 
— I have not thought it out in detail, but the 
same principles which apply to the Admi- 
ralty’s choice of quite jmung boys for the 
Naval Service. I should be incUned to choose 
a certain number of headmasters, a certain 
number of University teachers, and a certain 
number representing the Civil Service. There 
I am only speaking haphazard, but that is the 
3014 of thing I have in mind. 

55.215. As long as it was conflued to 
definite conditions such as you have indicated 
—that they had not been at a crammer's, tliat 
they had been to certain schools, or had been 
through a certain course of training, I can see 
that it might be done ; but I suppose you 
will admit that when you came to the actual 
discretion as to whether a boy had sufficient 
character or not, it would lead to gi'eat 
difficultj’’, would it not ? — Yes, great difficulty. 

55.216. Do you thinli the advantages 
gained would balance the drawback of 
possible misrepresentation ? — I hope so. I 
think if tlie pixdessional .schoolmaster were 
trusted he would rise to his responsibilities. 
You could relj^ on the headmaster of a good 
public school to tell you if a hoy was known 
to be weak, at least I hope he could be relied 
upon. I am not certain of it. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

55.217. {Chairman.) You said just now 
that you thought tlie advantages of the Indian 
Civil Sen-ice could be advertised in schools, 
that information could be given to boys in 
tlieir school years regarding it. IVill you 
explain what means you would take to bring 
about that end ? — had not anything further 
in my mind than merely that the prospects 
sliould be put before the boy-s by the head- 
masters or the house-masters. 

55.218. Then you outlined a scheme of 
selection and nomination by which you wotdd 
reject unsuitable boys. Can you say at all 
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what in your opim’ou would be the effect of 
such a scheme on the minds of the parents of 
the boys? — think there would be some 
difficulty perhaps with a certain number of 
education authorities, who would like their 
promising poor boys to have a chance, and 
who might suspect such a system as being 
intended to prevent them from reaching the 
Indian Civil Service, but I do not tliink there 
win be much objection in the class of parents 
from whom the candidates come now. 

55.219. Y'ou do not think that a iiarcnt 
would feel aggrieved or discontented if for 
some I'eason, in the opinion of the Board, his 
boy was rejected on other than scholastic 
grounds? — No, if it was clearly- understood 
that a limited number were nominated, and 
that a cei-tain number had compulsorily to be 
rejected. Perhaps 500 might come up, and 
you might only- want 200. I do not think 
there would be any- feeling among the parents. 

55.220. (Mr. Chatihal.) For how many 
yeai-s has a headmaster of a school the 
opportunity- of observing the boys u'ho are 
under him at the school ? — At most of the 
boarding schools, the public schools, they- are 
commonly there about five years. In most of 
the great day- schools anything from seren to 
nine yeare. 

55.221. In the public schools only four or 
five y-eai-s ? — ^Yes, from 14 to 19 usually-. 

55.222. For how many y-ears would a 
student be at a Univeraity under the observa- 
tion of the professors and tutm-s of the 
College until he took his Honours Degree ? — 
At the most four. 

55.223. Can y-ou tell me why- a schoolmaster 
should be in a better position to judge of the 
promise of a boy with four or five years’ expe- 
rience of him than a professor at the College 
or University- who has four or five y-ears’ 
experience of him ? — Because he is in much 
closer touch with the boy-. At College a man 
may- be under a tutor whom he may- not see 
once a term, and the actual peraon who 
teaches him — I am speaking of Oxford now — 
will not deal witli him for more than five 
terras, and then will see no more of him. He 
will go on to other groups of teachers. 

55.224. Y’’ou mean that a tutor or a 
professor does not care about his studenls 
under him outside his Lectures ? — He has not 
the same opportunity-. 

55.225. He does not meet him, and does 
not converse -with him ? — He has not the same 
constant opportunities as the headmaster in a 
school has. 

55.226. It is only on account of that 
differentiation tliat you say a tutor or a 
professor at a college is not able to judge of 
the promise of a boy at College as well as the 
schoolmaster with four or five years’ expe- 
rience of a boy ? — It is on that gi-ound mainly. 

55.227. "When you say that the successful 
captains of teams in the various sports are 
likely to prove successful administrators such 
as the Indian Civil Ser\-ice wants, are you 

L 
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speaking from actual experience or is it only 
a tlieory ? — 1 am judging mainly of tliose wlio 
have done ivell in the Indian Civil Sei-vice — 
men that I Itueiv in my own time and senior 
to myself. 

55.228. When coming to tliis conclusion 
did you take account of captains wdio have 
been successful captains of teams and have 
been failures in after life, or is it because 
a man has risen to an eminent position and 
tlien it is remembered that such a man, after 
he has become great, used to be a captain of a 
team ? — No, I do not think so. I am jud^ng 
from my own experience of perhaps 20 to 25 
cases that I know. 

55.229. What I meant was that uncon- 
sciously the earlier lives and successes of 
of those who have risen to high positions, and 
who have acted as captains, are reinembeind, 
while we are all apt to foi'get that on the other 
side there may be persons ivlio were almost 
quite as successful in sports who have not 
risen at all in life as the others have ? — had 
in mind at least thi-ee or four cases of men 
now in India, who have made a comparative 
failure of it, and who are unhappy there, and 
three of whom at least would have been 
rejected at such an interview as I propose now, 
because I think they were obviously vtnfit at 
the voiy start. 

55.230. Do you know what are the duties 
of a hi^h revenue or judicial officer in India 
as a civil servant? — Roughly, yes. I have 
never been in India. 

55.231. I should certainly like to know 
what it is that makes you say that tlie 
successful captain of a cricket team is likely 
to have all the administrative qualifications 
which a collector or a commissioner or a judge 
or a judicial commissioner wants ? — ^No, 1 said 
he is more likely to have them. I did not 
say he will have them. 

55.232. Is there any comparison of any 
kind between the qualifications which are 
wanted for the one and the qualifications 
which are wanted for the othei-? — He is a 
man who can take responsibility, and who I 
understand is beginning to be rather lacking 
in the Lidian Civil Seiwice at the present 
time. 

55.233. It is your idea that the collector 
or the commissioner or the judge requires to 
rxde his stall in the same way as the captain 
of a team rules his eleven ? — No, he does not 
want to be an absolute ruler. My point is 
that you are more likely to find suitable 
administratoie from among boys who have 
learnt to face responsibility. 

55.234. Would it not be dangerous to 

reject a man simply because his previous 
school or University career did not disclose 
him to be a successful captain of a team ? — 
Yes. _ _ 

55.235. In 3 'our wTitten answeis jmu 
say, “It is my experience that men not 

infrequently select the Indian Civil Service 
“ at the very end of their University course. 


“ although they have not and never had any 
“ special leaning towards it.” Does not 
that indicate that young men are not able to 
judge the career they should adopt at a 
j'ounger age? When you say that as a 
matter of fact a man does not select the Indian 
Civil Service until the verj' end of the Univer- 
sity course, maj' not that indicate that he is 
not capable of doing so with any chance of 
certainty at an earlier age ? — I would prefer 
to say that it indicates that he is not made to 
decide until that time. He could equally well 
decide at 19 as at 22 if he had to. 

55.236. You do not agree with the evidence, 
which has been given before us, that men 
often do not know their own minds at tlie age 
of 19, and know them better at tlie age of 22 
or 23 ? — I think wherever you draw the line 
up to that point you will have men keeping 
a perfectly open mind about their future 
career. 

55.237. Up to what age ? — ^Up to any age 
wherever you di-aw the line. If you increase 
tlie age to 25 and keep students at the Univer- 
sity till thej’ are 25, they would go on shilly- 
shallying just the same. 

55.238. But according to what jmu saj' it 
is rather the choice of the master and the 
choice of others than tlie choice of the boy 
himself at the age of 19 ? — No. 

55.239. What 1 imderstood you to say was 
that the schoolmaster would put before him 
the prospects of the Indian Oivil Service and 
Uie other Sendees which would enable a man 
to make a choice. That rather means that it 
is not the boj- who is making the choice but 
it is what the master or his parents represent 
to him that would lead him to make his choice 
at the age of 19 ? — 1 think in a certain number 
of cases the boy might be thrust into it ; I 
thinlc that is fair criticism, but most boys of 
19 will make an independent decision. 

55.240. Then in Uie next paragraph I see 
you say : “ Further, the extra, examination 
“ with its severe competition which follows 
“ hard upon tlie main examinations of the 
“ University courae seems definitelj’’ to 
“ diminish mental fi’eshness and indepen- 
“ dence.” I suppose you are not under the 
impression that if a man has his examination 
at 19 he has no subsequent examination ? — 
Oh, no. 

55.241. Where would be tlie difference ? — 
The difference would be that under your 
present scheme a man takes liis Final at 
Oxford, for instance, in June, and goes on to 
the Civil Sendee Examination in August, both 
of which are first-class examinations of con- 
siderable length and tremendous importance, 
and have the effect of disgusting a man with 
all examinations and work for a veiy consider- 
able time. 

55.242. ^ As between that and one of the 
schemes which has been put before us, would 
not a stiff competitive examination at the age 
of 19, a three years’ probationaiy course witli 
an examination at the end of each year, and a 
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final examination at the end o£ the third year, 
followed hy two examinations, what are called 
departmental examinations, after he goes to 
India — would not that mean the same strain, 
so far as examinations bring it on, as under 
the present course ? — do not think so. 

55.243. (Mr. Goltliale.) The method of 
selection that you recommend is to have twice 
as many candidates as there may he vacancies, 
the number to he selected at a previous 
interview ? — ^Yes. 

55.244. Will you tell me why you would 
limit the number of candidates in that way to 
only twice as many as the number of vacancies ? 
My point is tliis : I can understand a Com- 
mittee such as you suggest saying ; “ This 
man will do for the Indian Civil Service,” or 
“ This man will not do,” taking a number of 
tilings into consideration : ‘‘ Let him compete 
and have a chance.” But I cannot understand 
how any Committee could say “ these are the 
100 who alone should compete.” If the 
number of tliose who are fairly desirable 
exceeds that, what is to be done? — I only 
meant it quite as the roughest of indications, 
not in any way to tie them down. If there 
were 100 vacancies they might take 160. 

55.245. You are not suggesting that there 
sliould be such a definite limit as that ? — No. 
I only wanted to make the field of competition 
wide enough to secure that the candidates you 
selected were well tested on the intellectual 
side. 

55.246. My point was this : If a large 
number of young men appeared before a 
Committee such as you suggest, there would 
be a few outstanding young men whom any 
Committee would select, and there would be a 
few exceptionally unsatisfactory men whom 
any Committee would reject. But between 
those two limits there is likely to be a fairly 
large number of average men, and it would be 
very difficult for a Committee, merely sitting 
as you suggest, to arrange for any particular 
oi'der of merit, and unless they were arranged 
in that way you could not take an exact 
number and reject the rest ? — No, I quite 
agree. 

55.247. What 5 'ou mean then is, that you 
would lay down certain testa, ask the 
Committee to consider those tests, and let 
those who fulfil the tests appear ? — Yes, that 
is what I really mean. 

55.248. (Mr. Sly.) We have received a 
certain amount of conflicting evidence in 
India as regards the number of candidates 
that would be attracted on the one hand 
by the present system of a competitive 
examination after a University education, and 
on the other hand by an examination for 
the Indian Civil Service at the school-leaving 
age. On the one hand we have been told that 
if you place the Indian Civil Service Exami- 
nation in competition with the University 
career a large majority of the best youths of 
England will not go up for it, but will go to 
the University — tliat they will not sacrifice a 


University career for the Indian Civil Service. 
On the other hand, we have been told that you 
would attract a certain number of candidates 
by having an examination at a school-leaviug 
age which otherwise you would not get, due 
to the fact that the fathers of a certain number 
of candidates, perhaps from povei'ty or from 
other reasons, are not able to bear the expense 
of a Universitj'^ career for their sons. From 
your experience as a sclioohnaster, can you 
tell us what your opinion is on that particular 
point ? Would the best boys of yotu- school 
be attracted by the Indian Civil Service and 
sacrifice a University career for it or not ? — ^I 
think so. I do not say there would, not be 
that danger in a great number of classes. It 
would largely depend upon when you hold yoxir 
examination, and whether you made the pre- 
paration for it exclusive of the preparation for 
the ordinary career at Oxford or Cambridge. 
If it was possible for a boj* to keep both of 
them open before him up to the age of 19 
I do not think it would very much alter the 
field that you would get. 

55.249. If these examinations were based 
on the University Scholarship Examinations 
as you suggest there would apparently be no 
gi-eat conflict between those two ideas ? — ^No. 

55.250. Because the preparation in school 
would be the same for both ; but we have 
been told it would be veiy difficult to frame 
an open competitive examination on the 
ssmie lines as a University Scholarsliip Exami- 
nation which is specialised in particular 
places, either a Classical Scholarship or a 
History Scholarship or something of that sort. 
Do j’Ou think that is a practical difficultj’- in 
the way of having the open competitive 
ejcamination at the school-leaving age ? — No, 
I do not think it is as great as that. I 
can understand there is a difficulty, because 
hitherto marks have never been published, 
but I do not think in practice it would work 
out as a serious difficultj-. 

55.251. There would be no interference, 
you believe, bj- an open competitive exami- 
nation at the school-leaving age u-ith the 
ordinary couree of school studies ? — I do not 
think so. 

55.252. Certainly not more than is caused 
by a Scholarship Examination ? — ^No, and it is 
in. my knowledge that Cambridge Universitj- 
conducts its Scholarship Examinations bj- a 
pure system of marks in the majority of cases. 

55.253. You have told us that your school 
is largely attended bj* the professional classes ? 
— Y'es, the poorer professional classes. 

55.254. Have you any experience at all of 
what are called the Government secondary 
schools ? — ^No, none whatever. 

55.255. Y'ou cannot tell us what would be 
the effect of it on them ? — No. So far as I 
can tell none of them are doing work fully 
up to the range of the Open Scholaiuhips of 
Oxford and Cambridge at present. 

55.256. You have recommended to us a 
scheme for the selection of candidates to be 
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followed by n competitive examination as 
hcins likelv to secui-e a suitable class of candi- 
flale^ for the Indian Civil Service. Suppose 
it were found that a system of selection, for 
reasons wliicb we need not go into, was. dis- 
allowed, would you consider an open com- 
petitive examination without any selection as 
a suitable method of recruiting the Indian 
Ciril Service ? — No, 1 should not ; I should 
bo sorry to see it, because I am perfectlj' 
certain that dien j-ou will get the boys fi-om 
the crammers — taken to the crammers at the 
age of 15 or IG. 

55.257. But assuming that certain safe- 
guards tould be enforced prohibiting attoii- 
danco at crammcis, such as a School-leaving 
Certificate as the condition of enti-ance to the 
examination, would that affect 5 ’our opinion? 
Let me put my point in another u-ay. We 
have been told that as an intellectual test tlio 
competitive examination at the school-leaving 
age is a much more uncertain method of 
selecting- suitable candidates than a com- 
petitive test at the Univei-sity-leaviiig age. 
You propose to correct that to a certain extent 
by a method of selection, but assuming that 
the method of selection is not possible, what is 
your reply to the criticism that an intellectual 
test of a hoy at the school-leaving age is a 
very uncertain test V — I tliiiilc it is much too 
strong a thing to say it is a very uncertain 
tost. The Scholarship E.xaininations at Oxford 
and Cambridge infallibly pick yottr best boys 
and leave the second best Ijojt? on our hands, 
and 1 <-aniiot see why'an examination of tliis 
type should not be equally successful for the 
Indian Civil Service. I think the lower grade 
Civil Service Examinations, such as the 
Intennedintc, are not sueccssful and are very 
chaiicy. 

55.258. In reply to that it is ui-ged before 
us tliat many boj-s who gain Univei'sity 
Scliolarships fail grievously afterwards, and 
that even the Univemity Seholarehip Exami- 
nation is not a good test, that manj- scliolai's 
of Univeraities turn out failures, and that 
many who fail to obtain Scholarships turn out 
brilliant successes ? — I think any system will 
be imcertain, 

55.259. But you do not think an examina- 
tion at the school-leaving age would he much 
more uncertain than one at the Univei-sity- 
leaviiig age? — I do not believe so. 

55.260. Then you mentioned to us just 
now that the attractions of tlie Indian Civil 
Service were somewhat less than thev used to 
he?— Yes. 

55.261 . Can you elaborate that for us and 
tell ns exactly what is your point ? — I believe 
they think that the cost of living in India is 
g.-eatei% and that the position is no longer so 
wluahlc financially. Tiiey believe that there 
is less freedom, and that the work in India is 
loss idcasant than it used to he. They prefer 
to get into the Civil Seiwice at home* if they 


can because that is increasing, and because 
they think they will have more chance of 
getting good positions. 

53,262. Can yon tell us definitely from 
your experience that at the present time tlio 
Iiidian Civil Service is not so attractive to the 
best of the school hoys as it was ? — Tliat is 
my experience in my own school, and what I 
have lieard of otlier schools. It is largely due, 
I think, to the attitude of many men who are 
now in the Indian Civil Service, who advise 
others not to enter, and who say they would 
not put their own children into it. When I 
press them for reasons they give the two 
reasons I have given. 

, 55,263. Fiistly the financial reason ? — ^Yes, 
and Becondl 3 ' tlie loss of independence — or 
what they consider independence. 

55.264. (Mr. Fidier.) It was suggested to 
us tliat if the examinations were held at 19, it 
would he very dillicult for schools to get to 
know about it. Do you think there is anj'- 
thing in that? — I do not think so. I am 
assuming that it is on the same lines as the 
Scholai’ship Examinations. 

55.265. Do j'ou think that schoolmastei-s 
in general would he interested in sending 
their hoys up for such an examination? — 
Very, I think. 

55.266. You do not think the tendenej' of 
schoolmasters ivonld be rather to deter them 
fi'om entering the Indian Civil Sendee, and to 
advise going in for a Scbolarahip Examination 
at Oxford or Cambridge ? — I do not think so. 

55.267. Do yon think that the prospect of 
a subsequent academic career for Indian Civil 
Service probationers would be attractive to 
parents and to schoolmastei's ? — 1 do not think 
so, unless it was a very specialised academic 
cai’cer. 

55.268. I . meant an academic career for 
the probationera ? — For the probation ere, and 
aiming at India^ 

55.269. As distinct, let ns saj', from 
sending them to a separate College. Do you 
think tliat would act as an additional attrac- 
tion to the Service ? — ^I suggested a separate 
College after some consideration because I felt 
that if Oxford and, say, Cambridge or anotliei' 
University conducted the probationers’ coui-se 
as one of their Honotu-s courses thej'^ would 
want to be masters, and their influence ivonld 
probahlj' lie in the direction of making it too 
academic ; tliat those who are reallj' respon- 
sible for the Civil Service might not he quite 
masters in their own house, and might not get 
their men trained exactlj* as thej- wanted. 

55.270. ^ It has been suggested to us, 
however, in some quartei-s that English 
pai'ents feel the iirestige and glamour of the 
old Universities, and that thej' would welcome 
the idea of sending their sons to Oxford and 

• Cambridge, haying them tiiere for three 
years, and getting their Degree there ? — I 
believe tliat is tnie. 
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55.271. And that might help tlie field ? — 
Yes. 

55.272. Do you think there is anything in 
that? — ^Yes, 1 think there is something in 
that. A neiv College ivould have to strike out 
and make its oivn traditions. It ivoidd he 
safer in the transitional period if they urent 
to Oxford and Cambridge in the main. 

55.273. One of the objections that has 
been urged against an examination at the age 
of 19 is that it is so likely to injure the school 
cuiTicula, to injure the education in the 
schools. Could you at all indicate the 
examination tliat you would like to see? — ^1 
suggested an examination divided mainly into 
foiu’ groups, classical, mathematical, scientific, 
and historical. If the examination were 
conducted on the broad lines of Scholarsliip 
Examinations in those four gi-oups, I cannot 
see in what way it could injure the cm’ricula 
of the schools. 

55,274:. Would you allow a candidate to 
take more than one group ? — Yes. 

55.275. How many would you allow him 
to take? — ^I would allow him one group and 
a couple of subjects outside it, part of anotlier 
group — not two groups. I should like to see a 
mathematician taking a certain amount of 
history and political science and political 
economy, for instance. 

55.276. Would you like to see a vivd voae 
examination as part of the examination ? — No. 
1 always regard vivd voee examinations as 
rather chancy examinations, unless they are 
spread over a considerable time. I am 
imagining that the Selection Committee exists 
when I give that answer. If there is no 
Selection Committee then I tliink a vivd voce 
examination would be good. 

55.277. Supposing there were no Selection 
Committee, what proportion of marks do you 
think ought to be assigned on the result of 
the vivd voee examination ? — I think you would 
have to vary on the different subjects in all 
probability. I would not care to answer that 
question without carefully thinking it over. 

55.278. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Do many hoys 
go to Oxford and Cambridge from your school ? 
— ^Yes, about 10 a year, I suppose. 

56,'279. Do they compete for the Scholai’- 
ships there? — Yes. Virtually the gi-eater 
part of them have to get Scholarships if they 
go at all. They cannot go without. 

55.280. Have tliere been many from your 
school who have competed for the Indian 
Civil Service ? — There have not been a great 
number at any time. 

55.281. There have been some ? — ^There 
have been some, but the tradition of the 
school is more in the direction of the Home 
Civil Service. That is largely because the 
successes of the school lie in the Home Civil 
Service. The ti’aditions have been established. 

55.282. Because of the successes tliat you 
have gained ? — The successes of the old Imys 
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have been won in the Home Civil Service, 
and it drives the present generation of hoys 
after them — to follow in their steps. 

55,283. So that the Indian Civil Seii’icc 
never had much attraction for your school 
before ? — It never had much atti’action, no. 

.55,284. You cannot say, therefore, so far 
as that is concerned that the attractions of 
the Indian Civil Service have gone down in 
any way in your school ? — ^As far as my school 
is concerned it lias gone down a little. It 
never was much, but it is less now. 

55.285. I understood you told the Chair- 
man that you would limit the schools under 
the system of nominations proposed to English 
schools? — No, I had not that in my mind. 

55.286. You would include Scotch and 
Irish schools, I suppose ? — ^Yes. 

56.287. Would you include Indian schools ? 
— ^I would include all the schools, excluding 
only continental and foreign schools. 

55.288. Supposing you include all those 
schools, not only in Great Britain, but in 
India, do j'ou tliink it would be possible to 
work a system of nominations like that on 
any satisfactory basis ? — That opens a question 
which is outside of my experience rather. 

55,280. {Sir Murray Hammick.) As I 
understand the scheme wliich you have put 
before us, it is really based on the suppo- 
sition that you get rid of the crammer ? — -Yes. 

55.290. I suppose you agree with me it 
would be very difficidt to get rid of the 
crammer ; he would come in under some form 
or other probably? — It woidd be vei-y hard 
to get rid of him. 

55.291. You say you woidd reject candi- 
dates who were relying on a crammer. As 
I understand it, under your scheme the boy 
could take up an English essay and a genei-al 
paper. That would give him 1,000 marks. 
Then if he was a classical man he would take 
up Latin and Greek, which would give him 
1,500 moi’e marks — 2,500 altogether. You 
put on a maximum of 3,500, so that he has 
to find another 1,000 marks. Under your 
sclieine, supposing he took chemisti-y and 
geology, which, as I understand, it would be 
possible to do under the scheme, would that 
fall in with the curriculum of a school like 
yours ? — No. Li a school like mine he would 
go in for French and English literature or 
French and political science. 

55.292. It might be political science and 
economy ? — ^Yes. 

55.293. Is it not the case that the craimuer, 
the man who specially prepares the boys, 
watches to see which of the subjects is easily 
marked ? From the little I know of these 
Examinations I believe he would probably 
find that political science and French were 
probably not so easily marked as two sciences. 
He would probably select two sciences ; geo- 
iogy as one^ probably, and I think very likely 
chemistry for another. "Would not the parent's 
of the boys at once discover that those boys 
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who ]iad gone up and took political science 
and French fiiiied, as a rule, while 1 ) 03 ’S who 
went up and took classics and natural science 
succeeded ? "Would they not then he likel.y to 
take awaj’ their hoj's and send tliem to a place 
wlicre thej' woidd get classics and science ? — I 
think that is a veiy extreme case. I think the 
eflect of the Selection Committee would he 
to practically keep the field inside the walls 
of the candidates from the schools. 

55,294. Of coui-se, j'ou have your Selection 
Committee ? — ^Then I do not think tJiat case 
wiU arise. 

55, add. Supposing it was an open com- 
petition for boys of 18 and 19 apart from 
this Selection Committee, wliidh would he 
extremely difficult to work — supposing it was 
an open competition on the assumption that 
you give, that a hoy should get 3,500 marks, 
do j’ou not think the crammer would at once 
come in and spot the easj’’ subjects, and those 
which are outside the school cumculum? — 
He wortld certainly do that. 

55.296. For instance, when I went up in 
the early days I know for a fact that in those 
days Italian and philosophy as it was called — 
inoinl and mental science — were the two 
subjects that, outside the ordinaiy school 
classics, counted well. The result was that 
in those daj-s a ho.y was worked up in his 
classics extiuordinarily well, and he was then 
encouraged to take up, it may he Italian, 
whicli was veiy easily marked, and a science 
or pliilosophy which he knew lie could cram 
up in a short time. Do you think that any 
system of examination would prevent that? 
— ^No. 

55.297. Unless you confine it absolutely 
to a hoy taking up English. I coidd under- 
stand examinations, where a boy was made 
to take up English and a general paper, 
and then one group eitlier Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, modern languages or natural 
science, because different schools wmdd he 
proficient in those four or five different 
subjects, but directly j-ou add optional 
Kibjects do you not think tlie crammer comes 

? — I think he comes in in any case whether 
you have them optional or not. 

55.298. And the risk of tliat j'ou would say 
is considerably greater at 18 or 19 than at 


24 after a boy has taken his Degree? An 
examination will test and be able to give a 
boy higher marks for the subject that he has 
absolutely mastered in taking his Dogi’ee at 
the Universitj', and so prevent cramming, 
wliich an examination could not do if the boys 
were only 18 or 19 ? — do not think there is 
much greater danger. 

55.299. Even without a Selection Oom- 
mittee? — I tliink the danger is veiy much 
the same at the two ages. 

55.300. (Mr. Gohhale.) Arising out of your 
answ'ers to Mr. Sly, I would like to ask if you 
have ever compared the salaries paid • to 
Indian Civil Seiwants with those paid to 
Home Civil Ser\'ants and to Eastern Cadets ? — 
Yes, I was myself a Home Civil Seiwant, and 
I had intended to go to India, but was 
prevented from private reasons. A great 
friend went into the Eastern Cadets, so that 
I have considered the question. 

55.301. How do they compai'e ? — The 
Indian is the best. 

55.302. Best by far ? — By far. 

55.303. Almost more than double what 
the Home Civil Servant gets ; is not that so ? 
— That is quite so. 

55.304. Have j’ou any opinion to express 
as to what would be reasonable payment in 
India ? — ^I have no opinion to express ; I do 
not think it would be worth anything. 

55.305. You cannot answer the question 
wliether the present payment is adequate or 
not? — ^I think the present 'payment is felt 
to be inadequate by those who are now 
receiving it. 

55.306. Thej' may feel it to be inadequate 
because prices have gone up in India, but it 
may be that prices have gone up elsewhere 
also. Y^ou must remember that the cost of 
hving in India is lower than tlie cost of living 
in this country; so that if you take two 
men, one drawing double the salary of the 
other, going to a country where tire cost 
of living is lower than in his own — two 
men passing the same examination — would 
you say that the man who goes out to India 
has a gi-ievance in the abstract ? — ^Not in the 
abstract, no. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10.30 a.m.) 
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At 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Thursday, 17th July 1913. 

SIXTY-PIEST DAT. 


Present : 


The Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, g.c.u.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Ronaldshat, m.p. 

Sir Murray Haaimigk, k.c.s.i., o.i.e. 
Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. 
Mahadev Bhasear Ghadbal, Esq., o.s.i. 
Abddr Rahim, Esq. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 
Walter Gulley Madge, Esq., o.i.e. 
Frank, George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
Herbert Albert L.aurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. X>. Butler, Esq., a.v.o., a.r.E. {Joint Secretary). 


R. F. Gholmeley, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Sei-oiee. 

55.307. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Oivil Service should 
be lowered, so as to secui-e boys at die school- 
leaving age. What is your opinion on this 
suggestion ? — I am inclined to think that it 
should be lowered, so as to secure boys at the 
normal age for leaving in the highest forms of 
first-class secondai^’’ schools ; indeed, I never 
understood what were the educational reasons 
for raising it. The adoption of the hi^er 
age limit certainly narrowed the field of choice 
and excludes a number of likely candidates 
who cannot afford to put off deciding upon 
their careers until the end of a University 
course ; and in most cases, success in die 
examination is secured either by subordinating 
degree work to its requirements or by a period 
of very exacting cramming immediately after 
the examination for the degree. 

55.308. Supposing the suggestion for lower- 
ing the age limits is accepted, what limits 
would you prefer ? — ^I should prefer 18 to 19 
or 19t, so as to ensure that any given can- 
didate had neither less nor more than two 
chances of success while still at school. ' 

55.309. What would be the character of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for boys of school-leaving age ? In particular 
(a) should the examination approximate to the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; (S) should the examination contain a 
number of subjects aU optional, tlie only 
limitation to the candidates’ freedom of dioice 
being contained in tlie provision that the 
maximum niunber of marks, which can be 
obtained from the subjects chosen, shall not 
exceed a specified amoimt ; (a) shordd the 
examination* consist of some compulsory and 
some optional subjects ; and (d) should the 
examination be one in wliich tire options are 

* A. specimen of such an examination was enclosed, 
vide Appendix X. 


classified in groups according to their affinities, 
and the candidates’ libertj' of choice is con- 
fined to selecting a certain group ? — (^a) The 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Gam- 
bridge seem to me too much specialised for 
this pm-pose. 

(b) An examination permitting entire free- 
dom of choice is apt to lead candidates to 
concentrate upon those subjects which are 
easiest to get up for examination purposes, 
and so to put a premium upon special pre- 
paration. 

(e) An examination consisting of some 
compulsory and some optional subjects seems 
to me the most satisfactory typo. I have 
found that the examination, of which you send 
me a specimen, for J unior Appointments in the 
Admiralty, &c., provides a very good test of 
general ability ; and if rather more stress 
were laid upon a knowledge of English and 
such intelligence as can be measured b3’^ a 
first-rate General Paper, I should consider that 
examination well suited to the selection of 
candidates for the Indian Givil Service. 

(d) The limitation of the liberty of choice 
to groups of allied subjects seems to me un- 
necessarj'-, but I have no verj- definite views on 
this point. 

55.310. What regulation would j'ou sug- 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school course and had not been 
prepared by a crammer ? — I find it diflScult to 
suggest any regulation which would absolutelj’- 
cut out the crammer ; but if once an adequate 
system of scliool-leaving examinations ivere 
established, to include not only an examination 
suited for boys of 16 but also a liigher exami- 
nation suited for boj's of 18, I think that 
candidates for the Indian Givil Sendee might 
be required to have passed the higher examina- 
tion — perhaps with honours in one or more 
subjects ; and tliis would, at anj' rate, ensure 
that thej'- had followed a satisfactory school 
course. 

55.311. To what extent could a rigor- 
ous test of character and a semtinj* of the 
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school record he comhiiied with a ooinpetitH e 
examination?— TJiis depends upon two things 
— the pi*odiictiou o£ evidence from schools, iiiiu 
some organisation analogous to that o£ the 
Cambridge Appointments Boai-d, by which that 
evidence would be correlated and appraised. 
If, in the first place, the principle now adopted 
by the Army Council, and to some extent by 
the Generaniedical Council, were extended to 
the Indian Civil Service, and candidates were 
taken from those schools only which were 
accepted for the puipose as giving the Idnd 
of education likely to prodnee tlie desired type 
of boy and reaching a definable standard of 
efficiency, the right kind of evidence would be 
forthcoming ; and if, in the second place, 
there were a special board, or, still better, a 
special pereon, in touch with the schools so 
accepted, and able to correlate the cadence 
supplied and to see what it meant, the selec- 
tion of the right kind of candidates would be 
greatly facilitated ; and moreover, the prospect 
of gaining acceptance for this purpose would 
provide — as in the case of candidates for the 
Anny and for the Medical profession it has 
provided — a desirable stimulus to efficienej' 
in the schools. 

55,312. Are you of opinion that the ac- 
curacy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by die 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
tlie ago suggested, unll be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ? — When a very large 
number of candidates of much the same attain- 
ments and mental power appear for the same 
examination, it is often difficult to be sure that 
the result will enable the best to be selected. 
But the higher the standard of the examina- 
tion, the less it is liable to this danger ; and if 
some such . suggestion as that made in my 
preceding answer were adopterl, I think it 
would be almost negligible. I do not, how- 
ever, suggest that a candidate selected at 18 or 
19 slioidd be considered definitely accepted lor 
appointment. Part of my objection to the 
present system is derived from the belief tliat 
intending candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice do not get the full benefit of the training 
of the Univereities ; and I should like to see 
the satisfactoiy completion of an Univereity 


course made compulsory upon candidates who 
had secured places while still at school, or 
immediately on leaving school, in the com- 
petitive e.xamination. Indeed, I should like 
further to suggest that the example of the 
Army Council might with advantage be fol- 
lowed by the giving of a certain proportion of 
the appointments every year to candidates, 
direct from the Univereities ; and this would 
have the additional advantage of providing a 
means of meeting the desire of Natives of 
India to continue to secure a shai'e of the 
appointments — a desire wliich I have under- 
stood to be partly responsible for the raising" 
of tlie age for competition 20 years ago. If, 
for example, there were in any given year 
30 appointments to be made, it might he 
arranged tliat 20 should he offered for com- 
petition to boys fr-om accepted schools who 
had passed a public examination of the type 
that I Jiave indicated above ; five might he 
given to Univereity candidates, and live to 
Natives of India. Or 10 might he given to. 
Univereity candidates witli a proviso tliat five 
of these should be confined to Natives of Lidia 
who satisfied the required tests. 

55,313. Have you any remarks to offer 
not covered by the above questions? — The 
question of die best training for selected can- 
didates with a view to the fitting of them for 
the performance of their duties, is, perhaps, 
not one upon wlucli I am called upon to pro- 
nounce, but I should like to be allowed to 
obseiwe that some test of administrative capa- 
city and some training in the art of govemment 
— such as a young man gets in the first year 
or BO of his life as a sdioohnaster — seems to 
be inost iiecessaiy. Much may undoubtedly 
be done by a wise system of selection to secure 
candidates who shall be not only intellectually 
brilliant, but competent in the widest sense, 
and such candidates can be picked at 18 or 
19, if tlieir training has been such as to bring 
out tlie qualities required ; but it seems to me 
that after their selection it is of the firet 
importance to ensure that their subsequent 
training shall develop and test tliose qualities, 
and consequently guard ngainst tlie danger of 
sending out men who may he brilliant failures 
when confronted with the iiractical problems 
which belong especially to the government of 
other races. 


Mr. H. F. Ciioi.MEi.ET called and examined. 


55,314. (Chairman.) You are the head- 
master of Owen’s School, Islington? — Yes. 

0.5,31 5. How long liave you occupied that 
position ? — Four years and one term. 

55,316. What is the size of Owen’s School ? 
— Just about 400 hoj-s. 

_ 55,317. Are any of them boarders ? — ^No, 
it is a day school. 

55,318. Ill the m'itlen answere that yon 
have been good cnougli to foi-ward to us I see 
you favour the lower age for the competitive 
cximiinalion as distinguished from the higher 


age ? — 1 tliiiik 1 do on the whole. I find it 
veiy diificulf to he positive about it, howevei-. 

55.319. Your opinion is tliat the higher 
age has a narrowing effect on the field of 
selection ?— It certainly has had that effect, I 
tliinlL 

55.320. In what direction do you notice 
that?— ^lere must be a certain number of 
boys who cannot take the rfsk of going to 
Oxford oi- Cambridge on tlie chance of 
succeeding m the e.xainination between 22 
and 24. 
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55.321. You mean that parents cannot 
afford to risk it ? — ^That is so. If they fail in 
that there is hardly anything for them. I had 
a rather good example in the case of a younger 
brother of mine who went up for that purpose, 
with the result that, being a young man with 
no particular degiue, but with • an athletic 
record, he took up the post of master in a 
preparatory school, until I hustled him out of 
it to South Africa. There certainly is that 
difficulty with an examination that takes men 
at that age. 

55.322. How many of your boys from 
Owen’s School have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in recent years ? — None ; there 
are just a few who have gone into the First 
Division of the Home Civil. 

55.323. How many have you had entering 
the Home Civil Service ? — Not more than two or 
tliree in 1 0 j^ears. The experience I have had 
in connection with the Indian Civil Service 
was when I was assistant master at St. Paul’s 
School ; for about three or fom* years before 
tlie age was raised I had a class for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55.324. Did you pass many boys from St. 
Paul’s School ? — -Yes, we passed three or 
four in a year. The best known of them, 
perliaps. Hr. J. B. Brunyate, was not really 
a pupil of mine. 

55.325. Did you find tlaat at that age those 
candidates emijloyed crammers before they 
went up for the examination? — A good many 
of them did undoubtedlj'. The crammer 
always put on a very considerable percentage 
in mathematics. 

55.326. You say you would prefer 18, 19, or 
19^ as the age ? — Yes. If you do take school- 
boys that seems to be a reasonable limit. You 
give them two chances at the end of their 
school career. 

55.327. Have you found that many boys 
who have gone up have succeeded in the second 
attempt after having failed in the firet? — 

Yes. 

55.328. Therefore if the examination period 
was arranged so that only one opportunity 
was offered it would debar a good many 
suitable candidates from going in ? — I think 
that would be a pity, because so many things 
may cause a boy to fail at his first shot. 

55.329. What do you regard as a reasonable 
limit of time between the examinations? — I 
should have thought six months. 

65.330. I notice you say that the Oxford 
and Cambridge scholarship examinations in- 
your opinion are rather too much specialised ? 
— ^I ought to modify that perhaps. My 
difficulty is that if you once accept an Oxford 
or Cambridge scholarship examination you 
have to accept scholarships in a considerable 
number of subjects, and tliey are not in the 
least parallel. For instance, the examination 
for classical scholarships at Trinity, Cambridge, 
would be as wide an examination as you comd 
want, but then if you accepted that you would 
have to accept mathematical scholarships and 
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science scholarships and history scholai-ships 
and even modern language scholai-ships, and 
they are not in the least parallel as affording 
evidence of a general education. I was talking 
that over with an Oxford tutor the other day 
who was rather in favour of accepting the O.xford 
scholarship, and I said it would be necessaiy 
to accept every kind of scholarship. 

55.331. I suppose you would say that an 
examination could be arranged in such a wav 
as to be typical of the average school teaching ? 
— ^Yes. I think this examination, of which I 
have some recent experience, for the Inter- 
mediate Civil Service, is a very good type of 
examination. 

55.332. It is a typical examination of the 
cruTiculum in the school ? — Y^es, I think it is. 

55.333. You think that if an adequate 
system of school-leaving examinations were 
established it would be the most effective 
method of preventing the boys going to a 
crammer ? — I tliink it would. I had the same 
question put to me in connection with the 
Home Civil Service Inquiry. They asked me 
whether I meant that no one was to get into 
the Civil Service who had not been tlirough a 
secondary school, and I said, Yes, because it 
seems to me that our education ought to be 
based upon what is done in the schools, and 
we ought to see that what is done in the 
schools fits people for this sort of thing. If 
yon had a really good leaving certificate which 
the boy could take at the end of his school 
career, it seems to me you could do a good deal 
with tliat as a sort of qualifying examination. 
I have ti-ied to look at it from two points of 
view. You want to get a certain type of man, 
but you want to make it possible for anybody 
almost to prove that he is that type of man if 
he can. The problem is something like that 
presented in getting officers for the Army, 
except that the Indian Civil Service is a service 
that pays, whereas the Army does not, and 
therefore you have far more people wanting to 
get into it. Y’ou also have it complicated by 
bringing in the Natives of India, and you have 
not that complication in the Aimy. I did hint 
at that point in a later paragiuph. 

55.334. Would you suggest that such a 
leaving certificate as you describe could be 
brought into universal practice, or would you 
have to allow exceptions, provided some 
guarantee equivalent to the certificate were 
given ? — ^I think jmu would have to allow for 
that, but if you had a system of leaving 
certificates you would get a guarantee that the 
candidate had had the sort of education yon 
wanted, that he had not merely worked up for a 
competitive examination. 

55.335. He would have had to go through 
his course at a school ? — Yes, and if you limited 
the number of schools you would get a fiu-ther 
guarantee. 

55.336. Y’ou have given us some of your 
ideas with regard to a test of character. You 
say it depends upon two things, the production 
of evidence from schools, and some organisa- 
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tion analogous to tliat of tlie Oamln-idge Ap- 
pointments Board. Ai-e yoix conversant -wito 
that Board?— Not very ivell; it is really 
secondliand knoivledge. But I know that 
they do take a great deal of troiihlo to collate 
and weigh the evidence, which they get 
from different schools, and from all sorts of 
teachers as to the fitness of men for particular 
appointments. 

55.337. You would like to see some Board 
of that kind instituted before which all can- 
didates would go? — do not think you can 
use the school record unless you have such a 
Board. They must know what the differential 
value of the records of different scliools is. 

55.338. Yon suggest a special Board, Imt 
you say there might be a special person in 
touch with the school. Do you mean by that 
that you would leave the discretion to_ an 
individual? — believe if you get the right 
individual that is what it generally comes to. 

I do not know, but some member of the Com- 
mission probably knows what happens in 
Australia ivith regard to the selection of 
people for Goremment jmsts there. I helieve 
it is all in the hands of one man, who has to 
deal with 30,000 people a year. 

55.339. Does tliat meet with general public 
approval'? — The singular fact, if it be a fact, 
is that it does. 

55.340. Assuming that such a Board were 
instituted, and records were taken, and tlic 
records of each candidate were examined, how 
would you fit in the results with the results 
of the written examination ; would you give 
marks, or what ? — do not think you could 
do it with marks, but I should think you 
could bring it to bear upon a comparison of 
candidates when you have their marks. For 
a school record you would want tire sort of 
facts which would show whether a hoy had 
some capacit}'’ for managing other hoys, 
whether he was a monitor or prefect, or 
captain of an Eleven. You could liardly 
distinguish in marks the value of the captain- 
ship of my Eleven at Owen's School, which 
is really very small and the value of the 
captainship of the Rugby Eleven. 

55.341. So tliat your proposal really resolves 
itself into one of pure nomination. You would 
have the candidates up, and upon their records 
you would select them? — ^You would be able 
to compare. 

55.342. But after you had made your com- 
parison you would make your selection ? — 
Yes. 1 ^ink it is extremely dilficidt to carry 
that out. 

55,.343. I take it that the fact that you 
put forward tliis scheme, even though it may 
not he a practicable one, is because you are 
impressed with the idea tliat there should be 
sometliing otlier than tiie intellectual test ? — 
That is so. 

55,344. You do not feel satisfied with a 
purely intellectual test, but would like to see 
sometliing added to it? — ^Yes,. I tliink you 
must, if you are going to make sure. 'You 


are not asking for a purely intellectual person ; 
you are asking for a man who is going to he 
able to run things. 

55, .345. The difficulty is to get a scheme 
Avhich is practicable, Avhidi ivould meet witli 
general approval amongst those concerned, 
and wliieli ivould not he subject in any way 
to the idea that there Avere undue intluenccs 
at Avork ? — ^That is so, and that is one reason 
why I rather faA'om- the loAver age, becanse I 
should liaA’^e [thought you might aiTange lor 
the candidate, who liad been provisionally 
selected by a competitiA’o examination at 
school, to go through sucli a coiiree at the 
University as would enable you to say at the 
end of it Avhether bo was the right, man. It 
Avas done to a certain extent under the old 
scheme, AA'hen the candidate spent tivo years 
at the "University, and might be throAvn out at 
the end of. it. 

55,346. 1 suppose A'crJ’ few were tbroAvn out 
in those days except for misconduct ? — I think 
they were. I had a cousin aa’Iio got in about 
fourth and emerged thirty-eighth, or some- 
thing of that kind, A-ery much to his OAvn adi'an- 
tnge, because he had to take Burma, where there 
was presently an opportunilyfor a distinguished 
career. He was A'eiy nearly tlurown out, and 
I think they wore throAvn out in those days, 

55.347. Could yon suggest a consUtution 
for a Board sAioh as avouIu meet Avith general 
approval, and which Avould he able to acquire 
snllicient knowledge, and at tlie same time 
remain sufliciently detached and nnpi'ejudiced? 
— haA''e not thought about that. I do not 
know how far one is able to consider it, when 
Ave are speaking of UniA'crsities in terms of 
other UniA-ersities than those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Those Universities could find tlie 
sort of man. 

55.348. But AA'e are assuming for the 
moment that the age is lowered and that you 
are dealing with the school boy. Then, I take 
it, it is the schoolmaster and those Avho haA-e 
been over the boy who Avould be the best 
judges of his character. He will not liaA-e 
entered the Univei-sity then? — I should not 
have my Board there. 

55.349. lYliere would you have your Board? 
— I should liQA’e my Board at some jAeriod after 
he had passed. 

55.350. Alter liis probation ? — Yes. 

55.351. After lie had passed his competi- 
tive examination and bad been at the UniA-ei’- 
sity for his course of three yeai-s ? — ^Then I 

• should have the final derision of the Board. 
I should liaA'e the Board looking after him all 
tlie time, on the assumption that it AvasAvliat 
he Avas being trained for, rather analogous to 
the way in winch some of us are attempting to 
teain teachers nou". Yon may hai'e a teaclier 
ni training for a certain amount of time, and 
at the end of the time yon might say to liini 
he has made_ a mistake and Avill nei-er be a 
teacher and riei'er be a disciplinarian. 

That is rather different, is it not ? 
lA hat yon are suggesting noAv is a Board con- 
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stitiited ad hoe for watcLing the candidate 
through the course ? — Yes. 

55,353. And I suppose that would mean 
that the Board would have power to turn him 
out any time if it found he was useless or not 
likely to be up to the standard ? — ^That would 
be only fair to him, because the earlier he is 
turned out the more chances he would get of 
something else. 

55,354:. That is rather a different scheme 
from the one I understood at first you were 
suggesting. You would prefer running super- 
vision throughout the period of probation, and 
not a Board before which all candidates would 
go at the beginning? — They might go before 
the Board at die beginning, which would take 
them on. 

55.355. You say : “ If there were iu any 
“ given year 30 appointments to be made it 
“ might be arranged that 20 should be ofEered 
“ for competition to boys from accepted schools 
“ who had passed a public examination of the 
“ t3'pe that I have indicated.” That is on the 
assumption, I suppose, that the age is reduced ? 
— ^Yes, it is on the assumption that the nonnal 
age would be the school age. 

55.356. Then you say : “ Five might be 
“ given to University candidates and five to 
“ Natives of India.” I do not quite under- 
stand about five bein^ given to University 
candidates ? — 1 was thinking of the analogy 
of commissions in the Army, and I was think- 
ing that j'ou might miss a good candidate by 
lowering the age, that there might be men who 
liad gone up to the University and who after- 
wards proved that they would be the kind of 
men you wanted, just in the same way as men 
go up to the University who afterwards prove 
the kind of officers wanted in the Anny. 

55.357. Those would enter the Service later 
than those who had passed the competitive 
examination ? — They would enter the Service 
later in a sense, but I imagine they would go 
out to India more or less at the same time. 

55.358. Assuming there was a three j'^ears’ 
probation they would be picked at the earlj’^ 
stage of the three years’ probation ? — Yes. 

55.359. Would j'ou pick those on some 
qualifying test ? — I do not know how i\rmj' 
candidates are selected. You would have to 
have some test. 

55.360. {Sir Murray Hammiek.) This sug- 
gestion of yoxu’s as to a running Board is 
rather like a suggestion put before us in India 
by one witness, who suggested that we should 
select candidates at the school age by pure 
selection, that there should be a system under 
which the India Office could place the men 
under certain people in England for a period, 
and that the India Office should leave it entirely 
rvith the people who had charge of the candi- 
dates to say at the end of two j'ears whether 
tliey thought they were fit to go out to India 
or not. That is the kind of idea you have, is 
it not ? — Are you tlnnking of a considerable 
nmnber of people ? 


55.361. Yes, different people ? — You would 
have to select them very carefully. 

55.362. But that is the kind of ide.a you 
have, that it can be onh* b\" a course of careful 
watching dining the two years of probation 
that J'OU can safely select your men ? — Yes. 

55.363. Under your scljeme, unless yon 
confine your men to two Universities, or at 
the outside to three, it would be impossible to 
work the scheme. You might take Oxfonl 
and Cambridge and Dublin, but if you bcg-.m 
to open your doors to all the Scottish Univer- 
sities and llanchester, for instance, there would 
be a difficulty? — I have always felt that 
difficulfy in speaking of Universities. 

55.364. As regards your proposal to take 
men at Oxford, the reason I imagine that it is 
easj’' to work this system in connection with 
the -Ijrmj’ is that the competition is very small. 
There are veiy few people who care to go in 
for the *krmj’^ through the University. But 
with a Service of this kind, a very popular 
Service, it would be exceediuglj' difficult to 
select five men at O.xford or at aiij- Universitj' 
by any qualifying test. It would come to pure 
nomination and selection ? — You might saj' 
that a limited number would be taken who 
had such-and-such classes in such-and-such 
schools. The difficulfy is that the Indian Civil 
Service is a popular Service j it is the best 
career in my opinion tliat any boy could 
possibly take of the class I am thinking of. 

65.365. Have you had experience of the 
Service under both ages ? — No, not under tho 
older age. 

55.366. You cannot give us an opinion 
under which sj'stem the successful special 
coach mostly came in, the j'oungcr age or the 
present age ? — No, I cannot. The develoi)- 
ment of schools has been such since the age 
ivas raised that I do not think you could get a 
comparison. Certainly it surprised me to find 
to what an extent the special coach appears to 
be considered necessaiy for people who have 
First Classes at Oxford or Cambridge. 

55.367. At the iiresent time ? — Yes. But 
that alwaj's will be so when a tj'pe of examina- 
tion gets to be fairfy familiar. 

55.368. In j'our approval of this scheme 
of examination for junior appointments at 1 lie 
Admiralfy, have you taken into consideration 
that the optional subjects do give a great 
advantage to a man who has spent a year 
before he goes up in making special prepara- 
tion for special optional subjects? — Do j-ou 
mean as distinct b-om the man who has gone 
tlirough an ordinaiy school course ? 

55.369. The difficulty that occurs to me is 
that unless j'ou fix a boy down to two sub- 
jects, saj' mathematics and classics, or modern 
languages and science, and confine the boy’s 
examination to each one of those, and do not 
let him take up anj'thing else, you cannot 
possibly help getting in the special coach to 
help him iu the extra subjects that he takes 
up. You maj' teach a boy at j'our school 
classics and a certain amount of mathematics, 
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and then he finds that he can add to tliose 
inarhs considerably by talcing up an extra 
science or two extra sciences, and Jie is 
allowed to do so under this scheme of exami- 
Does not that at once let in the 
special coacli and give him an enormous 
advantage?— I do not believe it does. This 
examination is, as a matter of fact, taken by 
the best boj’s in my school. Far too many of 
them take it. 

55.370. And they do not get any special 
preparation? — ^No. It is taken liy the boy 
who probably would go to Cambridge if he 
could afford it, and we do not let them 
specialise until they get to the top form. It 
is taken generally by a boy who would go 
for a mathematical scholarship or a science 
scholarship, a boy who has been right through 
the school course in everything dse, but has 
a strong point. 

55.371. Do you not think that many hoys 
who go tip for this examination get special 
preparation for it ? — tliink they do. 

55.372. But you do not know whether 
they are the most successful ones as comiiared 
with the schoolboys? — No, hut I regard tliis 
as an examination that a schoolboy can 
manage or ought to be able to manage. I 
have not a very great experience of if, hiit 
1 have never liad a boy whom I considered fit 
for that examination whom I would not back 
the school to get in without special prepara- 
tion. The trouble about the crammer is that 
he gets a lot of people in who are not fit to 

go . 

55.373. Instead of your idea of selection 
after the examination, what would you say to 
having an open list of candidates, and having 
a carefully appointed Committee to select the 
suitable candidates, not on their intellecUial 
merits but on their charactei' as given by their 
school certificates and on their physical powers, 
selecting them before tlie competitive exami- 
nation, and only allowing the approved can- 
didates to go in for the examination ? — That 
is a sort of extended medical examination ? 

55,374:. More or less, but taking moral 
character into consideration very carefully ? — 
That is tile kind of problem that has been 
before members of my prefession a great deal, 
and 1 believe on the whole we are inclined to 
think that it will he veiy demoraliang to the 
schoolmaster. You hare to take his word for 
it, and you irill get the same sort of thing you 
have ill the Navy now. I believe no sailor 
will take a discharge from the Navy unless it 
is couched in the most superlative language 
possible, and we should get into that condition. 
You will have to describe every boy in super- 
latives. It is an extremely difficult tiling to 
make effective. 

55,375. A witness yesterday suggested 
that for 100 vacancies a Committee before 
Ibe examination might select 200 as suitable 
on their records and physical characteristics, 
and let them go up ?— If you do that you 
would have to limit tlie school record to things 


■which could he put clown on paper and did 
not dexiend on anybody’s opinion. 1 distnist 
opinions. 

55.376. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) I understand 
there have been no boys from j'our school 
going into the Indian Civil Service? — ^Not 
from my jiresent school, but wlicii 1 was- at 
St. Paul’s School I taught boys for the Indian 
Civil iServicc under the old system. 

55.377. For how long has there been no 
one going from Owen’s School? — ^I should 
doubt if there ever was a candidate. 

55.378. Can you give any i-easous for 
that? — ^The reason is that most of mj' boys 
do not come from an adventurous class. They 
are very largely from what you call the 
lower middle class, and it is difficult to 
induce them to do anything adventurous at 
all. Also the standard is vei-y high. Wlien 
they do get the chance they choose the Home 
Ci-vil Service. 

55.379. You do not expect that if the age 
is lowered it will make any difference to your 
school ? — Not once in five years. 

55.380. As regards the Board you suggest, 
it you select by competition, and then have a 
Board afterwards to decide finally which of 
tliem are to he accepted and to reject those 
the Board consider unfit, there would be some 
difficulty. ^Ye have to select a certain number 
of men in India for the service. Say there 
are 50 vacancies, if there is any chance of 
rejection it Avill he necessary to select more 
tlian are needed ? — ^That is so. 

55.381. And then yon have to train them 
at the expense of the State, and if you reject 
■tliem it is a loss to the candidate and a loss to 
the Sta-te? — ^Yes. 1 only presented it as an 
alternative to something which seems to me 
less desirable, that is getting in candidates 
who ultimately become failures. 

55.382. J agree that a pure intellectual 
test is not very conclusive, hut at tlie same 
time I do not see any way out of the difticulty 
of combining competitivo tests witli the power 
of selection. You must reduce the competitive 
test to a sort of ciualifying test ? — Yes, it 
would-be provisional. Surely, oven as it is, 
•wheii a man is selected upon his competitive 
results it is conceivable that liis aiixioiiitnient 
may not be intified. Suppose be takes to 
drink ? 


55.383. It is conceivable, but in practice 
it could not be worked. As a matter of fact, 
tUere are very feiv rejections? — 1 do not 
think there would he many rejections, but I 
think it ought to he possible. 

55.384. Then j'our Board of selection will 
have veiy httle to^ do ? — 1 hope it would have 
very httle to do, in that sense ; hnt surely it 
lyoutcl hare a good deal to do in looking after 
the yoiuig men and finding out tliat tliey.were 

"i think I should say a 

Board had httle to do, because it only rejected 
a ew , I diould say that a jiart of its business 
■was to pass the rest. 
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55.385. Gould not that bo assured by 
ordinary University supei-vision ? — You mean 
by. the ordinary supervision of the University 
authorities ? I should not think so. 

55.386. As regards the potver of managing 
other boys, I quite see the necessity of it to a 
certain extent, hut it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of that because Civil Servants 
have to discharge various duties. Some of 
them are purely judicial officers, and a great 
part of the Civil Servant’s duty is purely 
judicial, civil or magisterial. For purely 
judicial ■work surely it is not a ■j'eiy necessary 
quality, this quality of managing boys or 
being captains of cricket teams ? — No. 1 do 
not -want to exaggerate the value of tliat, but 
it gives you some indication of a man’s power 
of managing tliose amongst whom he is. 

55.387. Do you mean to saj' that a Judge 
in discharging bis duties has to bring in anj' 
sort of quality like that ? — I should have 
thou^it it was A-eiy important to have some 
guarantee that he understood what human 
nature was generally. 

55.388. But for that pm-pose he does not 
need to be the captain of a cricket team? — 
The successful captaincy of a cricket team 
does depend on understanding human nature. 

55.389. {Mr. Madge.) There is more than 
one hint in your letter of a strong suspicion 
of the immaturity of a boy at the school- 
leaving age, and you put forward a number 
of stiggestions of various kinds. Having 
regard to the fact that the Commission is 
considering whether the boy should be 
selected at the school-leaving age and then 
be trained specially, do you not tliiuk your 
various suggestions rather tell against than 
for this scheme ? — You mean so far as they 
suggest that the boy on leaving school is 
really immature ? 

55.390. Y’ou agree in a kind of way, but 
then your suhtmctions from that agi'eement 
are so many that to my mind the sclieme_ of 
early selection is shattered ? — T do not think 
that represents my main opinion about it. _ 

55.391. You would have an early selection, 
but you have really a number of important 
suggestions which i-atlier discount early selec- 
tion? — I think I would have an early selection, 
but I would see to it that tire course followed 
by the selected candidate helped him_ to be 
eHicient and helped the autlrorities to discover 
that he was efficient for the puipose. 

55.392. The sdieme considered by the 
Commission is one of a distinctive choice at 
the earlj' age, except for gross misconduct 
afterwards, and then special tinining. lou 
not only do not accept that fully but you 
recommend a subdivision of the boys, re- 
serving a certain number for the University. 
To my mind that isjiot accepting the scheme 
we are considering but breaking it up very 
seriously ? — am not siu-e tliat I undemtand 
what the scheme you are considering is. 

55.393. There is nothing yet, I believe, 
definite before the Commission, but we are 


considering a scheme of early selection with a 
view to special training at a special Institution 
or elsewhere, but in a certain sense, you may 
accept the choice of the hoy at the school- 
leaving age as definitive except for gross 
misconduct? — have not had anything of 
that kind put before me ; so that I could not 
reject a scheme I have never seen or heard 
of. 

55.394. The scheme is not formed. We 
are considering the various elements that 
would make it up, and the first of these is 
selection of the hoy at the school-leaving age 
with the view to special training. Have you 
had that before you ? — No. 

55.395. Was it not contained in the ques- 
tions sent to you ? — ^No. Tlie only suggestion 
in the questions is that the age should he 
lowered so as to secure boys at the school- 
leaving age. So far as I undemtaiid what yon 
have just said, it is probably what 1 should 
like. 

55.396. Prohahl 3 ' I am mistaken in su]!- 
posing that in the questions sent to you the thing 
was put as fullj' as it is before mj' mind. With 
regard to the competitive sj'stem, it seems to 
me, that all j-ou have told us this morning, 
taken in conjunction with what j’ou have 
written, is reallj' an impeachment of the com- 
petitive System because of its defect in 
testing character ? — I should not use the 
word “ impeachment ” mj'self, but it is n 
warning that you cannot get everj'thing out 
of a competitive system, and that the more 
j'on desire to have, not onlj' the kind of man 
who satisfies certain intellectual standards, 
but a man of a certain tj'pe of character, the 
less can imu be quite sure that j'oucan get him 
lij’- the competitive sj’Stem. 

55.397. There are so iiianj'’ supplemeiilaiy 
precautions which, if put in the balance, quite 
outweigh the advantages of the competitive 
sj-stem as a test. The competitive s.vstem has 
been a<lopted on the hj-pothesis that it is flic 
best waj' of doing a certain thing. You have 
so mnnj' supplementarv precautions with 
x'Cgard to the position of the competitive 
sj-Btem, that if you were to weigh those 
disadvantages against the advantages which 
are sui^posed to adliere to the competitive 
system that woidd outweigh them, in my 
mind ? — I should not have thought 1 hafl 
suggested so nianj' qualifications. 

55.398. Yon think the secondary schools 
would give a kind of training that would be 
equallj' suitable for einploj-ment anj'wlicrc. 
Do j-ou see no great distinction between tbe 
work of the Civil Service in India, and tlic 
work in this conntrj’^ or elsewhere ? — Yes, the 
gi-eatest difference in the world. If there 
were not, I should not be troubling about the 
competitive examination. 

55.399. (Afj'. Fhher.) If we wish to obtain 
the clevei'est public school box's at 1 9, do j'oii 
think we ought to weight classics veiy 
heavih' ? — ^No, I do not think so. You use 
the word “ cleverest,” j'ou see. 
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55.400. Tlie ablest. Would it be as true 
now, as it was wben tbe examination was 
last held at that age, that the ablest boj-e in 
the English public schools went in for 
classics ?— It is certainly not so tx-ue now. 

55.401. Supposing you wished to weight 
subjects in proportion to flie ability which 
they attract in public schools, in what order 
would you put them — suppose classics and 
mathematics first ? — ^Yes, I suppose you would. 
I am not sure about science. 

55.402. It is quite clear, of course, tJiat if 
you are going to get the ablest boys by an 
open competitive examination you must 
weight your subjects in accordance until 
attractiveness to the ablest boys. If the 
ablest boys in the public schools are studying 
classics, you must ^ve a considerable weight 
to the classics in your examination ? — I am 
not sure that I see that. If you do that it 
practically excludes the other boys. 

55.403. Not necessarily ? — ^If , you weight 
classics in the examination it means you can 
get more marks in classics. 

55.404. And that makes the examination 
attractive to the able boys who are studying 
classics, assuming that dassics does attract 
the greatest amount of ability in the school ? 
— ^If the classics attract the greatest number 
of able boys in the school. 

55.405. The scale of marks in the e.xnmi- 
nation, when it was last held, was arranged 
on that principle, that classics and mathe- 
matics were marked highly because tliey 
did, as a matter of fact, engage the best 
teaclxiug capacity of the schools and attract 
the ablest boys in tlxe schools, and therefore 
an examination which was favourable to 
classics and mathematics, was likely to give 
tbe ablest recruits for tlie sendee. I rather 
wanted to know how far conditions had 
changed since that date ? — think they have 
certainly changed and they are clxanging. I 
think it is a very good thing that they change. 
If an examination like this tends to prevent 
them from changing, it is ratlier doing a 
disservice to tlie cause of education. 

55.406. You would be in favour of a liberal 
marking of science and modem languages in 
any new system ? — ^Yes •, I think that makes 
it more incumbent on those who draw up any 
new scheme to see that the eompulsoiy part of 
it is right, the groundwork. 

55.407. What would you put into tlie com- 
pulsory part ? — The English and mathematical 
part, 1 suppose, such as you have here, for 
instance, in Class I. for the junior appoint- 
ments — matliematics, Englidi, and a general 
paper. I should he entirely in favour of 
screwing tlxat up, ixarticularly the Engli^ 
part. If you screwed that up to a really good 
general standard I think you might be veiy 
liberal with yom* options. 

55.408. You would discourage a wide 
range of options ? — Yes. You do not want a 
juan to specialise in geology, for instance. 


65.409. It has heen pointed out by one of 
our witnesses that, whatever you do at present, 
modem languages and history ivill always be 
easier than classics and mathematics, and that 
there is a great disadvantage tlierefore in 
marking modern languages and history' on the 
same scale as classics and mathematics? — ^1 
think there is something in that. 

55.410. If an examination was held at tire 
school-leaving age, would you approve a viva 
voce examination as part o£ it ? — Certainly. 

55.411. You would attach a considerable 
number of marks to the viva, voce ? — I would. 
I think you get a great deal in the direction 
of the kind of safeguard I am thinking of by 
a vivd voce examination. 

55.412. Mliat proportion of marks would 
you allot to it, a sixth ? — have not thought 
of that, but I think it would be quite 
reasonable. 

55.413. Would you approve some such 
scheme as this : that after the competitive 
examination results were known to the 
examiners the fii'st 100 candidates shonld he 
submitted to a vtud voce examination and tliat 
the numhers wanted, say 50, should be diosen 
as the result very largely of the viva voce 
examination? — 1 tlrink that would he a good 
plan. That is done at many scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. ■ 

55.414. And in the final schools ? — Yes. 

55,416. Your plan for a certain number of 

selected University candidates is of course 
vei-y attractive, because as you say it would 
enable us to get tbe finished University pro- 
duct in o limited quantity ; but I suppose you 
would acltnowledge fliere is this objection, 
that if you chose men at 23 and sent them out 
to India they would not have had any of tlxe 
special training in Indian subjects. Law and 
Oriental languages, which is one of the main 
motives for lowering fixe age ? — Yes. I think 
you would have to take y'our University candi- 
dates earlier tlian that as a matter of fact. 

55.416. What age ivould you suggest? 
— ^I do not know what age would permit 
of their taking the training that is reguirefl. 
I thought of that as an ohjeotion. But 
Oxford University, I tliink, would be quite 
prepared to produce a' special school for 
Indian candidates. 

55.417. Does your analogy of the training 
college quite hold good ? Is it not the case 
tlxat in a training college the pupils are 
actually' doing the xx'ork which they are 
required to do in after life, and tlierefore a 
superx-isor can form a veiy acemute estimate 
as to wlietlxei- they will succeed in their after 
career ; hut in the ease of Indian probationers, 
whetlxer at Oxford or Cambridge, learning 
Sanskrit or Arabic or Tjaw, it is diflicult 
to say whetlxer the zeal ..or skill with which 
tliey pursue tliose studies ivill afford an 
^eqwito guarantee that tliey will make good 
Civil Sei-vants ?— That is die difficulty in a 
training eoUege. As a matter of fact in a 
training college the teacher never gets his 
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pupils in the natural condition. It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult for him to have a guarantee. 
The best practical training I knoTV of in 
England for an administration of that sort 
would be to make the candidate take a year 
as an assistant master in a first-class pre- 
paratory school. If be could not manage that 
I think you may take it he would not be able 
to manage anything. But that is not the kind 
of training a man gets in a training college. 

55,418. (Mr. Sty.) You have given us your 
opinion that the examination at the school- 
leaiung age would widen the field of candidates 
because it wordd admit certain pooi-er boys to 
compete who could not go up to the University. 
On die other hand, we have been l.old that the 
force of that argument is very much weakened 
by the large number of scholarsliips now 
procm’able at the Universities, tliat as a 
matter of fact a clever boy prevented from 
going to the Universitj' is a very rare excep- 
tion ? — That is so, but my point was not quite 
the boy wlio could not afford to go up to the 
University but the boy who could not afford to 
go up to the University with a view to the 
hudian Civil Service, with the prospect of 
having to look about for sonietliing else if he 
failed in it. It is the risk of waiting until the 
end of his University career, which is not quite 
the same thing. For instance, I have to 
advise boys. I may have half-a-dozen boys 
in my school at one time who could get 
scholarships and go up to Cambridge, and I 
probably advise three of them not to go 
because I see no prospects for_ them. I 
certainly could not as a rule advise a boy 
to go with a view to getting into the Indian 
Civil Service unless he had some alternative. 
That is thekind)of limitation I am thinking of. 

55.419. We have been told that if a clever 
boy had to select between the Indian Civil 
Service and the University scholarships at 
school-leaving age, there would be a great 
attraction towai'ds the University scholai-ships, 
witli their wider opening, perhaps, in after 
life and their greater chances of big positions, 
that the Indian Civil Sei-vice competition at the 
school-leaving age would fare badly in attract- 
ing the best of the schoolboys, as compared 
with the possibilities of the University career. 
What is your opinion on tliat point ? — ^I 
think it is very difficult to judge at all, but 
I ^ould have thought it was less true now 
than it was 20 years ago. I am judging 
simply fi-om the run that there is upon the 
Civil Service generally, and the fact, as I 
maintain, that the Indian Civil Service is by 
far the finest career of the lot. I know that 
people do feel that objection. For instance, 
you might, by keeping your age 22 to 24, 
catcli the Balhol scholar, but at school you 
would not catch him because he would prefer 
the Balliol scholarship. 

55.420. AYe have also been told that the 
influenee of tire headmaster of the school 
woidd to some extent be against the Indian 
Civil SerA’ice competition, because tlie clever 


boy who goes up for the University scholar- 
ship would be much more likely to secure 
honours’ value to the school than if he were 
taken into the Indian Civil Service ? — We 
have our little immoralities as headmasters. 

55,421. You have told us that certain of 
your boys have gone into the Home Civil 
Service and none into the Indian, that the 
attraction of the fonner is very great at the 
present time, and you base that largely on the 
fact that the class from which your pupils are 
drawn are not, as a rule, of an adventurous 
nature, ivilling to go abroad. Has tlie financial 
aspect of the case anj- weight in the selec- 
tion, the comparative financial advantages of 
a career in the Home or Indian Civil Service ? 
— I suppose it comes into their consideration. 

I have veiy little experience of that, becatise 
the number of those who have taken the first 
division of the Home Seiwico has been very 
small. 

55.422. But can you tell us why they select 
that in preference to India? — I think it was 
simply that they wanted to stay at home. 

55.423. You have also told us that you 
think the development of schools ha.s been so 
great that the danger of cramming which 
existed 20 years ago, when the examination 
was held at the school-leaving ago, would be 
much less at the present time. At the pre- 
sent time you believe the schools are in a 
much more favourable position to conipele 
with the cranmier than they were 20 years 
ago ? — I think so. I think the cranmicr has 
taught the schools to work in a good many 
cases. 

55.424. At the present time an examina- 
tion at the scliool-lea\dng age would not bo so 
liable to drive boys to the cramniei's as it 
■was 20 or 30 years ago ? — I think you might 
certainly say that. 

55.425. (2ilr. Gohhalc.) You said you had 
a special class for the Indian Civil Service at 
St. Paul's in the old days : Did you confine 
yom- teaching in that class to subjects pre- 
scribed by the Indian Civil Service which 
were included in the school cuiTiculum or did 
you go beyond the curriculum ? — I went 
beyond. I taught them logic and ijolitical 
economy, which were not included in the 
school curriculum. It is trac that they 
never got any marks for them. 

35.426. How much time did you give to 
the special course ? — It could hardly bo said 
to be a special couise. I suppose you might 
call it a year’s com-se, because logic and 
political economy had a course of a year. 

35.427. Was that the last 3"ear of the 
student’s school career ? — Yes. 

55.428. And these subjects were added to 
the subjects he would ordinarilj' be studying 
that jrear ? — It was not exacth' like that. I was 
put in charge of these boj’s, and I took the sjdla- 
bus of the examination and did the best I could. 
I think they were generallj' classical boj^s who 
were not up to the level of a scholarship at 
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tli6 University, but bad rather more general 
interests. ^ 

55.429. AVoukl it De correct to say U»at 
you concenti’atecl youisell on subjects _ likely 
to be ol value in the Indian Civil Service ? — 
Certainly, but it was a very good concentra- 
tion. The -vvay in which we concentrated 
oui-selves, for instance, in classics was by 
reading enormous quantities of Homer and 
that Wnd of tiling. 

55.430. But with an eye to the examina- 
tion ? — ^^Vc felt that it did help in the exami- 
nation if we read an enormous quantity, so 
that the examination actually had a good 
influence upon teaching. 

55.431. But the main object was to get 
most marks ? — Certainly. 

55.432. If the age is lowered again, pro- 
bably similar classes will come into existence 
in many schools ? — They might, but the 
number of appointments is so small that it 
would not pay more than a few sdiools to do 
that. 

55.433. But in some schools ? — Yes. Take 
St. Paul’s ; I do not know whether they would 
do it now, bnt if it had heen under luy late 
chief, Mr. Walker, that school would. 

55.434. You insist on a candidate haidiig 
two chances for tlie competitive examination ? 
— 1 think I should give him two chances. 

65,4.35. What would happen after the first 
failure in the case of a boy who appears for 
the Indian Civil Service? — He has a second 
chance. 

55.436. Where will lie spend the time 
between the two ? — It would have depended, 
and did depend in my experience, upon the 
question of the subjects that he failed in. If 
he was strong in his literary and classical 
subjects, but weak in mathematics, the odds 
are we should say, “ You had better go to 
“ Wren’s ; they will put you on 500 marks 
“ in mathematics.” 'Iliat is what happened, 
though not always. 

55.437. The period between the firat failure’ 
and tlie second chance is almost always certain 
to lie devoted to cramming moi'e or less ; the 
candidate will be asked to work up those sub- 
jects particularly in which ho failed or those 
which are likely to pay most ? — He will study 
those subjects in which he is likely to make most 
progi'ess, but it does not necessarily follow that 
he will be cramming up his weakest subject. 
Thei’e is the analogy of the Intermediate 
examination. I have fi’eqnently had boys who 
have failed once and gone up again and got 
in, and then we have paid particular attention 
to their weak subjects ; but I do not think it 
would be fair to call it cramming except in so 
far as any preparation for an examination is 
cramming. 

55,438. I am not sure tliat I. see tlie 
difference. Yon say that in a ci'amming 
establishment they take many unfit students, 
but that is another criticism. In the case of 
those who pass from the cramming institution, 
I do not see much difference between the work 
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tliey do and the work you do in your special 
class, between the fimt failure and the second 
chance ? — I did now and then have an 
opportunity of comparing what a 1x)y had 
done who stayed at St. Paul’s and what 
another boy had done who went to the cram- 
mer’s. Tlie boy who stayed at St. Paul’s 
would make up a bit on all bis subjects ; the 
Ix)y who went to the crammer would put on 
500 marks in mathematics and stand still or 
go back in all the others, because they knew 
that was the subject in which he could put on 
most marks. I admit that it simply means that 
they were better men of business than wo 
were ; they devoted themselves entirely to the 
examination, and we could not make up our 
minds to do so. 

55.439. (Mr. Ghauhal.) You said the object 
of the Oivil Service Examination was not so 
much to get a purely intellectual person as to 
get one who was able to run things. That is 
the point of view fj-om which you object to a . 
mere competitive examination ? — Yes. 

55.440. Have you reason to believe, from 
3 'OHr experience of the men who have been 
actuallj’- turned out in the competitive examina- 
tion and have done work in India, tliat the 
ordinaiy civilian wlio gets through a com- 
petitive examination is lacking in the power 
to iTin thin^ ? — ^No. I had a veiy interesting 
experience in my class at St. Paul’s, because 1 
had two boj's who wei-e Natives of India. One 
of them no competitive examination could pos- 
sibl}’’ have kept out ; and he attained notoriety 
afterwards ; his name was Ghose. The other 
boy was of quite a different type and afterwards 
did veiy well. No competitive examination 
could have discriminated between them, or 
could have kept the one out and let the 
otlier in. 

55.441. You mean that one would have 
been thrown out by the Board on account 
of want of driving power or initiative or 
originality? — Ori^nality, no. 

55.442. At that time when he ivas under 
you he did not give anj' pi-omise of what he 
was going to he ? — T should never liave sent 
him out to assist in governing anj'hodj', 
and no Board would. He was a person of 
extraordinary ability. I would have made 
him a professor." 

55.443. Mj'- question was genei'ally with 
respect to all tlie candidates who now come 
out successfully in the competitive exami- 
nation, not Indians alone ? — ^I do not know the 
persons who come out now. Perhaps it was 
unfortunate that I should have taken that 
particular example, because I could have given 
you the same kind of judgment with regard 
to my English pupils. 

55.444. Have you facts on which you can 
}b® conclusion that the average run of 

the Civil Servant who passes the competitive 
examnation and does his work in India' is 
beginning to fail in the work, that so manj’ un- 
uesnableperaonsgetin through the competitive 
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Law, probatidner could comliine Honours course in, 
with course of special instruction. Lodge 53,406-7 
Majority of hoys from Gkorge ’Watson’s College, 
intending to go to, stay at school till ago rf 18, 
Alteon - - ... . . . 56,353 

average Number of candidates passing into L0.S. 

each year from, Lodge ... 53,33^ 

Preliminmy examination, introduction and effect of 

Lodge 53,372-5 

no Probationers at. Lodge .... 53,337 
no Residential /^stem'provided by, and particulars 
•ro system in force, Lodge ... 53,346-7 

Sanskrit only classical language taught at, particulars 

re. Lodge 53,334, 53,344 

Scholarsbips from secondary "schools, system, and 
difficulty of adapting examinatian to I.C.S. 

examination, Lodge .... 53,361-9 

Training of probationers at, would necessitateinorease 
of teaching staff, Lodge .... 53,345 
University and other unions, particulars re, and do 
much to minimise defects arising from non-resi- 
dentiol system in force. Lodge - - 53,396-7 

Education Eepartment: 

Complaint of deterioration in physique of officers, 
and particulars re causes, Ltikia > - 53,303-6 

Uisodvanfages of school-leaving age quoted from 
letter from member of, SirachanSaeidson 

p. 2484) 

Poorness of prospects, and no good men enter, 
Straehan-Lavidaon - - . 55,078-9, 65,180 

Recruitment to higher posts, system, Keill ■ - 55,891 

Egyptian and Sondan Civil Services, reonntment, 
system, and x>articnlars re, Barnet, 54.891-3, 54,903, 
64,967-70; Barry, 65,826-6. 

Examination^ good test up to a certain pmnt, 
abolition of system, not desirable, and particnlais. 
King 65,687-94 

Executive Brancln I.C.S., bifiueatlon {ece under 
Judicial Branch, I.C.S.). 


P. 

Parquharson, A. S. L., memorandum 


p. 2.50-1 


Edinborgh: 

Pettes College (sco Pettes College). 

George ’Watson’s College (see George Watson's 
College). 

EeUnbnrgh University : 

average Age of entering, and of taking degree. Lodge 

53,3<0 

Attendance at courts and reporting of cases, system 
not in foroe, but could be arranged. Lodge - 53,388 

Candidates foe. I.O.S. erom.-. 

Rarely have special preparation or cramming. 
Lodge - - - - - - -53,398 

Usually take two Honours courses at, particulars 
re system, Lodge .... 53,413-6 

Collegiate institution could be organised at, if system 
of probation at, adopted. Lodge ... 53,410 
Colonial students at, particulars re, and mainlycause 
of hostility between Indian and white students, 

Lodge 63,429-37 

Evidence on behalf -of (sec Lodge, Professor Richard). 
Pacilities for training at, extent, and ordinary 
teaching sufficient for candidates for I.G.S., Lodge 

53,335 

Indian history, sociology and economics, ample pro- 
, vision afforded for teaching of, at. Lodge - 53,334 
Ladian Law, no Special arrangement with regard to 
Lodge . - - - . 53,376, 53,330 

Indian students at (see that title). 


Pettes College,_EdjnbnrgIi : 

Boys going into army from, particulars re classes, 
Beard - - - - . . 56,196-7 

Boys entering I.O.S. who studied at, number and 
partionlars re. Beard ■ - - 56,086-7 

Comparison with English puhlio school. Beard 

56,088-91, 56,112 

Differs from ordinary Scotch Secondary SohooliiTeard 

56,113-4 

I.O.S. examination suitable to dassical and modern 
boy at, schemes. Beard - . . 66.129-65 

Number of boys who go up to Oxford and Cambridge 
and Bdinbin-gb Universities, Beard 56,095, 56,116, 

56421-3 

Number of students, Beard .... 66,108 

OXFOBD AND CamBBIDOE ScbOBABSHIPS ; 

Boys succeeding in, number do not require 
special preparation, Beard 56,083-4, 6,110-15 
Boys who win, usually justify estimate made 1^, 
examiners, and system of examination. Beard 
66,169-72,56,212 

SOBOBABSHIP EXAjnHATIONS : 

Boys from demenfaiy Government schools entering 
by, partioalars re. Beard - . 50,188-9 

Particulars re, Burnet .... 54,91,9 
School-leaving certiOcate, system. Beard 56,089-94 
_ . 56,109, 56,190-5 

Sonitmy of school record, experience of, for Army 
candidates. Beard 50,193 
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examination that the nature of the examina- 
tion requires to he changed ? — No. 

55,445. If the present competitive exami- 
nation is on the whole giving us a satisfactory 
class of people, where is the occasion for any 
change ? — have no facts about India, but I 
have sufficient experience of the failure of a 
purely competitive examination to produce 
that kind of person in England, and sufficient 
belief that human nature is pretty well the 
same everywhere, to justifj’’ me in doubts 
about a purely competitive examination. I 
have perpetually to be chocf^ng persons for 
work that needs the same sort of qualities, 
and I know how little you can be quite sure 
of the result of a competitive examination. I 
have seen it, for instance, in connection witli 
those who have gone into the Army as officers. 

, 55,446. But we cannot ignore the evidence 

tliat those who are in a position to judge about 
the work of these Ciwlians say that they are 
doing their work very well on the whole ? — I 
should think so on the whole, but I should 
say that if you wanted to secure the highest 
standard possible you must go a little further 
than the merel}' competitive examination. 

55.447. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Do you 
think that if the age were reduced the boys in 
your school and in similar schools wovdd be 
generally aware of the existence of such a thing 
as the Indian Civil Service examination? — I 
think so. It is a tiring to which headmasters 
are very much more alive than they used to be. 

55.448. I understood in regard to Scotland 
that the headmasters, even at the present day, 
would not be aware of it ? — I saw that remark 
and thought it was very curious. 

55.449. Is the same tiring true hr England ? 
— T do not think so. I should say that the 
headmasters of schools qf the type I mean 
spend a coirsiderable time in looking out for 
any conceivable opening ; not, mind you, that 
I think my school would supply many, because 
I do rrot thirrk it would. 

55.450. If you had capable boys they would 
rrot miss the chairce from ignorance about it ? 
—No. 

55.451. You have suggested, in your 
unitten evidence, that there might be a 
limitation of the schools. You know more 
than I do about the political influence that 
can be brought to bear by the National Union 
of Teacher'S : do you think they would object 
to airy thing of this sort ? — I think they 
pi'obably would. 

55.452. Politically, it is a difficult thing to 
cany out ? — ^It certainly is, and I am not sure 
that you would not have to make your list of 
schools so wide that it would not be really very 
effective. I thought of that after T had made 
that suggestion. I was thinking of the Army 
and of the medical profession, for both of 
which there is much less competition. No 
one would really nrind, for instance, whether 
my school was accepted for the Army or even 
for the medical profession. 

55.453. But you think that a considerable 
uproar might arise if you were excluded ? — 
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Yes. I think it would be purely fictitious, be- 
cause hardly anybody from my school would 
go in for the Indian Civil Serr-ice. 

55.454. You have seen the resrdts of the 
Amry examination in choosing boys at that 
age ; Do you think that the test at the school- 
leaving age is so very much less trustworthy 
than if you take them at the University-leaving 
age ? — I do not think it is. 

55.455. We have been warned that at the 
school-leaving age the Indian Civil Service will 
get precocious hoys, and that the boy who 
develops late will not get in, and that it is much 
more difficult to catch a boy of 18 than a young 
man of 23 ? — I suppose it obviouslj- is more 
difficult, but I should not have thought that it 
amounted to veiy much. 

55,450. What would you think of the 
Army examinations for the artillery and the 
sappem : Have you had any experience of 
those examinations ? — Not of the examinations. 
I have seen a good mans’ boj’s who have gone 
there. 

55.457. Prepared for that examination ? — 
I have onlj* prepared them in their junior 
stages, but I have knou-n them in their later 
stages a good deal. 

55.458. Do you think the choice was very 
faulty under their circumstances? — I tliiiik 
not. 

55.459. (Lord Ronaldshay.) At what ago 
do your boys generally leave school ?— ily top 
form will be anything from 17 to 19. 

55.460. Do many of them go on . to a 
University or do the majority of them go 
straight into some career ? — Very few go to 
the Univemity, about two or three a year ; 
sometimes as many as five. It depends 
entu'ely on their getting scholai-ships. 

55.461. Do you think that would account 
for the fact that you have had no boys going 
in for the Indian Civil Service ? — Certainly, 

55.462. Do you think if the age limit was 
reduced that that might be altered, and that 
you might have boys going up for this 
examination? — 1 think I might. Before 
coming here I was looking through my last 
four Sixth Forms, and possiblj- 1 might have 
had two candidates in the four years whom I 
should liave considered good candidates and 
whom I should have been confident about if 
they had gone out, but not more. 

55.463. Generally speaking, the class from 
which your boys are drawn do not care for 
taking up appointments which necessitate 
going abroad ? — That is so. 

55.464. So that really it is not veiy 
probable, even if the age limit were rcducerf, 
that we should expect to see many bo3-s going 
up fi-om your school or schools of a corre- 
sponding standing? — -I think j’ou would not. 
If it were still in conjunction with the Home 
Cml Service you would have a lot of people 
going in. 

55.465. If the age limit were reduced it 
would not be? — That is so. I should endeavour 
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to encourage Bome of tliem to go in, who would 
not do it otherwise. ' . - . 

55,466. If these boys really are avei-se to 
the idea of an adventurous life you would not 


really consider .them suitable .people? — ^It 
might be they had not thought about it.: > 

, . . (The witness witlidi-ew.) 


Feank Fletcher, Esq.j 3i.A.,.Headniastei', .Charterhouse Scdiool. , 


]V 7 '!llcn ansioers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service.' 

55.467. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in tlie open conipetitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Seiunce should 
be lowered, so as to secure boys at the sclidol- 
leaving age. What is your opinion on this 
suggestion? — ^It is most undesirable tliat the 
age should be lowered as suggested. I was 
at Oxford at the time of die last important 
alteration of age, when tlie time of the ex- 
amination was changed from the school- 
leaving age to the age when men go down 
from the University. Contemporaries of 
mine at school -were successful candidates 
under tlie old system; contemporaries of mine 
at college ivere successful under the present 
one ; 1 was also up at college witli men -who 
had passed under die old S 3 ’steni and were up 
for their two yeara before going to India. I 
sa 5 ' with confidence that the men obtained 
under the present system were intellectually 
abler and far better educated than those who 
passed under tlie old. I saw at school that 
the old system encotu-aged and even neces- 
sitated “cramming.” The present, arrange- 
ment involves the minimum of interference 
witli a full and free school and University 
education. Whether a man succeed or fail 
in llie Civil Service Examinations, ho is the 
better man lor having taken the full courae. 
T would infinitely rather (if it were possiblel 
see the age raised than lowered. I sliould 
regard the lowering of the age as an evil. 
But if it is a necessary evil, I ’ think the 
methods which I suggest are the best means 
of mitigating it. It is worth noting also that 
under die present system die country gets the 
advantage of a full education -wliich it has not 
paid for. 

55.468. Supposing the suggestion ‘for 

lowering the age limits is accepted; what limits 
ivoiild j'ou prefer? — There maj’ bo objections 
to the present system from the point of view of 
die Service more obvious to those who know 
India, which I am not in a position to esti- 
mate. If these are strong enough' to make a 
lowering of the age necessary, 1 accept as die 
only alteiTiative die school-leaving age as sug- 
gested. It is essential that the examination 
should come at the end, and not in the middle, 
of one of the stages of the educational course. 
The limits of age should be as nearly as pos- 
sible those of college scholarship examinations. 
1 should suggest “ under 19 and not under 18 
“ on the 1st January previous to the examina- 
“ tion ” (I presume that this would bo held 
in one of the summer inontlis, or not later, dian 
September). ' . , . . 

55,409. What would be the • cliaracfer of 
ail open competitive examination designed 
for boj's of school-leaving age ? ' In particular. 


(a), should the examination approximate to the 
■ scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; (5) should the examination contain a 
•number of subjects all optional,, the only limi- 
tation to the candidate’s Jj’eedom of dioice 
being contained in the provision that the maxi- 
mum number of marks, which can be obtained- 
from the subjects chosen, -shall not exceed a . 
specified amount ; (c) should tlie examination® 
consist of -some compulsory and some optional 
subjects ; and (d)' should the examination bo 
one in which the options are classified in 
groups according to their affinities, .nid the 
candidate’s lihertj' of choice is confined to 
selecting a certain group? — (a) Emphaticallj', 
Ye,i. The onh' competitive examinations 
known to me wliicli do not-cncourage cram- 
ming ai’e those for Oxford and Cambridge 
scbolai-ships. But it will be difficult, in any 
government examination, to reproduce the best 
features of these. No examination where a 
rigid nuiiiher of marks has to he followed can 
be as effective in selecting intellectual promise 
as o’lie where the examiners have a personal in- 
terest in distinmiishingpibmisefrom crammed 
Itno'vledge, and some Tatithde of Choice. 

(h) If the college examinations (ire to ho 
followed, care must be taken to secure that the 
boy lyho has concentrated on attaining excel- 
lence’ in some one line (classics, liistoi'y, mathe- 
matics, science) after reaching a reasonable 
level in other subjects shall not be at ii dis- 
advantage compared with the’ boy of mediocre 
results in several subjects : “ Jack of all trades 
a'nd 'master of none.” If is a characteristic 
principle of English scliool education, which 
is being more and more recognised, that after 
a certain stage the best boys shall aim at 
‘distinction in' their best- subject; whatever it 
is — a supei'struct'ure of specialisation built on 
a foundation of general education. It is 
desirable that tlie foundation should, as far as 
posrible,be assured'in the higher examinations, 
and onlj' the superstinctiire tested. 

This might be attained by either — 

(1) Eequiring every candidate for the com- 
petitive examination to have previous^ taken 
a “ Sdiool Certificate ” (siieh as boj’s of 17 take 
.from the Fifths of a public .school), or-^ — ‘ 

,. (2) Allowing the possession of such a school 
certificate to count as (say) 2,000 marks in the 
competitive examination. The good boy, whose 
educational foundations were well and tiaily 
laid, would tlien be free during his last two 
'or three j^eara at school to " develop his best 
subject or subjects. 

'(c) and (d) IMy answer to these, is alreadj* 
partially given. I should like - to see some 
attempt at the course suggested in (d) ; but, 

A specimen of such an examination was enclosed, 
ride Appendix X,- 
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on the whole, I tliink a scheme o£ marks 
suggested in the specimen schedule, with 
certain modifications, would meet the case. 
The chief modification that I urge is the 
omission of mathematics ; I. from Class I. and 
the corresponding reduction of the possible 
total to 13,000. For the same reason, that the 
candidates ought by this time to have passed 
out of the preliminary stages, a precis should 
not form part of the English. 

N.B. — It is most important that in the 
marking of the papers every encouragement 
should be given to boys who take their subjects 
from Class HI. 

55,470. What regulation would you sug- 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school coui-se and had not been 
prepared by a crammer ? — This question 
touches the fundamental difficulty of the whole 
scheme. There are two things to be guarded 
against : — 

(a) Special “ cramming ” or coaching within 
the school, wlricli deprives a boj^ of the advan- 
tages of a regular educational cotu-se. 

(b) The “ cramming ” or .coaching esta- 
blislunent, which deprives him of the advan- 
tages of regular scliool life. 

(а) The fii-st is a real danger, though less 
important tlran the second. It can only with 
great difficulty be avoided. For I know of no 
kind of examination where the results are 
rigidly deteimined by marks, ■with no latitude 
for the personal judgjnent of the examining 
bodj', in -which the “crammed ” boy \vill not 
score against the normally -(and better) edu- 
cated one. I can only suggest (a) that the 
school record be taken into account, (b) That 
inspection from the Universities or Board of 
Education . might be called in to guarantee 
.that the regular, school course tvas followed. . 

(б) If the Government definitely desire, as 
I believe they do, that candidates should come 
straight from school, they ought to take their 
courage in both their hands and say so. It 


should be a condition of enti'v fnr ilie ex- 
amination that candidates must eiiler diivet 
from one of the recognised secondary schools 
of the country. I woidd have the descrijition 
extended so as to cover everj* boita fide school. 
But it is no use tiying to exclude the 
“ crammer ” by indirect methods ; the Govern- 
ment must say definitely what they want, and 
insist on it. 

55.471. To what extent could a rigo- 
rotts test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a competitive 
examination ? — 1 am verj- doubtful about tliis. 

I can only suggest that the final selection of 
the candidates should be made by a central 
Board, who shouhl interview the candidates 
after receiving and comparing the reports 
from the examiuevs and the ivcovds scut in 
by the headmasters. But it wouhl he difficudt 
to convince the jmhlic that the judgiueiit t)f 
such a Board was fair and unbiassed b.v 
personal considerations. It wotdil he a violent 
change from the openness and rigidity of the 
present system, b.v wliich the actual marks of 
the candidates are published. Nevertheless I 
believe it would be a great iinju'ovenient. 

55.472. Arc you of opinion that the 
accuracy of the result of an cxaniination, a.s ti 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by the 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, 
at the age suggested, will be exposed to a 
danger of this kind, and how would you 
obviate this, should the case arise ? — I'niiuos- 
tionably the ntunber of caudidatt's ailects 
adversely the value of an cxaniination. Every 
schoolmaster knows that a cipllege like Balliol, 
examining 30 to 41) caiuliihitcs luily for their 
scholarships, are a far more acetir.ate e.xaniining 
hody than the big groujis of colleges at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, which liavo often 100 
or more candidates to deal with. But unless 
the system suggested in my last answer of 
an independent Board of selectors be adojiled, 
I can suggest no remedy. 


Mr. Feank Fletcher called and examined. 


55.473. (Chairman.) You are the Head- 
master of Charterhouse ? — Yes. 

55.474. Can you tell us how many hoys 
of recent years have passed into the Indian 
Civil Service from Charterhouse? — I have 
not been there long enough to tell you, hut 
I should think an average of probably two 
to four a year. 

55.475. There are alwa3’B hoj's going up 
eacli year ? — Yes. 

55.476. Boys who have made up their 
minds to go into . the Indian Civil Service 
before thej* leave the school ? — ^Perhaps . I 
ought to correct that. I should have said for 
the Civil Seridce. I coidd not differentiate 
between the Indian Civil Ser\'ice and the 
Home Civil Service. The numbers would be 
fewer for the Indian Civil Service. 


55.477. Your tliree or four a j-ear arc for 
both Services ? — -Yes. There are more candi- 
dates than that. There are alw.ays a eei-tain 
number of boj'S who wish to go in- who aro 
perfectly hopeless candidates, almost invariabl.v 
some hoj' at the bottom of the school. 

55.478. He does not even trj- ? — No ; it 
would be absurd for him to try. 

55.479. You do not know how maiii" have 
chosen the Indian Civil Service from those 
who have been successful from C'hartcrlionsc ? 
— could not tell you. I am afraid the 
tendency is to choose the Home Seiwicc, 
except on the part of boys who have special 
connections •with India. 

55.480. 1 notice you oxpre.ss objection to 
-the idea of reducing the age of the competi- 
tive examination ? — I do. 
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55.481. 1 gatlier you would like to see the 
age raised hoyond that which it is now,_ 22 
to 24? — I do" not think tliat is practical 
politics. I only wisli to interfere with it as 
little as jiossihlo. 

55.482. You put it in to emphasise your 
objection to the reduction ? — I wish to 
emphasise the desirability of the least pos- 
sible interference with the full course of 
education. 

55.483. Your main objection apparently 
is that, an undue amount of cramming would 
lake place? — I think that the earlier you 
begin to cram the more dangerous cramming 
is, and the earlier the competitive examination 
the harder it is to avoid ci'amming. 

55.484. I suppose, as a matter of fact, 
there is cramming for all examinations, is 
there not? — I should think there was the 
minimum of cramming for the Univeraity 
Scholarships Examinations. 

55.485. It you had a competitive examina- 
tion framed upon the University Scholarship 
basis, your objection to Uiat extent would be 
removed? — Yes, but I am not sure that we 
can possibly do it, for reasons I have given in 
my written answers. In die case of tlie 
University Scholarsliip Examination the 
electors, who also examine, ate peo;ple who 
are personally interested in selecting iutelleo- 
tual promise and are not bound down by 
any system of marks. They take the boys 
who they tliink, from their personal observa- 
tion and as the result of the examination, ai-e 
the most promising boys. They allow for 
promise, and use their own personal judgment 
in the matter. That is a very different thing 
from any competitive examination on a public 
scale that I know of. 

55.486. You do not diink diat selection 
on the basis of promise could be introduced 
in a competitive examination ? — Not if you 
arc going to publish the results. 

55.487. 1 mean by a skilled examiner ? — 
I do not know whether it could or not; it 
depends on what freedom of choice you are 
going to allow to the examiners. 

55.488. You are anxious to see an exami- 
nation which will test the good, average, 
all-round boy, and will at the same time not 
preclude the boy who shoivs an e.xceptional 
aptitude in one subject ? — I should have put 
the emphasis the odier way ; 1 should liave 
emphasised the second more than the first. 

55.489. You say that after a certain stage 
the best boys should aim at distinction in 
their best subject. When would you say that 
stage is readied ? — ^With the best boys about 
17 or perhaps 16. The good boys would be 
about 17. 

55.490. In order to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, the crammer, and to get the vei-y best 
teat, you make certain suggestions. You say 
that every candidate for the competitive 
examination should have previously taken a 
school certificate such as boys of. 17 take from 
the Fifths of a public school. Do you mean 


by that the ordinaiy examination at the end 
of the teim ? — ^Tt is the examination of the 
Univeraities common to the diJferaut schools. 

55.491. Is that universal in the schools 
now ? — No, but it is getting more and more 
general. 

55.492. Are the majority of the bigger 
public schools taking to it ? — Yes. 

55.493. It is increasing everj- year ? — Yes, 
and tile Board of Education are moving in the 
same direction in their own schools. 

55.494. You would allow the marks of 
that examination to count in the competitive 
examination ? — want to avoid keeping the 
boy going over and over a^aiii ground which 
is uncongenial to him, and in which he is not 
going to get any further, because he has to 
keep up a particular subject for the sake of 
getting marks in an examination at 19. I 
think it is highly desirable tliat tlie mathema- 
tician should liave jiasaed through a certain 
training in Latin, but it may be undesirable 
that he should keep up his Latin till 19. It 
is higlilj' desirable the classical boys should 
have some mathematical giuanding, but it is 
not desirable they should be going on with 
elementary aritlimetical processes after 16 
or 17. 

55.495. Y'ou want to clear the ground at 
the early stages of Uieir career? — ^Yes, and 
that is what, in practice, is done now. 

55.496. There would not be any practical 
difficulty in the way of that, assuming that 
this certificate was universal among schools ? 
— ^In the way of counting it as so many 
marks ? I do ndt see any practical difficulty. 
The practical difficulty might be that different 
Universities would have different standards. 

55.497. Tliat is the case now, is it not ? — 
Yes. We are principally concerned witli the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate. 
I do not Imow veiy much about tbe others, 
but the Loudon Matriculation would coiTe- 
spond to it ill some waj’s. 

55.498. That is a difficulty which might 
be got over by confining it to a certificate 
from certain Univei-sities, a common certifi- 
cate? — ^In practice, of couiso, various pro- 
fessions lay down which school certificate 
they will accept in lieu of their elementary 
examinations. 

55.499. AVhich Universities do your boys 
go to chiefly? — ^They go mostly to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

55.500. You are afraid, of course, not only 
of cramming outside, but Uiat oi-amming 
might take place within the school itself? 
— Certainly. 

55.501. To the extent that if you could get 
an examination on the lines of the Uiiiveisity 
Scholarship you can diminisli that danger ? — 
Yes. 

5o,u02. You would like to sec it definitely 
laid down that tlie condition of entry for an 
examination should be that candidates had 
been at secondaiy schools ? — That they came 
direct from secondary schools. 
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55.503. I suppose you would make excep- 
tions. You would not exclude koj's if they 
could have a corresponding qualification who 
had not been to an English secondary school ? 
— Y^ou asked me what regulation I should 
suggest so as to be sure that they had not 
been prepared by a crammer. 

55.504. That is so, and you suggest that 
it should be laid down quite clearly that they 
should be confined to the boys from the 
secondary schools ? — ^Yes. That seems to me 
to spread the net sufficiently tvide. 

55.505. It spreads it wide enough in 
England, but there are cases of boys who 
have their education elsewhere ? — Y’’es. 

55,606. You would like to see some form 
of selection, but do you realise the difficulties 
of it ? — I realise the tremendous difficulties of 
it, althou^t I should like to see it veiy ninelt. 
I should like to see the principle which has 
been applied to the Navy attempted for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

55.507. Which would you like to see, a 
scheme of selection prior to tlie examination, 
or one of continued supervision subsequent to 
the open competitive examination amongst 
successful candidates who are going tlu-ough 
their probationary course ? — I think the second 
would be a very unsatisfactory one because no 
one would know when he was safe. There 
would be such an element of uncertainty that 
it would certainly deter people. 

55.508. Yon see grave ohjection to any 
suggestion of tliat character? — I see com- 
parative objection to it. I would rather have 
that than nothing. 

55.509. {Lord TtondLdsliay.') With regard 
to your deep-raoted objections to the lowering 
of the age of the examination, a general edu- 
cation is not sufficient to equip a man for his 
career in India, because he must have some 
knowledge of special subjects like Law and 
Indian languages, which do not find any 
place in a general course of education in 
this counliy. That being so, I do not quite 
see how you are to give them an adequate 
equipment in these special subjects unless 
you have a test as to their general education 
fairly young in their lives. Have you any 
suggestion to offer, assuming that the age 
limit were not reduced, for getting over that 
difficultj"? — ^I do not know how far it is a 
practical difficulty. 

55.510. One of the chief reasons wliy there 
is now a demand for the reduction of the age 
limit for the examination is that men going 
out to India at the present time are found not 
to possess sufficient knowledge of Law and 
Indian languages. It is said that they should 
have a longer special training after their 
examination, befoi-e going out to India, that 
the one rear which they now get is inade- 
quate? — ^'fhat seems to me to be a vital point; 
if tliat is so I do not tliinlc I can make any 
suggestion. As I said, thera may be reasons 
connected with the working which make the 
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change necessary, and of that I am not able 
to judge. 

55,511. Y’our objection is based solely uiion 
the effect which it would be likely to have 
upon schools ? — Partly on a strong educational 
objection, and partly with the desire that the 
Indian Civil Service should have as far as 
possible a fair proportion of otir best boys. 
I do not think that the lowering of the age 
would give yon the best boys. 

00,512. \^Sir 7'heodorc Morixon.) Supposing 
the age lias to be lowered, do I iimleralaml 
that you wouhl he satisfied with the c.vamina- 
tion for junior appointments in the -Vdniii'.ilty. 
of which we sent -yon a copy’* as a basis of 
discussion? — So far as it is possible to judge 
by a schedule of an e.xainination. I sliould 
certainly cavil at certain things. 

o.I.SlS. ^'on accept it rather on flic under- 
standing that there is to be a -chool eertilicale 
which is not yet universal ? — Not necessarily 
a school certificate but something which wotilil 
eliminate the elementary subjects from this 
examination. 

55,514. 1 imderstand the peculiarity of 
this particular thing is that you must take 
the compulsory subjects hut you neeil not 
necessarily get any marks in them ; you 
might have an absolute duffer in mathe- 
matics who wotild be obligeil to go in for 
the mathematictil paper, but he would not 
be disqualified if he got nothing? — Still, he 
cannot go in for a subject without counting 
it towards the 1.3,000 marks. 

55,615. Supposing j’on liad a classical boy, 
a very good linguist, I understand he might 
take in the third class Latin aud Cireek, which 
gives him 8.000, and French in tlie second 
class, which would make 10,000. If he is 
veiy, very good in that, the fact that he has not 
got 2,000 in raatliematicH in Class T. will not 
knock him out of the e.vnminalion at all. lie 
might stand very high? — lie can onlv take 
10 , 000 . 

55.516. He can only take 10,000 in 
Classes 11. and 111. Therefore, the boy from 
an English public school will take, no doubt, 
T/atin and Greek, and on that get 8,000, 
probably as a maximum. He will then look 
about for some subject in which lie can get 

2.000, and I suggest he may take French or 
German or History, and that wdll give him 

10.000. He might possibly get sometbing in 
the English and general paper? — He certainly 
will do, if he is a good hoy ; he will got high 
marks in that. 

55.517. Will he get high marks in English 
in a public school nowadays? — ^Ile ought to. 
That is what the boy is exatnined in in the 
University scholarship examinations. If Eng- 
lish means English literature the boy who 
gets a classical scholai-ship at the Univer.siiy 
will gel high marks, otherwise he woidd nut 
be taken at any good.collegc at Oxford. 

* I'l'cZc Appendix X. 
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55,518. Tliat uialces it all the more possible 
for him to get a duck in mathematics ? — ^Yoii 
are cutting him out of history. He cannot 
lake both Jiistory aiul French. 

55,5iy. Blit ho make lake Fi-euch in 
Class in. and liistoiy in Pait II.? — 1 am 
thinking of a good Sixth form boy. 

00,520. 1 want to find out whether the 
examinatiou will satisfy your cimiculum and 
get the best boy in the sehool ? — normal 
Sixth fonn boy now would be doing Latin' and 
Creek up to a high standard, Frencli up to a 
lower standard, and history, and he might 
bo doing some German. 

55.521. Would you like the options ex- 
tended ? — At the present moment mathe- 
inetics exelude.s historj'-, which I believe to 
be a more valuable subject for his education 
at that stage. 

55.522. Yon mean to say there are 2,000 
niai'ks assigned to mathematics, and if greater 
choice were given he would supplement it by 
English history ? — He could get high marks in 
Engli.sh history probablj' if he were a literai-y 
boy, and he would be making progress in 
his English histoiy, whereas Ids work in 
matliematii'S would bo uuprogressive and 1 
think uneducational at that stage. 

55.523. I recognise that, but one has to 
recognise the possibility that this school 
certillcate will not be so geiiei-al tliat we 
could insist upon it. 1 understand there is 
something being evolved by the Board of 
Education at present, but I have no informa- 
tion as to how far it is going to be extended ? 
— It is fiiirlj' universal now, because you 
must remember that the school certificate or 
corresponding e.xamination is necessai-y for 
admission to any University. 

55.524. Do not the Univereities hold their 
own matriculation? — Yes, but matriculation 
is a coiT'esponding examinatiou. 

55.525. Do boys actually take matiiculation 
at school ? — They take the London matricula- 
tion at school, which, is about the same 
slandavd. 

55,52(1. Is it acl.nally taken in the secon- 
dary schools of the Loudon County Council in 
the middle of the school work, or only if a 
hoy intends to go up to London ? — Some 
schools lake it as a test of their work and 
some schools take it tor .a boy who urmts to 
go to London. 

55,527. Ym\ cannot assume that the matri- 
culation of any Uiiiveraity is part of the school 
work, that every school will be able to produce 
a test of this kind as being part of the normal 
school currienluni ? — ^I think nearly eveiy 
school iloes. I believe you will find the Board 
of Education will bring if into all tlio schools 
under their control. 

o5,5-23. Do yon think that will be esta- 
blished in the course of the next two years ? — 
So far e.stablished that ncr school will iiave'any 
ditliculfy in taking some kind of examination 
of that soi-t. 


55.529. So' that you think -ive might lay it 
down as a condition without inflicting' any 
hardship on any school? — I should think so. 

55.530. Is that true particularly of all the 
old iiublic schools, Eton and Harroiv, "for 
instance ? — Eton, Harrew, CHiarterlionse, Win- 
chester, 1 should say, were all woi-king together 
more or less in the matter. We have been 
more or less side by side in the conference! 

55.531. {Chairman.) You say that all the 

recognised public . schools • 'as distinguished 
from the secondaiy Schools have' tliis certifi- 
cate now ? — Tliey either have'it or are 'taking 
it. ■ Charterhouse' is taking" it tliis 'year for 
the firet time Winchester has' talceu' it for 
several years ; Haimw lias -been taking it 
for a year or two ; Eton has been making it a 
condition of admission to their first 100 daring 
a half-j'em- or so. Rugby are- about to take 
it, I believe, hut tliey have not hitherto 
taken it. ‘ ' . . . • • 

55.532. {Sir Theodore Morisoii.) ''So that 
within the next year 'or two it will he pretty 
generally established -among public schools ? — 
Yes. The Ilnivei'Sity of Oxford, is' moving 
towards making it tlie'only admission to the 
colleges, to fake tlie place of Smalls. ■ - 

55.533. H that were done -you would like 
Class 1. in this to he eliminated ? The point 
of Class. I in this examination is merely to 
ensure that there shall bO' some general know- 
ledge and that a student -who has not got it 
shall he penalised, altliough he is'iiot excluded 
from the examination ? — Yes. A hoy may 
very easily have general knowledge, niay 
have passed through the requisite amount of 
training, for instance, -in mathematics, and yet 
not- he able to ' produce ' satisfactoiy results 
unless he is cremmed. You can cram a boy 
up to take marks in a subject not congenial 
to him. 

55.534. Where the school certificate exists 
you think Class I. might he knocked out? — I 
think it might. I should like to see English 
reco^ised. I do not want to eliminate 
English, as I regard Umt as common to every- 
tliLng. 

55.535. It would meau that you would 
knock out matliematics ? — I should not put 
mathematics tliere, any more than I should 
put Greek there. 

55,536.. Would you put in Class II. ? — ^Yes. 

5o,537. (il/r. GoJshale.) I sliould like to 
kneuv a little more about tliis school certificate. 
Who gives tliis'ceitificate?— The Joiiit Board 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

55,638. Would^ it he recoginsed hy other 
Uui's'ersities ? — It is, recognised hy otlier Uni- 
versities, and there is a certain interdiange of 
cei'tihcaics. kou will find a list of exemptions 
to whi^ a hoy is entitled if he has taken tliis 
school certificate. It includes various exami- 
nations lor tlie professions and ' the London 
L’liivemity, and any University reallj'. 

55,539._ {Sir Theodore 'Morison.) Does tlie 
Glsisgow Univei-sity caiTy with it tlie same? — 
Oxfom 'will accept certain outside University 
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examinations, .Ijut I do not quite know to wliat 
extent. 

5.0,540. (il/r. Gokhalc.) What does the 
certificate contain? — It contains the fact 
that the boy has passed in one branch of 
mathematics, in English {precis and essay), 
and in tliree other subiects. For Oxford "he 
^vould have to take Latin and Greek at 
present, but there is a considerable choice of 
other subjects. The two things whidt are 
compulsory are the two you have put doiru in 
the First Class, Elementary Mathematics and 
English. 

55.541. Is there anj'tliing about his char- 
acter in the certificate ? — A hoy is required to 
have a certificate of character which is in the 
ordinars' form. 

55.542. Is it your idea that the possession 
of- this certificate should entitle every candidate 
to 2,000 marks? Are there to he differences 
made between one certificate and another ? — 
No. I want to avoid competition in elementary 
subjects. 

55.543. That means really that the posses- 
sion of tlie certificate is all you insist on, 
whether it is 2,000 or anything — it will be 
common to all candidates ? — ^That I should 
like to see. , 

55,644. Therefore the number of mark® 
need not necessarily enter into the calculation ? 
—No. _ 

55.545. You fuUj”- recognise the possibility 
of cramming, even in schools ? — Very much so. 

55.546. Yon saj'- the evil would be only 
•less serious dian that at a professional cram- 
mer’s ? — ^Less serious. 

55.547. To what extent do you consider it 
possible to eliminate tliis danger altogether in 
schools ? Do you think it is possible to elimi- 
nate it altogether or to any considerable extent ? 
— ^I do not' see how you can. 

55.548. So that it is hound more or less to 
exist ? — ^It seems to me to he hound up with 
an examination of the type which appai-ently 
you will require, unless you can exercise some 
principle of -selection as well as competitive 
examination. 

55.549. {Mr. Sly.) When the open compe- 
titive .examination for the Indian Civil Service 
was held at the school-leaving age, about 
25' years ago. Charterhouse passed a certain 
number of successful candidates. Can you 
tell us whetlier they went through any special 
insti-uction at that time ? — I cannot tell yo\i 
anything about Charterhouse 25 years ago ; I 
was a boy at school myself. 

55.550. -Do you think it important that if 
this examination is introduced at the school- 
leaving age there should he definitely two 
chances, that the age limit should he fixed to 
give definitely two chances to the candidate 
or only. one chance? — ^I do not like the two 
chances, hut I see the argument in favour. 

55.551. Do you think the field of candi- 
•dates would ho largely restricted if onl.v one 
chance was given? — ^No, 1 do not think it 
would restrict the field of candidates. , 
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55.552. Can .von give ns anv opinion of 
the class of candidates that would be attracted 
from Charterhouse and that class of public 
school by such an examination at the school- 
leaving age, when it Avould come in competi- 
tion with the attractions of a Llnivcrsit.v 
career? Would the best bo.vs be attracted or 
would thej" decline to go up for it ? — I think 
yon would lose a considerable number of the 
Ijest boys. 

55.553. In spite of the fact that the 
successful candidate woiild have an assured 
career in life and a subsidised course of three 
years’ instruction at the L'niversity ? — You get 
all those now. and I do not see how yon would 
■get anything more than you get now. Yon 
would lose anyone who reall.v wanted the 
attractions of a l'niversity career, and .voii 
would lose all who thought fhe.v had a chance 
of the Home Civil Service. 

55.554. But man.v parents might think it 
desiiulde that if their bo.v had a ehaiice in 
the Indian Civil Service at the age of 18-19 
years, he should take that chance, and not 
go in for the more risky course of going 
up to the I'niversit.v with the possibility of 
meeting with less success than is anticipated, 
and the difficulty of no certain career at the 
end of tliat course ? — Tluit is so. 

55.555. Tlie certainty of an assured career 
in life at the age of IS or 10 would surel.v Ijc 
a coiisideraljle attraction to some parents ? — 
That applies to the Army now. 

55.556. Excei^t tlint the Army is not a 
well-paid profession? — Woolwicli is. The 
best boys in tlie school do not go in for the 
Armj'. 

55.557. Do they go in for Woolwicli? — No. 
The best boys in the seliool go up to the 
University. 

55.558. Can you give us any idea from 
your experience of the conqiarntivc attractions 
of the Home Civil Service and tlie Indian 
Civil Service ? — It seems to me that the ho.vs 
tend to prefer the Home Cix il Service if they 
can get a higli place in it. 

55.559. What are tlie considerations tliat 
enter into tliat choice ? — I think in a great 
many cases the parent does not want tlic boy 
to go out to India. There arc certain Indian 
families whe set their heart on India from tlie 
start. 

55,5(50. Has if anything to do with tlic jin.v 
and prospects of the Indian Civil Serricc? — I 
do not tliink so. 

55,561. {Mr. Fixher.' We were told in 
India that under tlic existing system the 
Indian Civil Service onl.v attracted tlie second 
class of University men and has failed to 
attract the flower of the Univcr.sity, but (hat 
under the old system, when hoy."; came up at 
19, a considerable nmiiher of exceptionally 
brilliant boys went info tlie Service who, 
under the present system, would not go into 
the Service because they would get I'cllow- 
sliips at the University, Is there anything in 
that?— yl. should not have tliought &>, lint it is 
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vcn,- difiicult to jiitlgc. Certainly if was not 
so, 'as far as I can remember, in my own 

generation. . 

;'55,502. I suppose you will admit that 
under tlic existing system the very best men 
at the Univei'sities will not now elect for the 
Indian Civil Service, but take the Homo Civil 
Service ? — I suppose the veiy best do, but I 
would say very nearly the best. 

00,503. Do yon not think it is quite 
possible there may be every j-ear a certain 
number of exceptionally brilliant bo 3 -s who 
would be attracted by the certainty of the 
Indian Civil Service, and who, if tliej' went up 
to the I'niversitj'and had tlieordinaiy Univer- 
sity career, would not think of it at the end 
of 'that career? — I think tlie exceptionally 
brilliant boy intellectually does tend to look 
to the Univei-sitj' for tbe beginning of his 
career ; the hoy wlio is up to the Fellowship 
standard has so much to fall hack upon ; he 
can get a Fellowship and he has also the Bar. 

55.504. You do not think there is anj' vei-y 
great weight in that ? — No. 1 certainly know 
that the Indian Civil Service, under the pre- 
sent sj’stem, has diverted a very large number 
of promising schoolmasters and made it more 
diHicult to get assistant mastei-s of the hest 
kind. 

55.505. You have given an opinion that 
if the examination were held at the school- 
leaving ago it is veiy important it should be 
an examination for promise rather than per- 
foniunico ? — Yes. 

55.500. On the lines of the Oxford and 
Cambridge scholarship examinations? —Yes. 

,55,507. Do j'ou tliink to secure that end it 
is important to have a rird voce as a part of 
the examination? — I think i t is veiy desirable. 

•55,507 A. Do j’pn mean by tliat that you are 
going to give marks for the vivd voee, or tJiat 
having seen all the candidates you are going 
to have a vivri race, and let the vivd voee 
decide nltinmtelj' whom j'OU will take ? — The 
second is more desirable if you can do it. 

55,508. But the first is better than nothing? 
— I shoidd think so, hnl how are j'ou going to 
estimate iti marks at vivd voce ? It is very 
dillicnlf. 

.55,509. Still it is to some extent done in 
the honours school, is it not? — Having seen a 
ninii's ]>.ipci's, they ask him questions and give 
him a cliancc of explaining an.ything. 

55,570. It is a very considerable test? — 
Yes. When there is a doubt you let it decide, 
T think it is better than nothing. 

.55,571. Do you think it is desirable that 
the examiners in some subjects, saj' classics, 
should have opportunities of personal confer- 
ence ? — I should think it very desirable. 

55.572. You would admit that it is a great 
dill whack tliej* liave not that power at present ? 
— think it is one of the things that differen- 
tiates it very much from the University 
scholai-shii) examinations. " 

55.573. Do yon think if there was an 
adequate vivd voce examination introduced 


into this examination for the Indian Service, 
and also a practice of personal confeiDuce 
between tlie cxaminei’s, it would veiy much 
improve the examination? — ^I think it would 
very much improve it. 

55.574. I understand your view is that it 
is also very important that bo^’s should he 
able to drop the more or less elemontaiy sub- 
jects wliicli lie outside the particular subjects 
upon which it is desirable for them to 
specialise, hut at the same time it is also 
desirable the Civil Service Coniniissioners 
should have a guarantee tliat tliose subjects 
have been studied up to a certain point? — 
Yes. 

55.575. 1 suppose, therefoi-c, your object 
could bo met if in the Civil Service TLxamina- 
tioii there was a certain luunher of jiapere of 
an elementary character from which the 
possessors of a certificate coidd be exempt? — 
Yes, that would come to the same tiling. 

55.576. That woidd meet, anj' dillicultj' 
which might arise from certain schools not 
going in for the certificate ? — Yes. 

55.577. (SiV Theodore Morismi.) How 
would you mark those ? — You would not mark 
tliem. 

55.578. Thej' would he qualifying? — Yes. 

55.579. They would have to pass? — Yes. 

56.580. (Mr. Fisher.) That would meet 
yom- views ? — Yes. 

55.581. Have you any other suggestions 
with i-egard to tliis examination, if it sliould 
be decided to hold such a7i examination at 19, 
so as to make it more ' satisfactoiy fi-om tlie 
educational standpoint ? — From the educa- 
tional standpoint I should like to see the 
marks given to the subjects diffeientiated 
more according to tbe difiicultj’-aiid the length 
of the coui-se involved bj’’ tlie subject. I do 
not see how you are to make a training in 
French in anj’’ way educational in comparison 
with a training in Greek, which is what you 
are doing at present. 

55.582. Would jmu propose to maik Greek 
•higher than Latin ? — ^No. 1 should put Greek 
and Latin on a par, if au.ything Latin higher 
than Greek because it is a longer course. 

55.583. Would j'on he disposed to mark 
French and Gennan equallj^ or would j'ou 
differentiate tliei-c? — French is much more 
univei-sal, and German is in some ways harder. 
1 do__not think I should differentiate them. 

55.584. How would j'ou maik history in 
reference to Latin ? — Aj-e jw! inchiding in 
Latin Bomau histoiy? 

55.585. I pi-esuine you would ? — Because 
if not, j-ou have certainly left classical history 
xeiy much in the cold, and for any Imperial 
trainmg that seems to me unfortunate. 

55.586. Am I to underetand that you would 
like a general English paper and an essay 
jmper of tlie _scholai:diip tj'po to come witliin 
the ^diau Civil Service examination ? — Yes. 

55.587. Would you liave any further sug- 
gestions to make to us on that ? — I should 
like to press the point with regard to classical 
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liistoiy. If yon include CJreek and Roman 
liistoiy ill Greek and Latin, you have in each 
a subject ivhich is out of all measure larger 
than any French or German you can possibly 
invent. It is as 0,000 to 4,000 or 6,000 to 
3,000^ _ 

55.588. Would you have papei^s in Latin 
or Greek A-erse ? — ^Yes. 

55.589. AVould you mark them less than 
Latin and Greek prose? — ^Yon might have an 
alternative for them possibly, but I should 
certainlj’- think it would be a pity, if you want 
the best candidates, that you should exclude 
them. 

55.590. {Mr. Madge.) In giving us your 
opinion against the reduction of the age, have 
you had in mind the fact that ordinarily a boy 
at school has such an immature judgment 
that he is not ordinarily qualified to pronounce 
definitely as to what his future career should 
be, and also that in a certain number of cases 
tlie promise of early life is not realised in later 
life? — I should agree to those, but I do not 
think I have thought of them particularlj-. 

55.591. You say; “If the Gor'ernment 
“ defi.nitely desire, as 1 believe they do, that 
“ candidates should come straight from school, 
“ they ought to take their courage in both 
“ their hands and say so.’’ I do not know on 
Avhat this belief is founded, because so far as 
I am atvare the Government have made no 
such decision j^et, but are awaiting the report 
of this Commission. Therefore any opinion 
which you give here need not be foreshadowed 
by any belief of that kind. It should be based 
frankly on what you really think is desirable? 
— ^1 think it rvould be most undesirable tliat 
boys should be encouraged to go to crammers. 
I only see one Avay in which that can be avoided 
and tliat is by a definite pronouncement re- 
fusing to accept boys from crammers. 

55.592. You also say : “ It is a charao- 
“ teristic principle of English school educa- 
“ tion, which is being more and more 
“ recognised, that after a certain stage the 
“ best boys shall aim at distinction in tlieir 
“ best subject, whatever it is — a superstruc- 
“ ture of specialisation built on a foundation 
“ of general education.” It has been correctly 
stated that there is an opinion that the Indian 
Civil Servant is not sufficiently qualified in 
LaAV, but there are also equally strong opinions 
that the special qualifications can be secured 
Avithin a much shorter period than tAvo yeare. 
There A\'as also another opinion, that the Indian 
Chulian has quite as much legal training as is 
needed for the peculiar seiwices of India. Do 
you think it is impossible to giA-e this speciali- 
sation that is needed at the later age if the 
competition AA’as held at the later age ? — ^You 
use specialisation in two different senses. I 
was talking of specialisation in educational 
subjects in school and you are talking about 
specialisation of technical subjects. 

55.593. Yoai say further: “I can only 
“ suggest that the final selection of the cau- 
“ didates should be made by a central Board.” 




That is the principle of selection. Is not this 
a fundamental objection to the system of 
competition? I do not mean tliat competition 
should be done au-ay with, but that there is a 
A-ery serious difficulty with the final decision 
being based entirely upon competition, and 
that it is A'ery desirable to find tests of charac- 
ter apart from pure competition? — 1 mean 
that. Tests of practical ability, I should say. 

55.594. For the special AA-ork that lies 
before the candidate ? — Yes. 

55.595. {Mr. Abdur liahim.) I should like 
to understand something more ivith regjird 
to this examination for promise ns dilTercn- 
tiatcil from performance. Do you mean by 
promise merely intellectual promise or promise 
of administrative power? — 1 mean intellectual 
premise, Avhich Avas the phrase useil in the 
questions sent to me, but 1 should be inclined 
to include the other also. Intellectual promise 
AA-as what I Avas speaking about at the moment. 

55..596. If there is a proper examination, 
surely in judging the value of the ansAvere 
you take into account the amount of intelli- 
gence the candidate has brought to bear upon 
the questions? — That must depend a great 
deal tipon the instructions sent out to the 
examiners and the extent to Avhich they are 
personally interested in producing a result 
independent of the marks. I imagine that 
the examiner avIio has a vast number of papers 
in one subject only to look after, and is not 
really ultimately interesteil in the general 
result, but only in producing marks for that, 
special paper, is liable to ignore iiromise much 
moi-e than the Dons of a college avIio Avould 
take the paiiers and say, “ Let us see aa'Iio are 
“ the best, and see Avhom it Avill be best to 
“ bring up to our college Avilh scholarships 
“ for the next four yeare.” 

55.597. Is there any substantial line to bo 
diUAvn from a proper examination on the 
actual anSAA'ers given to definite questions, 
and as to promise? — I should think a con- 
siderable difference. 

55.598. You AA'ould like also to examine 
for administrative qualities ? — I do not think 
you could test that by a competitiA'-e e.vainina- 
tion. 

55.599. So far as that is concerned, exami- 
ners AA’ould certainl3’ not be in a belter position 
than, for instance, the officials responsible for 
tlie work of the countiy ? — They AA'ould be in 
a less good position. 

55.600. Is it your experience that there is 
a certain amount of cramming in all exam- 
inations, cA'en at the present day? — Host 
examinations. 

55.601. Do you saj' that there is more in 
competitiA'e examinations than in the ordinary' 
examinations for an llonoui-s degree ? — Yes. 

55.602. Whether the examination is held 
at an earlier or maturer age ? — ^I think so. 

55.603. (Si?’ Murray Ilammtcl:.) Would 
not the viv(i race lengthen out an c.xainination 
iminenselj- if j-ou had 250 candidates ? — I am 
afraid it would. 
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55,604. Would it not be a veiy serious 
Blrain on boj-s o£ IS and 19 to bavo an exam- 
ination of that length ? — 1 do not. see. hoiv it 
■would lengthen it for tlic cundidutes ; it ■u*ould 
lengthen it for the examinei’S. . .. 

00,605. I 'vvas tliinking of tlic clFect of an 
examination of that sort irhere, as happened 
in mj’ case, you had a paper in classjcs and 
vou had to wait a fortnight before going up 
for the viva voce ? — I did not imagine • you 
were going to have a viva voce on''any ono 
paper, but on general intelligence. 

55.606. You do not mean to Ivdve a vivh 
voce for each subject ? — No. 

55.607. When I went in for the Indian 
examination we had a vivh voce in each paper. 
If you had a viva voce after you had selected 
the candidates on their papera, would you 
mark that viva voce or simply make your list 
without marks? If you had 50 vacancies 
and 80 men came up to the standard on 
their papere, and you had a vivti voce to place 
them, would you give marks or simply place 


them on opinion ? — If I were a free agent' I 
would place them simply on opinion. I should 
take the results of the examination and take 
the boys individually and examine them orally 
and make up my mind, taking into account 
both the interview and the examination insults, 
which were the 50 best boys. ■ . 

5.5,608. That would bo quite ea^' in the 
Greats examination at Oxford w'here you -have 
classes, but where you* have to put men in 
oi*der it woidd.be'ratlier difficult? — ^1 think 'it 
woidd. • The,. examination, wonld have 'gi-eat 
weight, of. courae. I tliinlc llie greater diffi- 
culty would be that you -would have to justify 
your results to the public. . 

55,609.- With regard to Oharterhouse, is 
it the case 'now that you are getting more 
lx)ys from the conn'oil schools owing to tlieir 
obtaining scholarshijis ? — No, they never come 
te Ghartorhouse. ■ ■ ■ ■ • . 

55,010. The scholarships are all given to 
ihnparatory schools ? — Yes. ' ■ , ' ' 

(The witness withdrew.) , ’• 
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Written aumvere relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55,611. It has been suggested that (he 
ago for appearing in the open competitive 
examiuatlou for the Indian Civil Service should 
he lowered, so as to secure boys at the scliool- 
loaving age. What is your opinion on this 
suggestion? — ^I think it would be a pity to 
lower the age for appearing in the open com- 
petitive examination for the Indian ■ Civil 
Sendee. I have had no personal experience 
of competition for this examination at the 
school-leaving age, but I am told by one of 
our mastei-s who has had experience that, in 
his opinion, intellectually the typo of • candi- 
dates who got in under the present, system is 
higher than under the earlier sj-^tem. Possibly 
fewer candidates from the public scliools are 
successful. 

Goinpotilivo o.xaniinalioiis for boys of school 
age, where the future career depends .on the 
result, are not beneficial. Intellectual interests 
are overshadowed by the coTisideratlou of how 
to raise-more marks. TJiis is the fault of the 
present Anny examination, which is not bad 
in so far as it keeps the noses'ol idler boys to 
the grindstone, but is injiudous to aliler boys 
'wliosc progi-ess is limited to Ibc standard of 
the examination. Tlie Amiy authorities would, 
I believe, benefit b^' taking .boys wbo are 
going throagli one of tlie regular coiirao's jn’o- 
vided in modem schools.- 

--. It maybe urged that < the - same criticism 
applies to examinations for scholarships at the 
• Cniversitics. It docs not to the same extent, 
for examiners 'can fake promise into account as 
■well as actual performance, and this would be 
difficult in a Statc-condncled examination. 

Ihirthcr, tlio smlem proposed is bad for 
njastei-s who have to subordinate teaching to 


tlie- tliought of what will pay, and as schools 
-tnll be judged by their successes,' they will 
tend to adopt the methods of cramming,', t.c., 
exclusion of all that, does not bear upoii 'the 
requirements of the ' examination', ' anfl^. an 
organisation' of sets and classes corresponding 
to the present system observed on Ai*my sides. 

The strain of the oxaihinatioii, on which 
their future depends, would be greater tliaii 
is desirable for the boys of .tlie schoolrleaving 
age. It is great, no doubt, under jiresent con- 
ditions, but easier to bear at the liigher, limit 
of age. ... ... ' ; ,.,i _ 

55,612. . Supposing the suggestion^-, for 
lowering the age Jiinits is accepted, what li’mits 
would you prefer? — If a lower limit is fixed, 
so as to secure boys at. .tlie school-leaving ago, 
I should saj’ tliat under, -19 ycai-s of ..age .was' 
•best — say under -19 .on .the. 1st,. of January 
previous to the examination. 

55,61.3. AVliat would be the character of an 
-open competitive examination . designed.- for 
boys ' of scliool-le'aving - age ? ■ In ■ particular, 
'(a) should the .examination appreximate to the 
scholarship examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : (b) should the examination contain a 
number of subjects all optional, the only limita- 
■ tion to the. candidate’s freedom of choice being 
contained in the. provision that. the maximiim 
number of maiks, which can be obtained from 
tlie subjects chosen, shall not exceed a specified 
• amount ; (c) should the examination^ consist 
of some compulsory and some optional sub- 
jects and- ((7) should the examination. -be- one 
ill which the options .ai'c classified in groups 
according to their affinities, and -tlie candidate’s 
liberty of choice is confined to selecting a 
certai n group ? — (g) The ex amination should 

* A specimen of snfch -au examination' .-n-as' cn- 
eJosed. vide Appendix X-. 
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approximate to the scliolarsliip examinations of 
O^ord and Cambridge, the general scheme 
being that' candidates should ofier one main 
subject or group of allied subjects, and aU 
should satisfy the examiners in such subjects 
as their own language and mathematics. 

{b) 'It is desirable that apart from hoys who 
are good in some special subjects such as 
languages, mathematics, or science, scope 
should be given to the candidates of general 
ability who can reach a good standard in more 
than one branch of knowledge. For instance, 
a candidate who can reach a good stanrlard 
in classics and mathematics should not be 
debarred from offering both. 

(c) There should be some compulsory and 
some optional subjects as provided in the 
scheme enclosed. 

(d) On the whole I should prefer options 
to be classified in groups according to their 
affinities, with some limited power of choice 
outside the group. 

I do not think the scheme in the memo- 
randum enclosed a bad one ; at the same time 
I doubt whether the different subjects are in 
some instances upon an equality in value. 
The study of Greek and Latin means not only 
study of language but the beginnings of the 
forms of literature, of politics, and of philo- 
sophy, and all in fairly moderate compass. The 
study of French and German does not appear 
to me to be — as at present arranged — in spite 
of the adiranees that have been made, to be of 
the same value, and the ground to be covered 
makes it very difficult to combine with the 
study of the languages an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the literature, history, and thought 
of the nations who speak them. 

It is, I think, desirable tliat mathematical 
.and natural science candidates should ofier 
one foreign language, in order to avoid too 
much specialising. I should think it ought to 
be possible for a candidate to take both phj'sics 
and chemistiy as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The mathematical papers should be of a 
similar tj^pe to those set in the scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, so as 


not to debar candidates who failed for the Indian 
Civil Service from coming on to the Univer- 
sities afterwards. 

55.614. What regulation would you sug- 
gest so as to ensure that the candidates had 
followed a school com-se and liad not been 
prepared hy a crammer? — I think that the 
tendency would he for hoys, whose masters 
could not guarantee success in the examina- 
tion, to go for longer or shorter periods to a 
crammer. The tendency could only he resisted 
by the schools themselves becoming successful 
etammers, as tliey have become in the matter 
of the Army examinations. It might he laid 
down that all candidates should give evidence 
that they liad spent a fixed number of years 
up to a fixed age in following the educational 
course at an approved school. 

55.615. To what extent conld a rigo- 
rous test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record he combined mth a competi- 
tive examination ? — The he-admaster could 
furnish a character of each candidate through- 
out his school career, and could repls* to 
questions, as is done with candidates for the 
Naval College at Osborne. A Committee 
could perhaps intei-view candidates before the 
examination with the object of rejecting those 
who were thought unsuitable. 

55.616. Are you of opinion that the accu- 
racy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by tlio 
number of candidates who appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate that an examination, at 
the age suggested, will be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should this case arise ? — 1 tliink that an 
examination for hoys at the age of 19 or there- 
about will be exposed to the dangei-s suggested. 
The tendency of preparation will be to organise 
classes under teachers who will try to get the 
hang of the examination, anticii>atc the ques- 
tions likely to he asked, and take a business- 
like view of adapting means to the end, i.c., 
securing a good place in tlie examination. In 
sucli an examination, performance must be the 
test, as promise is difficult to mark. 


Dr. J. E, Kixg called and examined. 


55.617. (Chairman.) You are tbe head- 
master of Clifton College, Bristol ? — Yes. 

55.618. Have j’ou any figures showing the 
number of hoys you have sent up from Clifton 
of recent yeai-s who have entered the Indian 
Civil Service ? — Yes. I think since the school 
was founded we liave passed about 90 odd 
into tlie Service, roughly, two a year. 

55.619. That is for the whole Service ? — 
No, for the Indian Civil Service. 

55.620. You passed more than that into 
both Services? — think, from the figures that 
have lately been put before the Civil Service 
Commission enquiring into the general ques- 
tion, we have passed into the Home Service 
as many as any school except Winchester. 


55.621. Do you find that ho 5 ’s have gene- 
rally made up their mind when tlie 5 ’ leave the 
school to go in for this examination ? — It 
varies very much. Some make up their 
minds early, and others do not make up their 
inind.s until they get to the University. If a 
hoy comes of an Indian family, and lias 
relations in the Indian Civil Service, he would 
make up bis mind earlj*. 

55.622. If the age were reduced to the 
school-leaving age for the competitive exami- 
nation, you suggest that the best form of 
examination would be that approximating to 
the Scholai-ship Examination of Oxford and 
Cambridge ? — I think so, on the whole. Both 
examinations would he before the hoy about 
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tho lime of leaving scliool, and. it ivould lie 
a pity if they diUcred very much. 

j)5,G23. Do you have many l> 03 's going up 
non' for these examinations ? — A good many 
for the sciiolarship examinations ; somewhere 
Iiotwecn 10 and ilO going np in the course of 
the year. 

yij,U24. Do j’ou institute any siieeial 
facilities for hoys who are going up for 
scholarship examinations? — Only so far as 
our sixth form is a pi-eparation, and, of course, 
hoys, as they sliow a disposition for science 
or mathematics or classics, give more time to 
those subjects as thej' get older. 

.5y,02.'5. I suppose you give them addi- 
tional tencliing in them? — Thej^ would he 
taught in smaller classes as they got older 
and higher up in the school. 

5o,C26, And oonfcmplate going in for that 
examination ? — I'es. 

55,027. As far as the school is concerned, 
assuming that an examination on similar lines 
to the scholarship examinations were estab- 
lished for the Indian Civil Service, it would 
not entail any more specialising work than 
the existing examination entails? — Not a 
great deal, but there might be a fresh group 
of subjects. A boy who took classics would 
have to decide whether he would take history 
or a modern language or the fimt part of mathe- 
matics as his additional subject, and tliere 
would bo a number of hoj’s who would want 
to choose some different subjects. That would 
add to the difficulty of school organisation ; 
cither L or someone would hove to see what 
subjects tlicso boj-s should choose and how 
thej" would have to be grouped. 

55,G2S. Could you tell us how manj' 
subjects arc covered by the scholarship ex- 
aminations at present ? — Tiierc would Ire 
classical candidates, matlicmntical candidates, 
science candidates, hisloiy candidates, and 
modern language candidates. The modei’n 
language candidates for scholarships at Oxford 
or Cambridge are not very numerous. 

55,020. You have more or less to train for 
those branches now? — Tes. We might not 
liave them all at one time, but we should have 
them over a space of j'ears. It would mean 
that the boj' concerned would have to devote 
rather more of his time than otbei' boj’s to one 
particular subject, not that he devoted all Ins 
time to it. 

55.630. Do j'ou go in for the higher cer- 
tificate at Clifton ? — Yes. We lake tlie Oxfoi'd 
and Cambi-idgc higher certificate every year. 

55.631. Assuming that the Indian* Civil 
Service examination wore established at the 
lower age, and that one of the conditions for 
entering the examination would be the pos- 
session of the higher certificate, do j’ou think 
that would mitigate llio evils of cramming? — 
Y'ou mean that some of the subjects would Ijc 
got. out of the way? 

5')5,G32. Y’es, and it would moan that tbej' 
must pass that cxaiiiinntion ? — When you say 
mitigate cramming, j-ou mean that they would 


not have to go elsewhere or that we should 
not have to cram them at school ? 

55,G33. It would act both waj's. It would 
entail of course their continuing at the school, 
and therefore thoj’' could not be at the 
crammer’s ? — That is so. 

55,G3d. Would j'Ou say that the certificate 
is a fair all-mund test ? — ^I tliink we are fairlj' 
content with it as an examination. 

55.635. You would not care to see Piench 
and German given tlie same place as Latin 
and Gieek ? — I do not think so. Some j'ears 
hence thej' maj' bo made a better subject, 
but at present they are not on a level, for 
intellectual results, with the training in Latin 
and Greek. 

55.636. What facilities do j’-ou give now at 
Clifton for the teaching of modern languages ? 
— We do a great deal. On the modern 
side, for instance, hoj-s go to French and 
German once a day, and on the classical side 
thej' have a good deal. Some of my boys in 
the Classical VI. are able to get distinction 
in German in tbe liiglier certificate witlinnt 
specialising. 

55.637. You are jiassing a good manj' boys 
into the Aimj', ai-e you not? — Yes. 

65.638. Do tliej' all go through the modem 
side ? — No, they have to be put in a special 
department, an x^rmy side. The Army mathe- 
matics require special teacliing. 

55.639. So that this evil is there ? — It is. 

56.640. I suppose inodern conditions are 
ratlier liable to make it extend still further ? 
— Yes, and we do not want to see it extended, 
i f possible. 

55.641. Do you find as a matter of fact 
tliat the facilities you give for getting hoys 
into the Annj’ in anj' way disturb the 
general scheme of organisation of the scliool ? 
— ^Boj-b have to be organised apart. The 
practice is that tliej' paj- a higher fee ; tliey 
have to liave their own mastere, who do not 
take mueJi part in the other teaching of the 
school. They form a special branch of the 
scliool with their omi masters. It would not 
be BO at eveiy school, but that is what it 
liappens to be with us. 

55.642. Y’ou have ahnost a cramming 
department for the Army? — I- think die 
schools liave defeated the cramniei-s to a 
certain extent in the matter of the Army. 
It was a little rlifferent at Bedford ; there 
was a whole side of the school there for Amiy 
education. 

55.643. I take it that preparation for tlic 
fU-nij- examination requires more specialisa- 
tion than anj' examination on the lines of the 
Dnivei-sitj' scholarships ? — Yes. 

65.644. We should like to hear your 
opinion as to the character tost. Would you 
be in favour of seeing something other than 
the actual intellectual test intreduced into tlie 
examination ? — I think it would be a good 
thing that before the final appointment tliere 
should be some means of getting at the opinion 
of tlie school ahout a candidate. Schoolmasters 
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could tell you something that would be of 
value if asked certain definite questions. 

55.645. Do you think it is practicable to 
give effect to that opinion either by selecting 
or rejecting the candidate in accordance with 
the information that is given ? — I think some- 
thing could be done by a Committee ha'V'ing 
those private reports and seeing the candi- 
dates, not necessarily a Committee of examina- 
tion experts, but an examination by those 
who knew the sort of work that would have 
to he done in India, and what sort of can- 
didate is required. It would take an enormous 
time if candidates were to be e.xamined viva 
vocc in all the subjects they have taken up 
for the examination. I think that would be 
almost unworkable in an examination of this 
size. I should prefer something analogous to 
what is done in the case of the candidates for 
Osborne. 

55.646. {Sir Murray HammicJt.) Is there 
any arrangement by wliich private candidates 
can go up for the higher certificate examiua- 
tion? — Yes. They make arrangements with 
the school in their locality. If we were asked 
by the Board to allow a certain candidate who 
lived in Bristol or Clifton to sit for the ex- 
amination along with us he could do so. In 
Bedford we even had candidates from the 
girls’ schools. 

55.647. Supposing a boy is brought up by 
liis parents with a tutor, cotild he go in for 
this certificate? — Yes. He would make his 
ai-rangements with the Board at Oxford and 
the Board would ask us to allow In in to sit at 
the examination. 

55.648. To take the examination with you ? 
— Y’es. 

55.649. n that is the case. I do not see that 
this examination would offer you any defence 
against the crammer ; a crammer could send 
up all his classes ? — ^They do for the Army. 
In what is called the school certificate of the 
Board it is required that a person shall have 
been for so many years at a recognised school, 
but I do not tliink that is a requirement for 
the higher certificate. 

55.650. lYhat is this other school certifi- 
cate ? — It is intended for boys up to 17, and 
is on a rather lower level than the other. 

55.651. It would answer to what we in 
India call the intennediate and tlie other 
would he the higher certificate ? — Yes. 

55.652. And for this, anj^ private candi- 
date could go up V — ^I think so. 

55.653. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) IVe have been 
told by some witnesses that if the age was 
lowered, there might be danger of cramming 
being introduced in the schools themselves? 
— We should have to think of the examination. 
Parents would come and say their sons were 
thinking of going in for the Indian Civil 
Service, and ask us whether we could guarantee 
their passing. In the case of some boys who 
were clever enough, we might be able to say 
that they could, but in the case of olhei-s we 
could only say that he had a chance but it was 


rather doubtful. Wlmt would be said in the 
old days was, '* Very well. I will put him to* a 
crammer.” 

5.5,654. Could that be done while the bov 
was attending the school? — No; ho would 
leave the school and go to the crammer. That 
used to happen in the case of doubtful candi- 
dates. 1 have looked to see what happened 
with us up to 1891, and I think we passed in 
those 30 years about 32 candidates fr'om the 
school and about 12 got in through the 
crammers; they left the school ami went to 
the crammers. 

55.655. There would be a certain amount 
of special preparation in schools also ? — Yes, 
we should have to do that. 

55.656. You think that 2 Droniisc wouhl bo 
difficult to mark ? — When a boy is examined 
for a scholarship at one of the colleges, it is 
probable that the schoolmaster rvrites a letter 
to the college authorities about him, and might 
sa 3 ', for instance, that thej' inaj-find him back- 
ward in such-and-such waj-s, but that he had 
been under certain disadvantages and had been 
coming on at a great rate during the last 18 
months, and that a great deal of power of 
development would be found in him ; that in 
a year's time he would be better than appeared. 
Thej' might be able to satisfy themselves 
from looking at the papers that that was so, 
that the bo_v had more promise of development 
than somebody else who was at a higher level 
of knowledge at the time of examination. 

.) 0 , 6 .)J. Is that what j’uu call c.xamination 
for promise ? 1 thought tliere was some sort 

otvivd voce examination on general iiuestions? 
— No. It is gathering from the papers that 
the boj*' is a boy who will develop. He 
maj' be immature at the time, but in IS 
months or a j’ear’s time he ma.v be better than 
another boj"^ who knows more than he dues at 
the moment. 

55.658. It is a sort of general estimate of 
the boy’s intellectual capacitj' ? — Y'es. It is a 
bit of a gamble. 

55.659. {Mr. Madge.) In one of .vour 
written answers, as regards the extent to 
which a rigorous test of chai-acter and a 
scrutiny of the school record could be com- 
bined with the competitive examination, j’ou 
saj' that the headmaster could furnish a 
character of each candidate throughout his 
school career. Cnless j'ou co-ordinated this 
estimate bj^ means of marks with tlie other 
results of the examination, woidd not public 
opinion regard it as crude selection or nomi- 
nation ? — That would be the difficidty. 

.55,660. Can you think of any method of 
avoiding that objection ? — I am afraiil J have 
not thought of anx-thing. 

55,661. {Mr. Rixhcr.i Would \'ou say that 
most of the elections to Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships justify themselves ? — Yes, they 
do. 

55,062. On the whole, the scholaiship 
examinations are pretty good tests of subse- 
quent development ? — Yes. 
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55,003. Therefore -tlie nearer the Indian. 
Civil iScrrice examination approxinnites to 
tlmt (A 7 »o the more sncfessful it is likeb' to 
he? — 1 tliink so. 

55,0*04. IVould I'on agieoAvitli Mr. Fletcher 
in tJiinking that hoys should he examined in 
Greek and Latin vci-se ? — I think those ^yho 
can do vcrecs should have a chance bf shonlng 
that thev can. 

55,005. ■\Vcmld yon also tliink that a paper 
.should he set in Greek and'Eoinan history*? — 
It Mould he a good thing as a part of tlie 
Latin and Greek examination, as one subject. 

55,000. I suppose you -vvould have papers 
in Latin and Greek unseen translation? — 
Yes. . .. 

55,007. And in prose composition *? — 
Ves. 

55,0(!S. Would you have a grammar 
paper ? — 1 do not think so. 

55,005). Eo philology ?— No. 1 think it 

ought to shoiv itself elseivlierc. 

55,070. Am 1 right in thinking tliat that 
is I'ather the general educational vieiv now, 
that grammar sliould not he insisted on ? — ^1 
think ‘there is a tendenc.y not to set it as a 
special subject, hut to think that a hoy has 'a 
suflicient opportunity of showing whether he- 
knows grammar in his transhations and com- 
positions. 

.5.5,071. (.!/»•. Sly.) When the open com- 
petition of the Indian Civil Service was held 
at tlie school-leaving age, Clifton av'as one of 
the public schools that had a great repn- 
talion for 6ucee.ss in passing candidates. 
Could you toll us -whether at that time, tliere 
■ivas any special training given for the Indian 
Civil Service, or was it simply the ordinary 
school course ? — I could not tell you what the 
arrangements were then ; there is no one at the 
school now who was a master at that time. 

1 do not think, however, that they made any 
very dilFerent arrangements, .i . .. . i 
• 55,672. II a similar examination were intro- 
duced at the present time, u'liicli coureedoyou 
think the best boys in-.CIifton College would 
select, to go u]) for the opeinoompetition for 
. tho Indian Civil Sendee, - or- to take -the Uni- 
versity scliolarship exain'ination ? — If. would 
be difficult to say that, because lately: thej" 
have not had to decide. A giWt many of 
tho.se M'lio have connections ndtli'India, .would 
naturally think of this first, but those torvhom 
it was new would -not be so likely to think of it. 
When 1 was at JIanchester, there -were a 
great number of able boys in the school going 
uii to tho Univereity. but not many of them 
thought of the Indian' Civil Service, and not 
more than about one a year. I think, got into 
the liulian Civil Service, although there were 
plenty who had tho ability to get into it.- 

5.5,673. We have been told tliat if tho 
-Indian Civil Service examination is placed in 
competition with tlic University scholarship 
cx.aminatiuii, as it would bo it held at tlie 
s-Auxe age, the Indian Cixd) ^rVice would 
fail to attract the best boys of tho . public 


schools; that they would -prefer a. University 
career, and therefore, the field for the -Indian 
Civil Service would bo nan-owed '{■ — depends 
a good deal .on what is’ done with regard- to 
the' Home Civil Service. ; 

55,674. It tvould necessarily liiean tliat tho 
Homo Civil Service examination -would.- ho 
Bejiarated from the Indian? — 3f they had 
the chance of going into .the Home Civil 
Service after the 3 ' had been thi-ough tho Uni- 
vereitj', that would tend to lessen the mimber 
for the Indian Seiwice, becaiise the tendency 
latel.v has been for boj-s to prefer the Home 
Olvil Service. -i ' 

•• 55,675. What consideiutions have induced 
that tendency? — I think more have .been. 
M-unted in the Home Civil Scrxnce, for one 
•thing. I think in general there 'has iiot been 
the same wish to go to India! - -■''■! 

55.676. Do j-ou knoxv ■wh}-- tliat is-? — I. do 
not. Coming up in the train this morning, I 
met someone ‘ xvlio told me that the -Indian 
Civil Service -is not xvhat it xx-as. If that is 
the public idea, that accounts for the tendency. 
He did not give any reasons. 

55.677. I want- to find -out -upon' irhat that 
feeling is based amongst the public schools? 

■ — I am afraid I cannot ‘help j'ou therCj as I 
have'iiothing to go upon-.- - ■ ’ 

55.678. (Mr. GoJeJiale.) Can j’-ou Hiinlc of 
any suggestion by which cramming for the 

'Indian Civil Sen-ice examiiiation could -Tfe 
prex'cntcd in schools? — It is veiy liai-d-to'say 
what is cramming and xvhat is -not. •' • It is- so’ 
imtch easier to cram in- one subject thaiV it ‘is 
in another. I xvas talking two- days ago 'la an 
old boj- of Clifton' who’ -had 'been in for tho 
Indian Civil Service and did not get in.'. -He 
was' a modern language scholar at tlie Uui- 
versitj' of Cambridge. He said 1 xx'as good 
■“ at French, -and 'I- xx-ent to a crammer’s and 
ci-hmnied‘for 10 months at geology, -and I 
■“.got more ‘ marks in geologs' -than .D did- in 
- French, 'xx'hich xx'as -a subject I' knew x'eiy 
“ xx'elli”- I"askfed him'xx'liether. he- knew any 
■ French now; and he -said 'he ' did, 'bnt'-he’.did 
not know one word of geologj-. ' When' geology 
■was a- subject for the Annj' xve -did-.'it at 
Bedford xviih xveaker candidates. ■' 

55.679. You caniiot think of -an}- sugges- 
= tiou bj' xvhidi 'cramming couldt be 'prevented 
' altogelhe_r ?— ^Yon .^cannot cram so much- in 

the main subjects, hut more in the subsidiarj' 
subjects. 

5.5,680. Do j-ou consider such cramming 
as maj- be inex-itable is a x-eiy serious evil 
or onlj- one of tliosc niinoi- ex-ils xidiich must 
be expected and put up xvitli iu life? — ^I think 
it' is bad for a-person’s character to be thinking 
of nothing except his e.xaniination and xvhat 
marks lie is going to get, and directing all his 
education to that end. That is the trouble of 'an 
e.xnniinatioii like the Indian Cix-il Service exa- 
mination, xvliere it all depends upon the marks. 

55,681.^ (Mr. Chaiihal.) We hax'e been told 
bx' sonic xvitnesses that reducing the age for 
the compel itix'e examination is Hkelj’ to xx-iden 
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the field of selection for the Indian Civil 
Service. What is your opinion about tliat ? — 

I do not think it would have made a difference 
in any school I have been at, and I do not 
think it would make any difference at Clifton. 

55.682. Supposing there is a competitive 
examination for the Civil Service at the school- 
leaving age, you have also the University 
scholarship examination at about the same 
age, and naturally, I suppose, the best material 
from the schools would be divided betn-een 
these two examinations? — Yes. 

55.683. So that while at present all those 
who can go to the University after finishing 
their school course, if the University career 
and the Civil Service career were open to them, 
they would be divided ? — Yes. 

55.684. Is not that likely to be prejudicial 
to general University education? — It would 
mean that some who would otherwise go to 
the University would not go. At present 
what I generally say to boys or parents who 
consult me about the Civil Service or the 
Indian Civil Service is tliat a boy who is 
going to got into the Indian Civil Service 
ought to be a boj' of the standard for an open 
scholarship at either Oxford or Cambridge. 

55.685. I am thinking that the inevitable 
reatilt of having these two examinations must 
be that the best material from the public 
schools will be divided into two branches ? — I 
think it will. 

55.686. And tliose who fail at the competi- 
tive examination will find it too late to go in 
for the University course ? — That is so, as 
they will be all of the same age. It wouhl 
be very hard on them, even if you put one 
examination before the other, to go in for two 
important examinations in one year. 

55.687. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Do I under- 
stand that educational opinion generally in this 
comitry is growing more and more discon- 
tented with the., e.xaminations or disti'usting 
the results of examinations? — I should not 
say that. I should be very Sony to see exami- 
nations given up. 

55.688. Many witnesses have accepted 
examinations and then desired to quaUfy the 
results by some other means, and they have 
not all been successful in defining those means. 
The impression I liave rather gathered from 
the evidence is that there is a distrust of the 
examination as a test? — As the sole test. I 
think it is a veiy good test up to a point, and 
we could not do without it. 

55.689. Do you share that distrust or dis- 
satisfaction with examination tests ? — ^I do not 
think we need very much modification ns far 
as the scholarship examinations for Oxford or 
Cambridge are concerned, because there is a 
human side to it .already ; but in the case of 
purely public examinations there is a feeling 
Aat .there, is not a human side to it at all. 

55.690. Is that with regard to the number 
or to the rigid sj'stem of marking ? — Both 
the great numbers and the rigid system of 
inarkmg. 


55.691. Do you feel that the smaller the 
examination the more trustworthy it is ? — Yes. 

55.692. Wliat do you think of things like 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, where the 
candidates run into thousands? — I have not 
had much experience of them ; they are on a 
very big scale. 

55.693. Are there anv large examinations 
you have any trust in? — I could not s.ay that 
tltere are. I think partly the feeling of so 
many schools is the number of examinations 
and the necessity for preparing for such a 
number. Each IJniversity has its own matri- 
culation. each profession insists on having its 
own examination, and so on. 

•55,694. That of course is very inconvenient 
for the school, but the boy does not necessarily 
go in for manv examinations. Jt is that the 
school has to prepare for a great diversity 
of examinations? — Yes, but you would find 
schools where girls and boys were sent in for 
a great number. 

55,695. Do you have to have a separate 
class for the Woolwich examination and the 
Sandhurst examination ? — Xf). We put 
Woolwich and Sandhurst candidates together. 
Sandhurst, of course, would not be taking so 
much the advanced work and not quite the 
same number of subjects. 

55,(i96. Considering the boys who go in 
for these examinations, does Woolwich gel the 
best people and Sandhurst the inferior with 
reasonable regularity ? — No. Some of those 
who wish to go into the Indian .Vrmy wlio 
couhl get into Woolwich deliberately decide 
not to do so. That was quite marked at 
Bedford. 

55.697. Do you think the Army examina- 
tions sort the boys out fairly accurately ? — 
Yes. 

55.698. You are not dissatisfied with them 
merely as tests ? — No. Tlie order alters very 
much sometimes afterwards ; a hoy who lias 
got in first drops to thirteenth. It may not he 
always because he has not worked suUiciontly. 

55.699. (Mr. Ohaubal.) I suppose in all 
public schools after the boys have finisbetl 
their school course them is a certain jier- 
centage of students who are not able to go to 
the University? — Yes. 

55,701). Do you think that any of those 
who are not able to pursue a I’nivei-sity course 
would be going in for the Indian Civil Service 
examination if it were held at tliat age ; 1 jire- 
sume there is a certain number of students who 
stop at die school career ? — TJiat is so. 

55.701. And for all those who are able to 
go up to the Uiiivei-sity, the present liiglier 
examination is there ? — Yes. 

55.702. The only larger material that can 
be ijossibly attracted for sucii an examination 
are those who cannot afford to go up, anti stop 
at the school career, and there may be good 
boys amongst those who go away, and that 
material is spoken of as being iikely to be 
available if an e.xamination was lield* at this 
age. Have you heard any comphiiuts from 
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tlic parents o£ these boys ivlio are not able to 
go to the University tliat they arc not able to 
compete for tlie rndian Civil Service on account 
of the higher age ? — That has not come before 
me. 1 have come across very few instances of 


[conlintied. 


boys who deserved to go to tbe University who 
have not been able to go because of not getting 
scholarships. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short lime.) 


Dr, J. E. King. 


Dr. Parrv, of Trinity College, and W. T. ilocLLsox, Esq., jr.A., 
of Clare College, Cambridge Univei-sity. 


W?'itleii answer/! by a Committee appointed by 

the Council of the Senate of Cambridge 
Unicersity relating to the Indian Civil Serriee. 

55,70,1. Wliat is the opinion held by tbe 
authorities of the I'nivei-sity of Cambridge 
with regard to a view, which was given in 
eviilencD in India, to the eSect that Indian 
Civilians now come out to India too old, 
and with an insulHcient knowledge of law and 
other specialised siibjects required for the 
perfoniiimce of their duties, and that, in 
eonsetjiience, the competitive exaniiiintion for 
admission to the Service should be held at .an 
age between 1 8 and 20, and that this sliould be 
followed by a period of probation of tliree years, 
to be spent at one or more Unlvereities, or at a 
special institution established for that purpose ? 

_ — '1 he Committee note that evidence was given 
in India to the effect that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an 
insnUicicnt knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for the pei'- 
foruiance of tlieir duties, and that thei-efore 
the suggestion has been made that ’the com- 
petitive exaniiiintion for admission to the 
hervice should be held at the school-leaving 
age. They recognise that due weight mu^ 
he given to this evidence, and that the 
interests of the (loveriiinent of India must be 
parumoniit in deciding the conditions of 
admission to tlie Service. The Committee 
Iioweyov desire to draw attention to the 
following dillicnlties and possible grounds of 
objection involved in tlie proposal to adopt tbe 
school-leaving age : — 

(n) It would be difficult to frame an 
c.\aniimillou in wliieli an advantage would not 
be given to those who had undertaken a course 
of special preparation. Boys might con- 
sequently have to decide some considerable 
time before iho competition, and would thus 
be committed for or against the dioice of an 
Indiiin career at too early an age. It might 
Tosnii from the nature of the examination tliat 
the ordinary school curriculum would not lie 
fo lowed by many of tbe candidates. Some 
schools would organise special courses to 
pieparc for tliec«jinpetitioii ; many boys might 
Jca\o tiieu* school to go to an institution wbich 
would uudeiiake special preparation. There 
would thus bo a grave danger of the area from 
winch caiidid.atos were cliospii being restricted. 

t?0 It there should lie a considenihle 
fiovormiiont subsidy (say 1501. a year) diiving 
tlie ponod of probation, the altnictioii of ibis 
sut»-uly might loud oandidates to comjieto who 
wore unhttod in character or temperament and 


■without aptitude or inclination for work in 
India. 

(c) Many boys ripen late, and some wlio 
might develop their faculties under the more 
iiulepeiident conditions of Univei-sity training 
might be debarred Aom an Indiaii career. 

(rf) The special preparation at a school 
involves the danger of overstrain, which would 
diminish iiitellectuar energy and might lead 
to a reaction during the j-ears of probation. 
A candidate e.xbaustod by the effort of the 
open competition might pass threugh his 
period of prohatiou wdth the iniuinmm of 
effort necessaiy to qualify him for the final 
examination. 


(e) With candidates chosen at 18 or 19 and 
submitted to a period of probation of tluec 
yearn, there is a possibility that some would 
during that period wish to abandon tlie career. 
The need of a heavy repayment ivould moke 
it difficult for such probationers to withdraw. 

If the Commission should consider tlie 
selection by competition at an age which- 
permits previous residence at a Universilv, 
the Service should Iiave the advantage of being 
recruited fiom candidates who had, at a siiit- 
able nge, made their choice of a career in the 
service of the State and whose conduct and 
character had been submitted to prolonged 
tests. As regards their abihty, it may be stated 
that almost all the candidates from Cambridge 
selected under the present system have been 
scholars or exliibitioneis of their colleges. 

We think that the objections to the exists 
ing system might .be met, either by making 
Law a conipulsoiy subject in tlie open compe- 
tition and attaching sufficient weight to it, or 
by a reduction of the present age limit and a 
lengthening of the period of probation. 

In the case of candidates from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge there would on the whole 
be a considerable advantage in a reduction of 
one year in tlie age limit provided that tlie 
examination wore somewhat modified. Tliis 
reduction would enable probatioiiei's to have 
tiro years special training which could he 
utilised to provide them with a sufficient 
knowledge of Law and other specialised 
subjects. 

There is a fmher possibility of the reduc- 
tion of the age Innit by two years. Candidates 
would then be able to lake a University 
flonom-s course for .two years before the eoim- 
^titwn and niterwai-ds to complete their 
degree by an e.xan«nation in the specialised 
.subjects. The Committee feel that tliere 
ivould he .serious difficulties in the adoption 
of this proposal. With this age limit there 
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•would Ije still stronger reasons for alterations 
in the present scheme for the competitive 
examinations. 

As regards the method of recniitment, 
wliatever age he adopted, tvhilp recognising 
the difficidty of procedure, the Committee are 
of opinion that the competitive examination 
should he supplemented hy some preliminary 
selection, so as to eliminate, as far as possible, 
those candidates who, while possessing the 
kind of ability required for success in the 
examination, might not be well fitted in 
character or temperament for an Indian 
career. 

55,704. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age limits for 
the Indian Civil Service examination being 
adopted, is it probable that the University of 
Cambridge would be willing to devise an 
Honours course of Indian studies suitable for 
such probationers, and carrying with it the 
University degree? The course of instruc- 
tion would, rmder any such system, it is 
anticipated, include (il Law, (ii) the elements 
of one classical and one vernacular lan- 
guage, and (iii) Indian History, Sociology, and 
Economics? — ^The Committee are prepared to 
recommend to the Council of the Senate that 
a proposal should be brought before the 
Senate to grant an Honours degree on such an 
examination. 


The subjects to be studied in this course 
woidd, as indicated, include fi) Law. (ii) the 
elements of one classical and one vernacular 
Indian language, and (iii) Indian Histoiy, 
Sociology, and Economics. 

The Committee are of opinion that this 
course of Indian studies might well oci-upy 
tliree years ; but it would he possible to 
submit a modified scheme to a shorter period of 
probation. Tlie outlines of a course have been 
sketched by the Committee, and they are pre- 
pared, if desired, to nominate some of their 
members to discuss details witli the Coin- 
luission. 

55,705. ^Yhat provision is at present 
afforded in the I'niversity of Cambridge for 
teaching (i) Law, (ii) Classical Languages, and 
(iii) Indian History, Sociologj", and Economics ; 
and is there any system of tuition and 
supervision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers? — At the present time the Uni- 
versity gives instruction in all of these subjects. 
An annual grant i.s tiow received from the 
India Office for the training of Indian Civil 
Service probationer's, ami the Committee 
assume that, if the period of probation is 
lengthened, the assistance now given hy the 
India Office will not only he eontinued but 
will, if necessar 5 % be inci'eased so as to meet 
aiij’ new requirements. 


Dr. PAituY and Jlr. W. L. Molusos called and examined. 


55,700. (Chairman.) You come before us 
to-day to represent the Committee, wliich has 
dealt with our requirements on behalf of the 
University of Cambridge ? — (Dr. Pari'y.) Yes. 

55.707. I take it the answers that you have 
been good enough to send us represent gerrer- 
ally the views of the Committee appointed hy 
the Council of the Senate ? — (ilf?'. Mollisoji.) 
That is so. (Dr. Parry.) On certain assump- 
tions. 

55.708. You say, in jmtting forward the 
difficulties attached to having an oxamin-dtion 
for tlie Eidian Civil Service at the school- 
leaving age, that it would he difficult to frame 
an examination in which an advantage would 
not lie given to those who had undertaken a 
course of special preparation. If the exami- 
nation were framed largely on the lines of the 
Univeraity scholarahip examinations would 
not that difficulty he diminished ? — (.Ifr. 
Mollison.) That difficulty would be diminished, 
but it tbe examination were on seholarship 
lines, that is where scholarehips are awarded 
on excellence in one subject, tlie Sendee would 
gel men of a one-sided type and it would he a 
very great departure from the examination that 
has prevailed ever since Lord Macaulay first 
formulated his scheme in 1854. Tliis is, I 
think, the objection to an examination of the 
scholarship type. 

55.709. I suppose the University scholar- 
ship examination represents the type of 
leaching that has been taking place in the 
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public schools? — College entranee seholai'ship 
examinations affect the teaching after a certain 
age. Boys from the age of 111 or 17 onwards 
work with a view of competing for college 
scliularships, which of courae are liighly 
specialised. 

55.710. In an examination framed on those 
lines for the Indian Civil Service there would 
he similar specialisation ? — If the examination 
for tlie Indian Civil Service were framed on 
scholarahip lines there would bo some speciali- 
sation, no doubt. 

55.711. But I suppose that ninouni of 
specialisation need not necessarily disturb the 
existing curriculum of the school? — Not if it 
were on the linos of the present ])re]jaralioii 
for scholarships. 

55.712. In alluding to the \>i'oposal for a 
period of probation at the University, subse- 
quent to the examination, you apprehend that 
there might be a certain amonnl of slackness 
unless some means were instituted to provoiit 
it? — Yes, I think it might be so. TIic candi- 
dates might come up exhausted. At jn'c-cnt 
we find that a certain proportion of scholar- 
ship candidates come up overworked, and 
candidates also might have the idea tJiat llic 
Government of India, having expended con- 
siderable sums on their education, would be 
rehictaiit to I'eject them at the final exami- 
nation. 

55.713. If a test examination were insti- 
tuted at the end of the first year of a three 

N 
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veors’ proLation tlint would to a certain extent 
reduce that dunser ?— J’o a certain extent. 
Xo douht with a tlu-ee years’ probation there 
would require to bo at least two e.xaminations, 
one perhaps 15 months after the candidate had 
conic into residence, and this woiddieduce the 
danjicr to a certain extent. 

55.714. With the particular typo ot oxairu- 
nalion 1 was alluding to, I undci-stand you 
apprehend there might bo a danger of over- 
stiTiining on the part of the boy at the school 
prior to the c.\amination ? — Of coui-se in eveiy 
oxatnination there is a danger of overstrain on 
the part of boys. With regard to the tj-pe of 
e.'caniination, there ivould bo strain almost in 
any ca.se, whether it was a scholarship exami- 
nation or such an examination as has for tiie 
past 50 yeai-s been the type of examination for 
tlio Civil Services, namely an examination 
containing a gi-eat variety of subjects, in order 
to include in the Services men from as large 
an area possible. 

55.715. So that really the danger of over- 
strain in an examination of this character 
u onld not he any greater than that which is 
now experienced by candidates going up for 
the University scholai-ships or any of the other 
examinations that take place at the same age? 
— S’ou mean if the examination were of the 
seholarship type ? Ot course then it is just 
possible that if a man’s whole future career is 
at stake the candidates might tend to over- 
strain themselves more than they would for a 
siiholarship examination. 

.55,710. I see you say you have a A’ery good 
standard of candidates from Cambridge 
selected under the present system? — I think 
there is no doubt that the various Services 
have had exeeeilingly good candidates and a 
very wide field from wliich to select. They 
have under the jiresent system the best 
educated young men in the Empire, both from 
the United Kingdom and from India. 

55.717. Have you any knowledge of the 
standard in the old days wlien the examination 
was at the scbool-leaviiig age ? — ^No. I had 
e.xperience as tutor of having under me a con- 
siderable number of probationera chosen under 
tin: old system, but as they never submitted 
ihcnisolves to Univeisity examinations, and 
tlio cxaniiiiations were entirely conducted by 
llic Civil Service Commissionora, there was no 
ojiportunity of llie Univei-sity authorities 
seeing their work. 

55.718. You suggest certain alternatives 
to meet the dinicnlty, and the fii-st you discus.s 
i.s the pos-.sibility of reducing the age by one 
year? — 1 think our fii-st alternative is rather 
ilie existing .system with Law as a compulsoiy" 
subject. Wo imdoi-stood tliat the most serious 
ohjectioii was on the question of Law, and 
llicrc is no doubt that at present Law docs not 
gel hiilliciont wciglit in the open competition. 
’J'hiise wlui are familiar with the scale of marks 
for English law, including law of contract and 
tort, yriiniiial law, the law of evidence, and 
ciinstiiuiional law, know that the marks 
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assigned to those five subjects are only 500, 
and the Committee tliouglit that, if it was 
desirable that there should be as little disturb- 
ance as possible, one part of the objection raised 
by the evidence hitherto before the Conimis- 
siou might be met by Law being compnlsory, 
with veiy great weight attached to it, so , that 
the best men should have a considerable 
period of studyof law before being selected. , 

55.719. Would you say that that was as 
good a method of teaching Law as Laving a 
law training subsequent to the examination 
during the probationaiy ’ period ? — Yes, I 
should think it would be. In die ordinaiy 
case I take it that if this were done many of 
the University candidates would, as their 
second Hononis examination, probably take 
the Second Part of the Law Tripos at Ocam- 
bridge, which includes the subjects already 
in the open competitive examination. It 
would be a good training, I think. 

55.720. Assuming that that was an ade- 
quate training in Law, it would not meet the 
difficulty of reducing the age of die Civilian 
aiTiving in India ? — As to whether Civilians 
now arrive in Lidia too old, it docs not 
meet that. There . was only ' one member 
of the Committee who had had experience 
in India-^hc had been there 23 yeara — and 
he was of opinion that they did not aixive in 
Lidia too old. In looking at the Report from 
the Government of India in 1889, when the 
present system was introduced, the conflict of 
evidence was very great. , Some contended 
diat a more mature period of arriving in India 
was better, wMlst others tbonglit the earlier 
age iireferable. TJiere was no settled opinion 
on this point at, that time as the result- of 
a Commission instituted, I think, by Lord 
Dufferin. 

55.721. Y’our second alternative is to 
reduce tlie age by one year ? — Y'es. Aiid to 
lengtlien the probation. 

55.722. That would meet the objection 
tliat there is not-kifficient training and would 
leave the age tlie same ? — Yes. 

55.723. Would that reduction of a year in 
any way interfere with tlic Honours coui-sc at 
Cambridge? — Wo tliiiik not. I should say 
that the age at which most men take 
their degree at Cambridge is 22, and wo 
should look forward to their being able to 
compete in the open competition in the 
August following the June in which they took 
their degree. This ought, however, to imply 
somc modificalion of the present examination. 

55.724. Tiiat ivonld reduce the age limits 
to 21^ to 23 ? — 23 would be the upper age 
limit in that case. 

5o,t25. The second reduction of two years 
would, I take it, interfere with tlie Uilivcraity 
wuise ? — ^In the opinion of the majority of the 
Ooinmittco it woiild Ije a very serious inter- 
ference. TJie opinion, however, was expressed 
tliat with^ sufficient modification of the present 
examination, so that the candidates’ special 
work in Cambridge should leU heavily in the ■ 
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open competition, the interJEerence need not l3e 
so very serious ; but the majority of the Com- 
mittee thought it would be serious. 

55.726. Assuming the Commission decide 
that it is necessaiy to get die Civilian out 
early and to give him a longer probation, 
which must entail a change, there is no alter- 
native between the present age and the school- 
leaving age, is there ? — 'L should be doubtful 
as to whether the second alternative might not 
be the better. I think the value of the Cni- 
versit3'' training for the two years before the 
open competition is great. 

55.727. You would have the open compe- 
tition in the middle of the Honoura course ? — 
Most Honours courses in Cambridge can be 
taken at the end of the second j-ear, either in 
part or in whole. 

55.728. About what age would that be? — 
That would be about 21. 

55.729. And the age would be reduced to 
20 to 22 ?— Yes. 

55.730. You would have the e.vaminations 
coming rather close together at that age ? — 
There would be a difficultj’-. 

55.731. Would you regard diat as a serious 
difficulty ? — am not quite sure. If a candi- 
date finishes his examination in June, and the 
open competition begins in August, the exami- 
nations run now rather close together. I do 
not think it is a very important point. 

55.732. You do not think it is an objec- 
tion? — It is not an objection that applies 
especially to this limit of 22. 

55.733. You say that whateA'er age we 
adopted you are of opinion that tlie competi- 
tive examination should be supplemented by 
some preliminary selection, and we have had 
a great many witnesses before us who have 
said tlie same thing. Have you anj' scheme 
in jmur mind which might be practical and 
not susceptible to abuse? — The real difficrdty 
about any such scheme is perhaps the difii- 
culty of retaining public confidence in there 
being no favouritism ; but I do not think any 
business firm taking men who were subse- 
quentlj* to undertake positions of great respoii- 
sibilitj" would choose its men as Government 
is now content to choose them, simph- from 
abilitj' as shown bj' examination and without 
assuring themselves of personal fitness. While 
on the point of the advantages of the Univer- 
sitj- age it might be well to point out the 
great extent to which large business firms are 
realising the importance of introducing into 
their businesses Uuiversitj" men, who have 
taken an Honoui-s degree in the University, 
finding that it is better than having them 
at an earlj* age. Members of the Univei-sity 
of Cambridge have had to give evidence 
before another Commission on the Civil Ser- 
vice, and I should like to refer esjieciallj' to 
the evidence given bj- Mr. H. A. Roberts, the 
Secretaiy of the Cambridge Appointments 
Board, -and bj* ilr. H. Waley Cohen. 


55,734. The Universitj' candidates for 
business establishments Avould be going out 
to India about the same time as the Civilian 
woidd be going out under the reduced age 
with a tliree j'ears’ probation ; that is about 
22 ? — It depends when they get an apjioint- 
ment. I was not referring neees'^rily to India 
but to the general selection of candidates on 
account of their personal fitness. 

5.5,735. From the point of view of age it 
would be about the same ? — Not ncccssarih*, 
because a candidate docs not alwaj's secure 
such an appointment inunediately after taking 
his degree. 

55.736. That would bo tlie time when he 
wotdd be eligible for it ? — Yes. You asked 
about a scheme for a method of recruitment. 
At present the Foreign Oflice and the Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Services have such a 
scheme. Thej- require recommendations for 
candidates, and these candidates are sub- 
sequently interviewed bj- a Board of Selection 
at the Foreign Ollice. There is another 
scheme that might be possible. There might 
be a Board of Selection at the University, on 
which there might be representatives of the 
India Ollice and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, to see candidates and to go into their 
recommendations. That exists at Cambridge 
with regard to Army commissions. Tlio 
Board of Military Studies when selecting 
candidates, have the candidates before them, 
and have alwaj-s two representatives of the 
War Office present. 

55.737. It is comparatively simple for a 
Board of that character to reject anybodj* for 
definite misconduct, hut would there not be 
difficulty in the Board deciding whom they 
consider efficient, and whom inellieicnt ? — It 
would he dilficiilt and would require very 
gi-eat care, but provided that jndjlic confidence 
could be maintained I believe that Boards of 
Selection could decide between candidates, 
and could go behind mere mannerisms ■which 
might seem to detract from a candidate’s 
fitness. 

55.738. Your point being that j-ou consider 
there sbordd be other than more iutcllcctual 
qualities displaj'ed in a candidate foi- the 
Service? — Yes, personal fitness for the Service. 

55.739. That tendency, I take it, is on the 
increase in all examinations now ? — I should 
have said so, but I do not know that any 
Government Department except the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service has ado]jted 
it. Private firms, where there can ho no 
question of favouritism, would never lake can- 
didates without assuring theniselvc:. of their 
pei-sonal fitness. 

55.740. It is a coinparativelj’ simple matter 
with them because thej' are their own masters. 
Could j’ou tell me something about j'our 
Cambridge Appointments Board ? — I'he Board 
was established 10 or 12 years ago to seeure 
appointments for Cambridge graduates, and it 
has been successful. Large business linns are 
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conlimiallv asking Tor gnnluates. 'llic\altie 
of a rnivfi-sitj- education in fitting men to 
take imiiorlant i>osls is .lieing incroasingly 
rreognised. In fact the demand for men of 
the jiroper type is greater tliaii the supply. 

r>r>.7il. This is a Selection Hoard? — Yes. 
Tliore aroconliiicntial communications between 
the Secretary of the Appointments Board and 
the college tutor of the candidate, and the 
{?ccrotai-v interviews the candidate, and after 
ho has witislied himself by conlidcutial com- 
munications witli Ids college authorities, he 
pa'-sns the candidate on to the particular 
business finu that is looking for an employe. 
The whole point is gone very fully into in the 
evidence of ilr. lloberts and Mr. Goheu hefore 
the Civil Service Commission. 

.‘i.'i.Tdi. You admit there would he difli- 
cullics in the way of applying that scheme to 
a eoinpetilive e.xaiiiination for a branch of the 
Pnhiic Service? — There are great difficulties, 
hut wliether they are insupcniblc it is not 
possible to say. 

.';5.7‘13. You speak strongly against placing 
caiulidate.s for the Service in a special institn- 
lion ?— f/lr. Parry.) Yes. Perhaps it would 
he rather a fairer smnmaiy to say that %ve 
speak very strongly in favour of the University. 
<)ur reply to iiucstion 55,703 is based on the 
assumption that there would be a tliree yeai's’ 
training, without entering into the merits of 
the assvunption. 

55,7.14. You feel that the University atmo- 
sphere is a very important and valuable element 
in the (raining ? — Yes. 

5.5,745. And you would not get that wide 
atmosphere in a special institution ? — do not 
see how it would he possible. 

55,74(5. You Jay stress on the point that it 
is important also for the Indian who has to go 
through a period of probation? — Yes. We 
did not go at any length into that point, be- 
cause it ilid not occur to us that we were asked 
to consider it in the letter wliich we received 
from the Commission, hut still it seems to ns 
that the Indian would get much more of a true 
knowledge of English life. 

55.747. Do j'ou get a large number of 
Indians now at Cambridge? — Between 90 
and 100. 

55.748. Ai‘e they widely distributed in the 
dilTereiil colleges ? — Yes, tliey are now. Lately, 
under Lord llorlcy’s suggestion, we made 
aiTangcmcaits which I think are now thorougldy 
carried otit. 

55.749. Do you have a limit to the number 
of Indians in each college ? — ^lost colleges 
agree to lake one or two a year and some 
colleges agivc to lake rather more. 

5.5,7.')0. Distributed as Ihc.v arc over the 
Utiivci>ity, and therefore lew in number in 
each college, are yon able to say from yotir 
knowledge whether they mi.v with the general 
I'oiiiinimity of the college freely? — It dejicmls 
very mueh upon the particular ijereon. Some 
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of them mix qiute Ii'eely, while othera never 
seem to get on, and associate chicHy with their 
own compatriots. 

55.751. Wmdd you say on the whole the 
relationship between the two raoos is as good 
to-day as it has been in the past ? — 1 should 
say it was better than it was seven years 
ago, but not so good as it was 25 years 
ago. That is partly owing to the fact of their 
greater numbei’s, and the result of a rather 
niifortimate period when, owing to inevi- 
table causes, they took to associating more 
definitely with each other, fonning a sort of 
club of their own, and congregated to a con- 
siderable extent in one or two colleges. Those 
features are certainly less marked now than 
they weio seven or eight years ago, and T 
should hoiie there might bo a steadj'- improve- 
ment in that respect. We lelt that these 
Indian probalionere would be a select set of 
men. At present we get a very mixed number 
of all kinds. 

55.752. Since tlie days when the relation- 
ship was not so good, has any active effort been 
made in the University to bring the Indian 
more into the social life of tlie place ? — Tlie 
particular measure of distA’ibutiug them 
among the colleges' was adopted with that 
object, but no other steps have been taken. 
It would be almost impossible Umt steps should 
be taken, but I think there are a good many 
residents, both senior and junior, who do 
regard it as rather on tlieir conscience to do 
their best to make these people from afar at 
home. 

55.753. So tliat a sensible effort has been 
made ? — A good deal has been done. 

55.754. Then you say that, in the event of 
the age being reduced, and the probationary 
period of tlu-ee years being established, tlie 
Univereity of Cambridge would be willing to 
devise an Honours couiseof Indian studies? — 
I tliink we ought to be perfectly clear aliout 
this. We are not able at all to commit the 
Univeisity of Cambridge ; when we speak of 
it in that way we mean the Senate, whicli is 
an incalculable body. But I think there is no 
doubt that a course could he devised which 
would be at once suitable for the probationers 
from the point of view of Indian requirements, 
and also quite a reasonable couise on which to 
.Tsk for an Honours degree. Certainly, as far 
as the Council of the Senate is concerned, I 
have no doubt they would be prepared to 
propose that sucli a coiiise, after discussion 
and agreement, should he reckoned for an 
Honouis degree. 

55,755 And you think tliere is a reason- 
able hope that the Senate would consent to 
such a proposal ?— 1 think there is certainly a 
reasonable hope tliat they wmdd. 

5.5,756. {Lord jRonnldshay.) Would it bo 
possible for your Univeisity to accept an 
cxainiuntioii, which was common (o a number 
of recognised Univereities, whicli would con- 
stitute the final examination for probationers. 
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and at the same time grant a degree upon that 
examination ? — (T)r. Parry.) Hiat, of course, 
is a verj' di/Iicnlt thing. It would depend a 
great deal upon the details of the scheme. I 
think what the University would he obliged 
to insist upon would he that the curriculum 
should he such as they could thoroughlj* 
recognise, and that in the e.vamination quite 
a considerable proportion of the examiners 
should be people they would appoint — not 
necessarily Cambridge men — ^udio woitld be 
acquainted with their standards and conduct 
the examination generally in accordance with 
the S5'stem common at the University. It was 
a point we discussed to some little extent at our 
Committee, and as usual at first discussions 
the difficulty bulked more than anything else. 
I do not think it would be impossible. (.1/ r. 
Mollison.) There would be great practical 
difficulties in the way of a joint examination 
between seven or eight Universities. 

55.757. That possibly is an excessive 
number. Say three or four Universities ? — 
I think the Universit3' in giving its degree must 
exercise control over both the appointment of 
examiners and over the curriculum. An exa- 
mination common to Oxford and Cambridge 
might be possible. Oxford appoints its exa- 
miners in the same waj' as Cambridge, and 
the same examiners might he appointed bj' 
Cambridge and by Oxford, so that each wotild 
be degree examiners in their own University 
and might conduct the examination jointly. 
I do not say that the difficulties could not be 
overcome. The final decision of those cases 
rests with the Senate. I tliink the Council of 
the Senate might be probably willing to con- 
sider the feasibility and praclicabilitj' of some 
such scheme. (Dr. Parry.) It depends verj' 
much on the details. It is a suggestion which 
I think we should be veiy anxious to go 
thoroughly into and see whether we could not 
make it work. Cambridge might appoint its 
own examinei's and issue its lists on the report 
of its examiners only, thej’ having seen all the 
papers. 

55.758. If a third University, saj" Trinilj-, 
Dublin, were brought in, that would make it 
a good deal more difficult, I supitoso, to conic 
to an agi'eement? — Yes. Y’ou might,_ of 
course, simpty have the identical examination, 
the same papers set in the various localities, 
looked over for the purpose of the degree h\- 
the examiners of each Uuivei-sity, who would 
issue tlieir list, and looked over for the 
purpose of the final competition by them, and 
additional examiners appointed on behalf 
of the India Office. It would be rather 
cumbrous, but I tltink it could be probabty 
worked. (J/r. ilolUxon.) I think common 
papers would be iwacticable. If is so much a 
matter of detail that it is difficult to caiTj- it 
veiy much further. 

55.759. AVhen j-ou told us that an exami- 
nation for the Indian Civil Seiwice drawn up 
on the same lines as the scholarship examina- 
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tion would constitute a wide departure from 
the principle laid down by T.ord Alacaul.ay. 
did yon wish us to infer that a scholarship 
examination is not necessarily a satisfacloi-j- 
test of a man’s general education ? — A'os. 
I think one must admit that our scholar 
ship examination is highly specialised. .A 
man gains his scholarship on clq,ssics oi 
mathematics, natural science, combined in 
all cases with some English paper, hut his 
special subject, classics or mathematics or 
natural science, tells far more heavily than 
anything else. It may be that our scholar- 
ship examinations are too specialised, and 
my first impression is that an examination 
of tlte scholarship tj'pe would be such a 
wide departitre from the 'Scheme of the 
Civil Service Coiiiiiiissiouers, which includes 
all elements of a liberal education and can- 
didates from all over the Empire, that it 
practically wouhl be iinpo'-'-iblc An exami- 
nation of the scliolaivhip type at the lower 
age would, for c.xamplc, ijuite exclude can- 
didates from the Colonies. 

55.760. AVith regard to this ]5ossibility of 
taking into consideration qualilic-ations other 
than intellectual attainineuts. you rather 
suggest that under the existing system, where 
the candidate probablj' spends two or three 
years at the I’niversity before going up for 
the competitive examination, lie docs in some 
waj' go through a test as to his moral 
character? — I think that is so. 

55.761. -Are you thinking of the certificate 
which the Civil Service (’ounuissioners ask 
the University authorities to fill in and sign 
befoi'e the candidate goes up for his enm- 
jictitive examination? — Not quiti*. In my 
experience as tutor I have never known an 
undergraduate unsatisfactory in conduct and 
character who came uj) intending to take the 
Indian Civil Service, who has jicrsevcred to 
the end and finally olTered himself for the 
examination. Such a candidate gets weeded 
out in the coui-se of his three years' uiiflcr- 
graduatc careei'. If he is unsalisfactoiy in 
conduct and character he is generally unsatis- 
factoiy in work. 

.5.5,701*. It is tlte case of the survival of 
the fittest in the tnoral sphere ? — Yes, as 
regards conduct and character. 

55,703. I am not quite clear what it is 
j-ou wish to test bj’ the suggestion which you 
make when you say that ns regards methods 
of recruitment whatever age we adopted the 
Committee arc of opinion that the coinpetitivo 
examination sho\dd be supplemented bj* some 
preliminary .selection. If that .selection 
alrcadj' takes place 1 am not sure what j-ou 
arc driving at there? — We sat" that it is to 
eliminate candidates who, while ijosscssing 
the kind of ability required for success in the 
examination might not be well fitted in 
character or temperament for an Indian 
career. Y'ou maj- have <-andidates, and flo 
have candidates, whose conduct, character, anrl 

>• 3 
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ivorlc iiit? iincsceptioiiable, Jtntl yet ivlio 

!H<‘ from oflior cimt=c< not. fitted for an Itnliaii 

career. . 

55,7(1}. Could you ^ive mo an c.xample oC 
what you mean V— It tniglit bo physique, lack 
of the power of command or leadoi'ship, or 
l.ack of the power to assume early responsi- 
bilitv cfliich veiy often falls on Indian 
Civilians sliOrtly after reaching India. Tliose 
were the considerations that I think were in 
our minds. 

. 5 . 5 , 7Go. As far as physique goes I suppose 
that i.« really met by the medical examination ? 
— 'I’o a certain extent. 

55,7(10. So that it i-eally resolves itself info 
(he cji)):ieity of a man to govern. Wliat 1 
want to know is whether you tliink there is 
any practical way of testing that before yon 
have actutilly seen a man at woi-k ?— I think 
his Univereity record and confidential com- 
munications between tliosc who have known 
iiim best at ( 'amhridge and those responsible 
for his final appointment miglit do a great 
deal, and a .skilled Board of Selection might 
do something. 

.5.1,7(37. Yon think tliat might he possible 
ill the case of a man who has been already up 
at the I'niversity tiniler the present sj'stein of 
high age liinit, hut do you think anything of 
that kind would ha ijossihle if the age liinit 
were reduced V Then it woidd conic to a 
-•ciioiil record, not a University record ? — I 
think it would be much less elTcctivc at an 
earlier age. There woulil not he so much to 
go upon. I iliink at 22 or 23 you have more 
laetoiv to roly upon than you liave at the 
earlier age. 

.l.l./litl. Ill that connection the Appoint- 
ments Board is really not u Board wliich 
would do any work of this kind. As I under- 
stand it, the function of the Appointments 
Board is really analogous to iJial of a ser- 
vants' registry; it lias to bring einidoyei's 
into eoiilaet with .suitable I'mploi/h ? — ^It is 
veiy much more than that as at present 
eonduoted. I think as it is now l■olKlucted it 
could do 11 great deal of what we are thinking 
of here. Br. Parry reminds me that it has 
largely to do with tho,se wJio are selected for 
Kgjqit and the >Soud.an. TJicii' (pialifieniions 
arc very carefully scanned by the Secretary of 
the Appointments Board, and confidential 
eoimminit-ations are held with those who know 
the candidates best, and I sbould say that 
rejections are not infrequent on the giwuid 
tbat they ore not lit for tlic kind of .service 
expected. 

5.1,7(30. l>o tlioy report to the Foreign 
t tllicc' y — 'I’liere is a Board of .Selection. / 
belit'vc, wbicli meets in London, and T suppose 
it represents nitber tlie Government of ligj'pt 
than the hWeign ttllicc. 

.1.1.77Ct. IVhat is tlie connection between 
ibe aiith.irittes who have tile final ])owcr and 
the L’.unbridge Appointments Boaixl ?— 
Written coiaiininicntions and confidcutini 
notes as to the men's capacitj', not only their 
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intellectual capacitj' but as to their .fitness 
altogether, pass between the selecting hotly 
and the Secretaiy of the Cambridge Appoint- 
iiietits Board, and then n certain nninber of 
men are interviewed by the Board of Selection 
which meets in London. 

.5.5,771. And on tlie recommendation of 
the Cainbiidge Appointments Board? — ^Aiid, 
of course, other Appointments Boaids. • 

00,772. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The Cam- 
bridge Appointments Board is an admirable 
institution for finding Cambridge men, hut 
the difliculty of making use of it is that the 
recommendations of tlie Cambridge .Board 
are like the recommendations of aii}' otlier 
Board ? — (il/i-. Mollison.) That would, be a 
difficulty. 

00,773. The difficulty 1 have in seeing 
how we could bring the Cambridge Appoint- 
ments Board into use is tbat we are confi'onted 
with a large number of candidates from 
Oxford and Aberdeen, say, and , it is, very 
difficult to equate what is said in Aberdeen 
and Oxford with what lb-. Roberts' says ? — •' 
That is so, but in our ■uTitteii answer I do not 
tliink we bad originally any idea of employing 
the Cambridge Appointmen’ts Board for this 
pui-jiose, although as far as Cambridge nion 
are coiiceracd it would bo the ‘most fitting 
instrument. 

00,774. The Caiiihridgc Appointments 
Board is excellent because it is confined to 
Cambridge men, but directly you get a Board 
wliich has to select from a large number 
of ])eople, and the Board cannot get 
confidential reiiorts on the people individuallj’, 
the selection breaks down ? — It wonld, unless 
the suggestion I made was a practical one, 
of a Board meeting in Cambridge, with 
representatives upon it of the Government of 
India and the Civil Service Commissionera. 
When t.lie Board of ^Military Studies meets to 
select candidates for commissions in the Army 
there are always pi’esent two representatives 
of the War Ollicei 

.. 5 . 5 , 775 . That is because they have decided 
to take one or two Cambridge men ? — They 
take about. JO. 

•55,770. But the selection is, confined to 
Cambridge, men and therefore you can 
absolutely trust the. Cambridge authorities to 
put them ill the order of merit. It does not 
get over the dillicnlty of how to correlate 
the conchision.s of O.xford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh? — There might he similar Boards 
at Oxford or Lnidon or Edinburgh on which 
reprasciifatives of the India Office .and the 
Civil Service Comniissionci-s couJd appMr, 
and the standardising authority would he the 
representatives of the GoverninciU of Inriia 
siiul the Civil Service Comiuissioiiei*s. 

It looks rather like allotting -a 
certain number of e.ich Univeisitv ? — (TJr 
Tarrr/.) Is not this merely the preliminary 
selection h,v which they are admitted to 
competition ? 
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55.778. In. that -way it is much less open 
to objection ? — ^Then you could admit an.v 
number. 

55.779. That is so. I think Mr. ilollison 
said to the Chaii-man that selection is 
displacing examinations as means of choosing 
men for positions of trust and resx>onsibility, 
or there is a tendency in that direction. 
(Mr. Mollison.) That -was in connection 
with business houses. 1 -u-as i-atlier thinking 
that in addition to edncational tests personal 
fitness was always enquired into. 

55.780. But I think yon mentioned places 
like tlie Soudan and the Consular Service ? — 
The ^Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
have recentl}' come under the same examina- 
tion as the Home Civil Service and the Indian 
Civil Service, with a lower maximum. In the 
last four or five yeai-s the Foreign Office has 
used that examination for that puipose, ami 
I am told there has lieen a gi-eat rise in 
the intellectual standard of the candidates. 

55.781. Do the Universities on the whole 
favour this method of choosing persons by 
selection on the advice of tutors rather than 
by examinations ? — No. 1 shoidd not give 
up examinations ; I think the intellectual 
qualities must be tested. It is the personal 
fitness for a particular post that has also to be 
considered. 

55.782. You want a combination of the 
two ? — Certainly. 

55.783. Do you think that Cambridge 
could take a considerably larger number of 
Indians than it does at the present moment ? 
— That part of the answer was written on the 
assumption, which we combat in our reply to 
question 55,703, of the lower age. This is m-itten 
entirely on the assumption of Indian pro- 
bationers. If only Indian probationers came 
to Cambridge I do not think there would be 
an increase in the number of Indians. So 
many Natives of India come to Cambridge 
now, hoping to be candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and find only too 
late that they are really not likely to succeed 
in the examination. 

55.784. Do you not think you must 
assume that the probationers would be in 
addition to those that come at the present 
moment for general education? — I should 
have thought the great majority came with 
the view to the Indian Civil Service. 

55.785. I thought the number who came 
actually for the Civil Service was not very 
large ? — My experience is rather different 
from that. 

55.786. Anyhow there are certainly a large 
lumiber? — Yes, there are medical students, 
law students, and others, who have no 
intention of taking the Indian Civil Service. 

55.787. Therefore I think you must take 
it as one of the i>ossiblc consequences that 
there would be a considerable increase of the 
Indian element among the students of 
Cambridge, and I want to know whether you 
would be able to increase the number of 
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students you take in each college. I think 
Dr. Parry said each college takes about one 
or two a year? — (Dr. Pnri-y.) Yes. (.Ur. 
Mollison.) That is so. 

55.788. Could yon take in tlirce or four ? — 
It would be very difficult to answer for any 
one college. 

55.789. Some colleges do not take-any, do 
they? — I think every college now takes them. 
(Dr. Parry.) My impression is that now 
every college is willing to take one or two. 

5.5,790. But eveiy college has not actually 
got them? — That may be so, but I do not 
think any college now refuses. 

55,791-2. There are colleges into which the 
Indian students iind it very ilillicnlt to get. 
are there not ?— -I really could not say. 

55.793. You think there wottld be groat diffi- 
culty in having a considerable increase, say a 20 
per cent, increase ? -i. Mr. Mollison.) It might 
be difficult, but 1 woiihl rather say that I am 
not convinced of your assuinjition th.at there 
wonhl be a large im-rease if only probationers 
came over, that is to say. if the Indians who 
at present come over intending to take the 
Indian Civil Service examination diil not eoinc. 
(Dr. Parry.) 1 think there wonhl be some 
difficulty if there was a large increase, but on 
the other hand, (he fact that these would 
be all selected Indians would diminish the 
dilficult.v a good ileal. (Mr. .Mollison.) 1 
agree with that. 

55.794. Do you find that men who really 
read Honoura seriously get on much better? — 
(Dr. Parry.) The more the ability of ihe man 
the better he gets on with the other jieoplc. 

55.795. Can you remember whether Go- 
vernment Scholars, on the wlmlc, have done 
well? — {Mr. Mollison. ( We have liad a long 
series of them at Cambridge, and they have 
•done, on the whole, very well. 

55.796. If .vou can get men of that class, 
men of a good type, they arc easily assimilated ? 
— It makes all the difference the type of man 
we get. There are plenty of the right type 
and they do very well. 

55,707. Even if they arc ]3eoplc who arc 
ljurc scholars and do not sym]jathise with 
the Englishmen in games and athletics? — It 
depends upon character. I am thinking of 
a very nice fellow who was a ptipil of my own, 
an extremel.v retiring and shy man, wliom 
we could not get into any kind of society. 
He was quite happy in his work and not 
interfered with. On the other hand, there 
are others who have more interest in other 
peoi>le and like going into society, and if 
they are of the right character they get on 
very well. There are two or three among our 
scholars who are having very happy iives 
there. 

55,798. Tile question is important, liecause 
yon recommend that the University should 
he the place of probation. One of the 
disadvantages of Oxford and Cambridge as 
they are at present is that they are probably 
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not fho lj(St places in England for developing 
an enthusiasm for India and a warm feeling 
towards Indians. In fact, it may he pos-sihle 
(hilt a man inigJit get infected there witli the 
racial pi-ejndice of which he was innocent 
hcforc lie went to the University? (Mr. 
Uol/iKoit.i I think there is a veiy great 
coiToetifo to that. ^lany of the stall _ of 
the Indian t'ivil .Service Board now teaehiiig 
the prohafionrrs are retiied Jiidian Civil 
.Servants who not only teach (heir particular 
studies, but n«e every cITort to iiisti-uct 
men in ail the details as to what tliey n-ill 
cxiierieneo in liulia, and to arouse enthnsiasm 
for India in the studonls. 

n.!,!'.)!!. Do they have much effect inxm 
undergraduate opinion? — It is always very 
dillienlt for the luomcut to Siiy how you affect 
nmlergraduato opinion, hut later on it proloably 
has an effect. (Dr. Parri/.) If must beroincin- 
iiered that lliose men will be already selected, 
and that at once has a veiy large effect upon 
the attitude the man will be inelincd to adopt 
towjirds the racial question. lie knou's he 
has to live among the Imlians and work with 
them, and on the whole most of these young 
people take a sensible view of their future, 
if it is oiieo settled, and would be unlikely 
Id iidopt an attitude whioli they know would 
be e.vtromely bad for their profession. I think 
it is much less likely that people coming up 
selected wotild adopt racial antagonisms than 
that a cnsnaL man coming into the Universities 
and meeting people whom he had not met 
before would adopt them. 

.1:1,800. Do you find in the probationer 
you have liad that the attitude changes and 
that they seek out Indian students? — It is 
difficult to say. (.1/r. Malliftan.) I liave no 
liersoiml experience of that. 

5.1,801. (.Iff. Chutihal.) If the age is lowered 
and the e.xaminatinii is hold at the school- 
leaving age, that would be going back to flic 
stale of things wliieh obtained befoi-e 18111 ? — 
(.Iff. MoUixott.) It would be a reversion (o 
the system discarded in ]S02. 

55,802. IVheii the ago was raised to tlic 
higher ago in 1801-2 were there any com- 
(vlaiiits from the paront.s of aiy- boys that the 
raising of the age made it iinpossibic for their 
boys to compete at the Indian Civil Service 
e.\amin:ition ? — No. T never heard of such 
coinphunts. A certain amount of warning 
was given. I think the decision of the India 
(tflice to mise the ago was issiicil in 1880, 
!ind the new system did not come into opera- 
tion until 1803, so that (here w.as time for 
adjustment. 

5;),803. That was notice of change in the 
policy. Wlnit T me.m is that there must be 
ccrt;iiii .soctions of the English public who 
ititended theiv iioys U> compete for tlie Indian 
Civil Service e.xaniination. M'ere there com- 
l.l.iims from any such that on account of the 
raiMiiguf the age they f.nind it diffictilL to send 
their lii.ys to compete ? — never Jicard any. 
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Of coui-sc, the bo.vs who would have got into 
tlte Indian Civil Service iindci- the old system 
were able to come to the University hy 
means of college entrance scholarships, so 
that fiimncially to a certain extent the difli- 
coltj* was met in that way. 

55,80-1. Is the reiluction of tigc likely to 
give a wider field for selection for the Indian 
Civil Service, or would the leoling remain 
much the same as it is now ? — ratlier think 
there would be to a certain extent a restric- 
tion of the area, but that would depend 
largely on the nature of tlie cxainimition. On 
the assumption that the exjiniination was of 
the old tj-pe, I think the area would be 
restricted because special iirepai-ation would 
bo required. Only eertain schools could give 
that spcci.al prejiaration, and boys -would have 
to go to special institutions to be iwcparocl. 

55,80.5. Assuming for the moment that tho 
competitive examination is at a lower age, 
1 snijpose that would necessarily involve the 
separation of the Home Service from (hat 
examination ? — I presume so. 

55.806. In that case the bifiireation of the 
material for the Home Seiwice and the Lulian 
.Service would ho pronounced ? — Yes. 

55.807. At present you find tlie same men 
studying at the Univei-sity who ultimately 
might take either one Service or the otlier, 
hut you would certainly be excluding the 
candidates who go in for tho Home Service 
from the examination at the age of 17 to 10 ? 
—I think undoubtedly India would lose the 
opportunity of securing the sei-viees of many 
most desirable men. Many men see later the 
advantages of taking up an Indian career who 
might not do so at 18. Undoubtedly the 
bifurcation of the examination -would lo.so 
India many suimble servants. 

55.808. Supposing an examination were 
lield at that age, do j-ou tliiiik it probable 
that, any eaiididjites who do not now appear 
for the examination would appear for it ? — -I 
think not. 

55.809. With rogai’d to the Honoui’s degree 
-ivhich the Univeraity is asked to contemplate, 
would the University of Cambridge confer an 
Honours degree on an examination conducted 
by an outside body of examinei-s like the 
Oit-il Service Commis.sionors ? — ^No, I do not 
think it could. (Dr. Paii-t/.) No. Of course, 
it might allow an outside body of examiners 
to .=ce all the papei-s and make what use of 
them (liey liked for their own purposes, but 
it could not give a degree except in an exami- 
nation ivliere it.s own examitieis had seen all 
the papers and formed their own opinion as 
to the worth of the papers foi- a degree. 

55.810. And particnlai-lj' if the proba- 
tioners iinyo^ to come from three or four 
different Univei-sitics. It seems to me that 
in order to have one examination there -would 
necessarily lie required to be only one body 
of examiiiei-s ?— You might liave the same 
set of ptipoi-s but with various bodies of 
examiners for different purposes. 
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55.811. That would infrodvice different 
standards of examination, would it not ? — Xo, 
Tjecause eacii set of examiners would liave its 
own standard for its otvn purpose. 

55.812. Supposing for the three years’ 
probation a certain curricubun was settled, 
and an examination was held in that curri- 
culum, it woidd be a common examination 
for all the probationers who are going in for 
the Indian Civil Service. The proposal is 
that the Universities should be able to give 
an Honours degree on that course. Would it 
not be necessary that all the probationers 
should be examined by the same body of 
examiners ? — No. It would be onl 3 ’ necessary 
that the Cambridge candidates, with a view 
to the Cambridge degree, should have their 
own work in the examination looked over by 
the Cambridge examiner’s and judged by 
them. The^' could be looked over by some- 
bodj’- else, or partlj- bj' the Cambridge 
examiners and partlj’ bj’ other examiner’s, for 
the list in the competition . I am speaking very 
much offhand hei’e, but it seems to me some- 
thing could be aiTanged of that kind. 

55.813. Pei’haps an outside body along 
with a representative from each of the Univer- 
sities ? — ^I do not think one representative 
from Cambridge would be adequate at all. 
You would have to have a regular set of 
examiner’s. I think the only way is to have 
the examination paper’s passed on fi’oni one 
set of people to the other for the different 
purposes. 

55.814. {Mr. Gohliale.) Is it your idea 
that the same papers shoidd be looked over 
by two bodies of exarrriirers, oire represerrtiirg 
the Civil Ser-vice Cornrrrissiorrers atrcl the other 
tlie particular University? — Yes. 

55.815. That would mean the same papers 
being looked over by two bodies in all the 
Universities ? — Yes. 

55.816. Would rrot that be sorrrewhat com- 
plicated? — ^No, I think rrot. Thej’ woidd be 
all looked over by the local body for the 
degree, and therr sent on to the Corrrmissioirers 
artd examirred by them. 

55.817. The places of these j’ourtg men 
woirld depend on the result as declared by 
the Civil Service Comnrissioners ? — Yes. the 
places for the final competition, birt the places 
for the degree in each Urriversitj’ will depend 
upon the opinion of the examiners iir the 
University. 

55.81 8. And tire results rrraj’ rrot accord ? 
— They’ canrrot accord irr airy case, because 
there are different objects. For tire compe- 
tition you want to class j’our men 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c., and you plough so urauy. AVe want 
to class our iiieu in thi’ee classes arid say 
wlietliei’ thej’ have got to the standard of an 
Honours degree. There is no reason why the 
two lists should agree. 

55.819. With regard to the Indian students 
at Cambridge, how many are there now reading 
for the Indian Civil Service? — cannot tell 


yon. AVe were informed by Mr. Benians that 
he was submitting figures about tliax. 

55.820. As far as you are aware, is there 
any general feeling of soreness among the 
Indian students at Cambridge, as a class, that 
they are not treated socially as they used to 
be? — 1 have no knowledge of their feeling as 
a class. I know a few indiriduals. 

55.821. If there was any such general 
feeling of soreness, would not that make it 
somewhat undesii-able that Indian probationers 
should be thrmst into an atmosphere of that 
kind, men who might have l<i servo the State 
afteiTvai’ds in responsible capacities? — If you 
start with the assimrjrtiou that that feeling of 
soreness is necessarily permanent. 

55.822. If it lasts, wonlil it not bo some- 
what risky to throw probationers from India 
into that atmosphere, because uo matter how 
well some of them may be treated they are likely 
to be affected by the feeling which is common 
among tlieir eountiymeu tliere ? — I ilo not 
think that the danger you fear would ho 
absent in a special instit\Uiou. It is quite 
conceivable that in the narrow sun’oundings 
of a special institution dangei’s of that kind 
might be aggravated rather than diminished. 

55.823. There would be one factor absent 
there ; the probationers would not be affected 
by tlie feelings wliich might prevail nmoiig 
other students from their country. A young 
man from India who conies to Candiridge for 
bis general education might be ill-treated and 
that may affect tlie entire Indian conimnnity in 
Cambridge, but there woxild be no cliauec of 
that in a special institution ? — I lay great stress 
upon the fact that they will be select Indians, 
and I think thej- would be much less in- 
fluenced bj' any supposed feeling amongst 
the Indians at Cambridge than a solitary 
young man coming over by himself. 

55.824. If the Indians get on fairlj- well 
probablj’ the danger maj’ not be verj* serious, 
but if there is a prejudice against Indians as 
a class which would affect picked men and un- 
picked men, the thing would be serious ? — A’c-s. 

53.825. How many men are selected for 
Egypt and the Soudan each year? — (Mr. 
Mollison.) A verj’ small number. In some 
years perhaps only two are selected. 

55.826. It is possible to adopt methods of 
selection in the case of a small number which 
cannot be adopted in the case of a large 
number ? — That is so. AA'liat is applicable to 
Egj'pt and the Soudan may not be applicable 
to a large number for India. 

55.827. You have expressed a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction about tlie results 
of the competitive examination as a])pliod 
to the Public Services? — Nut rjxiite. I tliiiik 
it is a sort of feeling that the competitive 
examination requires to be supplemented . The 
number of cases of unsuitable candidates is very 
small blit one or two unsuitable I’andidates 
going out to India niaj’ do a great deal of harm. 
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[continued,- 


55 828. Is tliis dissatisfaction or whatever 
it is, based on any experience or is it merely 
a theoretical opinion ?— It is based on some 
experience of pupils of my own who have 
gone to India whom I thought not very suit- 
able But it is not to be assumed that there 
is very great dissatisfaction witli tlie results of 
the competitive examination. Prom time to 
time certain successful candidates are con- 
sidered unsuitable. , , , 1 ., i. 

55.829. Have you had the results of any 
other system of selection before you to justify 
the opinion that a purely competitive examina- 
tion may not after all be the best method of 
selection. Is there any otliei- metliod tliat 
has been tried on a sufficiently large scale to 
show that better results may be obtained by 
it ? — No other system has been tried, 

55.830. So that to that extent it would be 
an experiment only ? — Yes. 

55.831. You are aware of the opinion Lord 
Macaulay expressed in 1853 that success in 
a stiff examination is not merely a test of 
intellectual ability but is also a guarautee.of 
certain moral qualities — industry, pense- 
verance, determination, self-denial, and so on. 
Do you agree with that on the whole ? — I do. 

55.832. That means that it is a teat also 
of moral qualities and not merely of in- 
tellectual ability?— I think it shows hard 
work, tenacity, postponing immediate pleasures 
to a great end. 

55.833. It also means laudable ambition ? — 


1 quite agree. 

65,834. That is confiimed by sometliiiig 
you said incidentally in answer to a question of 
Sir Theodore Morisoii, that in your experience 
you had not known a man who •was unsatis-^ 
factory in conduct and character to pci-severe* 
to the end ? — ^I can say that flora many yeare’ 


experience. 

55,835. So that there is a close connection 
between intellectual and moral qualities so far 
as young men at the Univeraities are con- 
cerned ? — I quite agi-ee with that. 

.55,836. If you have a lai-ge number of 
candidates and have to select a large number 
of men, open competition is an easily work- 
able method of selection, and it has moreover 
been found in practice to be a fairly satis-' 
factoi'y test of both intellectual and moral 
qualities ; and, further, no other metliod has 
been tried whereby moral and intellectual 
qualities could bo tested in a more satisfactory 
manner than at present ? — No, it lias not been 
tried on a large scale, but I said that I did 
not think any private business would take 
men, whatever their intellectual qualifications, 
without assuring itself of their fitness for a 
particular i)ost. 

55,837. But you have the fact that on-tlic 
whole there haA-e not been many failures as 
the result of the present system, and yon have 
alsoto takeintoconsideration thefact that Avhile 
iii a private business ’ concern the" interest of 
the Head is an active element, in the public 
service there are olbei' considerations which 


may come in ? — Yes. , ■ We recognise the 
difficulty of procedure, and it may well turn 
out that tlie difficulties of procedure are ..so 
great tliat the present system ought to -prevail. 

55.838. (Mr. Sly.) One of the suggestions 
put forward ill your AATitten answers (55,703) iB 
that IjaAV should be made a compulsory subject 
at the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. Is that, quite consistent 
with the principle laididown by Loiid Macaulay, 
and hitherto followed," that -the examination 
should be limited to subjects wliich would 
be included . only in a liberal- general educa- 
tion, and not any specialised subjects for tlie 
futiu’e career in India? — (Mr. Mollison.) !^^^,- 
has been for many years included in the list 
of subjects recognised for the open compe- 
tition as a part of a liberal education. 

55.839. But not sis a compulsory subject, 
as now suggested? — Not as a compulsory 
subject. Up to now there has been no com- 
pulsory subject. 

55.840. Will not the effect of making it 
compulsory he largely (o limit the field of 
candidates for the Lidiaii Ci.vil Service ?. For 
instance, would it not stidke out many of the 
Hbnoure’.' courses ? — I do not think it would 
limit .them at that age. Most Indian Civil 
Service candidates now take more tlian one 
Tripos. If it Avero properly iveightcd it.Avould 
probably liaA'e the, effect of turning tlieir 
attention tpAA-ards Law as their second suljjeet. 
We put forward the . suggestion as n-e under- 
stood there had been strong evidence before 
tlie Commission that weakness in Law Avas one 
of the great objections to the present . Indian 
ciAulian, and this might be such an o\'er- 
powering consideration as to justify, the' 
Government in India making LaAA’ a com- 
pulsory subject ill the open competition. . 

■ 55,841. Would it have the effect of restrict-, 
ing the mimber of candidat&s from- the 
UniA'ereity ivho u-oiild be prepared to go up 
for the examination ? — I do not' think so. At 
the present moment candidates when tliiiiking 
over a second Tripos are Ayeiy often hesitating 
Avhother to take up, for example^ Histoiy or 
Laiv, and this would determine them in favour 
of taking Laiv in place of Histoiy. It Amild 
do nothing to limit the number of candidates 
in any way. 

■ 55,842. So far as Cambridge UniA-ereity is 
concerned ? — That is so, 

55.843. You AA'oukl rather hot express an 

opinion as regards othei- Univereities ? — I am 
not ill a position to do so. ’ . - 

55.844. You haA’e told ns that the demand 
for University Honoure men is increasing to 
such an extent that it is difficult to supply the 
demand, and. you liaA-e given us an outline' of 
the system- folloived by the Appointments 
Board. Can jtoi tell us hoAv the Indian CiA'il 
Service ’comjDiires as a career in tlio solection 
of Univcisity men ? — Tlie question of-tlie com- 
parative attractiveness of a T}usine8Si career 
and of tlie Indian Givil . Service is a very 
uifficult one to express an opinion* upon, but 
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there is no doubt, I tluiik, that the facility 
with which men with great pereonal fitness 
can get suitable and very profitable commercial 
appointments does probably affect a luiinber of 
men who would in previous years have been 
candidates for the Public Service. {Dr. Parry.) 
Just as it lias diminished the number going 
ill for school work. 

55,84:5. We have been told that the best 
of the scholars of the University who are not 
of an ambitious nature are attracted to the 
Felloivships of the colleges or careere of that 
nature, and that out of the men who are 
attracted to a more ambitious public career 
the first flight of men are undoubtedly at- 
tracted by the Bar or some other open career 
of that kind, while the Home Civil Service and 
the Indian Civil Service attract only the second 
fiight of scholars at the University? — {Mr. 
MoUison.) 1 should hardly have said that. I 
should have said that there are a few of the 
most ambitious who are attracted bj’ a public 
career which offers much greater awards, but 
most of the candidates from Cambridge who 
get into the Public Services have been scholars 
of their colleges. 

55,84:6. We have been told that the average 
of candidates getting into the Civil Service, 
regarded from the point of view of University 
honours, is gradually deteriorating? — I should 
not have thought so. I have the figures here 
for 1912. The 31 candidates from Cambridge 
who were in the first successful list issued by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, had, in the 
aggregate, 23 first classes, 22 second classes, 
and 7 tliird classes. ' 

55.847. What about prizes ? — did not 
take them into account. 

55.848. Take another point which seems 
very clear from the statistics, that of recent 
years there. has been a distinct tendency to 
prefer the Home Civil Service to the Indian 
Civil Service in the selection ? —Apparently 
that has been so to some extent. 1 noticed 
the other day that the first candidate who 
took India was 11th on the list, that the first 
10 preferred the Home Service. That would 
seem to indicate the relative unpopularity of 
the Indian Civil Semfice, but I do not know 
that there is enough to go upon. The figures 
for the last four years are as follou-s : — Oat 
of the firat 20 in 1909, 13 selected the Home 
Service and 7 India ; in 1910, 10 selected 
the Home Service and 10 went to India ; in 
1911, 16 went into the Home Seiunce and 4 to 
India ; and last year there were 14 who took 
the Home Service and 6 who went to India. 

55,840. Did yon examine the statistics of 
the earlier years, which I believe show a st.rong 
preference for India ? — 20 years ago they would 
have -shown a strong preference. For various 
reasons the number of Home appointments has 
very, much increased of recent years. 

' 55,850. Apart from the number of appoint- 
ments, can you tell iis what are the considera- 


tions that weigh with the successful candidates 
in preferring the Home Service in recent 
yeara ? — ^I'eiy often there are family reasons. 
Perhaps the boy is an only son. There are 
other reasons which I can only speak of from 
hearsay, such as complaints that expenses in 
India have gone up, and that the preliminary 
payment when a Civilian goes out is very 
inadequate for him. There are also complaints 
that the prizes in India go outside the cove- 
nanted Ci'dl Service. I think mainly personal 
and familj' considerations affect the matter, 
and perhaps lack of enterprise. 

55,851. -Is far as you know those are the 
considerations which affect the actual candi- 
dates who select ? — I think the pei-sonal tem- 
perament of the candidate enters into it very 
largely. No doubt the recent state of affaire 
accxumts for it also to some extent. 

.55,852. Do you consider, from your know- 
ledge of the graduates who go up for this 
examinaticni, that any improvement in the 
conditions of service in India, in the financial 
direction, would have an elTect upon (he 
quality of the candidates who go to India ? — 
It would have an effect on the parents of those 
who knew intimately about India, retired 
Civil Servants and others, but it would not 
have a general effect for some time, I think. 

55.853. One criticism directed against the 
present system is that men go up for the 
combined examination and eventually select 
India, not because they have any desire to go 
to India, but simply because by stre.ss of 
cireumstances they are obligeil to accept an 
appointment ? — I should have thought that the 
Colonial Service in Hong Kong and Ceylon 
was more frequently taken under such circum- 
stances than India. I think tho candidates 
who go to India, even if they prefer the 
Home Service, are quite happy to take up an 
appointment in India, and even candidates 
who are appointed to Ceylon and Hong Kong 
and the llalay States arc satisfied when they 
have taken up such appointments. 

55.854. We have been told that there is 
a general impression that the Colonial Service 
is what was termed on the upgrade and the 
Indian Civil Service on the downgrade, and 
that is affecting the selection of candidates. 
Have you heard that at all at Cambridge ? — 
I have known many candidates who have 
preferred the Home Civil Service to India, but 
I have never known of Colonial appointments 
being preferred to India. 

55.855. Do you consider it important that 
for an examination of this nature there shotild 
be two chances for a candidate, that he should 
have a chance of going up for two smxrcssive 
years? — I do not think it is important he 
should have two chances, but that is strictly 
my own pereonal opinion. Probably Dr. Parry 
may have a different opinion. Unless a can- 
didate is ill on any particular occasion, 1 see 
no disadvantage in Ids being restricted to one 
trial. 
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5.0,856. Wonld not Uiat unduly restrict 
tlio field of candidates lor tlie examination, 
the risk of failure being too great? — ^Any 
ansu-er I gave to tlial would be ratliei- 
speculative, and I liardly like to answer tliat 
question. 

55.857. (Mr. Fialier) IVhen your Com- 
mittee came to tbe conclusion that 2o would 
be a suitable age for the open competitive 
examination, had you in mind the probabilits’^ 
that the examination for the H.ome_ Service 
and the Colonial Service would j-emain where 
it is? — (Mr. MolUson.) That is a difficulty to 
be considered. 

55.858. Do you not think that if you had two 
public examinations of a competitive ohai-acler 
following upon one another so closely it would 
very much disorganise Univereity life? — T 
should have thought it the age was 23 there 
would not be two examinations, but only one. 

55.859. Assuming the Civil Service Oom- 
missioneis did not see tlieir way to make 
the change, what would be jmur view ? — 
While the age was 21 J- to 2.3^ for the Indian 
Civil Service and 24 for the Home Civil 
Service the e.xamination was joint. I do not 
see why, if the .age for the Indian Service is 
23 and for the Home Service 24, there might 
not be one examination, different maximum 
marks being assigned for tlie two services. 

T should dejilore two examinations of a public 
nature following one another so closely. 

55.860. So that it the examination for Iho 
Home Civil Service remained ns it is at 

S resent, would yon consider there would be a 
istinct advantage in having a considerahle 
interval of time between the Indian Civil 
Service and the Home Civil Service ? As- 
suming you want tlie age for the Indian Civil 
Sendee earlier in order to allow the Indian 
probationer to specialise iu Indian subjects, 
would it not be desirable, from tlie point of " 
view of Cambridge Univereity, that the Indian 
examination should be rather earlier tlian 23 ? 
— ^No. (T>r. Parry.) No. 

55,861 . You still think that a public ex- 
amination at 23 followed by another 'public 
cxaminnlion at 24 would be preferable to 
public examinations divided one from the 
other bj"^ a period of three yeai-s ? — {Mr. 
MoUtson.) Certainly. 

55,862. I rather assumed in reading your 
answera diat you liavo not taken into account 
the fact that if the age for the Indian 
examinations was put earlier it would not 
entail the age for the Home Service exami- 
nation being put earlier? — I tliink we took 
that into account wlicn we indicated that if 
the lower age was taken there might bo some 
modification of the examination. I think the 
same examination would serve with a diffei-ent 
maximum of marks for tlie two sets of can- 
didates. 

55,863. No doubt it would be desirable 
not to sepsirate the examination, hut supposing 
the Civil Seivuce Commissionera said they 


were quite satisfied with die men they ware 
getting at the present age of 24, .and whatever 
India wanted they would not change the age 
for the examination for the Horae Civil Service, 
then you have the examination at 24 for tlie 
Home Service, and an examination at an earlier 
jieriod for the Indian Civil Service. The 
question is what that earlier period is to be. 
The consideration I was submitting to yon 
was, supposing that earlier period is only to 
be one year before the period of the Dome 
Service, will not that be a bad thing lor 
Univereity education ? — I think not, if the 
difference is one year with a modification in 
the examination. (Dr. Parry.) I do not see 
how it would ■ affect it at all. We have 
answered tliat question hy saying that we 
think the period of examination for the Civil 
Service could be reduced by one year. Sup- 
posing it was reduced by one year only for 
tlie Indian Civil Service, it would merely 
mean that a man would have the examination 
that year, .and if lie did not get in, and 
thougiit lie had liad bad luck, Jic could try 
for the Home Civil Service next year. The 
Univereity conree is affecied only Iiy the. 
earliest examination. 

55.864. Would you not have your candi- 
dates tr.ving for the Indian Civil Service a year 
before their last possible year, and therefore 
for three ycni-s during tbeir University iiei-iod 
they would bo trying for public examinatious ? 
It would certainly fall within the Uiiireisily 
period at OxfoivI ? — Thej' would not begin 
until the end of the third j-ear of their 
University life according to any age we have 
here. 

55.865. If a hoy comes up to the University 
at 19-i-, as all onr best, boys do? — ^His first 
examination for the Indian Civil Service on 
this assumption would be when he was 23^. 
Supposing the first examination was 22^- he 
would have taken liis degree with ns. 

55.866. He would not have taken his 
degree at Oxford ? — He could of, coui-se, but 
he would not have done so ordinarily. 

55.867. I see in the last paragraph of your 
answer to question 55,704 you say tliat the 
outlines of a couree have been suggested and 
tliat your committee would be prepared to 
discuss those outlines. Have you tlie outlines 
with you ? — {Mr. MoUison.) Yes, 1 have. 1 
have not a iiriuted uieraoi'andum because it' 
is a niattei- that so intimately affects the final 
decision of the Senate that it would be bettei' 
to saj' tliat when discussing our reply to the 
letter of this Commission suggestions were 
made whicli might fonn die basis of a dis- 
cussion. ] could give you tlie suggestions. 
Provided there were to be a three 5'eai's' proba- 
tion two examinations ought, in our opinion,' 
to take place. One after a man had been in 
residence for fifteen months, wliicli would 
include a certain amount of Law — ^u'Lat was 
suggested was jurisprudence and the law of con- 
tract tlie classical language, which tlie India 
Office suggests, and the history of the Hindu 
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and j\Itihainmadan period in India. If tlie 
Tvhole sclieme 3vas carried out the final exami- 
nation would be a very heavy examination and 
would contain Law, such as torts, criminal law, 
law of evidence and j>robably jurisprudence, 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law, the vernacular 
language required for the Province to which 
the candidate was assigned, tlie history of 
British India, the elements of political economy, 
and some sociology and ethnology. These 
are simply suggestions whiclj we have fJu'Own 
out. (Dr. Parry.) I think it ought to be .said 
that the committee did not go thoroughly 
into tliat. That was a suggestion of a sub- 
committee of ours, and we came to tlie con- 
clusion that at this stage it was really impos- 
sible to go into details with any effect, but 
that if the thing became a practical question 
we saw enough to say that we could probably 
make a good Honoui's com'se more or less 
on the lines of our present Honoui-s coui-ses. 
I do not think any of these things must he 
taken as anj'tliing more than indications to 
the Oommittee itself of what might be 
possible. 

55.868. Did jmur committee discuss the 
whole question of principle as to whether the 
legal education should be of a general kind or 
a rather special kind ? When you speak of 
the law of evidence does it refer to the Indian 
Code? — (Mr. Mollison.) It wordd be in addi- 
tion to the Indian Codes. 

55.869. At what stage do you think it 
would be profitable to have this conference 
with your committee? — ^I suppose the stage 
at which it would be most profitable would be 
when the period of probation has been fixed. 

55.870. Were yoiu- committee of opinion 
that there was a great advantage in putting 
the Indian Civil Service probationers through 
a University Honours course ? — Assuming that 
the school-leaving age is accepted there are 
two alternatives, the alternative of putting 
them through a course of probation somewhat 
on the old model arranged by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and standing quite outside the 
University curriculum, and not carrying with 
it the University degi’ee, and there is the other 
alternative of the University establishing an 
Honours course which would serve to give the 
probationer his University degree and at the 
same time determine his place in the Service. 
In one case he would not secure a degree and 
in the other he would ? — We have laid great 
stress on that in our m-itten answeiu. If we 
are to maintain a high standard of industry 
amongst the candidates there must be some 
risk of rejection, and we say therefore it is 
most important that in the case of rejection 
a man should not find himself seriously handi- 
capped in turning to another profession. 
With a University training and degree this 
danger’ would not be so great. But if the 
probation took plaee at a special institution 
the danger might be such as to allect seriously 
the attractiveness of the original competition. 


[coiifinm'd. 


•55,871. In other words, yon are strongly 
in favour of the probationer being put thiougii 
an Honours course at one of the old Univer- 
sities ? — Yes, for Ins ou-n sake. 

00,872. (.1/r. Madge.) You say that your 
committee has prepared the outlines of a 
probationary course. Is this based on the 
idea that the lower age will be accepted and 
a Special instil.iition establisheil, or will it be 
applicable in any case?— f.l/r. MoUhoti.) This 
was on the assumption of the lower age, and 
that probationers would take a Utiiversity 
Honom-s course. It was a scheme for Univer- 
sitj- honours. 

55.873. As a matter of fact, evitleiiec was 
given in India to the effect that the Indian 
Civil Service men now come out to India too 
late, bnt there was equally strong and autho- 
ritative evidence in the opposite direction. 
So that although you rightly attach imjiort- 
ance to the interests of the tiovcrinncut of 
India, it is quite premature, until our Report 
is submitted on the whole evidence, to say 
what those interests really are. If any opinions 
you have given here were based on what you 
consider to be a conclusion reached as to the 
lowering of the age I would like to correct 
that impression ? — {Dr. Parry.) I do not thinlt 
that in any of our remarks we have ^iven 
that impression. Wp liavc given our opinion 
without reference to diat. The opinion of our 
committee is unanimous and very strong 
against the lowering of the age. \\'e have 
simply answered the questions which were 
sent to us. 

55.874. Practically so far as any oiiinion 
you have given here is concerned, favonring 
either a special institution or the lowering of 
the age, it is entirely conditional ? — We have 
given no opinion in favour of a special insti- 
tution, and so far as we have ilealt with the 
subjects which implied the lowering of the 
age it has been in spite of our opinion against 
the lowering of the age. 

55,87.5. (.1/r. Ahdnr llahim.) I sec you 
make a valuable suggestion that I.aw niiglif 
be made a compulsory subject and sullicicnt 
weight attached to it. Have ymi thought out 
whatmarksyou would be in that case disposed 
to assign to Law? — (il/r. MoUisoii.) I cannot 
say that I have, but I did iiuiicato the very 
insufficient number of marlts at i^resent 
assigned to Law. 'I'o five law subjects only 
.500 marks are assigned. In assigning marks 
by the Civil Service Cominissioiiei.s there is 
usually a conference between them aiul the 
ediicational bodies inlere.-tcd in the examina- 
tioti. 

55,870. Woiilil you a— 5ign the same marks 
to Law as are assigned to ilatheinatics? — 1 
think nut. because I think a man must speml 
many yearn in order to attain proSiciem-y in 
what is called Mathematics I. and Mathe- 
m-atics II., while a much shorter periofi is 
necessary for Law. Also I should anticipate 
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that the candidate taking liavr would come 
to it at a mature age and after iiis mam 
studies, ■ and would consequently he able to 
master it in a veiy mudi shorter time. 

55.877. But you would assign something 
substantially more than 500 ?— Veiy snhstan- 
tially move. 

55.878. I understand you are o£ opinion 
that tlie study of the general principles of law 
and jurisprudence properlj’ form part of a 
liberal education ? — The University certainly 
regards it as such. Oandirlates for honoui-s in 
Cambridge can take their degree entirelj- on a 
study of Law, including jurisprudeuce and 
Roman law and English law. T certainl}’’ 
consider Law as a verj* great element in 
a liberal education. 

55.870. I think j'ou said you would like 
to see some means of testing the personal 
fitness of candidates, and I think you distin- 
guished that from conduct and character ? — 
Yes, to some extent. It was in contradistinc- 
tion to the ability which enables a man to 
pass an examination well. There are many 
men who can pass examinations whose conduct 
and character are excellent, but who are quite 
unfitted for executive posts. 

55.880. I think you also said that those 
who pass in a comiietitive examination of this 
character are generally men to whose conduct 
and character there can ho no serious objec- 
tion taken? — 1 have never known a case to tlie 
contrary. 

55.881. Bat yon have known cases in 
which the men were not personally fit for 
great responsibilities? — I have known a few 
cases. 

55.882. Do you think all those cases would 
have been eliminated if a pr6per Board had 
interviewed sudi candidates? — Thei’o would 
have been a chance of it. 

55.883. (Sir Murray Havimiah.') We were 
told that at Oxfoi-d iirobably there would lie 
considerable opposition on tlie part of jieople 
who are generally called purists to any exami- 
nation which would be likely to satisfy, on its 
practical side, the views of the Civil Service 
Commissioners as a qualification for a Civilian’s 
post in India, that there would be gi-eat oppo- 
sition to any examination of that- sort being 
made an examination for a degi-ee in llonom-s 
at the Univeraity. Do yon think there is 
likely to he the same opposition" in Cam- 
bridge? — (ilD*. Mollhon.) It would depend 
very mudi on the details. 

55.884. Ton tliink it is quite possible you 
could get an examination which would suit 
the Civil Service Commissionera, and at the 
same time die Senate of the University ? — ^It 
seems to me that J.aw and Languages and 
Flistory are vei'Y fit subjects for a Uiiivei-sity 
exaniinatioii. (Dr. Parry.^ Of conrac the 
whole curriculum of Cambridge is so very 
dift'erent fi-om the curriculum of Oxford. At 
Cambridge, for good or for evil, wc have gone 
on the principle of specialised ilonoui-s courses. 


W. L. Mollison. icontinued. 


We allow men to specialise practically as much 
as they like, trying to secure that in the lino 
they take they get a tliorouglily good training, 
Tlierefoi’e it is probably easier, for us to, create 
a new course of tbis kind which . in some 
respects will in its educational effect be 
decidedly wider than the courees which many 
of otu- men now take, and consequently I 
tliink it would he unreasonahle that it should 
he I’ejected or ciiticised as a degree course. 

55,885. Y'on think that if this prohationary 
conree was made to lead iqi to an Honours 
degree it would he easier to get rid of men 
who did not satisfy the exaniinere at tlie final 
examination by turning them out than it would 
he if you did not give a degree for that course-? 
— Yery much easier, because tlie man has then 
got liis degree and is obviously a man of 
abilitj’ or lie would not have been selected, 
and he stands at the end of liis three years 
with probably a good degree, and has the 
chance that any other man who lias come 
freiii Camhridge with a good degi’ee has of 
getting employment. 

5-5,886. In that way you think it would he 
veiy valnahle to make tliis a degree , course, 
that it would probably he an incentive to 
work on the part of the probationer, and that 
being turned out ns unfit for an Indian career 
would not hit him so hard ? — ^That is a most 
important point. 

55,887. The master of Balliol said it was 
absolutely cniel to turn a man out after a 
tlu-ee years’ course when you had made him. a 
selected candidate, but you think that would 
be alleviated a great deal if lie were taking 
his degree at tlie same liihe ? — ^In onr wHttMi 
answei-s we lay great dtresson'tlie'diflibulty oT 
turning a man away after three years, and in 
any case there would be a great difficulty, jiut 
if lie is able to take a degree 'it does to 'a 
certain extent diminisli it. (Mr. Mollison.) 
With regard to flint objection, there is a point 
which has no doubt been before the minds of 
the Commission'. If a candidate merelyfailed 
ill the final examination, repajunent of tlio 
subsidy could not he expected from liim. 
Some candidates who, perhaps during the 
three yeara, had changed their intention and 
did not unich care about going to India, 
might make very little effort to avoid failure, 
and yon are confrented -with, a verj" serious 
difficulty. AVe have had some experience 
in Cambridge of- similar difficulties with 
regard to subsidised candidates .in .otlier 
subjects. 1 do not say a man would jiurposely 
fail, but be might make little effort to pass. •• 
.. 55,888. ’That is a difficulty in this scheme 
which has very sti'ongly impressed itself upon 
me, that it would he diflicnlt to give the 
incentive to work during a coni'seV — I quite 
agree. 1 think it is a very serious difficulty 
facing the school-leaving age. 'There are 
Ollier difficulties which have not been alluded 
to this afternoon, hut that is a very serious one. 

5o,S89. (OJiamnan.) I notice at the end 
of yonr written answers' (55,705) yon mention 
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that there is an annual gr-ant to the Univer- 
sity from the India Office. Could you tell us 
the amount of the grant at present? — At 
present it is 5001., but the University makes 
a grant to the Indian Civil Seixice Board 
of 750f. 

55,890. Assuming that a three years’ 
probationary course were established on the 


[eoiifiuucd. 

lines we liave been discussing this afternoon, 
would the expenses attached to this particular 
instruction be increased ? — ^That would tlepend 
very much on the course. There would be n 
certain increase. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
(Adjottnied to to-morrow at 10.30 a.ni.) 


Dr. P.tRBr and Mi-. IV. L. MoLLtsox. 
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Written ansxcera on hehalf of the. University 
of London relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

55,891. What is the opinion held by 
tlie authorities of the Unii-ei-sity of London 
with regard to a view, which was gh-en in 
evidence in India, that Indian Civilians now 
come out to India too old, and with an 
insufficient knowledge of I^aw and other 
specialised subjects required for the per- 
formance of their duties, and that, in con- 
sequence, the competitive examination for 
admission to the Service should be held at an 
age between 18 anil 20, and that this should 
be followed by a period of probation of tliree 
years, to be spent at one or move Universities, 
or at a special Institution established for the 
purpose ? — Tlie Indian Civil Service is in- 
tended to' fdl the highest and most important 
posts in the administration of the country, and 
being now the only pennanent English official 
element in India, it is essential tliat it should 
be a service of men reared in English traditions, 
cherishing F.nglish ideals, having had the 
best education that can be given, and imbued 
witli the ideas and sentiments diffused amotig 
the educated classes in England. By the best 
education must be understood the best educa- 
tion that will prepare them to perform their 
duty in a country differing u-idely from tlieir 
own in many respects, where their work will 
be of a very multifarious character, for which 
no specialised instiuction at home can fully 


fit them. They will have much to learn when 
they get to India, and it is, therefore, essential 
that they .should arrive in tlie eoiuitry at an 
age when their minds are still ivadily open 
to impressions, before ihej- huvi* formctl fixed 
views and a determined outlook on life, and 
are still young and adaplable enough to look 
on Indi.an ways and Indian fhonghls and 
Imliaii life with sympathy and interest and 
to accommodate themselves to regard what 
concerns the people fi-om another tlian a purely 
English or European standpoint ami nndor- 
stniiding. 

It seems to me that j-ouiig men who go ont 
to India at 25, after a University education, 
some of them liaving distinguished themselves 
at the University, go out too late to adapt 
themselve.s as fidly as is desirable to the life 
they have to lead, and the people among whom 
they have to dwell ; .and 1 think it wonhl ho 
better that they should begin their Indian 
career at an age not later than 22. Indeed, if 
it were not for the desire which is so generally 
entertained that these young men should be 
recniited fi-om the English Univci-sitics and 
should, if possible, have taken a degree, 1 
]}ersonaUy think an earlier age would be 
even better. If, however, the age lor begin- 
ning service in India is fixed at 22 there is 
time for a Univemity training, and ii must be 
decided whether such University training is 
to precede or to follow selection for the Sor\-icG, 
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On this point I am very strongly of opinion 
that it should follon- selection, and therefore 
that selection sliouJd bo made at an early age 
—between 18 and 19. It is said that at 
present Indian Civilians go ont to India with 
an insiiflicient knowledge of Law and other 
specialised subjects required for the perfor- 
mance of their duties, and a little while haek 
there was some suggestion of keeping selected 
candidates for a second year so that they 
might obtain a better knowledge of Latv and 
Indian languages, and learn something _ of 
Indian literature and Philosophy and Indian 
thought, niauners, and Sociology*, and so fordi. 
I was always opposed to this because T held 
that the age at which the selected candidates 
went out was alreads’ too late, and that it was 
unfair to keep back men of tliat age for 
another year; and because I have always 
thought that if the Service was to be recruited 
from the T’niversities at so late an age, many 
of the subjects considered necessary for the 
equipment of an Indian Civilian should have 
formed part of a Univemitj' coui'se and should 
have been made compulsory subjects in the 
competitive examination. Aforeover, I %vas 
persuaded that there was a tendency to 
overload the young Civilian with Oriental 
learning and to tum ont a student rather Ilian 
an intelligent man of action. The objection to 
making certain subjects compulsoiy for the' 
competitive examination was, of coui-se, that 
those who did not succeed in tlie examination 
would have turned aside from more profitable 
studies, and that would keep many good men 
from thinking of the Indian service. On tlie 
other hand some men have been deterred from 
taking the Indian service by tlie knowledge 
that even if successful, or when successful, they 
would be detained for at least one year before 
starting in life. But if Univereity training 
is considered desirable and if some special 
study is held to be necessaiy as a preparation 
for an Indian career, it is surely best that this 
training should he obtained at a Univereity 
after selection. One reason has already been 
noted, hut it maj' he added that when the 
competition for the Service takes place later, 
after a tliree or four yeare’ residence at the Uni- 
versity, only those will compete and accept the 
Indian appointments if successful, who Lave 
found nothing that they like better ; and at 
present there can he no doubt that the suc- 
cessful candidates at the top of the list almost 
invariably choose the Home Civil Service.- 
The great objection to lowering the age of 
selection to 18 — 19 is that competition at that 
early age is likely to lead to special preparation 
and to produce evil results. If it were possible 
to adopt some other mode of selection it would 
certainly he preferable, for a competitive 
examination is a very imperfect test of fitnes-s, 
or ability, or capacity. It seems to me one of 
the worst inctbods of selection that can be 
employed, and its results have not been 
patently bad, perhaps, because any mode of 
selection would probably result in the same 


proportion of good and indifferent ; but ihe- 
iiarm that it does lies in the strain that it puts 
on those who prepare for such examinations 
and the bad methods of teaching and leaniing 
that it encourages. In some departments tlie 
Government have adopted a system of selec- 
tion instead of relying, as formerly, on 
competitive examination ; for instance, for 
admission to the Public Works Department 
in India, and I think also to the Porest 
Department. To the higher posts in the 
Education Department appointments are also 
made bj- selection, or at any rale by direct 
appointment, and tlie adoiition of some sucJi 
mctliod ill the ease of the Civil Sen-ice would 
obviate the evil that I have alluded to. In 
the case of the Indian Civil Sen-ice might 
not a Board of Selection cJioose the most 
suitable from amongst a number of candidates 
selected by Headmasters of Secondary Schools 
from among the most promising of their jmpils 
who had been successful in jmssing a pre- 
scribed qualifying examination ? Selection 
by such a Board is the method of appointing 
cadets in the Royal Navy, and it is with the 
aid of a Board of Selection that the Civil 
Sei-vice of the Sudan is recruited. But if 
perforce one must bow tlie knee before 
competitive examinations, still it might he 
possible for the Civil Service Comraissioiici-s 
to frame a .standard of examination and limit 
the subjects of the examination, and regulnfc 
the nature of the examination so as to test flic 
candidate’s -power to make ‘iise of his know- 
ledge. Moreover, I think candidates should he 
required to produce cei-tificates of proficieiioy 
in games or some form of athletic exercise. 

It would be difficult to make allowance for 
physical advantages, for bearing and inanner 
and mode of addi-ess, but no one who has 
lived in Oriental countries would deny how 
valuable such qualities or endowments ai-e to 
tlieii- possessor, and how much they contribute 
to his consideration and infiuence. 

55,892. In the event of any changes in 
the direction of lowering the age limits for 
the Indian Civil Service examination, it is 
probable that the Univereity of London would 
be willing to devise an Honoure couree of 
Indian studies suitable for such probatioiioi-s, 
and carrying witli it the Univereity degree ? 
The coiu-se of insti-uction would, xuider any 
such sj-stem, it is anticiiiated, indude (,i) I^w, 
(ii) the elements of one classical and one 
vernacular language, and (iii ) Indian history, 
Sociology , and Economics ? — ^Tlie young men 
selected at the age of 18 or 19 might he 
required to spend the next thi-ee yeare at a 
University and piireue a prescribed course of 
study embi-aeing the subjects which have been 
*^*\*®tited by tlie lioyal Commission as those 
which are suitable for Indian Civil Sei-vants. 
Ihese are one or other of the classical Oriental 
languages, one, or perhaps more than one, 
vernacular language. Law, History, Sociology, 
and Economics. 
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An Honours coui-semiglit easily be devised 
out of tliese subjects, and thej- are one and 
all altogether appropriate. 

55,893. What provision is at present 
afforded in the University of London for 
teaching ti) Law, \n) Classical languages, and 
l^iii) Indian history, Sociology and Economics ; 
and is there an 5 - system of training and 
supervision designed for Indian Civil Service 
probationers ? — Provision already e.vists for 
the teaching of all these subjects in the Uni- 
versitj-, though in some of them it might be 
necessary to strengthen and develop tlie 
teaching. Thus in tlie Faculty of Laws, full 
instruction courses are given to students 
■working for the LL.B. degree, and in some 
cases special instruction classes are held, in 
Roman Law, Jurisprudence, Constitutional 
Law, the Elements of Contract and Tort, the 
Origin, History and General principles of 
English Equity, Criminal Law and Procedure, 
tlie Law of Evidence, tire Law of Real and 
Personal Ih-operty, Mercantile Contracts, 
Bankruptcy, Partnerahip, Companies, Civil 
Procedure, Public International Law, Private 
International Law, the Indian Criminal Law 
and Procedure, Hindu Law, ^luliammadan 
Law, Roman Dutch Law, and the Code 
Napoleon. 

As regards the teaching of Oriental 
languages, provision exists for the teaching 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and all the 
vernacular languages of India which the 
selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
are required to study during their year of 
probation. This instruction is probably as 
full as could be found anywhere at present, 
but it may be expected that before long there 
wiR be established in London the School of 
Oriental Studies so strongly advocated by the 
Departmeirtal Committee presided over by 
Lord Reay, the organisation of which is still 
under the consideration of a Departmental 
Conmxittee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Cromer. The Royal Commission on Univeraity 
Education in London, which reported during 
the present year (1913), have proposed that 
this School should eventually become the 
University Department of Oriental Studies. 

The University has a great variety of 
courses on History, ancient and modern, on 
periods of' European and of Engish histoiy. 
The liistory of India, both in the Hindu and 
Muhammadan periods, as well as in connection 
with the rivalry of Euroirean nations and the 
rise and expansion of the British Dominion, 
and also the more recent history, has been 
taught as part of the coui-se for Indian Civil 
Service probationers. 

Coui'ses in Sociology have been provided 
for students as part of the coui-sc for the 
Honours degree in Philosophy and also as 
part of the eour-se for the Honours degree in 
Economics, and for students generally. These 
coiu'ses treat, among other matters, of Social 
Organisation and Kinshijr, Social Institutions, 
Social Evolution, Comparative Institutions, 
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Etliuologr', and quite recently a Chair of 
Ethnology has been created to wliicli Dr. C. G. 
SeUgmann has been appointed. There ha-- so 
far been no systematic teaching on Iiviiiiu 
Sociologj', though from time to lime public 
lectures on the subject have been given : but 
siicli teaching in refercuce to India might be 
expanded and systematised, although it woidd 
appear desirable that the study of Indian 
Sociology should be preceded by a more general 
view of the subject. 

Finally, that the subject of Economies 
finds ample recognition in the teaching of the 
Universitj'. will appear from the following list 
of courses of lectures given during 1912-13 at 
Universitj' College and King’s College and the 
Ijondon School of Economics. 

University College : — Economic History 
from 16S8-17SV), l.j lectures bj' H. S. Foxwell, 
!M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in die Universitj’- of London. Outlines of 
British Colonial Histoiy, 30 lectures bj- E. A. 
Fnlton, M.A Industrial Economics, JIarkeis 
and Dealing, 22 lectures bj' Professor Foxwell, 
Economics .Analysis, 22 lectures Iw Professor 
Foxwell. CuiTencj", Banking, and the Ex- 
changes, 22 lectures bj' Professor Foxwell. 

King's College : — Economic Issues in 
Modern Social Problems, 10 lectures by E. J. 
Urwick, ^I.A., Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics. Some Problems) of 
Social Economics, 10 lectures bj- Professor 
Urwick. 

London School of Economics and Political 
Science : — The Elements of Economii-s, 30 
lectures by Edwin Caiman, iM.A., LL.I)., 
Professor of Political Economv in the Uni- 
veraitj' of London. Principles of Economics, 
including the Histoiy of Economic Tlicoiy, 
.30 lectures bj' Professor Caniian. Economic 
Theory (Class) bj' Professor Cannan. First 
Principles of Economics, 3l) lectures bj' 
H. B. Lees Smith, M.A., il.P. The human 
Basis and Social Function of Political Economy, 
eight lectures by the Rev. Philip H. M'ick- 
steed, M..V. Mathematics Preparatoiy to 
Statistics, GO lectures bj' L. Bowlej', Sc.D., 
F.S.S., F.E.S., Reader in Statistics. Methods 
and Applications of Statistics, .30 lectures 
bj' Dr. Bowley. Mathematical Jlotbods of 
Statistics, 15 lectures bj- Dr. Bowle.v. Recent 
Blue Books on Social and Indnstrial Progress, 
two lectures bj' Dr. Bowlej-. Tlie Census of 
an Indian Province, two lectures bj- C. .Morgan 
Webb, M.A. The Ilistorj* of Political Itlcas 
in connection with the History of Eunijjc and 
the United iStates, .30 lectures bj- Ernest 
Barker, M.A. The Histoiy of Political Ideas 
(Class) by 'Mr. Barker. Political Psychologj-, 
20 lectures bj' Graham Wallas. M.A., Reader 
in Public Administration in the Universitj- of 
Ixiiidoii. Federal Governinent, six lecture-; 
bj* .1. H. Morgan, M.A.. Acting Professor of 
Constitutional Law at U niversitj- College. 'I'he 
British Constitution, .30 lectures by Jh-. Ix'e.s 
Smith. The Central Goveniment of the 
United Kingdom, 30 lectures bj- Mr. Lees 
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Sinitli. Public Administration, ivith reference 
to the Central and Local Government of Great 
Britain (Class) by Sfr. Lees Smith. The Local 
Government of England, 11 lectures by Dli. 
Lees Sinitli. The British System of lAJcal 
Government, 10 lectures by Mr. Lees Smith. 
Public Administi-ation '.vith special reference 
to tlio Local Government of Great Britain, 
30 lecUucs by Mr. IVallas. The Distinctive 
National Characteristics of British Political 
rnstitutions, 10 lectures by Mr. Wallas. The 
Evolution of English Poor Larv Policy from 
1834 to 1913, three lectures b}' Sidney 
Webb, LL.B., Professor of Public Administra- 
tion in the Univereity of London. The 
Principles of Public Finance, 10 lectures by 
Professor Cannon. Mediteval Economic and 
Social History, 30 lectures by C. Hilary 
Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. The 
Political Position of the Great Pou'ezs, in- 
cluding the United States, 30 lectui-es by 
P. A. Brown, M.A. The Political Develoi> 
ment of England, six lectures by Harold 
W. V. 'I’emperley, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Economic 
Histoiy ; The Growth of English Industry, 
\nth special reference to the period after 1760, 
30 lectures by Lilian Knowles, Litt.D., Reader 
in Economic History in the Univei'sit 5 ’ of 
lAMidon. The Growth of Engbsh Commerce 
and Colonisation, witli special reference to the 
period after 1846, 33 lectures hyDr. Knowles. 
Economic Histoiy : English Economic Do- 
vel^inent between 1485 and 1760, 30 lectures 
by Dr. Knowles. 

As in the case of Sociology, so also in the 
cjisc of Economics, such teaching as has been 
given bas not had special regard to India and 
its soci.al or economic condition ; hut wliile it 
might be quite feasible to keep in view the 
special cireumstances of India when ex- 
pounding the principles of the science, and to 
use Indian phenomena by way of illustration ; 
yet tliere is much to be said in favour of 
confining attention to general principles and 
sfinudating thought and observation by illus- 
trating what is taught by reference to what is 
familiar to the student or what he can readily 
ascertain and understand, instead of obliging 
him to take on ti'ust what may seem to him 
altogether strange or absurd. The object, it 
maybe assumed, is not to indoctrinate the young 
civilian with any particular economic views, 
but rather to enable him, when occasion ai'ises, 
to form an intelligent oizinion of his oivn by 
tlie application of scientific methods. 

In Older to devise an Honours course to 
caiTy a degi'ee after examination it would be 
neccssaiy to limit and co-ordinate these 
subjects in a proper measure. The student 
would not be expected to specialise in Law to 
tbe extent of qualifying for the LL.B. degree, 
nor yet in Economics or Sociology to the 
extent of taking the degree in Economics. In 
the matter of Law it may be assumed that ho 
should he well grounded in the fundamental 
principles or elements of Law in general ; that, 
with the elements of the Law of Contract and 
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Tort and the general principles of Equity, and 
the Criminal Law of India, including the Law 
of Evidence, with some part of tlie Hindu and 
Muhammadan law would probably he quite as 
much as could fairlj’ be required. 

I think it is the case that -the j'onng Civil 
Servant is, lor the first years of his service at 
any rate, concerned only Avith the Criminal 
law, and imless he eventually selects the 
Judicial branch of the Service, he is not called 
upon to know more Law. IFith his previous 
training he ought, if he joins the Judicial 
Department, to find no difficulty in mastering 
the Law of India, which is embodied in. the 
Acts of the Indian Legislature. And impor- 
tant tliough a knowledge of Law is in the 
administration of justice, the careful sifting 
and ascertaining of facts is more important ; 
indeed, if I were perimtted to refer to my 
own experience in India I would venture to 
say that infinitely more mischief is done by 
mistakes in procedure and an imperfect 
elucidation of facts, than hy mistakes in Law, 
■which are much more easily set right. 

After LaAv, Indian languages are mentioned 
as a main subject of studj% The preliminary 
study in England of the Lidian veinaculare is 
unquestionably necessaiy. The simultaneous 
study of a classical Indian language would in 
most cases be desirable, and a knowledge ol 
tbe classical language would be helpful in the 
study of tlie vernaoulai'. But — and here 1 

express mj' personal views — I think it may bo , 
doubted whether the study of a dassical 
language should be made imperative. There 
are some pereons to wliom tlie study of a 
language presents peculiar difficulties, men 
who nevertheless would in ’ India make 
excellent public servants and in whose case 
some alternative might perhaps he allowed ; 
for to force on them a distasteful and unprofit- 
able study would be a waste of thoir time. 
In tlie case, too, of selected candidates for 
service in Burma the study of an Indian 
classical language would he of no direct value. 
I only, however, venture to enter a caveat 
against making the curricula too inelastic. 

The actual lines which tlie curricula should 
follow and the syllabus of the examination for 
the degree would have to be very carefully 
considered, and without such previous careful 
consideration it is impossible to say more. 

Indian Civil Soridce probationers have 
fi-om tlie first been allowed to spend their 
period of probation at University College. 
The proportion of the prebationers who elected 
to do so was not large, but has been somewhat 
greater of late years tlian formerly. During 
the last decade the number has ■imried fi’om 
18 to 9. There is a staff of teaoliere in the 
various subjects prescribed by the' Civil 
Service Commissioners; and ffie Censor of 
the Indian Department, as he is called, 
exercises a control over the students generally, 
approves their residence, satisfies himself that 
they spend their time profitably — that they 
attend lectures regularly, and so forth. They 
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consult him on all matters. A Board of 
Indian Studies regulates courses and other 
matters connected with tuition. Many of the 
probationers are young men whose parents 
or relations reside in London or the neighbour- 
hood, and who live with them. Some have 
been previously residing in London, living by 
themselves and pursuing their studies. In 
their case and in the case of others coming 
from a distance the Censor is consulted as to 
their residence, and seeing that these yotmg 
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men are 2-1 years of age the Censor has not 
found it necessary to exercise such strict 
supervision over them as would have been 
necessary when the age of admission to the 
competition was lower. If, however, the age 
is lowered to 18 or 19 it would seem desirable 
that those probationers who do not reside 
with their parents should reside during the 
University Session in one of the hostels of 
University. 


Professor J. W. Neill called and examined. 


55.894. [JJhairman.) You are the Professor 
of Indian Law at tlie Univei-sity of London, 
.are you not? — Yes. 

55.895. The written answers which you 
have been good enough to send to us in reply 
to the letter we wrote, represent the views, I 
take it, of the University ? — Yes. 

55.896. And in speaking to-day you are 
speaking on behalf of the University ? — Yes. 
If I say anything for myself I will state 
distinctlj' tliat it is mj' own opinion and not 
that of the University ; but otherwise I shall 
simply speak for the UniversitjL 

55.897. For how many yeare have you 
been attadied to the London University? — 
Since 1895. 

55.898. Prior to that you were iu India, 
were you not ? — I was. 

55.899. How long were you in India? — 
Nearly 30 yeara. 

55.900. So tliat you have the advantage of 
being able to speak \vith the combined 
experience of Indian and English conditions ? 
—Yes. 

55.901. Your Univemity regards the 
present age for tlie examination as being too 
high ? — Yes. 

55.902. And the same holds ^od of the 
age of the arrival of the Civilian in India ? — 
That is so. 

55.903. You also appreciate the contention 
that, under the pi-esent system, the Civilian is 
not suHiciently trained in certain very impor- 
tant subjects, such as Languages and Law ? — 
To some extent ; but pemonally, I think the 
objection on the ground of Law is somewhat 
exaggerated. That is my personal opinion ; 
the University, of course, accepts entirely what 
is said on that point in your questions. 

55.904. Your University accepts 22 as an 
appropriate age for the arrival of the Civilian 
in India, and does not object to the school- 
leadng age for the competitive examination. 
It also accepts the idea of the three years’ 
in-obation ? — It does. 

55.905. You say that selection should take 
place prior to the examination. Do you mean 
that you would like to sec introduced some- 
thing in the nature of a scrutiny of the candi- 
dates prior to their going up for the examina- 
tion, with a view to rejecting them if thcy 
were considered unsuitable ? — Quite so. 


55.906. How would you propose to make 
your selection ? — I should make the boys 
appear for a qualifying examination, and then 
tho.se who passed should come before a 
Committee of Selection. 

55.907. How would such a Committee find 
out who were the best of those who had passed 
the qualifying examination ? — They would 
take those who, in the opinion of their liead- 
mastem or house masters, were considered the 
best. 

55.908. You are leaving a great discretion 
to these inastei's. What cheek would yon 
have on them ? — If they sent up unsuitable 
candidates, their recommendations would not 
lie trusted in future. 

55.909. How would you deal with boys 
who had not been at school ? — I think iirobably, 
as a general rule, they would be unsuitable. 

55.910. You would confine the candidates 
to boys who had been at a recognised school ? 
—Yes. 

.55,911. How would your Committee be 
constituted ? — That I would leave the Govern- 
ment to determine. (If course, it would have 
to he a mixed Board. There is now a Board 
of Selection for the Navy which seenns to 
answer iierfeclly well. Of course, candidates 
for the Nai-y are selected at a much earlier 
age, but I do not think that makc.s any 
difference in the principle. 

55.912. You say that “In srnne .depart- 
“ ments the Government have adopted a 
" system of selection instead of relying, as 
" fonnerly, cm ex)iupetitive o.xainiiiation.’’ 
You are alluding there to the more technical 
•Services — the Forest Department and the 
Public Works Department ? — E.xactly. 

55.913. Was there ever an open com- 
petitive examination for these .Services ? — 
As far as I am aware, there w.ns. 

55.914. Your point, I undei-stand, is that 
yon do not regard a competitive examination 
as a sullicient test of whether a candidate 
will prove to he a thoroughly ellicient adminis- 
trator for India ? — That is so. 

55.915. And, regarding the question from 
that point of view, you urge that, even thougli 
there maybe clifTicnlties, something other than 
the mere intellectual test should bo intro- 
duced ? — I do. 

53.916. The facilities now furnished by 
yonr University for teaching the various 
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Indian subjects appeal' to be pretty complete. 
As regards Iflw you have practically eveiy 

branch ? — Yes. . , , i 

55.917. Do you agi-ee with those who 
suggest that any competitive examination, 
Ijeld at the school-leaving age, should be 
based upon the model o£ tJie Univei-aity 
scholareliip examinations ? — Yes, but that is 
a matter which may be decided by tlie Civil 
Service Commissionei's. 

55.918. I suppose you have swing men 
coming to j'om- Universitj' Jh-om all tlie schools, 
not onl}' of England but of Scotland ? — We 
do not get very many just now from Scotland. 
Also London Univeisity is not so ridi in 
scholai-ships as it might be. Theiefore it 
fails to attract boys in the way that Oxford 
and Cambridge do. 

55.919. Do you find that the boys who 
come from Scotland are in any way inferior 
to die English hoys ? — Not as far ns I know, 
but J must say tliat 1 have not much ex- 
perience of that. It would be veiy difficult 
for me to state that generally. 

55.920. Speaking generally, do you think 
it ivould be i-easonably easy for the Ciidl 
Service Commissioners to frame an exami- 
nation whicli would give a fair ehauoe to the 
best boys in all the scbools ? — Yes. jMay I 
say that I tliinli the question is bow to get 
the best candidates and not how to do justice 
to the scbools. That seems to me to be the 
point. Let the schools do justice to them- 
selves. 

55.921. But you have also to consider die 
schools? — I do not know that I would. That 
is just wliat 1 would not do. I would simply 
consider the best waj' of getting the can- 
didates. 

55.922. You might have an examination 
which would exclude a whole group of schools ? 
— If they were not competent, certainly. 

55.923. I am not talking so much of 
competence as of the variety of subjects tliat 
might be taught ? — A good general education 
for hoys should be obtainable in all die schools, 
and die Civil Service Commissioners should 
frame a scheme of examination which would 
suit all schools which really teadi properly. 

55.924. Tlie object is to get the best boys, 
and ])i'esumnbly die wider the net is spread, 
tlie more likely they are to be got ? — That is 
so, but at the same lime I think one cannot 
consider exactly the irants of scliools, oi- the 
needs of schools, or the interests of schools. 

55.925. Yo'u have ample provision in your 
University for teaching Oriental languages ? — 
I think so. 

55,920. You say you would not insist upon 
a classical language ? — That ' is a peraonal 
stnteinent of mine. Tiie University does not 
dissent from what was stated, that a classical 
language should he taken, hut peraonally it 
seems to me it is not absolutely essential that 
a classical language should be taken. 1 
instance the case, for instance, of Bnnna. 
A classical language has to be taken there ; 


but 1 would not ask a man who is going to 
Burma and has to leai-ri Burmese to take up 
Sanskrit or Arabic. It would be abnost 
wholly useless to him except as a matter of 
scholarabip. 

55.927. The argument that has been urged 
before us by witnesses in India is that a 
classical language is useful for an Indian 
Civilian,' in that it makes him capable of 
meeting the educated classes of India on 
common ground., and to that extent makes 
him mora efficient as an officer ? — To a certain 
extent, but I think a veiy limited e.xtent. I 
think that point has been vei-j' greatly 
exaggerated. It is a very desirable thing 
for those who can study classical languages, a 
veiy excellent diing indeed ; but I do not 
think it is necessaiy at all. We haS-e to do 
not only with the educated classes, but also 
■with the bulk of the people ; and therefore, 
1 Blink, although 'it is veiy desirable to 
encourage the study of classical languages, 
yet to make it compulsory for all alike might 
perhaps be disadvantageous. That, as I say, 
is a peraonal opinion. 

55.928. Y'on -would not make it com- 
pulsoiy ? — J have no objection against tlie 
classical languages of India. T took Sanskrit 
up mj’self in my earlier yeni-s, and it is not 
because I do not appreciate tlie study of 
L'lassical languages that I oppose making tlic 
study of tlieih compulsory. 

55.929. Tllien you saj’, “ J think it is the 
“ case that the young Civil Sen-ant is, for the 

lirat yeare of liis sendee at any rate, con- 
“ cerned only -with tlie Criminal ■ Law, and 
" unless he eventually selects the judicial 
“ branch of the Sendee, be is not called upon 
“ to know more Laiv.” You think tlie idea 
tliat there is a deficiency in Law is ratlier 
exaggerated ? — A’'es. 

55.930. Upon what gi'ounds do you base 
tliat opinion ? — ^Lai'gely my general expei'ienee 
in India. I sliould he very much sni'iirised 
to hear that the Civilians who have gone out 
since the age was raised are more deficient 
than those who preceded them. 1 do not 
know- on w-hat authority, or by w-hat pereons, 
the charge has been made that they are 
deficient in TjUw. As I said before, for the 
firet few years the young Civil Servants have 
only- to deal ivitli Criminal Law and Kevenue 
Law. The Kevenue Law -would not be taught 
here under any circumsfanccs ; it is purely 
technical. It differe in different Provinces, 
and Iherefore is not' a fit subject for teaching 
here. So far as the Criminal Law is concenied, 
1 tliiiik that many of tlie students, certainly 
tliose who pass through my bands, go out 
extremely ivell prepai-ed, quite as well prepared 
as young men wiio go out from the Bar here 
in England. 

55,93] . W ould you say there was a 
deficiency of knowledge of Law on the part 
of tliose who take up the judicial side under 
Uie present system of training ? — That again 
IB a matter of experience. If they have not 
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studied tlie Civil Law, those wlio subsequently 
as Sessions Judges in India have to decide 
Civil cases inay or may not have qualified 
themselves in Law. But what I say is this, 
that the Laws of India are so esti'emelj’ plain 
and simple that they can he easilj- assimilated 
and learned by officei-s out there. It is a 
much more difficult matter in England. 

55.932. Do you think that your L’niversity 
could give us what they regard as an ideal 
scheme for a three years’ probationary coui-se : 
it wonld be extremely useful to us if they 
could ? — ^Tliat would be a matter of consider- 
ation. It could not be prepared at once in a 
day. A number of people would have to be 
consulted on the subject. It is not a matter 
to be lightly decided ; it has to be very 
carefully considered. 

55.933. Do you think the 3 ’’ would be 
prepared to do it if thei' were asked ? — Yes. 

55.934. It would be useful if we could 
have sudi a scheme from a skilled bodj- like 
the University showing exactly what thej- 
consider would be the best com-se to take in 
the first, second, and third year? — f will ask 
them to do it. 

55.935. Would the Universitj- be able to 
institute an Indian Honours degree, do j'ou 
think ? — ^It would be able to do so, and thej' 
Ijractically have assented to that. They say 
they would be prepared to devise an Honours 
course in Indian subjects, such Honours course 
to lead up to an Honours degree, so that they 
practically agree to that. 

55.936. Do you think arrangements cotdd 
be made by which the same examination 
would suffice for the purposes of the de^ee 
and of the final examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? — I think so, certainly. I do 
not think theiu would be any serious difficulty 
in that. 

55.937. How many Indian students have 
you had at your University under training for 
the Indian Civil Service of recent j^eare ? — 1 
have had about half-a-dozen altogether. 

55.938. How manj'- Indians have j'ou got 
at the University in all its brauclies studj'ing 
for Medicine and so on ? — ^I could not tell j'ou, 
but a very considerable number. The number 
has cousiderablj' increased of late i'eam. 

55.939. Do thej' live in hostels ? — No, 1 
think not. 

55.940. Have j'ou anj- scheme of supervision 
for the Indian students ? — No, we have not in 
connection with the Universitj-. 

55.941. Thej’' just get lodgings and come 
and take their classes ? — ^Yes. 

55.942. To what extent has the hostel 
sj-slem developed now in the University? — 
Not to anj' large extent. There is a Universitj- 
College Hall which is at Ealing just now, 
where I am told there is accommodation for 
40 students or more. There is a University 
Hall of residence at Chelsea which accom- 
modates some 25 to 30, which is about to be 
extended, I believe. Those are the hostels 
which we have at inescjil. 
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55,043. You have got liostcL only to a 
small degree at present ? — Ye-J. 

-j 5,944. But they are going to be iiici'cascd ? 
— ^They are going to be enlarged at Chcl-ca 
certainlj-. No doubt they would like to 
increase the accommodation at hostels. 

.10,945. Y’ou consider it would be advisable 
in cases where students have no relaiions to 
live with, that the.v should live in one of liicsc 
hostels? — Certainlj'. If the age is reduced 
thej- ought to live under some supei-vision of 
that kind. It would be undesirable to let 
them free in liondon without anj' supervision 
at all. Of eourse at present it is a dilTerent 
matter. 

55.946. Do j'ou think j'our Universitj- 
wonld give practic.al effect to that, if j-ou bad 
an appreciably increased number of recruits 
coming to j-ou for probation ? — I think the.v 
would do BO. 

55.947. So that thej- woiihl have real <.‘arc 
taken of them ? — ^I think so. 

.55,948. [Sir Miirniu Iltinimii-);.) Will j-ou 
kiiidlj- saj- what profession j-ou followed in 
India during the long time j'ou were there ? 
— I was in the Indian Civil .Service. 

55.949. So that you speak with consider- 
able knowledge of this matter ? — I do. 

55.950. You retired in 1895, I think? — I 
retired in 1894. 

55.951. You seem to think that the present 
one j-ear’s training of the candidate is almost 
sufficient, at least you think that a longer 
cottrse of Law at all events is not veiy 
necessary? — I do. 

55.952. You would not give any opinion 
as to the further training of the ('iviliau when 
he desires to become a Judge? — No. I am 
not prepared to enter into that. 

55.953. 1 suppose j-ou wonld admit that 
verj"^ considerable training would be uecessarv 
unless J'OU teach Civil Law at some period of 
the officer’s training? — I do not think that 
the Civil Law of India is so very diflimilt to 
acquire. Spealdng for mj’sclf, 1 served in a 
non-regulation Province, wliere all oliicei's 
originallj’’ were required to decide civil cases 
and know Civil Law. The departinciitnl 
examinations required them to pass in all the 
Civil Acts, and they acquired a very consider- 
able direct knowledge of liaw in that waj-. 

55.954. Do J'OU not think that before a 
Civilian becomes a Judge be ought to satisfj" 
somebodj- that lie knows the Law.s regarding 
the Transfer of Propertj', Contract, and of 
Tort in India, and the procedure of the Civil 
Courts ? — It is veiy casj- to institute a depart- 
mental examination in those subjects. 

55.955. In Lidia? — -Yes, in India. 

55.956. You think it would be (piile 
sufficient training if an officer got bis tniiniiig 
in India for that purpose? — I do. 1 do not 
think that the training which j-ou receive at 
the Bar here is in anj- waj- superior. Of 
course, if a person has a long experience of 
practice in England and goes out with that 
experience beliind him he starts witli an 
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advantage. But supposing you send out to 
India a man ivlio iias simply Been called to 
tlie Bar, I do not tljink lie Tvould Be a Bit 
better than the Civilian who is out thei-e, and 
who has acquired his knowledge there. 

55.957. Do you think at all events Before 
a candidate goes out to India he ought to have 
had a course of Jurisprudence and the genei-al 
principles of Law ? — I think he gets something 
already now in the matter of the general 
principles of Law, and as for Jui'isprudence, 
honestly speaking, 1 do not think that is in 
itself so essential ; it is merely the analysis of 
Law. He must get the Law absolutely first ; 
ho must know some Law Before he can 
appreciate Jurisprudence or tlie principles of 
Jiu-isprudence ; it is inerelj* an analysis. 

55.958. If that is the case, wh 3 * ai-e you in 
favour of this j-ounger age. Whj' do j'ou prefer 
that to the present s^^steni of taking a man 
who has Been thorouglily trained in general 
education giving him a year’s course after- 
wards ? — Becatise they are too much trained. 

55,059. Too much educated? — Too much 
Anglicised if you like. 

55,900. You think that the man who goes 
out is too much Anglicised before he goes 
out ? — Yes. 

65.961. And he does not assimilate himself 
to the countiy ? — That is just the thing. 

55.962. Arid that is reallj-yom- onlj’ reason 
for criticising the present system ? — Yes. 

55.963. You do not think they go out 
insulTicienllj’’ prepared, hut merely that they 
go out there too old ; tiles'^ are too stiff, have 
lost their pliaucj' and so on — for associating 
properly with tlie new conditions thej* find in 
India ? — That is exactlj’' my \'ieAV. They do 
not take to the countiy in the same way as 
they should. 1 hold they are not so adaptable 
as tlioj'' otherivise would he, 

55.964. I suppose j'oii would admit that, 
under present conditions, the criticism that an 
oilicer gets in India fifora the Bar and from 
the public bodies in his district, and so on, 
is far inoro severe than it was when you 
went out ? — ^It may he so. Of couree, I cannot 
speak there in the veiy least from experience, 
But I do not think when I left India there was 
any veiy great criticism in the Proiunce in 
which I was. 

55.965. What pai-t of Lidia are you spealdng 
of ? — ^The Central Provinces. 

55.966. I think that would hardly hold good 
ot Aladras, for instance. Mj* recollection of the 
time when I went out is that one’s life was veiy 
much easier than the young Civilian gets now, 
and do you not tliink that was the case in the 
Central Provinces? — Yes. Wlien j'ou spoke 
of criticism I thought you meant unfavourable 
criticism on the part of the Bar. 

55,067. No ; I meant in this way, that when 
1 went out mj' first four j’ears of sei-vice as an, 
assistant were different Lxim the experience of 
an assistant now. I do not think there was an 
appeal against any of my decisions ; at any rale, 
appeals were extremely rare. But the assistant 
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who goes out now finds that every possible 
hole is picked in anything he does. Do not 
you think that is the case now ?— I think my 
experience, even before I left India, was tha't 
whenever there was a possibility of an appeal, 
there was an appeal. 

55,968. That is just the point I am making. 
Do you not think it is far more necessary now 
that the officer should go out thorougblj' 
trained in the procedure of the _Com-ts and in 
the Law tliat he is going to administer tlian it 
was 30 years ago ? — No, 1 do not think so. 
I said there ivas an appeal in every case in 
which there could ho one, hut I did not say 
that the appeals were successful. The appeals 
were in 99 cases out of 100 totally unreason- 
able, and the appeal was simply made because 
the Law allowed it. There is nothing to lose 
By making an appeal. 

' 55,969. Turning to another point, j'ou get 
a great nianj’' probationers at TJniversitj' 
College, Gower Street, who come to you now 
for the course ? — ^Not a large number ; about 
a quarter of those who pass in a year ; hum 
18 to 10 every 3 'eai-. 

55.970. Do you give those men any kind 
of supervision hej'ond just the attendance at 
lectures ? — No, not much supervision, seeing 
the age at which they arrive. If they are not 
fit to look after themselves at' 24 or 25, I am 
aL-aid they are scaroely fit for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

55.971. Wliat I mean is, you talk about 
hostels and so on. 1 happen to know one of 
these gentlemen now who lives in lodgings 
in London and goes to the lectm-es at the 
Univereity. He told me he was absolutely 
free to go exactly where he pleased, to miss 
any lectures he liked. That is so, is it not, 
now ? — ^Yes, except this. I do not say he is 
absolntel}’' free to miss any lectures he likes ; 
he may have to explain why he missed the 
lectures ; hut he is not under immediate direct 
dailj’^ control. 

55.972. But you think that if a man 
passed at 19 yon could at the ■Universitj'^ of 
London give him a proper course ot tlu-ee 
years, and give him the proper supervision? 
— ^Yes, I think so. 

55.973. (Mr, Abdtir Bahim.) Did j'ou spend 
all j'our time in the Centinl Provinces ? — All 
my official life was there. 

55.974. 'With regard to what you have 
said about tbe Law Being so simple and plain 
that you_ did not require to pass even an 
examination, or not much of an examination, 
does that apply to the whole of India or only 
to your experience in the Central Pi-ovinces ? 

About the Law being simple applies to the 
whole of India. 

55,9 { 5. Y^on do_ not require much of an 
examination oi’ training in it ; is that what 
you say ? No, I did not say you did not 
require an examination in Lidia. 

55,976. But in England ? — ^I Beg your 
pardon, yes. It holds good for the whole of 
India, certainly. 
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55.977. Do you not knoiv that the Indian 
lavr, except the iluhammadan and Hindu law, 
is based on English law with some modifica- 
tions ? — Quite so. 

55.978. For instance, an Act like tlie 
Contract Act, which is not exhaustive ? — ^Not 
altogether ejdiaustive. 

55.979. Then we have to hear very con- 
siderable discussions as to the meaning of words 
in the sections, and no man would he able to 
follow the discussions unless he knew the entire 
subject, the Case Law and principles of the 
Law. You do not agi'ee ? — I do not agree as 
regards the Case Law. I think Case Law is 
important in England, because the Inw has 
not been codified. If the Law were once 
properly codified the Case Law would fall. 

55.980. You do not think the intei'pretation 
of the Code Law gives rise to any difficulties? 
— ^No great difficulty. 

55.981. Do you follow the proceedings of 
the English Courts? — Occasionally, yes. 

55.982. Do you know there is a verj' large 
number of Statutes here ? — Yes. 

55.983. Do you not find cases constantly 

occurring in which some of the most difficult 
questions arise on the interpretation of 
Statutes ? — Quite so. _ 

55.984. Do you know in India cases are 
taken on appeal from one Court to another — 
tliat often there are two or three appeals on the 
interpretation of statutes ? — Occasionally, but 
not very frequently. 

55.985. Did j'ou exercise judicial powers in 
the Central Provinces ? — ^I did. 

55.986. You did not find many questions 
of Law arise there 1 - — Comparatively few. It 
was generally questions of fact. 

55.987. There are two appeals on law and 
there may be a tliird to the Pri^’y Council ? — 
There may be. 

55.988. Do you tliink the Legislature 
considered the question of the advisability of 
allowing two appeals? — Certainly. 

55.989. They allowed two appeals on the 
ground, of course, that they could not place 
their entire confidence in the decisions of the 
lower Courts on questions of Law ? — It does 
that occasionally, but in certain other matters, 
for instance, in the case of small Courts, it 
allows no appeal at all, and questions of I/aw 
are finally decided. 

55.990. Then you said that you could not 
really get much out of examinations unless 
they were backed by occasional practice in 
tire Courts? — Yes. 

55.991. I suppose your opinion is that 
unless a man has experience of the applica- 
tion of Law to actual cases by practice it does 
not make much difference whether you have 
one or two examinations out in Iirdia or in 
England ? — It does not. 

55.992. I see the force of opinion like that, 
and the justice of it, but there is one thing 
I canirot quite agree with you about — that a 
Judge can do his work without a very thorough 
study of Law and the practice of it. The 
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range of Law as administered in India is in 
some aspects wider than in England ; Indian 
Courts have to administer a great de.al of tlie 
English law as well as the Hindu and lluham- 
madau laws : you have to apply English law 
modified by the circumstances of India. I am 
not only speaking from my owir experience, 
but this is the opirrion of many Judges of the 
High Courts, and membere of the Civil Service 
also. You said you would have a Selection 
Board here, and tiiat the Board would proceed 
upon the opinion of headmasters and so on. 
IVould you recognise the schools in India ? — 
Ho, I would not. 

55.993. That would practically exclude 
Indians? — Yes, it would in that way. 

55.994. Do you think that consideration 
ought to have weight as against your sugges- 
tion? — No, I think not. 

55.995. Do you think it should have any 
weight in favour of j-our suggestions ? — I do 
not quite understand the question. 

55.996. It would practically exclude 
Indians? — I think the only question is to 
how to obtain the most suitable candidates. 

55.997. Do you not think that you may be 
excluding suitable candidates from India ? — 
No, I think not, considering what the Civil 
Service is. 

55.998. You think Indians are not suitable 
at all ? — I think the Civil Service was intended 
mainly for Englishmen. 

55.999. {Mr. Madge.) Though I entirely 
agree with you in your estimate of the com- 
petitive system, I am afraid it is too drastic 
to be adopted, and I would like to know 
whether the rest of j'onr opinion hf)lds even if 
the competitive examination were not adopted. 
If your opinion about the competitive examina- 
tion was not accepted, would you still hold to 
the preference for the earlier age in place of 
the later age ? — Yes. 

56.000. As regards what you have said 
about the ignorance of Law being exaggerated, 
do you hold the opinion — I look ujion it as 
hearing upon the subject of recruitment — held 
by many Civilians in India that the first few 
years of their experience in which they have 
executive work and also administer I,aw gene- 
rallj'iu most cases .serves them well even when 
they are raised to the Bench ? — It has trained 
them in the habits of procedure, and in the 
habits of trying cases, and that, combined 
with a study of the Civil Law, ought to make 
them fairlj' good Civil Judges. 

50.001. The reason why I ask the question 
is this. Legal experience is the application in 
India mostly of codified Law to certain state- 
ments of facts. Do you or do you not think 
that the magisterial experience and the 
experience gained in Revenue Law does amount 
to a legal training in the application of Law 
to facts ? — I do, certainly. 

56.002. Your scheme of selection would 
practically exclude all students from private 
schools. Private schools in tlie past have 
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pent np, sotnclimes Avitli and sometimes 
OHt the lielp of crammei-s, successful OiviIiaiM. 
Do you not think it would he unfair to exclude 
private schools ? — ^Tlicre may he an appem- 
aiico of iinfainies-s, but as I said Tjefore T do 
not consider so much the schools. 

5G,003. 1 sim not thinking of the schools, 
hut tlie loss of the suitable men gained fi-om 
them ? — One has to risk it. 

56.004. From the point of view of con- 
tinuity of policy in tliis large question, I 
would ask your opinion on two points. _ Tlie 
fii’st is whether you think the continual shifting 
from one policy to another in recruitment does 
not act injuriously ; and the other question is 
whether you think that the present age has 
lasted sul'riciontly long enough to enable ns to 
form a real judgment on the case? — ^The 
present age has lasted, I think, longer than 
any other age ; I mean it is the longest 
period, from something like 185)0 np to tlie 
present day. That is a longer period than 
any other. I helievo you will find that is the 
ea.so. From 1855 to 1859 there was one limit 
of age ; then it was changed again in 1860 ; 
it was changed again in 1867 ; it was changed 
again in 1878 ; it was changed again in 1890, 
so thfit yon will sec the last period is really ' 
the longest we have had. I quite agree it is 
very nnili'sirahle that the policy should he 
coiislautly changed in that way. When the 
iig«‘ was I'educetl in 1860 to 22 it was said 
that 2.'i was the latest age at which Civilians 
ought to go to India. TJiat was the reason 
given, and 1 think that is the opinion which 
seems to have heen generally formed now — 
that that would he the latest ago at which it 
would be wise to send them ont to India for 
the liret time, 'riiereforc one is going hack 
practically to what was decided in that year. 

56.005. Do not constant changes create 
a dislnrhiiig influence? — That undoubtedly 
is the case. 

56.006. You have referred also to the 
increasing .severity of criticism. No doubt 
some of it is perfectly just, but a great deal of 
moderji criticism is not as just as it is severe, 
not only upon the administration of Law, but 
vipon the whole of the administration? — 
Quite so. 

56.007. Just one more question about the 
possihilify of appeals. You have said almost 
evj'iy case about which Iherc could he an 
appeal is aijprsiled against, and not always 
with success. Does that not promote liligious- 
ncss to a great extent in India ? — I am afraid 
the fioverainent cloe.s promote litigiousness 
by allowing n]>pcals so frequently. 

50.008. And the influence is liannfid? — 
la so many eases appeal is allowed. Take, 
for instance, a criminal case. An appeal is 
always allowable, and it is done without any 
cost, without any expense whatever, withoutany 
tnnihle even to flie appellant. AVhy should 
he not _ai»peal ? lie may .succeed. Ho cjin 
only fail ; he lo=es nothing. 1 do not sav, take 
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awaj' the power of appeal. Let it bo, hut still 
at the same time the fact that tlierc is a 
mimher of appeals proves nothing whatever 
except that there is great facility for 
appealing. 

56.009. (Mr. Fisher.) Did you report cases 
in tlie Law Courts? — did in my- day. 

56.010. Did you attach value to that 
experience ? — did. 

56.011. You think that ought to be 
restored ? — Certainly. 

56.012. One question witli regard to the 
period of probation. Witnesses from Oxford 
and Cambridge suggested it might he 
advisable that if a three years’ system of pro- 
bation were adopted there dionld he an 
intermediate examination at the end, let us 
say, of the fourth term ? — I should not object 
to an intermediate examination, hut I do not 
like examinations. Class examinations are 
sill very well, hut formal examinations are not 
good. 

56.013. Do you think a sufficient amount 
of industiy could he exacted from the candi- 
dates without them? — I think so. T should 
say that was a mere detail. 

56.014. My only suggestion was this, that 
I flunk it is very likely that tlie suggestions 
from Oxford and Cambridge will take that 
fonn, that is to say, wc shall have .suggestions 
foi' a preliminary examination covering the firat 
four terms, and suggestions for a final 
examination at the end of f.he tliird year, and 
r was only submitting that it might he nscfiil 
for us if the London Oniversity conld present 
its scheme in that fonn ? — T will take a note 
of that. I do not think there is the slightest 
objection to it. I was not i-aising an)' 
objection to it, 

56.015. I merely pointed ont that that had 
been the suggestion from O-xford and Cam- 
bridge, and I think it would he as well that 
all three Universities slionld go together ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

56.016. (Gliairman.) We may take it that 
you will put that forward to the Uuivei-sity ? 
— Yes, I will mention that at the same time. 

56.017. (fl/r. Sly.) One of the strongest 
reasons for lowering the age limit in 1878 
was that a large preporliou of tlie candidates 
liveil in London, underling insjtniction at the 
London University without any proper sitpcr- 
vision, and tliat the moral efiect was had ? — 
'rixey Avere not under the Ijondou Univeraity 
then because it was not a teacliing Onii'ersity 
in those days. 

50.018. At any rate, they were midergoing 
courees of training in London? — ^TJiey may 
liavo heen, 

56.019. Do you think there is any proba- 
bility^ tliat the system lu'oposed of a three 
yeiu's probation in London may have the same 
dofective resulls ?— 1 do not think so. But T 
thought the main I’cason for lowering the age 
was to ensure that candidates Avent to a 
Univcrsitj'. 
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56.020. It was desired to train tliem at a 
residential University, and the main reason 
for that was the defect of superrision through 
their being scattered in London and else- 
where ? — Perhaps so. I am not sufficiently 
acqnainted with the matter to be able to say. 

56.021. But still you do not think at the 
present time there would be any grave risk 
of moral defects in the candidates if they 
were permitted to imdergo their thi-ee yeais’ 
course of probation in London ? — I think not, 
but still at the same time I should be in 
favoxu-, no matter what Lhiiversity is adopted, 
of the age being lowered. 

56.022. There is one question about the 
legal training which I wish to ask you. 

I believe yon filled tlie office of Judicial 
Commissioner in the Central Provinces ? 
— ^Yes. 

56.023. The principal Court of the Pro- 
vince ? — ^Yes. 

56.024. For how many 5 ’eais ? — Four or 
five years, I suppose — some time about that. 

1 acted at various times. 

56.025. You have refetred to a S 3 ’stem 
under which junior Civilians used to tiy Civil 
cases in the earlier part of their service. 
Tliat system has disappeared at the pi-esent 
time, so that in respect the Civilian of the 
present daj' is much worse trained in Civil 
Law tliaii he was before. Is not that the case ? 
— That is undoubtedly the case. 

56.026. Is it not also the case that whereas 
the Civilian in former years used to undergo 
two years' probation with a substantial course 
in Law, at the present time tlie length of that 
couree is only one j'ear and the insti-uction 
is confined to a few specified Indian codes ? — 
I cannot say exactly what subjects were taken 
at that time in the two j-eara’ courae that was 
enforced as regards Civil Law, but 1 do not 
think thej’ took up much Civil Law in force 
in India. 

56.027. I do not know that it is necessary 
to give the details of the coiii-se, but was it 
not comprehensive ? — I really do not know 
cxactlj'. 

56.028. But in any case the present in- 
struction is limited to one j-ear, or, rather, 
a portion of a j'ear, and to certain spet-ified 
Indian codes ? — Yes. There is just one point 
1 should like to interject, that, supposing a 
considerable amount of Civil Law were taught 
in those years, still the same sj'steni prevails, 
and when the Civilian goes out he does not 
perform civil judicial work. He has nothing 
to do with Civil Law for j'eai-s, and he has 
time to forget it before he begins his work. 

56.029. What 1 wanted to bring out was 
that at the pi'esent time the Civilian goes out 
to India suhstantially less equipped in Law 
than he did under die sj-stem of two .vears’ 
probation? — I suppose that may be so. Of 
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course I cannot speak from experience, but 
I think that may be presumed. 

56.030. From j*our experience of the 
necessities of Indian Law in the career of the 
Civil Service, can you tell us whether the 
course of reading and examination which is 
prescribed for a barrister would be prefer- 
able to that which would be provided Iw the 
London University- or not ? — I do not think it 
would be preferable. 

56.031. At the same time you have to 
consider, as you know, in India tlie prestige, 
shall we call it, that attaches to the Civilian 
who has passed the Bar examinations. Yoti 
would be prepared to forego that ? — Wlio 
feels the prestige ? I do not know that there 
is am- prestige attaching to it in the Service 
itself. 

56.032. In such a case the Judge has prac- 
tically the same legal equipment as the Bar, 
has he not ? — Yes, but I do not know that 
that is altogether an advantage. 

56.033. Now to turn to another subject ; 
in recent j-eai-s you have had a fair proportion 
of the successful candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service pass through your liands ? — 
Yes, I have had a certain number. 

56,1)34. Can you give u« any indication 
of the reasons which have'led those candidates 
to select the Indian Civil Service as a career 'f 
We have received evidence, for instance, to 
the effect that the Home Civil Service is more 
popular at the present time than the Indian 
Civil Service — that the higher men elect the 
Home Civil Service? — Ves, I think so, un- 
doubtedly-. 

56.035. Can 3-011 tell ns, from your know- 
ledge of the candidates who have sclectetl 
India, yvhat their reasons are for going to 
India ? — I think a large number of tliose 
yy-ho have selected India yvould, if they had 
had the opportunity-, hay-e selected the Home 
Ciy-il Service. 

56.036. Is it j-our experience that several 
of the candidates yy-lio at present are going 
into the Indian Civil Service have no real 
desire for a career in India yy-hatever? — It 
is certainly. 

.56,037. What proportion is that ? — I yvill 
not say a large pixqiortion ; a man yvould 
hesitate to say- that. But I can cerlainly 
sxieak from exi)erience on the mattei-, as I 
hay-c a case in mind at the pre-ent mumont 
which enables me to saj- positively that there 
are cases of that kind. 

56,038. Can y-ou tell me yy-hy- there is this 
preference for service at home over the 
Indian Civil Service ? — Jlcn get acctistomed 
to English yy-ays ; they do not yvish to lose 
English society- ; they- have enjoy-ed life in 
England ; they do not yvish to expatriate 
themselves ! I think those are the main 
reasons. 

.10,03!). Have the iinnttainl prosijects of the 
Sei-y-ice any- bearing on the question or not ? 
— They ought to ha-.-e perhaps, but I do not 
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think they have largely. Tliere I speak with 
a certain amount of hesitation, but still i rio 

not think so. . , , - x 

30,010. Do you think tliat an improi^nent 
in thc’financiarprospects of the Service upuld 
have any effect in attracting better candidates 
or not?— I doubt it if the age limit remains 
unaltered. - • x 

50,04:1. There is one other point in that 
connection. Gan you tell us whether anj of 
the cxindidatcs in tlie Indian Cii-il Service are 
attracted by the specific possibility of a legal 
career as a J udge ? — I think not. 

.36,042. If the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Sendee were abolished, would it 
have any great effect upon the attractions of 
the Service to particular candidates? — ^1 do 
not think it would. 


serious way than a man of 25 — ^mistakes of 
common sense ? — I do not think so. 

56.049. You do not think that a man of 
25 will understand how to get on until people 
and that kind of thing better than a man of 
22? — ^No. I think a man of 22 would be 
more modest and walk carefully. 

56.050. You have mentioned the Public 
Works Department of India as an instance 
where open comjietition has been given up 
and a Selection Board has come into existence. 
Have you heard the complaint that the men 
who go out now to the Public Worlcs Depart- 
ment are, as a class, not so good as they used to 
be ? — ^No, but I think it is veiy possible. It 
is not a question, however, I should say of 
competition, but another question altogedier. 

56.051. That exactly illustrates the whole 


56.043. A suggestion has been made to us 
that at certain times duiing his service in 
India, a Civilian should he permitted to come 
home and spend a portion of his furlough on 
u-hat is termed “ study leave ” in order to study 
certain subjects that are of considerable use 
to liim in liis career. Do j'ou tliink that is a 
desirable system ? — I am very doubtful that 
it would he so. 

56.044. For instance, in your written 
answer you give a substantial list of coiubcs 
of study that are given in Economics. 
'I’liero are several of those that have a distinct 
bearing upon tlie work of the Indian Ciinlian. 
Do j'oii think that, just as study leave 
has been introduced by other Services, it 
would bo a desirable thing for men in the 
Indian Civil Service ? — I tbinlt it might be so, 
but I honestly say it is not a matter I have 
considered very deeply. I would not confine 
it merely to a question of Law; you have 
mentioned Economics and things of that kind. 

56.045. There are many otlier subjects ? — 
There are many otlier subjects which I think 
,nro of much more importance. I may say 
generally on the subject of Law, which has 
been refereed to more tlian once, that passing 
the Bar examination is considered by many 
as a matter of comparatively little importance. 
The subsequent study in a barrister’s ebambere 
for a year or more, is looked upon as the 
essential and the most iiuportant thing of all. 
TJierefore merely studying the Law and passing 
the Bar examination would prove nothing at 
all and would be of very little advantage. 
To permit a Civilian to come home and stud}' 
in order to pass the Bar examination or take 
Law lectures would, 1 think, be of very little 
advantage. 

5G,04C. {Mr. Golfhalo.) Your own ex- 
pcrioncc of India is 20 years old now ? — Yes. 

:'iG,047. You are no doubt aware that great 
changes have taken place in India since your 
time ? — am aware of it. 

56,048. Do you not think that a man of 
the age of 22 going out to India in these days, 
invesicA with large xiowera, is more likely to 
make mistakes which might be liurtful in a 


point at issue. There was a system of com- 
petition, and a certain class of men went out 
under it. In place of that system of competi- 
tion selection has been, subs'tituted, and the 
complaint that one hears is that the men that 
go out under it are not, as a class, as good as 
the men that went out before ? — ^Because they 
go out untrained. The old men went out after 
tlmee years’ training by persons acquainted 
■with Indian Engineering. They •were trained 
in ways which were appropriate to India; they 
leamed things in that way. They -went out 
ready to take part in the work. The men who 
go out now have a College certificate that they 
have passed Engineering and that they have 
been at some works. They go out with an 
excellent certificate, and after *three or four 
years’ experience in India they will tm-n out 
very valuable pereons, hut when they firat go 
out they must he a disappointment. 

56.052. I mentioned it only to point out 
die drawbacks that are inseparable from a 
sj'stem of selection ? — When you -want trained 
men. 

56.053. Just one more question about tlie 
probationers at your University at present. 
Is there a minimum number of lectures that 
a man must attend at present during his 
year ? — There is a minimum number, hut 
they are supposed to attend practically all 
the lectures, and the University would see that 
they either attended the lectures or are 
acquiring sufficient knowledge. 

56.054. Sir Alun-ay Hatmnick put it to you 
that a man does practically just what he likes ; 
he may attend or he may not attend ? — 1 
-denied that ; Isaid that was a mistake. I said 

they would liave to account for their absence. 

56.055. If the explanation is not satis- 
factory, IS there any penalty attached? In 
what way do you preserve discipline? — We 
report it .to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
klay 1 just say that a_ quarterly report is sent 
in to the Civil Service Commissioners with 
regard to the attendance and conduct of all 
students who are attached to the College. 

56.056. Is that taken into account in 
noeiaing finally who go out in India ? — That 
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I cannot tell you ; I haxe notliing to do until 
it, but it is sent to the Civil Seivice Com- 
missioners, and that is the penalti' u'liich 
•would he attached for non-attendance. 

56.057. {Mr. Chaiibal.) May I take it that, 
had it not been for your feeling that a Civilian 
■who goes out to India now is, on account of 
his higher age, not capable of assimilating •with 
the people there 3-ou would not have recom- 
mended the lower age ? — would recommend 
the lower age under anj' circumstances. 

56.058. You recommend tlie age being 
brought down now because of your feeling 
that the Civilian who goes out to India is not 
capable of assimilating with the people as well 
as he would be at the age of 22 ? — Quite so. 

56.059. And that is the sole reason which 
makes yon recommend the lower age ? — Yes. 

56.060. I suppose you also hold the 
opinion tliat those Civilians who went ont at 
the earlier age limit when the examination 
was at 17—19, assimilated more with the 
people ? — I do. 

56.061. With regard to this question of 
assimilation, whose opinion is to carrj’^ value, 
the opinion of the man who has got to 
assimilate, or the opinion of those with whom 
he has got to assimilate ? — It is very ditRcult for 
me to say whose opinion. You must say 
whether the tiling exists or not. 

56.062. One other question and 1 will not 
pui'sue the subject more. Have you heard 
complaints since you retired in 1894 that the 
men, who have been going out to India aft^ 
yon, did not assimilate with the people, did 
not mix with the people, did not try to 
understand tliein ? — No. What I have heard is 
this. I find that the men who have gone out 
since my time have not taken to India in the 
way that the former men did, and I conclude 
from that tliey have not accustomed them- 
selves to it. Thej’^ do not like the countrj’- or 
the people in the way that we used to do in 
my daj's. That is the only way in which I can 
form an opinion. Not having been to India 
since, I am not able to say what exists there. 

56.063. That is yom- opinion, I gather, from 
j-our conversations with them ? — Yes. 

56.064. But you have had no opportunity of 
jud^ng of the opinions of the Indians them- 
selves ? — 1 have not. 

56.065. (Lo?'d Ronaldsliay.) There is just 
one question I want to ask j-ou arising out of 

The Eev. Dr. W. A. Heakd, el.d. 

Written ansicers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

56,074. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Ci'i'il Service 
should he lowered, so as to secure boj's at the 
sdiool-leaving’ age. What is yom- opinion on 
this suggestion ? — ^I am of opinion that it 
would not be desimble to reduce the age of 
candidates for the Indian Cidl Service to_ tJie 
age of 19. ilj- opinion is formed on consider- 
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an answer yon gave to the Chaimiau. You 
told him there would be no diflicnhy in 
arranging for an examination which would 
carry with it a degi-ee and at the same time 
determine the order of merit of tlic i'>ro- 
bationers. Is that so ? — Yes, I said that. 

56,006. By whom would such an e.xamina- 
tion be set ? — I presmne it would be b\' those 
bj- whom the student was taught. 

56,067. And marked by them ? — Yes, and 
marked by them. You would have to entrust ‘ 
them with it. 

56,063. You must remember \-ou arc not 
dealing with one University onlj* ; you maj- 
be dealing with three or foiu- ? — Quito. 

56,069. Under those circimtstances liow do 
j'Cni suggest that one examination common to 
four Universities should beset? — The question 
put to me referred mci-ely to one University, 
at least to the students at one University. 1 
quite admit it would be a diUlcuIty, uuquoa- 
tionablj’’, if the students went to different 
Universities, ns it is perhaps desirable that 
tliej' should do. But I should just like to 
remark that the position of the Civilian on the 
general list is a matter of coiuparativclj- small 
importance. What is of imporiance to him 
is his position on the list of his own Province, 
and that always has been tlie case. 

56,07U. The suggestion has been made 
tliat a man’s position should depend vei-j- 
much more largely upon the result of the 
final e.xaniinalion in future tlinu it does at 
present. Under those circumstances surcly 
the position which he occupied in the final 
examination woidil be of considerable import- 
ance to him ? — It certainly would be of import- 
ance to him, hut 1 think the importanco of it is 
considerably exaggerated. 

56.071. Quite apart fi-oiii whether his iilacc 
on the list maj' be of more or less importance 
to him, we have still got to deal with the 
dilficultj- of setting one e.xaminatiou which 
is common to three or four Universities. Can 
j'ou give us anj' advice as to how that could 
best lie done ?■ — It is very dilUcult 1 admit. 

56.072. Do you think it is practicable ? — 
I do not think it is practicable. I do not see 
how it conld be practicable. 

56.073. If j-oii do not think it is practicable, 
that finishes it ?— I hardlj' see how it could bo 
practicable. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

, Headmaster, Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
ation of the Service itself, and partlj- in icgaril 
to the interests of schools. 

1 think that the lower age is too much in 
favour of precocity. There are certainly boj-s 
whose earlj- development is rapid ; their 
linguistic or scientific attainment is at that age 
beyond the average, and under anj- system of 
selection which is dependent upon examination 
marks, this quickness receives recognition 
beyond its real worth. I consider that hoys at 
19 are not mature enough to give suflicicnl 
indication of the intellectual qualities required 
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for such I’csponsiblo service. I do iiot say that 
it Is iiupo^siblo to detect tlic riglit Ivincl oi 
T)i-oini8e, hut it is difficult to do so when thei-e 
!iie ft voiy hn-gG nuinborof caudirlates aii<l the 
total work of ft windidute is not subniittod to 
any single judge. A mere aggregate of marks 
docs at this age bring out, I am speaking 
generally, the best man. 

In i-espect of schools I rather deprecate the 
rctiuii to the lower age. The Indian Civil 
iServico fixes a boy’s cai'eer for life. It is 
regarded as a great iwize. Schools will be 
expected to do their utmost to secure success, 
that is, as things at present are, to secure the 
largest total of marks. I do not believe that 
this is tlie true mctliod of education ; on tlie 
other hand it is, intellectually, demoralising 
botli to the teacher and the taught. It 
becomes a system of indiiddual preparation, 
the candidate to a considerable extent loses 
the advantage of ivoiking with his fellows. 
1 have always regarded the intellectual 
influence of pupil upon pupil in a Sixth Fomi 
as very valuable and beneficial ; he is not 
encouraged to take up any subject for which 
he has not special aptitude, and he looks at all 
knowledge fi-om the examination jioint of view. 

Under the pi'eseiit system, in which the 
asiiirants for the Indian Civil Service take the 
regular education of the school without over- 
specialisation and die • Univeraity course 
intervenes licfore the examination is faced, I 
believe we get a much better educated man, 
broader and more intelleotnal, than we arc 
likely to do if we revert to the old method of 
early selection. 

56.075. Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering die age limit is accepted, what limits 
would you prefer? — ^I am supposing that two 
opportunities of competing would be given, 
and that the age would lie from 17 to 10. 
What I have said tells moi-e on the younger 
age. 

56.076. What should be the character 
of an open competitive examination designed 
for hoys of school-leaving age ? In particular : 
(«) should the examination ai>proximale to 
the svbolarahip examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; (6) shoidd the examination con- 
tain a mimber of subjects aU optional, the 
only limitation to the candidate's freedom of 
choice being contained in the provision that 
the maximum nninher of marks which can he 
obtained from the subjects chosen shall not 
ex<-ccd a_ specified amount ; (c) should flic 
examination''^ consi.st of some cominilsoi'y and 
some oiitional subjects ; and (rfj should the 
examination be one in which the options are 
classified in^oups according to their affinities, 
and the candidate’s liberty of choice is confined 
to selecting a cei'tain group? — It would be 
desirable fliat the examination should be 
adapted to the main lines of organisation in 
schools, Clas.sicnl, Modern, Scientific. I tliinfc 
that all cauditlates sbonld take up Hisfoz-v. 
(ii) J'he scb olar sliip examinations, especiallv 

* A ••1‘ccifnfn of an uxitruin.'itiori w.iji cncIo^uTwVr 


at Oxford, seem to me excellent — ^not merelr 
in the stjde and compass of the paijera, but in 
the of not necessarily awarding 

scholarslii25s on the mere aggi’egate of marks, 
(fi) I should be inclined to make History a 
compulsory subject, and to attach much 
weight not merely in a compulsoiy essay or 
essays, but in all papere, to literary form, 
(e) I do not recommend — ^in an e.xamiiiatiou 
dependent upon marks — ^unrestricted fi-eodom 
in the choice of subjects. The predxicliveiiess 
of die subject in the way of marks becomes 
the principle of choice, (d) I should prefei- 
that candidates should be obliged to take two 
or tlireo subjects in a particular grouii with 
the libertj’’ of adding one or two subjects 
outside that gi’oup. A literaiy candidate may 
well take some form of Science. 

56.077. What regulations would you 
suggest so as to ensure tliat the candidates 
had followed a school coiiree and had not been 
prepared by a crammer? — I think candidates 
might be recpiired to make a return of the 
couree of study they have followed during the 
three j'ears preceding the examination. 

56.078. To what extent could a rigorous 
lest of character and a scrutiny of the sdiool 
record be combined with a competitive 
e,xamination ? — I do not tlxink iJiat a scrutiny 
of the school marks, &c., would be anything 
but fallacious, as standards vary much, and 
TOiy in the same school from year to year. 
With reference to character I do not see how 
we could make considerations of this kind 
available for competitive purposes. A boy 
who has been an able head of a school or 
house possesses qualities of great value for 
tlie Indian Civil Sendee, but there are many 
candidates who do not come from public 
schools, and tlie conditions vary in different 
schools. 

56.079. Are you ol opinion tliat the 
accuracy of tlie result of an examination, as 
a test of intellectual promise, is affected 
by the number of candidates who appear for 
it? — If so, do you anticipate that an examina- 
tion at the age suggested will be exposed to 
a danger of tins kind, and how would you 
obviate this, should tlie case arise ? — I have 
little doubt that the tendency in examinations, 
when there are a large number of candidates, 
is to ignore promise and look only at per- 
foimance. This is specially true when the 
candidates are young. The candidate who 
“ adds up well ” is not always the ablest 
candidate. I tliink the danger is less in the 
case of those who are older, in whom 
immaturity is rightly counted a defect. I 
should prefer a preliminaiy' examination on 
which perhaps two-thirds of tlie candidates 
would be rejected and a more cai'eful e.xamina- 
tion of the surviving third than is possible 
with _the_ lai’gest number. In tlie further 
examination 1 believe division into classes, 
fiist, second, third in each subject, would bo 
better than a strict allocation of marks, and 
that the final selection should be made by 
reference to this evidence of general quality. 
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56.080. ' (Ghnirman.) Yon are the Head- 
master of Fettes College, Edinburgh? — Yes. 

56.081. You state in j-onr wi'itten answere 
tliatyou do not favour the scheme for reducing 
the age of the competitive examination to the 
school-leaving age. Is your objection to it 
that you do not want your boys to be entering 
for a competitive examination just before their 
departm'e from school ? — do not want the 
general education of the school to be inter- 
rupted, because the course of education given 
at the school is the best for training a boy’s 
faculties. IVhere you have to put in examina- 
tions wliich weigh so enormously with parents, 
particularly in Scotland, where the competition 
instinct is very strong, 1 am afraid the general 
education would not be as good. 

56.082. I see that you express approval of 
the scholarship examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge ? — I think they are very good 
indeed, especially at Oxford. 

56,08.3. Do inan5- of your boys succeed in 
those examinations ? — Yea, we took eight 
scholarships last year. 

56,084:. Do you find that that unduly 
interrupts the school courae ? — The examina- 
tion is really an outcome of the school couitse ; 
there is no special preparation for it. 

56.085. If an Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion could be framed somewhat on those lines, 
1 suppose it would not disturb your school 
course any more than the scholarship examina- 
tions do ? — ^No, if it could possibly be done. 
The University sjiecialises in Classics, for 
instance. That could never be done I imagine 
in such a general examination as the Indian 
Civil Service examination. 

56.086. How manj’- boys have passed of 
recent 3'ears into the Indian Civil Service from 
Fettes ? — Thej’ do not proceed straight from 
us ; the man comes from (Jxford or Cambridge. 
I regi-et that I have not sent j'ou in a return. 
The last head of the school got in fi-oin Oxford 
last j'ear. He did not get in veiy high ; I do 
not suppose it could be expected, but I call 
him a highlj’ educated man. He took a 
scholarship at Oxford ; then he took two lirot 
classes, and proceeded the next week into t^ie 
Civil Service. 1 c.all that a very well educated 
boj-. He has not been crammed in anj* respect 
whatever. 

56.087. How manj- boj's eveiy j-ear go up 
for tlie Civil Service examination who have 
been educated at j-our school ? — Not so many, 
1 think, as before. A veiy large number of 
boys at Fettes have been diverted to Egypt. 
IVc have got almost a connection there. It 
grows ven' largely through the infiuence of 
the fellow who went first, James Curry, the 
head of Gordon College, who had a whole trail 
after him. 

56.088. Would you saj' that your Si.xth 
Form standard comes uji to that of the old 
English public schools? — Yes, 1 think cpiite 
so. Our examiner last yeai", Professor Hardj', 


who had just been examining at Winchester, 
compared us verj* favotirable with them. 

50.089. You have the school examination 
established, I suppose ? — Yes, we take it under 
a modified form. We take the certificate by 
snbjects. What the\* call a certificate is but a 
group of subjects, and it does not suit us vety 
well. Tliat examination is realb* more for the 
great daj' schools, which are charged with a 
boj-’s education from the age of 7 to 18, but 
in a school like ours we practically have 
the direction of the boj''s education for only 
four j'ears. Taking the average thej' do not 
come to tis till thej- are 14. 

06. 090. .Ind leave on flic average at about 
IS?— IS or 19. 

56.091. Your school entirely corresponds 
in that waj' with the English public school ? 
— Practically so, j-es. 

56.092. The school-leaving certificate is 
universal now in Scotland, is it not ? — Yes. 

56.093. Only \-ou say it is taken in some 
inotlified forms in your scliool compared with 
that instituted in sei-ondaiy schools? — Yes. 

56.094. But 1 suppose as a test it corres- 
ponds ? — We do not worlc towanls it at all ; 
we take it on tht> wa.v. We do not direct the 
education of the school simply to the certi- 
ficate. The certificate is not of a vciy high 
standard, though it covers a great (leal of 
ground. It is a very gooil certificate indeed 
for its purpose, but it does not ipiite suit us. 

56.095. Do a great manj' of your boys go 
to Oxford and Cambridge ? ~ Ves, a fair 
number of boys who cannot alTord to go 
unless thej' get Bclu>larshii>s. They move t>n 
to Edinburgh University as a rule. 

56,090. You sec considerable difiicultj- in 
putting a character test into practical opera- 
tion? Will you explain?— I see very great 
difficulty. There is an enormous dilTerence 
between an optimistic master and a jiessimistic 
master, and they both exist. I would not 
take their judgment ; 1 would only take the 
judgment of the headmaster. The conditions 
of schools vary so much. You liave tlie whole 
perfect system at one school, and nothing of 
it at another. 

56.097. Would you like to sec in an 
examination something other than the intel- 
lectual test ? — I shoxdrl very inucli like to see 
it if I thought it practicable. If I saw any 
way of doing it I should very much like to 
have it. 

56.098. But as things are, j-ou would leave 
it as it is ? — 1 am afraid that is the only thing 
we can do, to leave it 11s it is, as far as 1 can 
see. 

56.099. You say : “1 sliould prefer a pre- 
“ liminai'j" e.xainination on whioli pjerhaps 
“ two-thirds of the candidates would be 
“ rejected, awl a more careful exaiiiiiintion 
“ of the surviving third than is r,o=sible 
“ with the larger number.” Will j-oii 
elnhorate this? — 1 think there is a very largo 
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nmuljer of ivhat T call mark-making toys ivlio, 
in mv opinion, arc not the test. I notice tlial 
at the O-xford scliolarsliip e.xainination they 
often cli.ccovor a fellow of real ability, who in 
onr school list is perhaps below a boy who 
gets liighcr marks. 

50,100. AVhere you actually test it by 
marks? — Yes. 1 think it is specially ti-uc of 
the Seofeh boy. He develops and becomes a 
verv mature fellow in lime. Wlien 1 was 
master at Westminster I think the boys’ 
progress was quicker as young boys, but 1 do 
not say that the final outcome was as good. 

.ICilOl. I understand yon to suggest that 
your selective iirocess would tiike^ tlic form 
of .a preliminary examination prior to the 
competitive examination ? — Yes. 

5f),102. And that the prcliminaiy exami- 
nation wouhl have no marks attached to it, 
but would be framed more on the lines of the 
Ibiivci'sity scholarship ? — Yes ; I do not mind 
th<> marking. I only want something he 3 -ond 
tlif marking examination. 1 suggest thej' 
should mark these preliminary examinations. 
l''or the final test of real ability amongst the 
selected eamlidutes I should prefer sometliing 

els(-. 

5(!,l(l3. You wouhl mark for the pi-c- 
liininur.v? — Yes. 

.50.11)4. So that that would really be tho 
competitive examination, would it not? — It 
would be a competitive examination, but still 
it would not tell ; it would not give the final 
jilaee. 

50,105. Supposing there were a couple of 
hundred canditlates for one hundred vacancies, 
j-oii would place the -whole lot according to 
their marks, and let them go on to the next 
examination? — Yes, goon to the next exami- 
nation. I would take, sa.v, the first 50, or 
whatever it is on the marking system, and 
thou I would have another examination in 
which 1 would prefer to see them distinguished 
into classes. If is verv dillicult indeed to 
estimate in marks in the higher subjects. In 
a question, for instance, like Philosophy it is 
veiy dinicull to assess the difTcrence between 
one candidate and another in marks. 

5fi,lOG. Would not j-our suggestion impose 
a heavy task on the candidate, having two 
examinations running fairlj* close to each 
other? — Yes. it woidd. I was thinking rather 
of getting the host men for India. I laiow it 
would i>ui a verj’ considerable .strain on them. 

50,107. Ami the examinations would follow 
mflicr quickly on each oilier, xvould they not? 
— Yes, tlicj' would. 

oG.lOS. (Lorv/ Tfomiltlshaii.) How many 
biiys have %‘Ou at yoiu‘ school ? — 220. 

50,101). And Ihej' leave at the age of IS or 
19? — TJic}’ ino,stly leave at 19. 

50 . 110 ! Ilo tliey take the scholarships of 
which j-oii s])okc without aiiy further eaiica- 
tiim; do they take them direct from j-oiir 
scl 1 n. 1 l ? — 'riiey take them in the ordiiiarv- 
course of instruction in the Sixtli Form. 

50.111. Thej' do not find if neco.ssarj- to 
spend any time with the crammer before they 
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go in for the examination ? — No, we would 
not allow a boy to do that under anj- con- 
sideration. 

56.112. Youi" school, I understand, corre- 
sponds I’eallj' to the English ijublic school f — 
Yes. 

56.113. And differs from the ordinary 
sccondarj' school in Scotland ? — Yes. In the 
ordinary da 3 ’ schools the ho 3 -s leave much 
earlier. 

56.114. The cui-rioulmn Is rather different 
too, I suppose ? — ^Yes, it is. 

56.115. That being so, in the event of the 
age limit for the examination being reduced, 
your pupils should he able to compete against 
English bo 3 's just ns sucoessfu]l 3 ’ as they do 
now? — tliink they would. It might he to 
the advantage of tire school, but it did not 
seem to me tbat that was the right wa 3 ’- of 
answering the question. 

56.116. Can 3 'Ou tell me if there are 1113113 - 
schools of the same class in Scotland ? — dnl 3 ' 
about fivu, I think. T speak with some hesi- 
tation, because I reall 3 - do not know x-ery 
much about the schools. A great number of 
able bo 3’8 go to Edinburgh Universit 3 ' between 
that and their Oxford career. 

50.117. At an 3 'rate, so far as regards those 
four or five scliools, or rvhatever the number 
may be, a reduction in the age limit of tine 
examination would not prejudice a Scotch 
hoy’s chance ? — Not in those particular scliools. 

56.118. I say as far as those four or live 
schools are concerned ? — ^Yes. 

56.119. Do 3 *ou agree with what we have 
been told, that aptirt from these schools, 
which ore- more like English schools in 
Scotland, if the age limit 9 ! tiie examination 
were reduced to 18-19 it would praotica]l 3 ' 
exclude Scotland as a source of supply for the 
Indian Civil Seiwice ? — I think it would 
exclude Scotland altogethei-. 

56.120. Except for those four or five 
schools ?-— -Except for those four or five schools 
of a special ty-pe. 

56.121. (Gliairnwn.) Do 3113 - of 3 'our hoi's 
go to Edinburgh Univei-sit 3 ’’ prior to going 
to Oxfoi'd and Cambridge ? — For special pur- 
I>oses. They, perhaps, are going to he Scotch 
miiii-sters or doctors. A great number of bb 3 's 
go/into the ^Medical School. 

56.122. And then go on to Oxford and 
Cambridge ? — No, theA- do not go on. 

o0,123. Those who go to Oxford and 
Cambridge go direct from tiie school ? — ^Yes. 

56,124. {Sir Theodore Morison.') 1 think 
yon said just now, in answer to Lord Eonald- 
sliai', that the ordinaiy da 3 ' secondaiy school 
in Scotland would not have a chance ol com- 
peting in these _ examiiiation.s ; 3-011 thought 
tlici- would he wiped out. Ma 3 - I ask whether. 
3 -ou thought .so because 3 'ou contemplate an 
^amiiiatioii in which schools like Winchester, 
Eton, and Ilnrrow would compete very siic- 
cess£ull 3 -, against whom 3 -onr bo 3 -s, of course, 
would also compete ? — Yes. I was thinking 
of an examination xer^ similar to wliat wc 
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have got now. 0£ course if it was altered it 
would be a different thing. 

56.125. Surely it woidd follow, then, that 
not only the day schools in Scotland would 
be wiped out, but a large number of secondary 
schools established by the county councils 
in this country would also be rviped orrt ? — 
They would have no chance, 1 think. 

56.126. It seems to me you have a defirrite 
conception of the kind of examinatiorr which 
would then be instituted. You coir template 
that it would be an examination similar to 
the scholar-ship examination at Oxford, which 
was devised to get a pari:icular type of boy 
and encourage a particular type of school. 
Your answer seems to be fi-amed upon that 
underetanding, does it irot ? — With regard to 
the alteration of the examination, that is to 
say, supposirrg it was of qrrite a different 
class, I doubt whether it is of a sufficiently 
high standard. I do not think j'ou could set 
a common examination in Scotland to include 
all the sdrools of a sufficiently high standard 
to really fiird orrt the able scholars. 

56.127. A cornuron examination is clearly 
a difficulty, but I suppose it riright be possible 
to have alternative groups, one of which 
would suit Fettes and Winchester, and 
another of whidr might suit the ordinary day 
sdrool in Scotland ? — tliink so far as the boys 
at the day schools are concerned — I speak 
with great hesitation again because I was not 
educated in Scotland, and our school is rather 
of a different type — hoys leave earlier than 
our boys do. I think hoys, as a rule, do not 
stay at the day school as long as they naturally 
would do with us. Boys come to us at 14 and 
they stay at least four years. The day schools 
as far as I krrorv have a large preparatory 
department of 600 or 700 boys, and a r-ery 
large number of tlrerrr do not reinairr, so that 
the high standard that carr he got at a school 
where tire nrajority are 18 or 19 is not 
attaiirahle. 

56.128. If they cairnot attain to the 
standard of tire good hoy of 19, whatever the 
subject may he, obviously they cannot com- 
pete. It is only on dre under-standing that 
there is a good trrrtrrher of hoys who stay oir 
tlrer-e for- a complete educatioir on the modern 
side. Would they have arry chance of 
competing at all ? - — The schools would 
prohalrly have to he reorganised. Y'ou must 
have a particular type of master as well. 

56.129. Would you rrrind giving rrre, as 
briefly as possible, a short oirtline of tire kind 
of examination that rrottld suit the clas.sical 
hoy irt Fettes. You would have Greek and 
Latin in dre first place, would you not ? — ^Yes. 

56.130. Irri-ludirrg passages of rrrrseeir prose 
and verse ? — Yes. 

56.131 . Latin prose ? — ^Yes, all forms of 
Greek and Latin prose. . 

56.132. Verse? — Y^es. 

56.133. Yott would have ver-sc too? — We 
do have it as a irratter of fact. 
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56,134. Arrd you worth! like ro ^ce ii 
i-etained ? — I sltortld for hoys such as we got 
— I do not say rrtriversally. 

.58,13,5. Would yorr iirchtile Gi-oek and 
Roman History ? — Yes, certairrly. 

56.136. What do youwarrt to add to that ? 
Would your pirre classical boy do an Ihigli^h 
paper- ? — Certairrly. 

56.137. An English and general paper? — 
Yes. just as they do at the Uirivei-sity. an 
essay anti a general paper, to wliich 1 .shtailfl 
attach great importairee. 

56.138. Is that enougli ? — 1 think that is 
the educatiorr on which hoys get their scholar- 
ships. 

.56,139. Would you have a Gi-anmrar and 
Philology paper separate ? — Xo, 1 do not 
think so. 

56,140. Yorr woitld not like to liavo it?- 
1 dt) not thirrk it is very educative for the 
majority of boys. 

.56,141. You would not like to dis-oeiate 
it from the text ? — Xo. 

.5(5,142. I understand that thiswoiihl cover 
what you want, the translation of unseen 
ver-se and prose — the linguistic slmly of I,alin 
and Greek ? — Yes. ( )f coui'se tlic stylo of 
English trairslatiou should he veiy earefnlly 
coirsidered. 

56,143. Elegance of translation? — Yes. 

56,14-1. Is there anything cKc with i-egard 
to the classical knowledge which you worth! 
add besides History — books on (ireeU and 
Roman literature ? — I shorrld make the ques- 
tions sttclr as to find out whether the buy had 
read them. I shorrld ask him for estimates as 
to anything he had read. I tliink it is a 
most excellent thing for a fellow to he asked 
for his own personal estimate of Nliakcspeare, 
for example. You c-orild find out a great 
deal fi-om him in that way. We always 
suppose that there is a good deal of reading 
over and above what he has read in the form 
room. The hoy wlio does not read more than 
what he ought to do iir the form room is 
not a good soholai-ship candidate at Oxford. 

56.145. Jt rather alarms me to licai- you 
say that a boy should veail Shakespeare and 
give his personal estimate of it. Do you 
contemplate that lie should have to study his 
Coleridge also ? — I think a bor- of l!) ought 
to kirow something about it, and say why lie 
admires it or why lie does not. 

56.146. Would j-ou desire him to read 
books on the subject of why other jicojdo 
have admired it ? — X'o. 

56.147. That is the danger of all litera- 
ture ? — ft is. It is very difficult, but, at the 
same time, a general paper can find out a 
good deal, I think. 

56.148. You confine that to tlio general 
paper? — ^I think so. 

50.149. What proportion of the boys in 
your Sixth Form would that mnel ? Is tlicrc :i 
class in your school that would ho met by it? 
— ^Yes, the better boys an- all working up to 
it. Hy own Fonii, the Upper Sixth, which has 
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13 lioys ill it, is aiming at a Univoi-sity cihi- 
witioii. As a rule mo flo not put a lioy into 
the I'lijiei' Sislli M'lio is CLualifyingroriledicine. 
lie need not carry on liis classical education 
r,o far. We imt him into the Loivcr Sixth, 
where he gets a good deal of Science and so- 
on; but if he is going uj) as a Dnivereity 
eaiididate ivo put liini into the Uiiiier Sixtli, 
and that is the i-oni-so ho gets. 

,5(i,l50. AVould you ivaat the examination 
to be sncli that it ivould be open to 3 -our 
Ia>ivci' Si.xth Form boj’s, who are taking a 
certain amount of classical, and who oi-e 
stronger upon the mathematical and science 
side ? — 1 should distinetlj' have some arrange- 
ments lor llalhcmatics. 

50,151. Clearly ^fatliematica must be I'c- 
presented ? — Quite so, but not as a compulsory 
subject. 

.56,152. Yon would have to have an option, 
alternatives, besides ? — Yes. 

56.153. I)o you want also to have modern 
European language.s recognised as an option ? 
—Yes. 

56.154. You do? — Distinetlj' yes. 

56.155. How would you value them against 
this couroo which you liavc in Classics? — ^It 
depends upon whether the boy has had a 
preliminary classical training up to a certain 
stage, hceauso I find that boys get a better 
hold of modern Inngutiges who have had some 
classical training than hoys who approach 
them without any kind of classical traiiring 
at all. 

50.156. So that if you devise si modern 
Iniignagc coui-sc which would be an alterna- 
tive gi-oup to tliis, I suppose it would contain 
l^tiu and Greek up to a loiver standard, and 
French and Gennsm in addition ? — Yes, alwaj-n 
Jjulin, 1 think. \Ve must have tliat. Every 
boy in the school learns Latin. 

56.157. So tliat you think you could gain 
a reasonable equivalent to this advanced 
study of the Classics on the modei'n side if 
you weighted it with Latin ? — Yes, but the 
modern side does not command the best 
material as a rnle. 

56.158. Teaelioi-s or boys ? — Boys. 
Amongst the teachers we have practically tJie 
same standard in both. I do not think if 
would be taken with ns. It is quite easy to 
devise an cxainination. 

50,1:59. Do you think you could devise a 
eoume of modern studies which ivould bo a 
fair equivalent, intellectually, in diflicnlty of 
attainment to this classical coni'se wliieli you 
have sketched to ns? — Yes, if it was not ex- 
clusively modem. I think j'ou must have 
lAitin and Engli.eb and History. 

56,1 (i(.i. Yoin; modem Inngnages coni'se 
would be rather wide then ? — I’es. 

56,101. French, German, Latin, and Eng- 
lish would be common to eveiybody '? — Yi^s, 
i>6,lG2. And Histoiy V — Yes, especially the 
Idstoiy in refcronco to the langauge.s taken «p. 
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56.163. So tliat it would be German and. 
German history and • French and French 
history ? — Y’es. 

56.164. Do you think there would have to 
be any other additions, for instance, tlie stiidy 
of French litoj-ature ? — French literature, ex- 
cluding what yon were mentioning ; reading 
up hooks about litcralnre, whieli is flie most 
demoralising process. 

56.165. The only way in which j-oii could 
stiffen up the Fi'encli and German would ho 
to make the course of reading mncli wider ? — 
Yes, and to insist upon Lfitin, I think. 

56.166. Do you know whether there is any 

school w’hich is capable of offering tliat. If 
you make the modern side a real equivalent 
to the classical, is tliere any school that you 
know of which teaches it? — 1 think many 
headmastei's have had pious w'ishes to do it, 
but have never succeeded. There is a much 
greater -attraction for a clever boy to the 
classical side. It is not fi'om ivaut of attempt 
to organise it. It is that yon do not get the 
material for it. *■ 

56.167. Y'ou think if the coumes w’ero 
devised the clever boys would not take them 
because tliey do not carry the same prestige ? 
— And also in many cases they do not cai'i-y 
the same i-ew'ards at present. For instance, 
we have a number of exhibitions that are 
left for Classics for ivhich the modem boy 
is not eligible, and I suspect that most of tlio 
schools are weighted w'ith conditions of tliat 
kind. 

56,108. Is that equally ti-ue of Science, or 
has Science been sulBciently endowed now ? — 
No, I do not think it is at all. We have no 
prize ill Science at all. 

56.169. There is only one other question I 
wish to ask in reference to a reply that you 
gave to the Chairman. . Yon stated that your 
best hoys get scholarships at O.xford ? — ^And 
Cambridge. 

56.170. Do you find that those who win 
those scholarships justify in after life, or at 
least in tlieir University- career, the estimate 
that was formed of them by the examiners ? — 
Y'es, in nine cases out of ton they do. , They 
gel their fu-st class, that is to saj*. ’ 

56.171. That boars on the que.stion of how 
serious the danger is of selecting at the 
younger ages, because horn what j'ou have 
said these boys w'ould certainly have been 
selected at the younger ages as they get first. 
A fii-Bt at the University will get you into the 
Indian Civil Service, will it not, generally? — 
Y’c.s. 1 think the character of the Oxford 
scholarship examination has a gi-eat deal to do 
wUh it. J have often known a scholai-ship 
given at Oxford to a hoy of 2 >romise who 
jiorhaps could not wTite a line of Latin verse. 
If they added tqj the marks of the fellow he 
would never get in. But very often they 
select a candidate who gi-ow.s very mucii 
indeed at Oxford, w’ho takes -the work 
extremely well. 
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56.172. Is that done upon their investiga- 
tion of his paper or upon private communi- 
cation with yourself P— No. They may eom- 
ninnicate with me, hut the3' form their own 
decision. That is to saj', if a hoy writes a 
remarkable English Essaj' or a general paper 
thej'' will award on that quite apart from the 
fact that he cannot write a line of Greek or 
Latin verse. 

56.173. It seems to me the danger that you 
anticipate in this examination is ratlier the 
fear Eiat the examination will not be so 
intelligent as the one at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge than the danger of having to examine 
boys at 19 ? — -I think it is very difficult indeed 
for experienced men to judge what a boy is at 
19. The Oxford people have had great 
experience of it, but thej' have only 20 or 
30 candidates. If you get 200 or 300 candi- 
dates it is impossible for the examiner so 
carefullj’’ to examine them. 

56.174. It depends on getting it as well 
done as it is done at Oxford? — Yes, and 
liberty to depart from a strict system of 
marking. What I complain about this exami- 
nation is what we call totting up — ^a boy that 
tots up well. 

56.175. But there is no particular diffi- 
culty in giving imur i-esult in marks and yet 
not actually totting up ? — ^If he is examined in 
certain subjects and told that 500 marks are 
given for it, it is almost impossible in the 
examination to ignore that he has got, saj', 
200 . 

56.176. I have been in the habit of dealing 
with the marks and not with Alpha and Beta, 
and it does not seem to me there is verj'' much 
difference between the two. If j’-ou find a boy- 
tots up a great deal too liigh you take the 
marks off very liberally ? — That is a secret of 
the examiner that I did not quite know. 

56.177. I confess I have often done tliat? 
— think it is the fairest mediod ; I approve 
of it, but can it be done with a veiy large 
number of candidates ? 

56.178. That raises the other question of 
conducting an examination fairlj"- if j’-ou have 
a veiy large number ? — Yes. 

56.179. (Mr. Chauhal.) II tliis examination 
of the kind that was suggested by Sir 
Theodore Slorison was started, I sujppose the 
candidates would be divided ; there would be 
some who would be going in for the scholar- 
ship examination and some for this new 
examination? — You moan this modern system 
ai\d classical system? 

56.180. I mean that the examination pro- 
posed for the Indian Civil Service is to be 
held at the age of 19, the school-leaving age ? 
—Yes. 

56.181. And that is the age at which j-onr 
Oxford scholarship examination is held? — 
That is so. 

56.182. So that the material which will be 
going in for these two [different examinations 
would he divided ? — Yes. 
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56.183. From that aspect of the question, 
do you see any disadvantage to the Univer- 
sities from losing some of their possible 
students ? — No, I think the best boj-s will go 
to the University still, save those who are 
veiy much dependent on getting an income. 

56.184. As between these two examinations, 
do you think the best material will go in 
for the scholarship examination ? — I think so. 

.56,185. And therefore the best material in 
tliis country is not likelj' to he attmefed to 
this Indian Civil Service examination starting 
at the age of 19 ? — I do not think it would. 

56.186. (Mr. Sly.) You have scholarehiji 
examinations for entrance to vour school ? — 
Yes._ 

56.187. Do anj' boys from the elementary 
Government schools compete at those exami- 
nations? — Yes, we have 12 that compete. 

56.188. Do they coiiqieic successfully ? — 
We are obliged to take tliem from the quali- 
fied schools. We have 12 scholars that musi ■ 
come. 

56.189. Is their educational siandanl about 
equivalent to that of a boj* who has been to an 
ordinary preparafoiy school or not ? — They 
are generally subsidised bj’ the father, who 
perlinps is a schoolmaster in Scotland or a 
clergj'man, and tlie tendency is tliat the boy 
is over-crammed. He has learned too inucli 
and he does not always gi’ow. I calculate that 
about one-third of fliem are i-ather disap- 
pointing ; two-thirds are ipiite satisfactory. 

56.190. Does j-our school suhjeet itself to 
the Government examination for the school- 
leaving certificate ? — In part. Wo take sub- 
jects ; that is to say, wc lake Mathematics, 
Latin, French, and so on, hut we take it at an 
early age. We take it below the Sixth Form. 

56.191. A Govemiueiit Departmeutal ex- 
amination ? — Yes. 

56.192. Below the Sixtii Form ? — Yes. The 
subjects that we take, wc are not obliged to 
take. Wc can take what we like. We take 
them so as to suit om- own coin-se, with the 
con.sent of the Department completely. 

56.193. Have j'ou anj- experience in this 
examination of the method of taking thcscliool 
record into consideration at all ? — Wc tried it 
for a little time in the Aniij- examinations, 
because the Scotch Department required an 
estimate from the school before they would give 
a preliminarj" certificate for the .Army, hut 
that does not now exist. I found, liowevor, 
that there was such an extraordinary flifferencc 
of opinion held as to the value of that record. 
One man merely looked at the record of the 
boy, and the other man looked at what lie 
thought he woxdd become. I have found ns 
much difference as 25 and SD in the estimate 
of a boy. 

56.194. In tbis school-leaving examination, 
is the school record taken into account ? — it 
is not taken with the leaving certificate and 
the otlier called the intermediate certificate. 

56.195. Yonr experience of the system 
does not lead j-ou to think it is desirable to 

]• 
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rcconiiiiend it as a model to l>e followed ? 
tlo not recommend it at all. 

5G.19G. (C/tuirman.) Do you p.sss boys 
from your school into the Anuy? — ^Yes. 

50.197. Yon have Army classes? — ^Yes, we 
have a very good class. 1 am sorry to say it 
has gone down a great deal, as in many schools. 
There is not the same desire for the Aijm* as 
there was. 

50.198. (Hfr. Madge.) You arc not an ad- 
mirer of the competitive system, apparently, 
hecause its results are registered in marks, 
which you do not think allord any test of 
chai-acter? — No, they do not. 

50.199. You have told us that you think it 
impracticable to secure a test of cliaracter. 
J)o you say so because there is no way of co- 
ordinating such a test with the results of 
examinations? — ^My dinrioult3’is the conditions 
under which the boys liave been taught, and 
that the people who have taught them are so 
different. A boy will get a verj* strong com- 
mendation fi-om one school and a ver^- poor 
one from anotlier school — poor bj' comparison. 
It is very difficult to compare them, and to 
select on the strengtli of them. Tliere are 
some Jioadmasteis whose testimonials ai'e not 
intended to be of little value, but are of little 
value because thej* do not let themselves go at 
dll. They do not seem to know the candidate 
very well. The testimonials of other liead- 
luasters show that the man does underetand 
the boy well and can saj* a great deal for him. 

I have had a good deal to do with various 
mastcre, and I am oxtremeh* disappointed with 
the testimonials they give veiy often. They are 
incrolj' testimonials — statements of character* 
and so on. I do not see how they can be 
comp.ared with each other. 

56.200. We have had recommended to us 
from various experts the foi-mation of a Board 
or a Selection Committee, composed not cn- 
tlrelj’ of schoolmasters, but of officials and 
other responsible authorities. Do you think 
such a Select iou Board, if public opinion could 
swallow it, would give us what you w.ant in 
the shape of a test of character ? — Here is mj' 
difficult}-. Take a Scotch boy who lives veiy 
mucli alone and who has not been to a public 
school at all. Ho may be a .very good fellow, 
but he has no one at the back of him to give 
him a testimonial. 

50.201. There would bo no conunon gi-ound 
covered by the estimates of different schools 
and different masters? — I do not think so. 

_ 56,202. Suppose it were possible, do you 
think public opinion would stand the setting 
aside of competition witli a view to selection 
in that w.ny? — ^It is very difficult to an.swer 
that. 1 think, if it iirovcd itself salisfactoiy, 
they would soon get accustomed to it, hut to 
sfart^ with, 1 think there would ho opposition, 

5fi.-2n3. Strong opposition? — Yes, I tliink 
it would he specially strong in Scotland. 

50,201. Do you tliink that the e.xteiit to 
which eomiielition lias affected education 
generally has reacted unfavourahly upon if ? 


Do people educate largely for competition and 
lor marks rather than with a view to sound 
knowledge? — think it has had that effect, 
especially where a school is ver}- keen on 
getting distinctions, when it feels ithas to draw 
■ tlie public. There are recognised schools that 
lay themselves out for it, but under the system 
of inspection we are getting, that may be 
coi-rected. 1 daresay under the iuepeclorial 
system whicli is now adopted for schools, that 
cramming system may be avoided. - There 
was a gi-eat difficulty in the old days of taking 
a clever boy and working him hard, irrespec- 
tive of rest, but I think under the inspection 
system that will he improved. 

56.205. Do you think that if educational 
experts, say in Scotland, where you think 
opposition would he grdat, agreed tliat the 
action of competition on education generally 
was unfavourable, it would have some in- 
fluence on the public in modifying any opposi- 
tion to a Selection Board ? — ^Tlie Scotchman is a 
veiy competitive person, and I do not think lie 
would be willing to give it up. 

56.206. You would not care to speak con- 
fidently on tliat point ? — No. 

56.207. Do yon think frequent diangcs in 
methods of recruiting react nnfavonrably on 
candidature for the Civil Service generally ? — 
It certainly has done ^ for the Ai-my, and I 
imagine it would do so here. 

56.208. Do you think the actual results of 
die existing higher age afford any substantial 
ground for lowering it ? — No, 1 should much 
pi-efer the present system. 

56.209. (fllr. Abdur Rahim.) I should like to 
know whether Scotch boys, in your experience, 
would be in a bettei- position, say at the age 
of 23, to judge of an Indian career than at 
the age of 19 ? — ^I think they would he better 
capable of forming a judgment. Of course, 
schools have been a great deal affected, 
especially during the last 20 years, by adileti- 
cism. I do not think the boy of 19 is now 
quite as old a boy as he used to be before tliis 
somewhat extiuvaganl athleticism came in. 
Personally I do not tliinlc he reads as many 
books. He gets so many demands made upon 
liis time by Uie football team or the cricket 
team that he is not so much of a student on 
his own score as he used to he. 

56.210. What I want specially to know is 
this, whether a Scotch bo}* of 22 or 23 would 
bo able to judge better wlietlier an Indian 
career woidd suit liim than a -Scotch boy of 
18 or 19 ? — The Scotch boy has got a very 
great attraction for India. Almost all of tliem 
have i^atives there, and a iiumhcr of con- 
siderations come in which tell upon a Scotch 
Ijoy. Almost all Scotch men have connections 
with India. 

56.211. You do not tliink there would bo 
any difference in that lespect ? — ^No, I do not 
think so. 

56.212. I think yon told us if you had an 
examination, say, at 18 or 19, on similar lines 
to the present O.vford scholarship examination, 
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tlien you would get boys who if they went 
tlu’ough au ordinary University career at 
Oxfoi’d or Oambridge would do well in au 
Honours degree ? — ^Yes. 

56.213. But if you have selection at that 
age, even upon an examination of that 
cliaracter, the result would be this : you select 
your boy and then he undergoes a short period 
of probation. Would that give him the same 
education or would it prove the same incentive 
to do well in the Honours degree as a boy who 
goes with a scholarship to one of the Univer- 
sities ? — I do not think it would. 

56.214. If it does not, then bj' selection at 
the yoimger age as suggested by witnesses 
you would not be able to satisfy the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay, who said that 


. A. Heard. [contimtcd. 

you must get for the Indian Civil Service the 
best product of the English system of educa- 
tion ; it would not satisfy tliat principle ? — It 
is very difficult indeed to prophesy what tvill 
be the result. 

56.215. I mean if you have an examination 
at an eailier age, would you get the same class 
of man as you do now at the maturer ago ? — 
I do not think in the long run you will get, 
under the younger system, as good men as 
yon get under the present system. I do not 
think so. 

56.216. Even if you conform the examina- 
tion at the younger age to the scholarship 
examination ? — I do not think you wotdd. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


John Alison, Esq., m.a., f.u.s.e.. Headmaster of tleorge Watson s College, Edinburgh. 


Answers relating to the Indian Civil Service. 

56,217. It has been suggested that the 
age for appearing in the open competitive 
examination lor the Indian Civil Service 
should be lowered, so as to secure boys at the 
school-leaving age. What is your opinion on 
this suggestion? — ^Perhaps I may first explain 
the position of tlie college. George Watson’s 
College is a large secondary day school for boys 
under the control of the Education Board of the 
Edinburgh Merchant Company. Its curri- 
culum, generally speaking, is regulated by the 
conditions of the intermediate and leaving 
certificates of the Scotch Education Deiiart- 
nieut. It sends out annually about 40 boys to 
tlie Univei-sity and 160 directly into profes- 
sional or business life. The pupils are drawn 
mainly from the families of the professional 
and commercial classes in Edinbm-gh, with a 
number of boys from country districts and 
from the Colonies. 

During the past 20 yeai-s 45 former pupils 
of the college have been successful in the 
e.xaminations for the Horae and Indian Civil 
Service. Of these, 38 entered the Indian 
Service. Jlost of the 45 competed after 
finishing an Arts coui-se at Edinburgh UniA-er- 
slty, a few were at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
a small proportion of them, so far as I know, 
had recourse to the services of a crammer. 
They were the sons of fathers of various 
professions and businesses, no particular class 
standing out conspicuously before others. 

In my opinion the suggested change in the 
age limits to the school-leaving age is undesir- 
able for the following reasons : — 

(i) The high intellectual and other endow- 
ments, the possession of which it is desired 
to ascertain by any scheme of competition, 
generally manifest themselves as a superior 
general capacity. This is of slow growth, and 
may actually depend for its most favourable 
■ development upon au absence of pressure^ in 
earlier yenis. The jiremature specialisation 
and the anxiety implied by so serious an 
examination at IS or 19 would indeed be 
gravely hai-mful to development of mind and 


cliaracter. The best chance of success woidd 
fall to the boj-s who had developed that early 
aptitude which is often found dissociated from 
weight. Again, many boys have neither 
realised the iiuporlaucc of hard study nor 
decided their course in life till near the end 
of their school coiu'se, till, indeed, it would be 
too late to prepare for tlie eompetitiou at the 
early age proposed. 1 1 is not enough to say 
that the bos' who does not wake up and decide 
ill time has lost and deserves to lose his 
opportunity to enter this particular Service. 
From the point of view of the public service 
the loss of the type — the later tlovcloping 
type, that is — would be regivttablc ; for the 
men whoso boyhood lias been prolonged are 
by no means the inferior men afterwards. 
Hence the maximum age limit should be ns 
late as is comjiatible with tliat deemed best 
for entering the Service in India. 

Further, there is no reference in your 
communication as to the extent or nature of 
the University coiu'se to bo followed by tlio 
successful candidates of IS or 19 before they 
proceed to their duties in India. That a 
University com-se will be taken in the interval 
I do not doubt. The declaration of Ixird 
Macaulay’s Committee is stiU of fundamental 
importance : “ It is undoubtedly desirable 

“ that the Civil Servant of the Company 
“ should enter on his duties while still young, 
“ but it is also desirable that ho should have 
“ received the best, the most liberal, the most 
“ finished education that his native country 
“ affords.” But in my view even the best 
coiu'se of study would lose much of its value 
if it were followed with the moderate apxdica- 
tiou to bo expected of men who were conscious 
that their success had already been attained. 

(ii) In regard to the applicability of the 
proposed conditions to our Scottish system, 
I would point out that the noimal leaviug-age 
in English higher schools is at least a year 
later than in Scottish secondaiy schools. 
With us the leaving certificate may be taken 
by a boy of 17. 

Under the present conditions of the exami- 
nation, our boj'S, with the ordinary school 

V 2 
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course and a course ol study at tlie Uni-voi-sity, 
have a fair opporhi»il3' of entering the Indian 
Service. H the suggested changes -lyere made, 
those hoys ivould have the best chance who 
could alToi-d to go to schools where special 
preparation was given lor the examination. 
Veiy few schools in Scotland, save those 
working on the lines of the English public 
schools, could give the special classes for 
such prepai’aliou. Apart fi'oni the guesLion 
of funds, the conditions under which the 
schools work would be a liandicap, unless the 
examination were in the well-defined group 
of subjects wliich are nownally demanded for 
tlie scliool-leaving certificate, viz. : 

English ; another Language ; Mathematics 
or Science ; ii fourth subject (not already 
taken) chosen from — 


Latin. 

Gaelic. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

i^encli. 

Experimental Science. 

Gorman. 

Geography. 

Italian. 

History. 

Spanish. 

Drawing. 


It has, rightly I think, been the policy of 
the Scotch Education Department to dis- 
courage high specialisation at school. 

56,218. Supposing the suggestion for 
lowering the age limits is accepted, _ what 
would you prefer?— Should the suggestion of 
lowering the age be adopted, I should prefer 
18 to 19. 

.■36,219. What would be the cliaracter of 
an open competitive examination designed 
for hoys of school-leaving age ? In particular : 
(a) should the examination approximate to 
the scholaraliip examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; (6) should the examination 

contain a number of subjects all optional, 
tbo only limitation to the candidate’s hi’eedom 
of choice being contained in the provision 
that the maximum immher of marks which 
can be obtained from the subjects chosen 
shall not exceed a specified amount ; (c) 
shonld the oxainination’^ consist of some com- 
jniisory and some optional subjects ; and 
[(1) should the examination be one in which 
the options are classified in groups according 
to their affinities, and the candidate’s liberty 
of choice is .confined to selecting a certain 
group? — As to the character of the open com- 
petition for boys of school-leaving ago — 

(a) Ko, I do not appi-ove of an examina- 
tion like that of the scholaraliip examination 
of Oxford or Cambridge- Boys at school 
should be allowed to take the broad cnmcnlum 
which lias proved good for general mental 
development. Interfei-enco with this curri- 
culum for the sake of a lew pupils taking 
special subjects could not be contemplated 
by the Scottish schools. 

(h) No, I do not approve of an examina- 
tion in a number of subjects all optional. 
Th is inet hoil is quite suitable under the 

• A specimen of such an examination was cnclos^ 
— riile Appendix X. 


- If not already taken. 


j 


Two of the four. 


-preseut conditions, hut not for hoys just 
leaving a school where the choice of subjects 
is restricted and certain subjects ai-e com- 
pulsory. Tlie fi-ee choice for boys from most 
Scottish schools would be quite illusory, and 
therefore should not be oflered. 

(c) Yes, there should be both compulsory 
and optional subjects. This is in accord u itii 
the work of the schools. 1 should, in a tenta- 
tive fashion, suggest : — 

A. — Compulsory Subjects : — 

English (Language, Literature, Com- 
position). 

Mathematics or Science. 

Latin, or Greek, or Erench, or Gonnan, 

B. — Optional (two to be taken) : — 

Latin T 
Greek 
Eranch 
German J 

Mathematics. — ^If not already taken. 
Applied Mathematics. 

Science : — 

Chemistry 
Physics 
Zoology 
Botany 
Histoiy. 

Geography. 

(d) No, I dionld, subject to reply to (c), 
grant the candidate full liberty of dioice of 
subjects without reference to any dassifioation 
in ^xiups according to their affinities. 

56.220. What regulations would you sug- 
gest so as to ensvu'c that the candidates had 
followed a school coui'se and had not been 
prepared by a crammer ? — I would not limit 
the field of selection in any way. Not every 
“ crammer ” deserves the prejudice attaching 
to the term, and if a dever boy presented 
himself for ex.amination from a crammer’s, 
he should have his chance witli the others 
provided that lie has means of satisfying the 
Coiumissiouera as to the points mentioned 
below. 

26.221. To what extent could a rigorous 
test of character and a scrutiny of the 
school record be combined with a competitive 
examination ? — ^Inquiries as to character and 
school record should be made for all intending 
caiidKlates befoi-e tJiey are admitted to the 
examination. The schedules of inquiry at 
present sent out by the various Public Depart- 
ments will suggest the various points to l)c 
em2}basi5ed. -Besides the customaiy details 
as to character and abilities demanded by 
these sdicdnles, attention should he paid to 
qualities of leadersliiji if developed in games, 
or iu tho Officere’ Training Corps, or in other 
activities of the school. There is no way that 
I can imagine of combining the results of sucli 
inquiries witli tbo results of the 'written exam- 
ination in such a way as to affect the final 
order of the candidates. 

56.222. Are you of opinion that tlie ac- 
curacy of the result of an examination, as a 
test of intellectual promise, is affected by tbo 
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number of candidates "wlio appear for it ? If 
so, do you anticipate tbat an examination at 
tbe age suggested, iviU be exposed to a danger 
of this kind, and how would you obviate this, 
should the case arise ? — ^It is fikely that under 
the suggested conditions a very large number 
of boys would desire to compete, and there is 
no doubt that such a large number is bound 
in some degree to affect the fairness of the 
results arrived at. Varying judgments will 
be passed bj* different examiners or even by 


the same examiner if he has to r'Cvise a large 
number of papers. The be.st way. in iriy 
opinion, of obviating the diflicrrlty would be 
to attach considerable weight to the evidence 
afforded by the school record reierred to in 
the previous questioir, and rigorously to ex- 
clude from the examinatiorr all who are 
unlikely to come up to the standanl of the 
Service. I believe the Commissioners could 
count on tire carefitl and conscientious assist- 
ance of Headmaster-s to this end. 


. Mr. John Alison, .u.a., F.h.s.e., called and examirred. 


56.223. (Chairman.) You are Headmaster 
of Greorge Watson’s College, Edinburgh? — 
Yes. 

56.224. How many boys have you got at 
your College? — 1,175 at present. We take 
them at tire earliest age, and that includes the 
elementary department. 

56.225. What age is the youngest ? — We 
begin at five. 

56.226. How . many have you got in the 
secondary department? — ^We have 640 over 
12 years of age. 

56.227. Is yours exclusively a dav school? 
—Yes. 

56.228. I see you state that you have 
passed a good many hoys into the Indiarr 
Civil Service ? — Yes. I should like to make a 
ooiTeotion there. In my written answers I say 
we have passed 45 in tire last 20 years. That 
ought to he 41 in the last 20 years. I iiirfl 
that I counted four- who entered at an earlier 
date. 

56.229. Of those, you state 38 have entered 
the Indian Civil Service. You wiE reqrrire also 
to alter the figure 38 ? — ^Yes, 34 have entered 
the Indian Civil Seiwice, not 38. 

56.230. The others have stayed at home 
and taken the Home Service ? — Yes. 

56.231. How have most of those goire into 
the Service from you ? Have they gone on to 
one of the Scotch Universities? — ^They have 
nearly all gone to Edinburgh University. 

56.232. And then gone to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for their year's probation ? — Yes ; they 
take their final there. AVe have passed half-a- 
dozen hoys on to Oxford for a year or two 
before competing, but the vast majority have 
gone to Edinhurgli University alone after 
school. 

56.233. You liave had a falling off in the 
last five years? — ^Very considerable. In the 
last five years we have passed only seven. 

56.234. Do you attribute that falling off to 
the late age at which thej' are asked to adopt 
a career ? — I would not put veiy much stress 
on that explanation, because at tbe same age 
we had larger numhei-s. That is only one 
possible explanation. I think another expla- 
nation is probably this, that there seems to be 
abroad in the minds of the boys tbe fact that 
the Indian Civil Sendee is not so attractive as 
it once was, for what reason I do not know. 

O 2003S 


56.235. You have not been able to gather 
any real reason for that ? — One could speculate, 
perhaps, that the unrest in India may have 
something to do with it. Also that the general 
conditions of life out there arc not just as they 
once were. Tlie expenses of living are rising, 
I suppose, and the income has not risen. 

56.236. At any rale you have an imprcssinii 
that it is somewhat unpopular both with tbe 
parents and the boys ? — Yes, although it may 
be there is notliing definite behiml it. I do 
not know. 

56.237. Yon would approve of a rcdiietioti 
of age; you would like it to be between 21 
and 23? — If there is to be a reJuetion at all, 
I think that is probably all that I should 
approve of. 

56.238. You would not welcome a reduc- 
tion to the school-leaving age ? — Kot unless 
you could adapt it to the school conditions in 
Scotland. 

56.239. You realise that if it were taken 
at the age you mention, 21-23, it would 
seriously interfere with tlie English Univer- 
sities? — Yes, I know there is a dilllculty there. 

56.240. Your objection to the school-leav- 
iug age is that you think an examination of 
this character would introtluce undue speciali- 
sation at too early an age ? — Yes, it would 
require that, and we could not give it. The 
Education Department compel us, quite 
rightly in my opinion, to give a very broad 
curriculum up to the age of 15 or 16. Every 
boy takes English, Mathematics, a language 
other than English, Science, and Drawing, 
and follows this course for three years, until 
he is between 15 and 16. 

56.241. Has he got to take Latin or Uroek? 
— The language is not specified — one language 
other than English. 

56.242. So that he may take a modern 
language or a classical ? — Yes. Then for 
two years after that everj* boy must take 
English, Mathematic.s, or Science, and 
another language. With these conditions 
laid upon us we could not begin to spe- 
cialise early enough for an examination 
such as would suit the English scliools ; 
hut if the examination were made to .suit ns, 
of course 1 would have no objection. 

56.243. Supposing an e.xarnination were 
made to suit the English public schools or 
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tlie Scot ell public sdiools like Fettes, ivould not 
that suit yon ?— I think not. 

56.244. Does tlmt mean that your standard 
is no/ so high as tliat of the English public 

schools?— In Classics probably ive do not go 

so high as certain selected boys of theirs would 
go. In Mathematics I believe we go as Mgh 
as any of them. It is not tliat ive are 
inferior, but that we have to keep a liigh 
standard all round, and so cannot specialise 
so as take any particular subject to a Iiigher 
•Standard. 

50.245. So that if you were to have an 
examination framed on the lines of the Oxford 
or Camhridge scholaiships, that would not 
suit you ? — No, simply because it takes fewer 
subjects, and therefore the boys who are 
specially prepared for them can go higher. 

50.246. Do you ever have successful candi- 
dates for these scliolareliip exaniinations direct 
from your school ? — Sometimes. 

.50,247. They do get iu from your school ? 
—Yes. 

50.248. T suppose as time proceeds yoiu- 
standard will approximate to the standard 
of the older public schools ? — If you have to 
bring four subjects up to the highest standard 
possible, and anotlier school has to bring 
only tliree subjects up to the highest standard 
possible, it stands to reason you will never loe 
able to bring j'our four subjects to the same 
standard as the other school can bring its 
three. It depends on the number of subjects. 

50.249. Your contention is tliat yon have 
got a Iiigher level over a greater number of 
subjects than the older public schools ? — My. 
contention is that in some subjects they are 
Iiigher and in sumo they are lower. But. our 
average, so far as I am able to find out, is quite 
as high as theirs. 

50.250. Then you liavo got the school-leav- 
ing certificate. At what age is the school- 
leaving certificate obtained ? — There are two 
certificates ; there is an intermediate certificate 
and a leaving certificate. The intermediate is 
suiiposed to he taken at 15, but it is taken 
probably between 15 and 16. The leaving 
must be two yeai-s later. Tlie Scotch Educa- 
tion Department do not grant it until two 
years’ study has elapsed after the intermediate, 
so (hat you may fake it about 18- 

56.251. What proportion of your boys stay 
with you till they are IS, would j*ou say ? — 
We have a class, I should say, of about 50 boys 
who would average IS or 18^. 

56.252. Would you say that more stay till 
tho 3 ' ore 38 or more go away at about 16 
and go on to the University of Edinburgh ? — 
More go awaj-. 

56,263. That is the more usual practice ? — 
Yes. I should say that more go away to otliei- 
places than the University'. Of those who go 
to the University the majority stay till tliey 
arc IS. 

56,254. Assuming the examination to be 
tak<»n at the school-leaving age, yon say you 
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would not in any way introduce any scheme 
which would have a tendency towards limiting 
the field of selection ? — ^No ; I would prefer the 
broad field. 

06.255. You would not care to see the 
condition established that tliis leaving certi- 
ficate must be presented ? — ^No, I sliould prefer 
to keep the broad field we have at pi-osent. 

56.256. You have not got the same appre- 
hension of the iujtuy of the crammer that some 
people have ? — If jmu put a crammer in place 
of a soliool eburse I should deprecate that 
altogether; but if after a boy has taken a 
school course he has three" or six months to 
spare and goes to a crammer who brings 
him np and works him at high pressure and 
brings everything fresh to his mind, I do not 
see any harm in that at all, 

56.257. Provided lie lias got his sound 
groundwork ? — ^Provided lie lias got his school 
coTU’se. 

56.258. Then it may he veiy usrful to 
him ? — Quite. 

56.259. As regards a test of chai’acter, you 
would confine yourself merely to a certificate 
similai', I suppose, to the certificate that now 
obtains ? — Jt is veiy difficult to do anything 
else. I do not see ivliat else you can do. 

56.260. We have had schemes put before 
us having for their object the testing of 
character as distinguislied fi’om the testing 
of intellectual attainment? — cannot see any- 
thing that pan be dona except to give the 
personal testimony to what is known of the 
hoy^’s charactert 

.56,261. You do not tliink that anj' Board 
of Selection would he of any use ? — ^They could 
only judge by an interview, and hear over 
again the sclioolmaster’s opinion, which does 
iiot add much to what the schoolmastoT has 
given before. 

56,202. Do yonlaiowa ceiUificate tliat now 
has to be filled in for a candidate going up 
for the Indian Civil Sei-vice examination ? — 
Yes, I have seen that. 

56.263. Would you say that that might be 
strengthened and made more effective ? — I do 
not remember tlie details siifficientlj’’ to say. 

56.264. Of course it is not given by you 
because it has to be filled in and signed at the 
University of recent years, has it not ?— Yes, 

56.265. They never go back to tlie school- 
master for that ; it is filled in by the Univer- 
sity authorities ? — Yes. 

56.266. {Mr. Ahdur SaTiim.) I think j'ou 
Stated that the discussion of certain problems 
in India has affected tlie number of recruits 
for Indian Oirtl Service to some extent ? — 
I said I thought it might. 

56.267 . It might happen that as the pro- 

blems of Indian administration become more 
eotnplicated and difficult the weaker boy 
would keep out and the field would be left to 
the more adventurous and capable bovs - 
Tliat is so. r; jr . 
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• 56,268. {Mr. Madge.) Do you think that the 
raising of the age to the present limit has liad 
any pfiect in- dimini^ing the number of can- 
didates ?— No,- 1 cannot saj-- so, because with the ' 
same- age we had in t-s^o years in succession, 
in;l'900-1901, six boys who passed the exami- 
nation. We. had six in each of those years. 
Then in 1904 -we had four and in 1907 we had 
four. 

..50,2.69. (Ziord- Ronaldshay.) The age was 
changed in 1906 ; one year was added ? — 
That seems to have affected it then, because 
although four passed in 1907 they would have 
begun their studies several years before. I 
should think it has affected it. 

56.270. (Mr. Madge.) Is your approval of 
the partial reduction based on the supposition 
that there must be some reduction ? I want 
to ask you to say quite frankly whether you 
would have any reduction or none at aU ? — It 
is based on the assumption tliat there must be 
some. 

56.271. But if there were no assumption 
you would have no reduction ? — ^I should leave 
it alone. 

56.272. AVould you say so on the ground 
that the older his age the better judge a man 
is as to his future career and his development 
of character ? — ^I would do it on the ground 
tliat the- man is so far developed that the 
selectors can better judge. 

56.273. Have you heard of cases in which 
the promise of early years has not been fulfilled 
later? — ^Do you mean with regard to these 
candidates or in general ? 

56.274. In general first, and then with 
regard to these candidates ? — Yes, I know 
many cases in general. 

56.275. Taking the cases in general, would 
that form an elemevit in your judgment as to 
your preference for the later age ? — It would. 

56.276. Do j'ou thinlc a system of competi- 
tion for appointments has had any effect upon 
education generally in Scotland ? — You mean 
this particular competition ? 

56.277. More or less, yes. In this particu- 
lar case we are considering this question, but 
there is increasing competition for other 
services too ? — I would not like to say so. 

56.278. Yhu do not think, because com- 
petition seems to be a cliamiel or a guide to 
appointments in the public mind, that it 
reacts at all on education ? — ^I would be vei-y 
doubthd about that. 

56.279. Of covu-se it ought not to do so. 
Has cramming increased in Scotland at all ? — 
No, I think not. 

56.280. Do you think there is any method 
of testing character apart from the competitive 
system? — I thinlc thei'e is no metliod under 
the competitive system. The two things are 
quite apart. 

56.281. Does any method occiu- to you of 
remedying that serious defect in the competi- 
tive system? — ^No. I have thought over it, 
hut 1 cannot see any way of doing it except 
simply asking the schoolmaster’s opinion of 
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the hoys before they are allowed to go in, or 
after. It does not matter which. 

-56,282. How far would ri’ra vocc examina- 
tions tend to correct or modify a defect of iliai 
sort? — Only in so far as they bring the 
candidates face to face with the examiner so 
that he sees something of their personality. 
If he could give some marks for that, which 
would be a verj- dangerous thing to ilo. I 
tbink, it might be somethitig which could be 
tried. 

56.283. There would be no otlier way 
but marks ? — No, anil I do not see any way 
of giving marks for it with any certainty. 

56.284. {.Mr. Fisher.) You told us that you 
have got 4i boys into the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

56.285. When those hoys left your hands, 
did J'OU regard them as able hoj's ? — Yes, they 
were all able boj's. 

56.286. You had delected their ability at 
that stage ? — Yes, lliej' had made iq) their 
minds before they left schuol to eonipete. 

56.287. But J'OU had detected tlieni a.s able 
boys ? — Yes. 

56.288. Did thej- get si-holai-shijis or bur- 
saries at the Universilj' ? — Nearlj' all of 

them. 

56.289. >So that so far us tliul goes j'ou 
wore able to predict at the age of IS or 1!) 
when thej' left your liunds their in-omise and 
Uieir ahilitj'V — I was. 

56,291). So tlutt to that extent a lest of 19 
has jtroved satisfactory ? -Yes, hut of course 
the conditions are slightly dilfcrenl now. 
This compulsorj- broad study was not on 

then. 

56,291. 1 understand that makes a dif- 
ference ? — ^There is one other difTcrcncc, if 
you will allow me to slate it, that these hoj's, 
although thej' were detected then as lads of 
promise, were not jnilto the test until llirce or 
four j'cars later. If thej' had been tested at 111, 
it is just x^ossible that some of those hoj's 
would not have got in because tliej* had not 
settled in their own minds that thej' weic 
going in for the Indian Civil Service two or 
three j'eai-s earlier. 

.56,292. I undei-stand that, but nij- point is 
that at IS thej' liad alrcadj' shown iheinselvcs 
boj's of marked abilitj' — of sullicicnl ahililj' 
to win in most cases bursaries or scholai-.sliijis 
at the Univer-sitj- ? — Yes. 

56.293. And therefore thej- had shown 
themselves capable of passing a coinpelitivo 
test at that age ? — Yes. 

56.294. I was a little surprised at your 
saying, in answer to ilr. Madge, that there 
was no corresijondcnce between the results of 
a competitive examination and the general 
character of hoj's ? — I did not mean to go to 
that length. 

56.295. You would not go so far as that ? 
— No. All 1 intended to saj- was that I liave 
knowir cases of boys who did not fulfil the 
promise that they lield out at the ages of 18 
and 19. 

P 4 
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oG,296. Blit surelv you \vould agree, as an 
experienced educationist, tJiere is a very large 
presumption tliat boys ivlio do ivell in exami- 
nations arc also boys of substantial cbaracter . 
— ^l^’ory large indeed. I only say I know 
some instances to tbe contrary, that is all. 
'[’lie rule holds. 

56.297. The rule holds that a competitive 
examination is a very good general test of 
character? — Yes — ^you mean of capacity, 
general capacity ? 

56.298. Industry, resolution, capacity to 
concentrate the mind on the subjects in which 
it is desirable the mind diould be concen- 
trated ? — ^Yes, it is a very good test. 

56.299. Management of time, adjustment 
to a practical age — it is a very good general 
test of character in that way ? — Yes, I agree. 

56.300. It is quite clear that it is a test 
which does not iways work and which it 
would bo desirable occasionally to coiTect ; is 
not that your point of view ? — Yes. 

56.301. If you could find a means of cor- 
recting it ? — Yes, and it is that means I do not 
see how to apply. 

50.302. (ill r. Sly.) I should like to ask your 
opinion in regard to the field of candidates 
that you tliink would be attracted by an 
examination at the school-leaving age. Do 
you think that in your school and other sdiools 
of that nature in Scotland, the Indian Civil 
Service would attiact the best boys at that 
examination or tliat the Universities would 
attract the best boys ? — ^I think probably there 
would be an increase in the number of boys 
who would tiy it. They would have a shot 
at it. 

56.303. The best boys in the school? — 
Yes, 1 think tliere would be an increase in the 
number of best boys in the scliool who would 
try it. 

56,301. So far as the schools are concerned 
we would probably get rather a larger and 
better field than wo do at present? — ^Yes, I 
tliink you ivoiild, provided the examination 
was mado to suit them. If they saw that the 
examination was not made to suit them, you 
would not have a larger field. 

56.305. We had a proposal pul before us 
♦bat so far as Scotland is concerned all the 
candidates that arc desirous of appearing for 
tbe examination should be required to have 
this school-leaving certificate. Do you think 
that is a reasoiuiblc proposition ? — Provided 
you put a corresponding condition on in 
England and Wales that the same broad 
standard or sometbing like it that we pass 
they slioidd pass ; othenvise obviously it would 
be unfair. 

56.306. But that coudition, so far as Scot- 
land is concerned, would not exclude any 
particular type of sdiool or particular type of 
education that it would be undesirable to 
exclude ? — ^No. You are practicall}' com- 
pelling cverj- Scotch hoy to take this hroad 
course up to 18 years of age, and you are 
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not putting a similar compulsion on, an 
English boj% 

56.307. You have told us that you have 
heard from different sources that the attrac- 
tions of the Indian Civil Service are not -so 
great as they were formerly, and that this has 
affected the selection of that Service by can- 
didates for their future career in life? — I 
think there is something in that. 

56.308. Is that the impression generally 
now in Scotland, do jou know? — ^I could 
not sa 3 ^ 

56.309. How did it come to j'ou, if I may 
ask, without going into details ? — Simph- 
fi-om talks with the old hoj’-s, some of them 
Indian Civil Servants themselves, and with 
boys who were talking to me about whether 
they should go in for it or not. They told mo 
they had heard tliis i-umour. 

56.310. Were the rumours directed towards 
the financial prospects in that Service or to 
other considerations ? — Both, but mainly I 
diink other considerations. 

56.311. Other than the financial prospects? 
— Yes. I tliink probably there ai’e reasons 
out there, hut I do not Icnow what thej' are, 
which give rise to some feeling of that kind. 

56.312. (Mr. Ghaubal.) With re^ai-d to tlie 
35 boj^B who entered the Indian Civil Service 
from your school, could j^ou saj- at what age 
tliey made up their minds to get into tlie Indian 
Civil Service? — I should think somewhere 
about 18, just before leaidng school or just 
about the time they left school. They left for 
Edinburgh University with the intention of 
taking a course there that would suit them 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

56.313. When tliey left school they tlioughl 
of entering the Indian Civil Service ? — Yes. 

56.314. And thej^ also competed for the 
scholarship examination ? — They went to the 
University ; tliey took bursaries at Edinburgh 
Universit}', th^ took a three yeai-s’ courae 
there, took their Honours degree there, and 
then some of them would compete at once and 
some of them would have another year. Some 
of them got scliolaisliips freiii Edinburgh 
Universitj' to Oxford, and had another j'ear 
there and Uien competed. 

56.315. What is the age for the scholamliip 
examination at Oxford? — Uusuallj* 19, hnt 
tliep men got scliolai-slups at Edinburgh 
Univei-sity to take them to Oxford. 

56.316. So that tliej* were more advanced 
in age ? — ^Yes. 

5b,317. Wliat I want to know is this; of 
those who went to Oxford and Cambridge 
Univereities and went in for the scholarships, 
supposing thiB_ competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Sendee was started at the 
school-leaving age, would those candidates 
have gone in for the sdiolanship examination 
or for the Indian Civil Service examination ? — 
Do I understand yon mean if the hoys had had 
tJie choice of taking the Indian Civil Sendee 
examination at 19 or of going to Oxford and 
trying for the scholarship ? 


Ml-. John Awson. 
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56.318. I think I had better make my 
question. clear. I am under the impression 
that the scholarship examination at Oxford is 
at the age of 18 or 19 ? — 19. 

56.319. And it is proposed to have the 
Civil Service competitive examination at that 
age also ? — Yes. 

56.320. What I -wish to kno-\v is, if there 
had heen those two examinations at the same 
age, how many of those 35 or 41 candidates to 
whom you have referred would have preferred 
to go in for the Civil Service rather than for the 
other? — think that would have altogether 
depended on the examination you are going to 
establish. 

56.321. But surely tire material will be 
divided at any rate ? — Probably. 

56.322. Some would go in for this and 
some would go in for the other? — Very 
probably. 

56.323. Under those circumstances they 
can afford to wait till 22 or 23 in order to make 
their choice ? — ^Yes. 

56.324. (Sij- Theodore Morison.) I under- 
stood you to say that because your boys took 
a broad course it would be impossible for them 
to compete in an examination for which high 
marks are given for specialisation. Is that so ? 
— Yes. 

56.325. But I suppose it would be possible 
to offer in this examination an alternative 
group which would suit your boys ? — Yes. 

56.326. Could you indicate to me, as Dr. 
Heai-d did, the kind of group which would 
not interfere with your broad course?, I 
suppose the boys would have to take three or 
four subjects ? — They would have to take 
English, Mathematics or Science, and some 
language other than English. Those three 
wotdd have to be in. 

56.327. Do you want anything more ; tlial 
is what I want to know. Do you want any 
History ? — would not make History com- 
pulsory because they are not all compelled to 
take that at the higher stages. 

56.328. Would that group of three subjects 
adequately represent your school ; would you 
bo satisfied with that ? — ^No, they all have to 
take four. 

56.329. The fourth might be an optional 
subject ? — ^Yes. 

56.330. If the fourth subject in the group 
were made optional, would it do? — ^Yes, it 
could be done in that way. 


56.331. The option would be, I suppose, be- 
tween Physics, Chemistry, History, or another 
language ; that is the sort of thing you mean ? 
—Yes. 

56.332. If you had a group marked as high 
as the specialised classical group, your school 
would be adequately represented ? — Quite. It 
is a question of the marks that you give to 
cei-tain subjects. 

56.333. If its breadth is marked equally 
with its height that would suit yott ? — ^Yes ; it 
is a matter of detail which would require very 
careful consideration. 

56,331. But that would not upset your 
school ? — Ho, it would not. 

56.335. And you think j'our boys would 
take that in their stride ? — Yes. 

56.336. It is really only a question of 
weighing it as against the other? — ^That is tlic 
question — the adjustment of the marks. 

56.337. I am supposing that the boys who 
come from this type of school are confined to 
their own particular group ; they must not 
wander about. You agree with that? — Yes. 

56.338. A person who has been trained on 
the classical specialisation has to stick to that, 
and a person who has been brought up on 
the broad course has to stick to that in his 
examination ? — I am mainly anxious that my 
boys sliould not be tempted to attend to 
other things than their course. 

56.339. That seems to me the reason for 
saying tliat you must not pick about amon^ a 
large number of options, but you have to stick 
to your group ? — Yes. 

56.340. You tliink that group would satisfy 
you, and that you would not want more than 
four subjects ? — No. I said two more in my 
paper, making five, but four would suit better. 

56.341. The important thing is to gel a 
coui’se wliich would satisfy the school ? — Yes. 

56.342. Have you any reason for adding 
that fifth subject ? Would you as a school- 
master like your boys to get up another 
subject in addition to the four which are com- 
pulsory and which they are taking in the 
school curriculum ? — I think there arc sonic 
boys in the school who take five at the higher 
stages. 

56.343. But you do not think it is parti- 
cularly desirable ? — ^No. I think four is the 
best thing for the school. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned sine die.) 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

(Referi'ed to in Question 53,150.) 


.Regulations respecting the Training and Examination in Laic of Assistants in His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service for China, Coreo, and Siam, din'ing their Residence on 
Furlough in England. 


1. With, a view to enable assistants in His Britannic lilajesty’s Consular vSen'ice for Cliinn, 
Corea, and Siam to study law in tliis country in ordei' — 

(а) To qualify tliemselves in tlie special branches of tire law which would be useful to them 

in their Constdar duties ; and, 

(б) To be ultimately called to the Bar, 

the following special extensions of leave have been sanctioned : — 

2. In the case of officers in His Majesty’s Consular Service in China and Corea the usual 
furlough of one year after five years' service will be extended to two years in the case of any 
assistant who may, on this gi-ound, apply for such extension, provided that the Minister under 
whom he may have been serving shall recommend the application, and shall express his 
opinion that the ability, industiy, and general good conduct exhibited by the officer in the 
past five years warrant the expectation that he will turn to good account whatever opportunities 
of studying law ma 3 ’’ be afforded him. 

3. Assistants to whom the Minister has recommended that extended leave shall be 
granted will, on their arrival in England, be reported b^' the Foreign Office to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, who will make arrangements for the examination referred to in 
paragraph 0 (d). 

4. . The grant of a second j-ear’s leave of absence will not be confirmed tuiless tlie Assistant 
can produce to the Secretary of State at the end of his first year — 

(o) A cei'tificate from the proper officer of the Inn of Court to which he belongs, that he 
has regularly kept his terms since his admission. 

(?)) A certificate from the Council of Legal Education that he has qualified in the following 
branches of Law in the examinations, conducted by the Council, of candidates for 
Call to the Bar : — 

(il Roman Law. 

fii) Constitutional Law (English and Colonial) and Legal History. 

(iii) Criminal Law and Procedure. 

(iv) Real Property and Conveyancing. 

(c) A certificate from the Council that he has passed satisfactorily in the Term examina- 
tions conducted bj' the Readera or Assistant Readers in the following 

(i) Evidence. 

(ii) Civil Procedure. 

5. At the end of his second year’s leave the Assistant will be required to ijroduce to the 
Secretary of State — 

(a) A certificate from the proper officer of the Inn to which he belongs that he has 
regularly kept his terms. 

(L) A certificate from the Council of Legal Education that he has qualfied in the following 
branches of law in the examinations, conducted bj' the Council, of candidates for 
call to the Bar : — • - 


(i) Common Law. 

.Til) 

(iii) Evidence and Civil Procedure. 

(cJ*A certificate from the Council’ that he has passed satisfactorilyin the-t e nn examina- 
- tions in — 


(i) Private- International.Law. 

(ii) Commercial Law, -with especial reference to Mercantiled Documents in 
daily use. 


(d) A certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners that he has passed a satisfactory- 
examination inithe following subjects : — 

(1) The law relating to merchant shipping, contracts of affreightment, and 
marine insurance. ’ ' •_ 

(ii) The status of and jurisdiction over British' subjects and aliens, questions 
of extra-territoiiality as affecting marriage, succession (testamentary and intestate), 
contracts, toft^ and criminal liability. ' 

(iii) Any other subject or subjects' which the Civil Service Commissioners, with 

-the-i . -- - . . 
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C TJie assistants will also be required to fumisb, at such times and in such manner as the 
Civil Service Commissioners maj' direct, certain notes of cases and proceedings in Courts of 
Law and before Police Magistrates, and may be called upon to submit themselves to viva voee 
examinations touching their knowledge of the meaning and conduct of tlie proceedings they 
have reported. 

7. In the case of Assistants in His Britannic Majesty’s Consular Service for Siam who 
come home after tliree years of absence, extensions of leave will be panted at various times 
in order to enable them to keep the requisite number of terms, provided such extensions do 
not in the aggregate exceed twelve montlis. 

The certificates mentioned in paragraph 4 will he required when the Assistant has liad the 
oiiportiinity of keeping six terms, and those in paragraph 5 at the expiration of the final 
extension. 

8. Detailed information relating to the lectures, classes, and examinations conducted by 
the Council of Legal Education may he obtained from the Clerk to the Council, 15, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, or from the proper officers of any of the four Inns of Court. 

Foreign Office, 

June 1909. 


APPENDIX No. II, 

(Referred to in Question 53,163.) 


HEcui..moNS AS TO THE Phvsioal Examination of Candidates for Appointments 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Note. 

Tliese Hegulations are published for the convenience of candidates and in order to enable 
them to ascertain the probability of their coming up to the required physical standard. But 
it must he clearly understood that the Secretary of State reserves to Jumself an absolute 
discretion to reject as unfit any candidate w'hoin he may consider, after hearing the opinion 
of his medical advisera, to be physically disqualified for the public sendee ; and that his 
discretion is in no respect limited by these Regulations. 

The Regulations for the physical examination of candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
are made by the Civil Service Commissioners, to whom any inquiry should be addressed. 


General Physical Requirements. 

1. A candidate must be in good mental and bodily health, and free from any physical 
defect likely to interfere with efficient perfoimance of dnty. 

2. In the examination of candidates the Medical Board will apply the following table of 
eon-elation of age, height, and diest girth : — 


Ajre. 

) 

1 

1 Height without Shoes. | 

Chest. 

Girth when Expanded. 

fiangc of Ezponsion. 





Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

18 to 19 - - ■ - 

• 

. 

> 

CS and under 6S 

344 

2 





(id 

35 

2 





68 „ 72 

354 

2 





72 and up-n-ards 

36 


19 to 20 


• 


62^ and under 65 

35 j 

o 





65 „ 68 

35 1 

2 





68 „ 70 

354 

2 





70 „ 72 

36 

o 





72 and npwards 

364 

24 

21 and upmtrds 

• 

• 

- ; 

and under 

35 

2 





65 „ 68 

351 

o 





68 „ 70 

36" 

2 





70 „ 72 

364 

OJ 





72 and npirards 

37 

2i 
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3. Meastivement of Height. — The candidate will he placed against the standard with his 
feet together, and the weight tlu-own on the heels, and not on the toes or outside of the feet. 
Ho will stand erect without rigidity, and with the heels, calves, buttocks, and shouldei-s 
toitdiing the standard ; the diin will he depressed to hring the vertex of the head level under 
the horizontal har; and the height will he noted in parts of an iiidi to eighths. In the Lidian 
Police Force a niinimum height of 5 ft. 4 ins. is required, hiU in other Departments no fixed 
limit of height is imposed. 

4. Measurement of Glicst, — The candidate will he made to stand erect witli his feet together, 
and to raise his_ hands above Ids head. The tape will he carefully adjusted round the chest, 
with its posterior upper edge touching the inferior angles of the shoulder blades, and its 
anterior lower edge the upper part of the nipples. The arms will then ho lowered to hang 
loosely by the side, and care will he taken that the shoulders are not thrown upwards or 
backwards so as to displace the tape. The candidate will then be directed to empty his chest 
of air as much as is possible. This is best done by continuous whistling with the lips as long 
as soxiud can be produced. The tape is carefullj- gathered in during the process, and when 
the niinimum measurement is reached it is recorded. The candidate will then be direeted to 
inflate his chest to its utmost capacity. This maximum measurement will likewise be noted. 
The girth with the diest fully expanded and the range of expansion between the minimum 
and the maximum ndU tlien be recorded. 

5. The hearing must be good. 

6. The speech without impediment. 

7. The teeth in good order, i.e., decayed or broken teeth must be properly stoiiped or 
crowned, and deficient teeth replaced by artificial teeth where necessaiy for effective mastication. 

8. The chest must be well formed, the lungs and heart sound. 

9. Rupture, hydrocele, varicocele, varicose veins in a severe degree, or other condition 
likely to cause inefficiency will disqualify a candidate, unless such condition is cured by 
operation. 

10. The limbs, feet, and toes must be well formed and developed, with free and perfect 
motion of all the joints. 

11. A candidate must have no congenital malformation or defect liliely to intei-fere witli 
efficiency. 

12. A candidate must not be the subjeet of chronic skin disease. 

13. Evidence of preA'ious acute or chronic disease pointing to an inqiaired constitution will 
disqualify. 

14. The Regulations as to the standard of vision I'equired are shown separately for eadi 
department. 

Candidates may, if they wish it, imdergo a i>reliminary examination by the Medical Board, 
which meets at the India Office every Tuesday, under tlie following conditions : — 

(a) Applications must be addressed to the Under Secretary of State, India Ullicc, 

Whitehall, London, accompanied by a fee of two guineas, and a statement as to the 
particular appointment which tire candidate desires to obtain. 

(b) Candidates must pay their travelling expenses. 

(e) Candidates considered to be unfit by the Medical Board at this preliminary examination 
are not bound to accept its opinion, but may, at their oicn rislt, continue their 
studies, with the knowledge that they will have to submit themselves for a final 
medical examination by the Medical Board, prior to the examination, or to their 
appointment. 

feZ) On the other hand, it must be distinctly under-stood that the preliminary exaiuiiration 
by the Medical Board is held solefy for the candidate’s information, and that, if 
after that examinatiorr he is reported to bo apparently fit, he has not on that 
account any claiur to be accepted as physically fit when he presents himseU for the 
final Medical Examinatiorr, upon which alone his acceptairce or rejectioir will 
depend. Candidates may be corrsidered fit for the Ser-vice at the preliminary 
examination, but may be found at the firral examinatiorr to be urrfit, either on 
account of some physical defect which did not exist or jrassed undetected at the 
preliminary examinatiorr, or for other reasons. 


Regulations as to the Siandaud of Vision. 

The Eaclesiastieal, Education, Geological Survey, Agricultural, Indian Finance, Customs, Civil 
Veterinary, and other Departments not specially provided for in the following pages : — ' 

1. A candidate may be admitted into the Civil Services of the Gover-nment of India if 
ametropic in one or both eyes, pror-ided that, with coiTecting lenses, tire acuteness of vision be 
not less than 0 in oire ej-e and g- in the other ; there being no morbid changes irr tire fundus of 
either eye. 
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•' Cases of myopia. Loivever. with a posterior staphyloma, may he admitted into (bo 
service, provided the ametropia iu either eye . does not exceed 2 * 5 D, and no active morhid 
changes of choroid or retina he present. 

3 V candidate who has a delect of vision arising from nehula of tlie cornea is disqualified 
if the sight of either eye he less than ; and in such a case the acuteness of vision in the 
bettor eye must equal S, with or without glasses. 

4. Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the rislc of aggravation or recmrence, in 
cither eye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. The existence of imperfection of colour 
sense will he noted on the candidate’s papem. 


The Dcpaylmcnts of Forest, Siirvey, Telegraph, Factories, and for various Artificers.'^ 

1. Tf myopia in one or both eyes exists, a candidate may he passed, provided the ametropia 
does not exceed 2‘ 5 D, and if with coi-recting glasses, not exceeding 2'5D, the aonteness 
of vision in one eye equals S and in the otlier J, there being normal range of accoiuinodation 
with the glasses. 

2. Myopic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate for service, provided the lens 
or file combined spherical and cylindrical lenses required to correct tlifi error of refraction do 
not exceed — 2*5 D ; the acuteness of vision in one eye, when con-eoted, being equal to S, and 
in the other eye .J, together with normal range of accommodation with the coiTocting glasses, 
there being no evidence of progressive disease in the choroid or retina. 

3. A eaiididato having total hj-peimctropia not exceeding 4 D is not disqualified, proA'ided 
the sight in one eye (when under the influence of atropine) equals ^ and in the other eye 
equals g, Avith + 4 D or any lower poA\-er. 

4. Hypennelropic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate for the service, provided tiio 
lous or combined lenses required to coA'er the eiTor of refraction do not exceed 4 D, and that 
the sight of one eye equals §■ and of the other g, with or Avithout sucli. lens or lenses. 

.fl. A candidate having a defect of A'ision arising from nehula of the cornea is disqualified 
if (he sight of one eye be less tliaii f'.r. In such a case the better eye must be emraotoopic. 
Dofocls of A’isioii arising from pathological or other changes in the deeijer structures of eiuier 
eye aa-IiicIi are not referred to in the above rules, may exclude a candidate for achmssion into 
the service, 

1). Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the i-islc of aggravation or recurrence, in 
citlier eye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. The existence of imperfection, of colour 
sense Avill be noted on the candidate’s jiapers. 


Piihlie ^YorJls Department, and Superior Fstailislimcnts, llailicap Department . 

1. if myopia iu one or hotli eyes exists, a candidate may be passed, provided the ametropia 
rloes not exceed 3 ' 5 D, and if, Avitli correcting glasses not exceeding 3 ’ 5 D, the acuteness of 
vision in one eye eqtials J and in tlie other -|, there being noraxal range of accommodation 
Avilh the glasses. 

2. _ ^Myopic astigmatism does not disqualify a candidate, provided tbe lens, or the combined 
spherical and cylindrical lenses required to coiTect tire error of refraction, does not exceed 
3'5 D ; the acuteness of A-ision in one eye, Avhen coweeted, being eqAial to ^5, and in the other 
g, together Avilh nonnal range of accommodation with the correcting glasses, there being no 
cA'i'lence of progressiA’e disease iu the choroid or retina. 

.3. A candidate haA'ing total hypermetroijia not exceeding 4 D is not disqualified, provided 
the sight in_ one eye (aa-Iicii under tlie infliieiico of atropine) equals J-, and in the otlici’ eye 
equals S, Avifh + 4 D glasses, or any loAA'er poAA'er. 

‘1; Hypennctrojiic astigmatism does not disqualify, proA-ided the lens or combined lenses 
required to coA-er the error of refraction do not exceed 4 D, and that the sight of one eye 
equals O', and the other £, A\'ith or Avilhout such lens or lenses. 

5. A candidate having a defect of vision arising fronr nehula of tlie cornea is disqualified 
if the sight of that eye ho less Ilian -tV. In such a case the Tjelter eye must he emmetropic. 
Defects of vision arising from patliological or other changes iu the deeper structures of either 
eye, Avliich are not referred to in these mles, may exclude a candidate. 

G. Squint or any morbid condition, subject to the i-isk of aggraA-ation or recmrence, in 
cither tye, may cause the rejection of a candidate. Any imperfection of the colour sense is a 
disqualification for appointinent to the Engineering Branch of the Railway Department or as 
Assistant Superintendent in the Traffic Department. In all other cases a note as to any 
iniperfcction of colour sense Avill ho made on the candidate’s papers. 


ni-tlailo auiwing may oonsiaered separately, and this standard ralased if it 
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The Indian Medical Service and the Police Department. 

1. Sq^uint, or any morbid condition of the eyes or of the lids of either eye liable to the risk 
of aggravation or recurrence, will cause the rejection of the candidate. 

2. The examination for determining the acuteness of vision includes two tests ; one for 
distant the other for near vision. The Army test t3q)es will be used. for the test for distant 
vision, without glasses, except where otherwise stated below, at a distance of 20 feet ; and 
Snellen’s Optotypi for the test for near vision, without glasses, at any distance selected by the 
candidate. Each eye will be examined separatelj", and the lids must be kept wide open 
during the test. The candidate must be able to read the tests without hesitation in ordinaiy 
dajdight. 

3. A candidate possessing acuteness of vision, according to one of the standards herein 
laid down, will not be rejected on account of an error of refraction, provided that the error of 
refraction, in the following cases, does not exceed the limits mentioned, viz. : — (a) in the case 
of myopia, that the error of refraction does not exceed 2’5D; (6) t^t anj' correction for 
astigmatism does no exceed 2'5 D ; and in the case of mj’-opic astigmatism, that the total error 
of refraction does not exceed 2 ' 5 D. 

4:. Subject to the foregoing conditions, the standards of the minimum acuteness of vision 
with which a carididate will be accepted are as follows ; — 


Right Eye. 

Distant vision . — V = 6/6. 
Near vision. — Reads 0, 6. 

Better Eye. 


Standard 1. 

Left Ej'e 

V = 6/6. 

Reads 0, 6. 

Standard II. 

Worse Eye. 


Distant vision. — V = 6/6. 
Near vision. — Reads 0, 6. 


Better Eye. 


V, "without glasses, = not below 6/60 ; 
and, after correction with glasses, 
= not below 6/24. 

Rends 1. 

Standard III. 

Worse Eye. 


Distant vision. — V, withoivt glasses 
= not below 6/24 ; and, after correc- 
tion with glasses, = not below 6/6. 
Near vision. — ^Reads 0, 8. 

N.B. — ^In all other respects candidates for 
up to die standard of physical requirements 
the Arms'; 


V, "without glasses, = not below 6/24 ; 
and, after correction "U'ith glasses, 

= not below 6/12. 

Reads 1. 

these two branches of the Service must come 
laid doivn for candidates for commissions in 


The Indian Pilot Service, and Candidates ^or Appointments as Qmxrds, Engine-drivers, 
Signalmen, and Pointsmen on Eailways. 

1. A candidate is disqualified unless both eyes are emmetropic, his acuteness of vision and 
range of accommodation being perfect. 

2. A candidate is disqualified by any imperfection of his colour sense. 

3. Strabismus, or any defective action of die exterior muscles of the ej'eball, disqualifies a 
candidate for these branches of seii'ice. 


The Indian Marine Service, including Engineers and Firemen, 

1. A candidate is disqualified if he have an error of refraction in one or both ej’es which 
is not neutralised by a concave or by a convex 1 D lens, or some lower power. 

2. A candidate is disqualified by any imperfection of liis colour sense. 

3. Sti'abismus, or anj' defective action of the exterior muscles of the ej-eball, disqualifies a 
candidate for this branch of service. 


Special Duty. 

Candidates for special duty undei" Groveinment must possess such an amount of acuteness 
of -vision as wiU, ndthout hindrance, enable them to perform die work of their office for the 
period tlieir appointment may last. In all cases of imperfection of colour sense a note will be 
made on the candidate’s papers. 
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Far all Apiwitlmenfti linger the Inritan Governtnent a Declaralion, as foliates, is required 

from Candidates : — 


1. I declare upon lionour that, to the best of 

1113 ' knowledge and belief, 1 am not at ptvsent sufFeiing or affected iritli any iorm oE disease or 
lioclih- infirmit 3 ', such as — 

(а) Disease o£ the heart or lungs. 

( б ) Venereal disease. 

(c; Fits. 

id) Ilupltire. 

(<•') A'aricoeelr or varicose veins. 

If) Hi'drocele. 

(g) Malfomiatiou. 

(/») Congenital defect. 

(f) Defective sight or hearing. 

(j) Loss of teeth. 

(7:) Impediment in speech. 

(?) Gout or rheumatism. 


:i. That I have not to in.v knowledge nn3' hereditar.v tendeno 3 ' or predisposition to mental 
or coiuititutional disease, such as — 

(a) Fits or rnsanit 3 ', 

(h) Cancer. 

(c) Consumption or scrofula. 

3. That I will fulh' i-eveal to the Alcdical Board all circumstances within luv knoivledne 
that concern m 3 ’ iiealth and fitness for the appointment for which I am a candidate. 

-1. Tliat I have previously been examined by a Medical Board for tlie public 

service and was declared on the 


Signature 
Date 


N.B.— 

obtained. 


.‘V wilful misstatement b 3 * a candidate will invalidate any subsequent appointment 


APPENDIX No, III. 

(lief erred to in Questions 53,438 et seq. and 53,460, 54,993 el seq.) 

Letter from the President, Magdalen College, Oxford, dated June SOth, 1913. 

Dn.iii Sin, 

t .\M now able to wife ttefinitely, as promised, in answer to the letters addressed bv 
w]ntel.yon"sktLt%,/,^nend,ere^^^^^^^ 

D.,viSr .Slops':' Sf^ SiX- 5-V' % 

ciin arrange this with him. . a 1 in, 01 j otn ot UI 3 ’, if 3 'oiir Comniission 

I my.sclf .shall he glad to give evidence at tlio earlier date offered w ,1 1 

Olh of dul.v, if 3 'ou can arnmge that for me I coaid '' odnesdas*, the 

and iiossilily on llic llfli, but only with dilficnltv The ofh 

convenient for 1110, and I lioiip it can lie arranged. ‘ lonld he by far the most' 

With regard to the incmoi-anda, what we pi-oposo to do if x-r.,, «::ii ,.11 • , , . 

one joint memorandum, rppi-e.sentiiig gcnorallv the vien-K o’r " i is to submit 

the Ilohdomadal Connc’il uddchliasUSLt^^^^^^ f Committee of 

memoranda, rejireKentiiig the individual views of nno « ^ letters, and also fotir .separate 
Univeraity. ^ authoritative membei-s of tlio 

'riiese four would he : — 

1. A luemoranduin by Sir Eniest Trevelvan DPT u „ i ^ 

Universitj’ and a Fellow of jVI] Souls’ ^Co 7 ]e<r,J Indian Law in the 

at Calcutta, and Vice-Chancellor of Calcntfa^Unh’eraitv^ 

A meinoraiiduni liy the A^erv Kev Dr ■ ... 

3. A uiemoranduin bv ilr. J. L. Strjicln'n DovSd’e Church. 

. 0 . 1 ,. Ctraclian-Davidson, hfaster of Balliol College, 
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4. A memorandum prepared lay Mr. A. S_. L. Farquliarson, Senior Proctor in die 
University and Pelloiv and Tutor of University College, togetber witli Mr. H. AV. B. 
Joseph, Fellow and Tutor of New College, and ilr. Sidney Ball, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College. 

All these memoranda will he typewritten. 1 hope they will, together with the oral 
evidence, meet the wishes of your Commission. 

I have the honour to he. 

Yours fait'hfully, 

T. Herbeut AVarrex. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Joint Memorandum of the Committee of the Hebdomadal Council. 

We would desire in the first place to express our full concuirence with the opinion of 
Sir Ernest Trevelyan as set forth in the first page of his memorandum, that, so far as die 
selection and education of the Indian civilians is concerned, the present system is better than 
any other likely to be devised. This system was introduced by the Indian tTovernment, not 
at the suggestion of the Universities, and has been gradually improved bj- the experience of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, aided by information and advice derived from the Universities 
of die diree kingdoms. It seems undesirable to have another great and sudden change. 

AA'^e believe, likewise, that the course prescribed for the single year of probation may 
profitably be modified. AA^e think that a liberal education will, if the present limit of age be 
kept, have been sufficiently secui-ed by the time the selection is over, and that the single 
probationary year may be fairly claimed for professional studies. The energies of the 
prebationer would then be concentrated on what is strietlj' necessary, on riding, on the 
elements of one vernacular, and above all on Law. This last should include attendance and 
reporting in the Courts, especially in the London Police Coiu-ts. For those who eventually 
choose die judicial side a year’s leave of absence, later on, for special training in the Law 
would probably be desirable, and is, as we understand, already being tried. 

If tiiis solution be i-ejected, the only alternative seems to be a return to the system which 
obtained before 1894, selection at 19 followed by a probation of two or thi-ee j’ears. Various 
compromises have been suggested, but it is doubtful whether any of them would secure what 
the Commissioners seem to desire, and tiiere is a widely-spread apprehension in O.xford that 
they would lead to a clashing between die demands of the University and those of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, to the disorganisation, of University courses and to the exclusion 
from the service of those University men who make it their chief object to complete their full 
educational and intellectual development. 

We will, therefore, assume that the system of the “ eighties ” will be revived, and will 
proceed to point out the difficulties and dangers which it will involve, and the palliatives 
which may be suggested to meet diose difficulties. In the first place the system implies an 
early bifurcation among the boys. Those who cormnit themselves to try for the Government 
Service will be cutting themselves off from the studies and intellectual interests to which 
their classmates are looking forward. The Service will be competing for the possession of 
the boys against the University careers -with all their glamour and prestige and against the 
high hopes of the great prizes of English life which everj"- able boy cherishes, but which bj- 
die time he reaches 23 he is probably less confident of realising. The fact that the 
examination for the Home Civil Service is through the ordinary Universit 3 - Course will 
strengthen anj’- tendency which already exists to prefer the Home to the Indian Sendee, 
and eveiy boj^ who hoped for the Home Service would be obliged to renounce India 
beforehand. 

For the moment, the choice presented to the boy will be — Shall I become an Indian 
probationer, or the scholar of a college with a universitj' career before me? In former 
times the question of the tenure of scholarships by probationers was alwaj’s difficult ; as 
things are now, we drink that colleges would hardlj’ allow a prohationer to compete for a 
scholarahip, or to retain it if he were aheady a scholar. To what e.xtent this competition of 
careers would injure the reciniting may be a question, but, be the injuiy small or great, it 
must be borne. There is no waj* of avoiding it. 

The next question is, where is the India Office to look for its recruits? The boys most 
suitable for the work of Government are to be found mainlj' in the great public schools, and 
here, too, will be the best chance of getting men with a love of field sports, one of the things 
which brings civil servants most into contact and sympathy with the upper classes in India. 
The large majority of the able boys in such schools is to be found on the classical side. If 
thej’' are to have a fair chance in the competitive examination the marks should be assigned 
in proportion to the dilficultj’- of the subjects, a result by no means easy to secure ; and if a 
just scale could be fixed, it would be hard to preserve it, since some teachers wll inevitablj- 
•press for the marking up of the modem and easier subjects. There is, moreover, some 
danger that if tlie selection is made at an age when the candidates are stiU largely separated 
O 20028 O 
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off atnonii't Jifferont schools according to the social classes to ivhich their parents belong, 
tlie-c examinations mav be drairn into the whirlpool of politics and tlie posts ti-eatecl as 
iwiices whicli the several classes may hope to seem-e for themselves. Sucli a state of Uiings 
w-oiild be detrimental alike to education and to the efficacy of selection by competitive 
e.xamination. This danger is at jiresent obviated because, though all classes are found in 
the services, these classes have become fused at an earlier stage, and their members have 
all passed together tlirough the Universities, which in tliis i-espcct are more democratic than 

the schools. * . . . i i t , 

The assignment of marks to mathematics in an examination held at the age of 19 also 
presents peculiar difficulties. In any case the result of the contending claims of different 
subjects will probably be some sort of compromise which will fit none of tlie regular school 
coiii-ses and suit only the special trainers who can pick and dioose with a single eye to the 
line of least resistance for the accumulation of marks. The public schools never did in fact 
succeed in comiicting with such teaclici-s (especially for the higher places in the list) nearly so 
effectively as the Univereities have done under the present system. 

Supposing the recruits selected, the next question is their probationary training. To 
i.solatc them in a revived “Haileyhury” ivould cut off many difficulties in detail; hut this, 
would be to give up the policy of making tho future civil servants share in the social life 
and habits of linglishmen of the same age destined for other careers. The advantage of this 
policy seems to ns so great that we think Uiat it should be preserved at all costs. Assuming 
then that each probationer is to pass his period of training at a University, it would be well 
liiat those who come to Oxford should bo distributed among the several colleges, two or three 
a year at flic most to each college. (Such a system is already at work successfully with the 
Rhodes schulai's.) Only so will they enter thorouglily into college life, and he able to make 
up to a certain extent for the disadvantage that no probationer will be brought into contact, 
as pupil with tutor, with anj' of the ordinary college authorities. This last drawback might, 
indeed, ho obviated if the India Office would accept any of the ordinary honoui-s couraes 
inside the Universities, shortened so as to get the men out early, in lieu of a special 
prebationary course, but wo do not look on tliis as practicable. It would not supply llic 
special training demanded, and it might tempt the probationers to select the University which 
gave its lionours most cheaply. Nor again do we think that the Universities would find it 
po.ssiblo to frame a joint academic course with joint examiners which should lead to an 
Honours Degree in each University. On the other hand, it would not be desirable to limit the 
probntionera to two or tlixeo chosen Universities. The India Office and the Civil Service 
Ooimnissioners could no doubt frame a scheme of examinations and conduct the examinations 
tliomsolvcs. Some such scheme has been sketched by Sir Ernest Trevelyan ; we do not desire 
to criticise this viewed as a suitable preparation for life in India. But we would point out 
that such training would be professional and not academic. It is possible that a Univei-sity 
might bo willing to grant an ordinary degree to all who passed through such a course, hut we 
believe that the proiiosal that they should be entitled to an Honoura Degi-ee on the basis of 
classes assigned by an external authority w'ould raise formidable ojiposition in Oxford. 

Tlic difficulties which we have mentioned may conceivably he overcome, but we diinlc it 
desirable that the Commissioners should have their attentiou drawn to tliem. In any case a 
.scheme which substitutes during the years from 19 to 23 a specialised training for a liberal 
education must involve a sacrifice, necessaiy, perliaps, but regrettable, of the full development 
of mind and character. 

T. Herbert Warren, 

President of Magdalen, Chairman. 

Sidney Bai.i,. 

Fellow of St. John’s. 

A. S. L. Farqohahson, 

Follow of Universitj'- College. 

H. W. B. Joseph, 

Fellow of New College. 

J. L. Straohan-Davidson, 

Master of Balliol College. 

Note. — ^Thc remaining member of the Committee, the Dean of Christ Church, was 
unavoidably absent from tho meeting at which this Memorandum was drawn up. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

i[cmr>ranrlum hy Sir Brnesl Trevelyan, D.C.L., dx. 

1 have boon asked by the Vjce-ChanceUor of the Univeisity of Oxford to express my views 
a.s to the system of education of tho Lidian Civil Service probationers in Oxford 

havIlTrl years’ e.xpericnce of the probationers at Oxfoni, I 

have formed the opinion that the men trained under ’ 

favourably with those trained under the previous system. 


the present system compare veiy 
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The Indian Civil Service now obtains some of the best products of University training 
in England. There is, of course, as there is bound to be under any system, a certain 
percentage of men who are unsuited to a career in the Indian Chdl Sei-vice, but on the whole 
the men are, in my judgment, the best men that it is possible to get for the I.C.S. 

I am aware that the teaching of law is wholly insufficient. I have always felt a diffidence 
in speaking out in this matter, as I did not wish to expose myself to the charge of placing the 
subject which I teach in a higher position than other subjects. Now that, as I understand, 
the insufficient knowledge of law is recognised, I am free to make suggestions. 

If the present system of one year’s probation be continued, the subjects of education 
during that year should be confined to law and one vernacular. 

At the beginning of the year of probation the men are worked out, and it takes them some 
little time to recover from the strain of the open competition, and in most cases of the schools. 
They cannot be expected to do more work than they do at present. They might be required 
to confine themselves to what is absolutely necessary, viz., a vernacular language and law. 
Besides the Penal Code, Criminal Procedure, and Law of Evidence, they should all be required 
to have some knowledge of Hindu and Mahomedan law. Except, perhaps, in Burmah, such 
knowledge is necessary for the j’otmg civilian, even though he does not adopt the judicial line. 
He cannot properly do his revenue work, such as partitioning Government revenue, and his 
Court of "Wards work or other administrative work, without some knowledge at least of the 
joint family system or of the Hindu and Mahomedan sj'stems of inheritance. The other topics 
of Hindu and Mahomedan law are also of considerable use to him both in his administrative 
work and in his court work as a magistrate. 

In Court of Wards work some knowledge of the contract law and the law as to actionable 
wrongs is also, in mj' opinion, essential. 

Should, however, it be thought desirable to alter the present system and to insist upon a 
three years’ course of probation, I should like to say that in my opinion such period should 
be spent at one of the residential Universities. The advantages of collegiate life play a most 
important part in forming the characters of the young men. It is desirable tliat they should 
obtain some breadth of view by associating with other young men at a University. They 
could not get this advantage at a special institution, which would tend to prevent any 
sympathy with persons outside their own profession. It is undesirable that the Civil Service 
should be a separate “ caste.” 

It has been sug^sted that the probationers might immediately after passing the open 
competition be required to elect for the judicial or the executive branches of the Service. If 
this suggestion be adopted it might be necessary to frame separate schemes for the education 
of the members of the two branches of the Service. 

I trust, however, that the bifurcation will not take place so early in the career of the Indian 
Civil Service men. 

In the first place, I consider that on passing the open competition the men are too young 
and too inexperienced to be able to elect definitely. Until they have seen something of India 
and of the work there they will be unable to say which work they prefer, and, moreover, they 
will not at so early an age be able to be certain for which branch they are most fitted. In the 
second place, such arrangements would tend to create two separate services ; and in the tliird 
place, as it is clear that even those who elect for the judiciary must experience a few years 
of revenue and magisterial work, much of the special legal training which would be given 
them here would be lost before there was an opportunity of putting it into action. I am 
suggesting the following sclieme of subjects as possible for a three years’ course. 

in framing this scheme I am making no suggestions as to what books should be prescribed. 

I think that it Avill be much better to prescribe books in respect of each subject. I 
anticipate no difficulty in doing so. 

The following subjects should, I consider, be taught in — 

The First Year of Probation. 

Law. 

Penal Code. 

Criminal Procedure Code. 

Indian Evidence Act. 

Note. — ^Jly reason for commencing with these subjects is that knowledge' of them will be 
useful before the probationers are required to attend law courts. Not only will they 
understand the proceedings better if they have some knowledge of the subject, but they 
will also be able to appreciate the differences betiveen English and Indian Criminal Law 
Procedure. 

Language. 

The vernacular of the province to which they are assigned. 

Ethnography, Early History and Customs of the People. 

This would include the history of the Hindus and the development of their laws and 
customs from the time of the Aryan invasion up to the time of the Moghul Empire. 

It would also include the Life of Mahomed, and the history of the spread of Islam especially 
in Central Asia, the invasions of India by the Mahomedans and the period of the Moghul 
Empire. 

Q 2 
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'I'liis portion would include tlio gcogrnplij'- ol India so far ns it is connected with the 
suljjeci. 
llidiny. 


For the Sccomt and Third Years. 

Lair. 

Hindu and Mahomeilan Txnr. — ^TJie standard of the leacliing of these subjects might ho 
the Hame as tlial now required by the Council of Legal Ednention. It would involve about 
Tit) lectures, i.c., double the number of lectures now given t>n those subjects to the prohationei'S 
in Oxff)riI. I’lie subject might be spread over the second and third years of probation, but it 
coidd be ilealt with entirely in the second year. 

The Constitutional Hislortj of India. — By this J mean the history of the coi'stitution of the 
courts and of the administration. 

The Laic of Contrad.s and of actionable vsrongs, having especial reference to the Indian law 
on these subjects. 

The Land Systems and liecenuc Law of the luovince to which the probationer is assigned. 

J tirirjirudcnce. 

Lanynayc. 

(a) Tlie study of a vernacular language might be continued for a second year. Jt wmdd. 
be iinnecc.'jsary tliat the prohationei'S should spend three yeais in the studj' of a vernacidar. 

(b) Sanskrit or Pemian during one year of probation. 

riislury. 

The rise, gi'owth, and organisation of the British power in India, including the geography 
of the subject. 

Political Ecanoiny. 

Hiding. 

Itepoiis. 

Candidates should be required to send in roiKjrts of a specified number of oases in English 
courts of justice during the second and tliird yeare of their probation. Jt will be preferable 
that they attend at courts in London. 

The subjects above referred to as being required to be studied during the second and tliii'd 
years might be scparateil, the larger number being allotted to tlie second year. 

At the end of the first year of probation there should bo an examination in the subjects allotted 
to the first year, and at the end of the second year to the subjects allotted to the second j'car. 

Should a candidate fail to pass at either of these examinations, lie will be liable to be 
excluded from the Service, but the Civil Service Commissioners may in special cases permit 
liim to attend a second examination on such teims as tlicy may think fit. 

At the end of the third year there should be an examination in aU the subjects. The 
marks at (his examination should, as under the present system, ho added to the marks obtained at 
the open competition. The probationer’s place in the Service u-ill be determined by such 
•.■omhined marks. 

A real dillicult.y arises from the suggestion that there should be one examination, which 
wiudd give both a Diiivoreity dcgi-ee and a place in the Service. This difficult is iierhaps not 
insuperable. A joint Ijoard miglit, T would suggest, be po.ssiblc. 

1 should like to say something about the ai-nuigcments in O.xford for teaeliiiig the subjects 
mentioned in my scheme. 

'J'hero is at present suilicicnt jiravision for the leaching of languages, political economy, 
and jurisprudence. 

'‘L’licre will require to be additional provision for the teaching of Indian law (after the end 
of the first year of pi-obation under the new system), as not only is tliere an increase of 
subjects, but with tbi-ee sets of men at the Univereily at the same time the number of lectures 
will be trebled. ’ On this bead I would recommend the appointment of an .\ssistant Header or 
hocturcr in Indian Ijaw. 

Special an-angemonts might also have to l>e made for the teaching of Ethnography and 
Karlv Hisioiy. The He.adei-s in Indian llistoiy ami Law would piobablv he able to arrange 
for a certain amount of this work, and a good deal can be done by directing men what books 
they are to read. Some additional help may be required. 

r think it o-ill be absolntely ncccssarj- to have a director of the studies of the Indian 
Civil Service probationers. I have often fell the want of a director who would o/licially 
advise men generally and supervise their studies, and who would also have authoritv to 
*f^V*^‘* ^ itotiiv of tho ^cvc^al Iccttircs. fliis will Ijccomc Jiiorc nccessJiry in consequeiifft 
of the im-reai-e m the number of Indian Civil Service probationers resident in Oxfoi-d 

If the sv-stom referred to m the enclosed scheme be -adopted, we mnv calculate on having 
nlvor.i .<» Indian Civil Service men reading in Oxford. TJiis is a large ‘school, and requires 
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special supervision. SucIl supervision ought not to cost much. One of the teachers might 
he appointed to act as director, with an addition of, say, lOOZ. a 3-ear to liis stipend. 

The Secretary of State might weR he asked to hear such additional expense as might arise 
from the adoption of a new system. 

This would mean — 

(a) The salary of an Assistant Reader or Lecturer in Indian Law. 

(b) The cost of occasional lectures in Ethnography and Early History. 

(e) The salar}' of a Director of Studies. 

^d) Some additions to the salaries of tire Language Teachers. (This need not he much, 
as the pa3Tnent of additional fees would prohahly' he almost sufficient compensation 
for the increase of work.) 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Memorandum hy the Very Rev. Thomas B. Strong, D.D., Bean of Christ Ghiireh, O.r/oir/, 

dated June 21fit, 1913. 

I understand that T am asked to express an opinion on two points : the need for a Icnger 
period of prohation in the case of selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service ; and the 
proposal to meet the difficulty hy lowering the age at which candidates are selected, and 
providing an Honours course in the University. 

(1) I do not propose to offer any' remarks upon the defects noted hy the Commission in the 
existing system, namely, that the candidates are too old, and insufficiently prepared in the 
subjects required. I assume that this evidence is valid and conclusive. I can only offer 
remarks upon various methods hy which it is proposed to remedy the defects. If candidates 
continued to he elected hy tJie present method, it would he possible, provided the age of going 
to India is not reduced, to secure an extra year of prohation hy compressing the University- 
course. A. considerable number of those who now enter for the examination of the Civil 
Service Commissioners have had a four years’ course in the University-. If this course were 
reduced to three, another year would tlius be at the disposal of the selected candidates. I do 
not recommend this, and I do not think it would have much chance of being carried in the 
University. I do not understand that there is any complaint as to the age of candidates for 
the Home Civil. It would appear from what has been put before us that the peculiar 
conditions of India and the Indian service are part of the reasons for the desii-e to reduce 
the age. If this is so, the number of Indian Civil students is a very small proportion 
of tile whole number of persons reading for the Honours Schools of the T niversity- ; 
and it would liardly seem reasonable to recast our Honours courses for the benefit of a 
relatively small number of people. It would mean, of course, a considerable amount of 
legislative action of one sort or another ; and for my own part I should not think it at all in 
the interests of the majority of Honours students tliat their course of studies should be tlius 
reduced. But, apart from this, I do not think tliat the University would be at all willing to 
undertake such a serious remodeUing of its courses unless it were sure that the regulations 
which required tiiis remodelling were likely to be permanent, or at any- rate to persist for a 
considerable time. I am arvare that no Government can ensure this. 

(2) I tiiink it would be possible, and in many cases desirable, that undergraduates should 
come into residence at about the age of 18 rather than that of 19, and this would of course 
make possible a longer period of probation after taking the degree. But it is veiy difficult to 
insist upon this. It can only he done by- voluntary- co-operation with headmasters and parents, 
and there is no way of enforcing it. 

(3) I come now to the more serious j)roposal, to select candidates at the school-leaving age, 
and to provide tiiein with an Honom-s coui-se leading to the degi-ee in the University' which at 
the same time would prepare them for their work in India. It seems to me that there are no 
ft priori objections against either of these proposals ; but there arc very- great practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying them out. 

(a) As to the school examination. The school examination, on the result of which cantli- 
dates would have to he selected, ought to he in close relation with the normal work 
of the school. If this were not so, two unsatisfactory' results would follow. 

(i) A large number of boy-s would be in danger of finding tliemselves at the 
school-leaving age educated in a way which would only- lead to the Indian Civil 
Service. To adopt a phrase from another line of life, it would he a “ blind-alley- ” 
examination. Something of this kind is already a difficulty in regard to the 
naval candidates, who are sent quite early into a technical naval course, and wlio, 
if for any' reason they' fail to get into the Navy-, are hopelessly- stranded as regards 
other things. The difficulty is less in their case than it would be in the case of 
Lidian Civil Ser\-ice candidates because of their y-ounger age. The hoy- who fails 
to get into the Na-\-y- has stiR some years in which to get on to another line of 
education ; but the boy who is 18 ought to be prepared to come at once to the 
University. 
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(ii) Am eimmination at tJie school period wliicli was largelj' outside the limits 
of ordinary school work would inevitably play into the hands of the, crammer. 
Boys would leave school early and go to the crammer in order to ensure passing 
it I think there are very few people who have experience of this University who 
would not agree that it is in almost every case desirable that a boy should come 
straight from his school to the University and should not spend an interval 
witlAlie crammer. A further difficulty would arise in consequence of the great 
variety of schools and of curricula. It would be impossible to exclude county and 
giammar schools, and, I should add, liighly undesirable. But an examination 
which should cover aU the gi'ound occupied by all these varieties of schools would 
ahnost inevitable be independent of the ordinary school work, and open to the 
objections named above. 

(h) As regards the Honours examination, here, again, I can see no a pi-iori objection to 
' the establishment of such an examination ; but I feel great difficulty in conceiving 
a way in which it could be done. Hie University would not accept it if it were a 
technical examination. It would have to involve a liberal coui-se of study and a high 
standard. I do not say that a scheme could not be drawn which would correspond 
until this requirement, but I have not yet seen any suggestion of a school that 
approadies it. I should hope that the University would not reject this plan without 
making some effort to meet the suggestions of the Commissioners ; hut 1 think that 
the Commissioners sliould understand that the matteris one of great difficulty. There 
is a further obstacle somewhat analagous to Uiat caused by tlie variety of schools. 
The Indian Government will probably wish to make its selection of candidates 
for appointments on the result of this Honours examination, and this wonld he easy 
if only one University were concerned. But it would become inoreasingly difficult 
in proportion as a larger number of Univei-sities were admitted. It is just possible, 
I think, tliat the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge might work togetlier in an 
examination of this kind ; but the addition of the Northem Universities or of tlie 
Scottish Universities would make it practically unworkable. And, on the other 
hand, I do not, for a moment, think that it would he possible or desirable to exclude 
candidates from these Universities. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Mmnorandtim hy Mr, J. L. Straehan-Davidson, M,A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, dated 

June 29th, 1913. 

I ask leave to submit to the Commission on llie Indian Civil Service some remarks supple- 
mentaiy to the general paper seat in by the Oxford Committee. 

I would address myself first to the contention, which seems to _ me to bo sound, that 
there are really only two alternatives, either to retain the present age-limit for the competitive 
examination or else to return to the system of the eighties, when the candidates were 
selected before coming to the Universities. Various compromises have been suggested with 
a view to shortening the pei’iod before the competitive examination hy one or two yearn, 
and fixing the age-limit at 22 or 23. It is thought by some tliat candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service might be induced to commence their university residence a year earlier than 
usual, i.c., between 17 ^ and 18 J, instead of as at px'esent between 18^ and 194-. This would 
imply that a hoy, without being offered any assured position, is to be called upon at tlie age of 
18 to decide whether he will compete for India or not, and that for the sake of his chance of 
success in that competition he is to be invited to put himself at considerable disadvantage in liis 
efforts after University distinctions. The effect of tliis on the recruiting giwmd wonld he to 
begin by weeding out from it the ablest and most ambitious among the potential candidates. 

Another suggestion is that the classical candidates should content themselves with a three 
yeais’ com-se, availing themselves of the option, now allowed in Oxford to “ senior students,” 
of laking Honoius Moderations in the Lent Term of their first year of residence instead of in 
the Lent Term of their second year. It is quite possible liliat the University would concede 
such an option, but I believe that it would be quite useless. So far as I know, only two peinons 
have ever obtained a Fii-st Class in ^roderatious under these conditions, and these were men of 
quite exccptioual ability, who had gone through a full cowse at another Univeisity. The 
ordinary school-hoy who renounced his full training in ifoderations would find himself very 
insufficiently prepared to cover the ground for the Civil Sendee Competition, and would he 
driven to seek lielp from the “ crammers.” An examination fitted for a three years’ course 
must bo mucli. more narrow and specialised tlian that at present prescribed. 

It is to be noticed that either of these expedients, taken alone, would provide only one extra 
year, so that the India pificHJ could not secure both a year’s earlier an-ival in India and two 
years of special probation. If both these requirements are considered indispensable, tlie two 
expedients suggested must be attempted together, and I think tliat the attempt would be a 
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failure. The man who had curtailed hoth his school and his univemity course would be at a 
hopeless disadvantage in the competition, and would probably be beaten by the man who had 
saciificed everything to success and had remained two or three years with the cranuuer. If 
the age-limit be lowered by one year, while the University arrangements remain as now, we 
should have a return to the clashing of examinations and coumes of study, which caused so 
much discontent and confusion when the age was lower by five months than at present — a 
single year’s difference in the date of sailing for India would ill compensate for these 
drawbacks. 

The general conclusion seems to be that it is hopeless to attempt a compromise, and that 
tlie Commissioners will have to choose between the present system and that of the eighties. 

I will next make some comments on points of detail touched upon in the Memorandum of 
the General Committee. The first is their remark that, if the probationei-s are chosen at 19, 
it will be very difficrdt in vie^v of the competing interests involved to preserve a scale of marks 
■which shall be just, that is to say, -which shall assign marks in proportion to the difficulty of 
the subjects and the length of time requisite to master them. In illustration of this I may 
refer to the scale of marks in force in 1884. We find there — 

Latin ------ 800 

Greek ------ 600 

French ----- 500 

German - _ _ . . 500 

Now it is obvious to all acquainted with the languages that Greek and Latin arc at least 
twice as difficult as French and German, and a scale -which grades them only as 6 to 5 or 
8 to 5 is mai-iifestly unfair. In view of the great development in recent years of schools 
and departments of schools in which the modem subjects form the main part of the cuiTiculuin. 
the division of interests lias heen accentuated, and this would probably lead to the injustice 
noted reappearing in an aggi-avated form. It would be hopeless to expect under present 
conditions such an agi'eement among schoolmasters as was manifested by the representatives of 
Universities who were summoned to consultation by the Civil Service Commissioners in 1904. 

If the probationers are to be chosen at 19, their distribution among the colleges becomes 
an important matter. It is worth while to notice the machinery adopted in case of the Rhodes 
scholars. Each college limits the number which it is willing to I'eceive, and each scholar on 
his election -writes do-wn the colleges in the order of his preference, and is assigned bj’ the 
seoretaiy to the first of these which is able and -wiUing to receive him. 

A difficulty in detail arises as to the time of year when tlie examination takes place. U 
under a system of selection at 19 the list came out in the late autumn, shortly before the 
beginning of the academic year in October, it would be difficrJt for the colleges to keep rooms 
vacant for the probationei-s (and this is most important) not know'ing whether the vacancies 
wdll be taken up or not. In the case of the Rhodes scholars, -who are to come into residence 
each October, the selection has been hurried up, so that the coUeges know what to exjject soon 
after Easter. The adoption of such a plan for the Indian probationers would cause a gap of 
six months betw-een the selection and the commencement of University residence. Such a 
rest would not be a bad thing in itself, but it would imply that the date of sailing, which, 
of course, should be in the autumn, would be 3^^ years after tlie date of selection. I do not 
Icnow how far the Government would approve of this, but I see no other solution. 

A more important matter than these details is the general question of the comparative 
good or evil of the present system and that before 1894 respectively. In attempting to 
compare the two I have had a good deal of conversation during the last few weeks -with old 
members of the college now at home on furlough. I found, as might have • been expected, 
that each individual commonly esteems most highly the system under which he himself went 
out to India. This circumstance seems to point to a certain danger of the loss of continuitj’- 
in policy. In 15 or 20 years’ time the men at the top of tlie tree in India -u'ill naturally be 
those appointed under die sj’-stem of 1894, and if, as is almost inevitable, all is not going 
q-uite smoothly in the Service, they trill be apt in their turn to attribute the defects to the 
renewal, if it should be now renewed, of the selection at school-boy age. There certainlj' were 
such complaints in former days to call for the changes of 1894. An alternation everj- 20 yeai-s 
or so between -the two systems is what no one would desire. I believe tliat it may he avoided 
if the present crisis passes over -without any revolution in the methods of admission to the 
Service. 

I may notice tha t, the younger men with whom I spoke repudiated with some indignation 
the suggestion that they had less interest in the counti-y and less care for the Indians than 
their predecessors. 

I have heard objections on the other side that the older the men are the more likely they 
are to have acquired an absorbing interest in home matters ; but it is difficult to believe that 
one year, or even two, can make much difference in this respect. 

So far as the later date of sailing conduces to eai-ly marriage, that is undoubtedly a 
drawback to the present system ; but it must be remembez-ed that the longer the inten-al 
between selection and departure for India, the greater the chance given to the match-making 
parent. 

Q i 
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111 conclusion, I slioulcl like to make up for my pei-sonal ignoranee of India by quoting the 
icniarkB of a very able pupil, ivJiose subsequent development amply justified the Lopes 1 Lad 
formed of Liui, and who is now passing through a most successful career in the Indian Service. 

1 Ic writes in the couise of a private letter : 

“ As ren^ards the age for the Indian Civil Sendee, I am veiy strongly of opinion that die 
present system works best. Under the present arrangements we get men infinitely better 
suited to cope with the climate than men of 22. These two or three years make an immense 
diilercnco, as I believe the enteric and dj-senteiy statistics would show-. Again, the ordinarj’ 
Univoreity course — wliatever school a man takes up — ogives a bigger and broader view than 
the special coui-se prescribed for Indian civilians. Sloreover, that special couree can he very 
ciisily overdone, and is very often of little use jiractically aftenvards. Personally, I owe 
mitcii more to tlic training of Greats — ^lazy tliongh I ivas — tlian to anytliing I learnt in my 
Indian Civil Service year at Oxford. It is time enough to specialise when a man comes out 
here. You can only learn Indian law and tlie languages by practical experience in Lidia. 
And as to other special subjects, one has so constantly to master completely new and teclmical 
mutters, tliat it is useless to cumber oneself with special knowledge at the Univeisity that 
may be the special knowledge you may never require. The ordinaiy University com-se 
teaches you how to learn, and that is what yon want in India. To Icnoiv how to master 
sanitation, or agricultural cliemistiy, or customaiylaw, is much better than getting a smattering 
of any one of these subjects at the Univei-sity, and that capacity for knowing how to broach 
and master a subject is, I believe, best taught by the ordinaiy schools. . 

“ As regards the objection that men of 25 do not settle down or gel interested in their 
■Work — it is, I believe, absolutely ivithout foundation. There are, of conrae, men who dislike 
India from die start ; but diis is a matter of taste and temperament, not of age. The best 
civilians I have knomi have been the men who came out late, as I did. The older lot who 
came out at die a^e of 21 or so seem to lack breadth very often and die larger view that the 
extra ye.'ir or two in England gives. 

“ Of coui-ae, there is no doubt that the attractions of the Indian Civil Service are less 
tlian they were. The cost of livinghas increased enormously, while the pay remains unchanged ; 
the free hand has less scope, and the rule from the saddle is gone to a great extent ; there is 
more work of a complex character ; in inany^ places the relations with die people are less 
cordial. The aeUon of die High Oouits, and sometimes of the Local or Supreme Govo’ni- 
inents, in some cases has tended to cramp and weaken the civilian. But these ara matters 
beside the point, e.xcept that if a change of age is contemplated, it should be remembered that 
any evils now complained of probably are more nearly connected with these matters than with 
any question of age.” 

J. L. Stbaohan-Davidsok 

(Master of Balliol College). 


Hui-Eiiclosurc 1 lo Enelosui’c No. 4 (sent in later). 

Leltcr Jrom J. L. Utraclian-DavuJson, T3sgi, M.A., Master of Balliol OoUege, Oxford. 

Dear I\1ii. Butler, 

SiNCJE I sent in my Memorandum to the Commission I have received a letter Lom 
auodicr old pupil, a man now in the Lidian Education Service and of wide experience in 
South .iVfvica. 

If it be ill order, 1 should like to add it to the remarks of a civilian ivhich I appended to 
my own paper. 

I think that the Commissi oners may find it interesting, as I liave certainly done. 

Y'ours sincerely, 

J. L. S'rnACUAN-D.iviDsoN. 


lUxtract from Letter of a Member of the Educational Seraien lo Mr. J. L-. Straehan-Davideon. 

I fuel veiy strongly myself the need for a broader basis of oulliu'e for the civilian before 
lie bcgiii.s to specialise. TJio oixlinaiy young Englishnian does not mature by 19. I live in 
a garrison town and have daily instances of it. Of courae the cirilian is, as a rule, a much 
more intellectual pciuon than the soldier; but tliei-o arc not wanting clever men among the 
young soldici-s, and yet it is only the veiy exceptional soldier that ever makes up the leeway 
111 the power of taking a broad view of affairs and of forming a mature far-sighted judgment, 
Avhich lie lost by specialising too young. 

The police , service is another good instance. No seiwice in India has come in for move 
abn.se, and I am sorry to say that I tliink some measure of the abuse is deserved Boys of 
IS are brought out to India and sent to a police school ; very nice boys too, many of them, 
ihere tlioy arc taught the traditional methods employed by the police, and their judgment 
IS too mnualiire for them lo criticise its demerits. The result is that the post of Inspector- 
t.enenil (or head) of the police is given almost invariablv in each province to a civilian. 
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because, as the civilians have stated to me, a man is needed for tbat post wbo can take a wider 
view of things than the ordinary policeman. 

Coming late in life to India I thought tliat the chief defect of the Indian Civil Service, 
especially among the senior men, ^vas tlaeir inability to see defects in the system ; imd to 
bring them out at a still younger age, while their minds were still more liable to be moulded 
into grooves, would only accentuate this. 

O O O O 'I' 

The English disUict officer of to-day is as much “in touch’’ with the j)eople as his 
accumulating clerical and report work will let him be. 


Suh-Enclosure 2 to Enclosure No. 4 (sent in laterh 

The following statements were also put in by !Mr. Strachan-Da-\-idson : — 

1. — Statement showing the niimher of sueeessfid Candidates from Oxford University in the 
combined Examination for the Home, Colonial, and Indian Civil Services from 1894 
to 1912. 


1894 - 

- 30 out of total of 61 

1904 - 

- 46 out of total of 

87 

, 1895 - 

- 32 


) 

70 

1905 - 

- 36 

f 

ft 

ft 

S3 

1896 - 

- 56 


} 

„ 94 

1906 - 

- 56 


ft 

ft 

104 

1897 - 

- 57 



„ 100 

1907 - 

- 48 


f% 

)) 

96 

1898 - 

- 47 


) 

„ 94 

1908 - 

- 50 


ft 


89 

1899 - 

- 46 

) 

)) 

„ 90 

1909 - 

- 44 


ft 


85 

1900 - 

- 40 

11 


uncertain. 

1910 - 

- 58 

Tf 

ft 


116 

1901 - 

- 34 



of 94 

1911 - 

- 51 


ft 

1 

93 

1902 - 

- 40 



97 

1912 - 

- 33 


ft 

t 

73 

1903 - 

- 37 



„ 92 








A^ota.— The figures in the columns of “ Totals ’’ are hardl}' tnistworthy for the purpose of 
comparison, as the compilers for the “ Oxford Magazine ’’ sometimes included all who stood 
in the order of merit and sometimes only those who actually received appointments. Some- 
times likewise the “Magazine” issued its lists without waiting for the latest coiTeotions. 

II. — Statement showing the Time passed with special Teachers by successful Candidates in the 
combined Home, Colonial, and Indian CivU Services Examination. 


— - 

A. 

Two Ycnra and 
over. 

B. 

Between one and 
two Years, 

c. 

One Year. 

I>. 1 

SIx-’iVelve I 
Months. 1 

1 

E. 

I’ndcr Six 
Months. 

f. 

Nont* 

1894 



5 

2 

7 

6 

8 

32 

1895 

_ 

_ 

7 

0 

2 

4 

15 

40 

1896 

. 


7 

2 

9 

5 

20 

52 

1897 

. 


1 

7 

5 

16 

36 

42 

1898 

_ 

- 

10 

2 

7 

15 

27 

2.5 

1899 

- 

- 

1 

2 

15 

12 

22 

33 

1900 

1901 



4 

8 

17 

13 

16 

28 

1902 


- 

6 

5 

8 

16 

24 

21 

1903 


. 

7 

4 

10 

21 

38 

15 

1904 



6 

3 

10 

15 

33 

15 

1905 



2 

7 

15 

5 

34 

14 

1906 


_ 

4 

7 

7 

12 

40 

26 

1907 



5 

5 

12 

18 

29 

24 

1908 



S 

10 

13 

7 

30 

IS 

1909 



6 

4 

24 

6 

19 

23 

1910 


. 

n 

O 

!) 

37 

5 

28 

26 

1911 


. 

n 

7 

15 

5 

35 

26 

1913 


- 

i 

S 

20 

3 

26 

18 


I 


Notes. — The figures are compiled roughly by counting fi-oin the returns for each year in 
the “ Oxford Magazine.” They probably contain many inaccuracies. 

Candidates enumerated in Column A. mostly renounced or cut short their University 
career. 

Those in Column C. generally completed a three-years University course (chiefly at 
Cambridge) before resorting to a crammer. 

Many of those in Column B. are in the same case as the last-named, with the addition of a 
few weeks, just before the examination. 

Those in Column E. mostly completed a four-years University course, and were specially 
prepared only for a few weeks before the examination. 
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Column F. loses to Column E. from tlie time (1902) vrlien Mr, Sturt "began special courses 

^^^distinctiou is drairn in these lists between successful candidates for the Indian, Home, 

and Colonial Sert-ices respectively. is t t o 

(Signed) J. L. Strachan-Davidson. 


Enclosure No. 5. 

Memorandum prepared by Mr. A. S. L. FarquJiarson, Senior Proctor, together with Mr, H. 

ir. B. Joseph, Fellow and Tutor of New College, and Mr. Sidney Bell, Fellow and Tutor 

of St. John's College. 

Assuming that His Majesty’s Commissioners decide that Indian civilians must in future 
lx>lh go out younger, and have a longer period of probation, it seems to us tliat eveiything 
depends on Uic questions whetlier they are to go out one or two years younger than at present, 
and what the length of previous probation is to be. 

I. If they are to go out two years younger than at present — i.e., not older than 23 on 
August 1 of the year in which they go out — and if tliey are to have not less than two years’ 
probation first, dien we believe that they must be selected at the school-leaving-age, and must 
Jiave a special course in lieu of, not in addition to, any of the ordinary Honomn courses for a 
degree. We assume that the maximum age at selection would bo 19 on Januaiy 1, or some 
such date, in tlie year in which they are selected, and that the examination woidd be put at 
the end of the school year (in July or August) ; since boys whose 19th birthday falls after 
about Januarj’ 1 are commonly allowed to stay on to the end of the school year. The 
Commissionere might, of couree, fix IS instead of 19 as the maximum. But the effect would 
be to take boys from school a year earlier than they would naturally leave. Now, it is 
possible that if the school-leaving-age were lowered a year all thi'ough the country (e.g., 
tlu-ough a statutoi-y alteration of age for election to sdiolarehips), and boys went to secondary 
schools a year younger than at present, the net difference would be slight, and a year’s time 
bo gained. But so long as the ordinary leaving age is 18^ to 19f, most hoys leaving a year 
earlier would lose much. They would miss both the highest teaching, and the training tliat 
comes from loadersliip and responsibility. We think, therefore, that the Commissioners are 
not likely to fix a younger limit tlian the ordinary leaving age. This allows only 3^- to 4 years 
before they must sail, a period too short for both a University ooui-se and the subsequent 
probationary trairrhrg. 

Wrtlrout presuming to determine the extent of the advantages to be derived from the more 
thorough legal and linguistic ti-aining for the work of an Indian civilian which could be given 
in those years, wc wish to caE attention to certain disadvantages which are likely to attach to 
such a scheme. 

In the first place, for tire reasons stated in the General Memorandum, we helieve that a 
satisfaetoiy entrance examination, fitting in with school work, could hardly be devised, and 
tiro greater the loss, for rival careers, involved in unsuccessful study for the Indian Civil 
Serr\'ice examination, tire more wiU the hoys (or their parents or masters) hesitate about their 
working for it. 

Secondly, we believe that, so far as the quality of candidates has fallen off (and wc think 
it has only done so in the last four or five years), this is due not to the system of recr-uiting 
but to other causes. . We helieve that the service has become less attractive ; its money 
prospects are less good ; men who wei-e formerly sustained by the consciousness that their 
difficult work was trusted and appreciated at home are now disheartened by the readiness 
shown to suspect them, and assume them to be in the wrong ; and the unrest has^dded a new 
clement to tlie reckoning. We thinlt tliat tJiese new facts, especially tlie last, would weigh 
more with parents than with the candidates themselves ; and at the age of 19, parents will 
have a larger share in determining whether their sons diall compete than at 24. On the other 
side may perhaps be set the consideration that some parents would be attracted by the thought 
of a career for their sons which would provide for them at 19. 

Thirdly, we tliink that the seductions of tlie Home Civil Seivice wiU bo most strong with 
the ablest boys. They will venture, more than the weaker, to reserve themselves for an 
examination that has fewer posts to offer. In any case the separation of -the two examinations 
rvill probably tell adversely in both. 

Turning to the probationary course, we think that it should certainly be spent at a 
University, but that the men will not gain as much from their time there as if they were 
reading for an Honour School. Being cut off in their work from their fellow undergraduates, 
they must, to some extent, be cut off outside it. At least, so far as we can judge, the 
probationer selected under die old system at the school-leaving-age mixed less fully in the 
general life of a College tlian those have done who have since been selected at the end of 
tueir university course. 

There is one other point to which wo venture to draw attention. In selecting for the 
Agj-ptian Civil Sernce, we understand that some weight is attached to, a candidate’s 
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personality and power to deal with. men. So far as we can judge (and this judgment is 
strongly confiimed by the complaints which the ablest and most level-headed Indian pupil 
that one of us has knSwn used to make), consideration of these points is not less necessary for 
India. We think that at 19, candidates unsuitable in this respect might be more frequently 
successful than now. We do not know if at that age a viva voce could be included in the 
examination ; or, if not, whether at whatever age candidates are selected, they might be 
required to submit themselves to a nominating hoard before admission to the examination. 
Such a board should, in our view, give nominations without restriction of numbers, but refuse 
them to applicants who appeared unsuited for the service. Such applicants, to judge by our 
experience, would come occasionally from every class of school. 

II. The objections to the system so far considered appear to us, from the point of view of 
the service, so weighty, that we ask to be allowed to make some remarks about a possible 
alternative. This alternative would send men out onlj- one instead of two years younger than 
at present ; but it woxdd make it possible stiU to select them after an ordinary University 
training. We think indeed that it would react in some w'ays very prejudicially upon the 
studies of Oxford, though its ill effects might be diminished by a modification of the present 
Civil Service examination ; but w^e feel that we ought nevertheless to put it fonvai-d. It 
involves, however, a proposal which iiiay have drawbacks tliat we are not in a position to 
estimate. 

Our suggestion is, that the maximum age limit for the Indian Civil Service should be 
low'ered by one year ; that successful candidates should then have one j’ear’s probation at 
home, during which they should not be required to do more than study a language, learn 
legal principles, report cases in coirrt, and ride ; and that they should then have a second 
year of training in India, perhaps at Delhi. 

The advantages of this scheme over the system of selection at the school-lea^^ng-age are, 
that candidates would commonly come from the secondary schools, and not from coaching 
establishments ; that they would have a better University education, and that they would 
enter more fully into Univereity life. Its advantages over the prosent system, from the point 
of view of the Commissioneis, seem to be that the selected civilians would go out a year 
younger, and would be better trained before they start exercising their powers. It is part of 
our idea, that the year at Delhi should count as a year of service, for pension and retirement, 
so that men would also come to tire highest posts a year younger than under the_ present 
system. We agree with Sir Ernest Trevelyan that probationers are now often jaded in their 
year of probation ; and we would therefore lighten the work in the year after selection. We 
also think that men who have taken a degree course and been selected would find it very 
irksome to be kept waiting longer at home than one year. But if they went out to India for 
the second year, the" change, and the fresh interest of the country, would make that year not 
only tolerable but attractive. Their year’s work here would enable them to profit more by 
then- teaching in India. Indian history and ethnology, and the problems of social and 
economic organisation, would appeal to the student on the spot in a way in which they cannot 
do at a distance ; and there would be advantages for the study of the vernacular unattainable 
here. Prom tliis point of view, it might be possible to send men to bill stations in their 
proper provinces during the hot weather, even though for most of the year the3' were 
centralised at Delhi. Delhi has merits, for such a scheme, which did not belong to Fort 
William ; and if Indian candidates were selected in India, they might learn to know their 
future colleagues from this country much more successfully at a college at Delhi, than they 
could ' ever do over here. Moreover the teaching posts at such a college would probably 
attract first-rate men, and even give valuable opportunities for tire training of English scholars 
in Indian subjects. It would of course be necessarj’^ to prohibit marriage during this j'ear ; 
but that might perhaps with some advantage be prohibited even for a few years longer. 

We make this proposal with diffidence, being conscious that it involves considerations 
which only those can estimate properly who have Indian experience. If these should think it 
impracticable, we should like to urge the importance of giving, in the throe j-ears’ course at a 
Universit}’' following selection at the school-leaA’ing-age, a liberal and scbolarlj'- and not a mere 
professional training. So far as Oxford is concerned, no existing school — not even that in 
Literis ’Hivmaniorihus — ^would serve, when, no longer followed by a special probationaiy 
course, because none of them direct the mind to the civilisation of the country in which the 
civilian will have to work. But any course that might be establisbed should, we think, have 
the same sort of relation to the civilisation of India which that of Literis Eiimanioribiis has to 
the civilisation of the European nations. The Universities must establish their own courses, 
and we recognise the difficulties which the Civil Service Commission would find in utilising 
the studies for an Honour degree at divers Universities as the basis for a general Final 
Examination. But we believe that, given the necessary financial help, the Univer-sitj’- of 
Oxford would be willing to establish such an Honour school in rebus Indieis, if it were 
allowed to conti'ol its own examination and class-list, and so to secure that the general 
education of its students should not be unduly sacrificed. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


nctimif! pvt in hy Mr. Stanley M. Loathes, C.B. 


Viflc Questions 


53 , 550 , 53 , 623 - 5 , 53 , 629 . 53 , 641 , 53 , 737 - 8 , 53 , 770 , 53 , 901 . 


T Jfriurn shoiBinn numher of European and Indian Candidates -for the Indian Civil Sci'oiee, 

■ 1855 - 1891 . 


Vojir, 


Limits o£ Attc. 


1S5.;, 

185(5 

1857 

18.'i8 

lS5f) 

1800 

1801 

1802, 

1«03, 

1801 

1805, 

1800. 

1807, 

1808. 
1809 

1870, 

1871. 
1872 

1873, 

1874, 
1875 

1876, 

1877, 

1878, 
1878, 
1879 


j.j, Jttly 


■Time 

.Tuly 

•Tntie 

March 

April 

March 

April 

March 

April 

March 

April 

March 

April 

.Timo 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

183-1 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Knmbcr of 
Appointments 
offeroti. 


18-23 on 1 Mn 3 ’ 


18-22 on 1 May 


17-22 on 1 May 
17—21 on 1 March 


17-19 on 1 .Tnnnary 
Over 17 on 1 June 
and under 19 on 
1 Jan. 

17-19 on 1 .Tune 
17-19 on 1 January - 


20 

21 

12 

20 

40 

SO 

80 

82 

GO 

40 

52 

52 

50 

51 
50 
40 

37 
36 
35 
40 

38 
31 
31 
13 
13 
29 


31 

40 

42 
38 

43 
38 

46 

47 
49 
47 
33 


Xumltor of European 
Cnndicintcs. 


Examined. 

1 Successful. 

105 

I 20 

56 

1 21 

60 

1 12 

67 

! 20 

119 

40 

154 

! 80 

171 

i 80 

170 

82 

187 

59 

217 

j 40 

282 

i 52 

242 

1 52 

278 

; 50 

268 

1 51 

317 

1 46 

325 

1 39 

"24 

1 86 

195 

36 

194 

34 

196 

! 38 

192 

1 38 

197 

1 31 

200 

i 29 

66 

1 13 

134 

13 

173 

29 

180 1 

27 

144 

31 

137 

39 

149 

42 

181 

37 

205 

■12 

201 

38 

193 

44 

232 

46 

227 

49 

195 

42 

144 

31 


Knmlxsr of Indian 
Candidates. 

Examined, j .Sacccasfid. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 
8 
7 

5 

4 
9* 

11 

C 

5 
3 

r> 


I 


i 



1 


2 

3 

3 
1 

4 
C 
4 
6 
4 
G 

10 

4 


2 

1 



• One Cingalese candidate also competcil CunmeceasridlyT. 
t Olio of tlio.se sras rcjccfeil (licnItliT after prolaitioii. 

1 One of these fnilcd in ridinp. 


TI .— slwwinij Numher oj European and Indian Candidates for the Indian Civil Se7-vicc 

1892 - 1912 . 


1892. Aiipust 21-2.3 on 1 April 
189,3 - 

1894 - 

1895 - 

1896 - 

1897 - 
1893 - 
1829 . 

1900 - 

1901 - . 


21-23 on 1 


tn 

On' 


•Tiiniiniy 


enf h year onf- 
? of th.*^** c]ic<l< 


32 

61 

! 

29 

1 s 

56 

96 


55 

' 11 

62 

117 

• 

56 

14 

68 

145 


07 

9 

63 

179 


60 , 

14 

68 

211 

' 

65 

26 

6.5 

163 


58 

22 

56 

195 


53 

18 

.72 

196 


50 

17 

47 

183 

; 

43 

20 


illier Indian Ctlie same individnnl) was snccessful, b„i v,a, pronomiced mcfliealiy tinrn. 


•O* 

n 

4t 
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Year. 

liin\lt>. of Age. 

Nuniher of 
Appointments 
offered. 

Number of European 
Candidates. 

Examined. Successful. 

Nunilicr of Indian 
Candidatisi. 

Exainiuevl. Successful 

\ 

1902 - 


54 


175 

52 

25 


1903 - 


51 


150 

4S 

23^ 


1904 - 


53 


162 

50 

13t 


1905 - 

. 

30 


137 

46 

11 

4 

1906 - 

22-24 OIL Ist Augufit - 

61 


150 

58 

16 

•> 

o 

1907 - 

. 

58 


173 

54 

19 

4 

1908 - 

. 

52 


146 

49 

15* 

3 

1909 - 

- 

52 


163 

51 

IS 

1 

1910 - 

- 

60 


164 

59 

20 

1 

1911 - 

. 

53 


177 

50 

25 

3 

1912 - 


47 


157 

40 

3i: 

- + 

1913 - 

“ . . _ _ 

44 


138 

42 

25 

••2§ 


* One Cingalese candidate nlsu competed (unsuccexsfnlly^., 
t One Cingalese caiididate also competed and was Nicc^^til. 

j; One Cingalese candidate also competed and was saecessful. but prefen'ed nn Easteni C.atletdiip. 

§ The status as a Selected Candidate of one of these is subje^ to further enquiries in respect of his eligibility as regniils age. 


ni . — Return allowing tlie Number of Candidates assigned to the Indian Civil Service Jrvui the 
Goneurrent Examinati-ons jor the Nome, India, and Ooloiiifil Civil Services. 


1895* 

1SU6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


T car. 


! Number of Candidates assigned to the Indian Ci\ il Seiwiee Fron' 


First 10. 


First 20. 


First 30(111 Gcncinl Order 
uf Merit). 


5 

12 

20 

4 

10 

18 

4 

8 

14 

1 3 

11 

16 

1 3 

10 

19 

1 4 

10 

15 

1 8 

14 

21 

: 5 

10 

11 

5 

12 

18 

' 3 

8 

15 

^ 2 

9 

15 

2 

8 

13 


10 

17 

f 5 

8 

12 

i 2t 

7t 

15+ 

' 2 

9 

11 

Nil 

4 

7 

i 8 

G 

13 

3 

G 

10 


^ In 18'.I5, only the Class I. and Indian Civil Service cxatiiiiiaiioiis were held C'uieiiri'eiitli'. 
I ncluding one caiidulate who resigned after nllutnieiit. 


iV . — Return showing the Number oj Indian Civil Service Candidates who have failed. 







Health. 



Selccle^l in 


Fvidiiig. 

— 


Filial E\.iiiiinattoii 






After open Competition. 

After Probation. 


1855 



. 

_ 







1856 

- 


. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1857 

. 


. 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

1858 




— 

— 

— 

— 

1859 



- 

— 

— 


1 (1861) 

1860 






— 

— 

2 (1862) 

1861 



. 

— 

2 

— 

2 (1863) 

1862 



. 

— 

1 



10 (1864) 

1863 



- 

— 

2 

. — 

5 (1865) 

1864 

. 


- 


— 

— 

3 (1866) 

1865 

. 


. 


1 

— 

— 

1866 



. 

— 

— 

1 (1868) 

fi (1863) 

1867 



. 

— 

— 



— 

1868 


. 

- 

— 

1 



n (1870) 

1869 



. 

, — 

— 

1 (1871) 

1 (1871) 

1870 

. 

- 

. 

— 

1 


— 

1871 

. 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 (1873) 
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llcaltli. 


f-’clc'cttsl in 




J 


I After Open CoinjiotUion. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


1870 

1877 

1878 (April; 

1878 (Jnne) 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1885 
1880 

1887 

1888 
1880 

1890 

1891 
1802 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
1005 
1008 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1013 


1 (1892) 


I _ 


After I'robiitioii. 


The Batne 
candidate 




1 (1912) 


2 (1879) 
2 (1880) 

1 asss) 

1 (1888) 

1 (1891) 


1 (1898) 


1 (1900) ^ 


Eiiinl Exniiiinntioii. 


2 (1874) ■ 

1 (1875) 

1 iras removed from list in 
1876 for wilful neglect of 
studies. 


1 (1880) 
2 (7881) 

2 (1883) 
4 (1884) 
1 (1885) 


2 (1888) 

1 (1890) 

2 (1892) 
1 (1893) 

1 (1894) 
1 (1895) 
1 (1896) 

1 (1897) 

2 (1809) 
1 (1900) 
1 (1902) 


1 (1905) 
1 (1^7) 
1 (1900) 


-Pctuni showiiiff tfia Universities at which Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil Service 

passed their Probation. 


r'clcctct! 

in 

! 

Oxforti- 1 

i 

1 1 

Cnnibriilgc.i Dnblin. ' 

} 1 

1 

Glnsjrow. 

“■ 1 
1895 1 

27 ! 

27 

s 


1896 ( 

38 ' 

16 

1 

— 

1897 ; 

38 i 

17 

0 


1893 

3.3 1 

11 




1899 

26 1 

12 

1 


1900 1 

26- ' 

7 

3 


1901 

13 ! 

oo 

> <1 

_ 

1902 

31 ! 

: "9 ■ 

3 

_ 

1903 

19 i 

17 1 

i 


1901 

26 

14 

1 ■ 

_ 

190.5 

I 18 1 

1 17 

1 

' 

Ipnt; 

i 30 i 

12 

7 

1 _ 

1907 

i 26 i 

19 


1 

1905 

( 23 

11 

5 

1 ~ 

1909 

; 23 

10 

4 


1910 

1 3.5 

It 

0 

1 . 

1911 

} 2.*i 

11 

4 


1912 

; ir, 

16 

0 


1913 

23 

16 

5 

i 


__ I 



11 

8 

11 

18 

14 

16 

10 

8 

11 

12 

14 
12 
11 
13 

15 
9 

13 

9 

1* 
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VI. 


Table showing the Numbers Examined and Sticoesbpdi, of the Candidates at the Co^kiBiNED Open 
Competitions fox* OifBRxsHips (Ci<ass I.) iu the Home Civiii Sebyice, for the OiyUi Sebvige op India. 
and for Eastern Cadetships, between the Yeai-s 1901 and 1910. 






Number Successful. 


Date o£ Competition. 


Number 

Examined. 

Home 

Civil 

Service. 

Indinii Civil 
Service 

(Probationers). 

Eastern 

Cadets. 

1 

' lot.ll. 

( 

1901 


241 

27 

47 

18 

: 92 

1902 


247 

21 

54 

14 

1 S'* 

1903 

- 

214 

43 

51 

14 

1 lOS 

1904 

- 

212 

24 

53 

9 

1 86 

1905 

- 

202 

25 

50 

8 

S3 

1906 


184 

26 

61 

10 

97 

1907 

- 

210 

20 

58 

14 

; 92 

1908 

- 

182 

17 

52 

13 

82 

1909 

- 

214 

25 

52 

12 

89 

1910 

- 

209 

28 

60 

25 

1 113 

Total . - - - 


2,115 

256 

538 

137 

' 931 

Yearly average (fortl»e 10 years) 

211 

25 

54 

14 

93 


Note . — In 1891 the competitions for the Services 
named above were not held concm'i'ently ; the following 
Table shows the figui*es for the separate examinations 
for those appointments held in year and in the 
year 1881 : — ■ 


Bate of Competition. 


Number Number 
Examined. Successful. 


1891. November - Home Civil 
Service. 

June * • Indian Civil 

Service 

(Probataoners). * 
August • Eastern 

Cadetships. 
1881. Febixiary - Home Civil 
Service. 

September > Home Civil 
Service. 

June * • Indisux Civil* 

Service 

(Probationei's). 
August - Eastern 

Cadetships.* 


26 

148 

49 

5G 

39 

147 

14 


12 

33 


20 


11 

31 

6 


* These appointments were filled by Limited Competition 
in 1881. 
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inti 


VJI. 


Cr-ASS I., I.C.S.. AJTD EASTBRN" CADETS. 

Scnoor.s at wliicli ivero educated tlie Successful 
C.».ND 1I>ATF:S at the COMDIXKD COSrPETITIONS 

held helwcoii and 1911 (inoliisivo) for 
CLKBKsniPS (Class 1 .) in the H 03 tE 
Civil Sekvice. for the Civil Seiiaice of India. 
and for E.istern Cadetships. 

(X.B. —All Lan’Ion Schools are gronjied luider 
that Head.) 


N iiinWr of 

Ciiiflidntta;. 




1 

_• 



NaiiU' of Soliortl. 


is' 

£§ 


<s 


-V* 

■S 4. 

St ( 

S.>* 
e s. 

101!. 


' 



gs 


Ir 

Aberdeen : 


■ 




Gniminar Soliuol 

1 

1 


— 

4 

Robert Gordon's College - 

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

Aldenbnm : Gnimmer School 
Dntli : 

o 

3 

— 

— 

5 

Oollego - - - » 

.‘1 

o 

1 

1 

10 

Kill? £d\vni'd*s School 

— 

— 

.1 

— 

1 

Downside CJollcge 

1 

— . 

1 

— 

2 

Kiiighwood School ' 
Bedford : 

.1 

I 

1 

— 

d 

Ummniar School 

4 

8 

0 

2 

19 

Srodern School 

Belfast : 

1 


• — 

— 

1 

(’iimph«*Il College 

— 

a 

4 

1 

8 

Methodist College - 

A 


1 

— 

8 

Royal Academical Insti* 

o 

2 

1 

— 

o 

tilt ion. 1 






nerklmmsted : Grammar 

1 

1 

1 


2 

Scliool. 

Birkenhead : Soliool <• 

1 


1 


2 

Birminghiim : King Edward's 


15 


1 

14 

School. 

Blnckrock : College 

2 


3 


o 

llhiiideU's School (Tiverton) 

7 

S 

5 

4 

18 

Boston r Grammar *School - . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

o 

Braddold : College 

4 

2 

3 

o 

14 

Bradford : Grammar School 

o 

3 

7 

— 

12 

Brecon : Ohri.^t College 

1 

1 

2 

— 

4 

Brigliton : College 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Bristol : Granininr School - 

;t 

1 

.3 

— 

7 

Brom.sgrovc: King Edward's 
School. 

Bnitoii : 

1 

*) 

3 


C 

King's School - > . 

— 

1 

1 



2 

Sexey's School 

Cambridge : 

— 

— 

1 


1 

The 1j*yyH School 

1 

3 




4 

Pors«c Grammar School - 

O 

a 

1 


5 

Canterhnry : King s School 

i 

3 

‘ o 

1 

10 

Carlisle; Grammar School - 

— 

1 

1 


’n 

Cliarterhon*'' - - - 

Chclfeulmm : 

12 

G 

14 

3 

35 

Ctdlegft - - . . 

10 

9 

'5 

4 

28 

Dean Close ScIuk >1 - 

1 

1 

C! 

1 — 

4 

Grsimmur School 





o 

1 

(9 

Chrisrs Hospital 

■1 

i 0 

8 

2 

20 

Clifton: College- 

IP 

1.3 

1-1 

• o 

51 

Clongowe.H '^V^»od ; College - 

4 

5 


3 

15 

Coleraine : Academical Insti- 
tution. 

(Jork s 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

4 

Cliristinn Brothers* Schools 


, 1 

. 1 

1 1 

3 

Grammar Sclu^ol 

— 


— 

1 

1 

Cr*)-il)v(Ijiveri'Ooil: Merchant 

O 

• 

. 1 



4 

Tuyl'ws*. 


; 


\ 


Carri'sl fonvard • 

103 

; PS 

;114 

i 3.-, 

3.^5 


^ ^ It wn-a itj th“ vxnnuriatittn'* for Ibnv 

I « ! I ti{> »n tl»r 


Xnnie of School, 

> 



il 

S'; 

M 



'«inV 

Ca 

11 

Sg 

i“ 

ref Su 
ixliAnt 

si 

fl 

iTCOSslt 

(M, 

10!t. 

1 

» 

-4 

c* 

Brought forward - 

108 

98 

114 

35 

35S 

Dublin : 

■Belvedei*e College - 

1 

1 

■ 

; 

' 


2 

{For Blaclcroak College, 
8CC wider B.*') 
OlmstianBrothers'ScUools i 


2 

1 

1 


3 

High Scliool - - - 1 

2 

I 

2 


5 

St. Andrew's College - i 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Wesley College 

2 

1 

1 


4 

Dundalk : Educational In- ; 

1 

— 

1 



2 

stitution. 

Dundee : High School - * 

3 

2 

2 


7 

Dungannon : Boyal School • 

. 1 

1 

2 

— 

4 

Durham : School 

1 

2 

— 

2 

5 

Eastbourne ; College • 

2 

1 




3 

Edinburgh : 

Academy - . - 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Daniol Stewart’s College - 

1 

4 

1 

— . 

G 

Fettes College . - - 

s 

3 

o 

1 

12 

George Heriot's School - 

— 

2 

1 

1 

4 

George Watson's College - 

19 

13 

10 

1 

43 

Royal High Scliool - 

2 

4 

0 



8 

Meraliistou Custle School 

2 

— 

_ 

.... 

2 

Eltham : College 


] 

2 

1 

4 

Emiiskillcu : Portora Royal 

2 

1 

2 



5 

School. 






Epsom : College - 


2 

3 

— 

5 

Eton 

13 

G 

15 

1 

.35 

Exeter i School • 

1 

— 


1 

2 

Faversham : Grammar School 



1 


1 

0 

(For Fettes College, sec 






ntnder Edinburgh). 

Foisted ; School - - • 

3 

4 

1 


8 

Framlingham : College 

2 

1 

1 

T 

5 

Glasgow : 






Academy - - - - 

— 

1 

2 

— 

3 

Allan Glen's School • 

— 



3 


1 

Hutcheson's Grammar 



2 





2 

School. 

High School • 

1 

5 

2 


S 

Kclvinsidc Academy 

2 

1 

— 


3 . 

Glenalmond; Trinity College 

1 

1 





2 

Guernsey: Elizabeth College 

1 

— 

1 

— ' 

2 

Haileybury - - - - 

4 

4 

4 

3 

15 

Hamilton : Academy > 

1 

— 

; 1 

. — 

2 

Hhrrow - . - . 

13 

7 

6 

1 

27 

Hull : H3nner*s College 

— 

2 





2 

Ipswich : School - . . 

2 



1 

— 

3 

Irvine ; Royal Academy 

1 

1 

1 



3 

XsleofliTan: King William's 

— 

4 

2 



C 

College. 

(For Kingswood School, 






five Wider “Bath.”) 






Dnneaster : Royal Grammar 

1 



i o 

■ 

3 

School. 






Imncing: College 

3 



2 


5 

Deeds : Grammar School 

4 



2 


G 

Tjivorpool s 

College - - - - 

1 

3 

5 


9 

Institute - . . . 

2 

4 

1 


7 

Diondovery Scliool 

... 


2 



4 

Dondon : 

Aske's School (Hatoham) 



2 


2 

Central Foundation School 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

City of Xioudon School - 

8 

4 

! .3 

2 

17 

Dulwich College 

IG 

IG 

14 

1 

47 

Godolphin School (Ham- 

1 

1 

1 


2 

mersmith). 



; 



Carried fonvard 

)237 

212 

225 

55 

[729 

;S.Tvicv- Iiiiliaii, niiil Cnlnninl) were fnr tlic fii-s( 

liiriC 
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Name of School. 


Brought forward 
XiondoxL — cont 
Highgata School 
King’s College School 
Latymer Upper School 
(Hammarsmith). 
Merchant Taylors’ - 
St. Ignatius’ College (Stam-I 
fo^ Hill). 

St. Clare’s (Southwark) - 
St. Paul’s School 
University College School 
'Westminster School (St. 
Peter’s). 

WestminsteT City School 
William iUllis School 
(Gospel Oak). 
LondondeiTy : 

Academical Xnstitution - 
Poyle College - - - 

St. Oohimh’s College 
Xioretto . - - - 

Ijoughhorough ; Gjumjnar 
School. 

Malvern: College 
Manchester : 

Gi'ammar School 
Hulme Grammar School - 
Marlborough - - - 

Middlesbrough : High School 
Mill Hill . . - - 

Monkton Combe : School 
Monmouth : Grammar School 
Cfewcastle-on-Tyne ; Gi’am- 
mar School. 

Newcastle (Staffs) : High 
School. 

Horwich ; Grammai' School - 
Nottingham : High School • 
Oakham : (^’ammor School 
Oswestry : Grammar School 
Oundle : School - - - 
Oxford : 

High School - - - 

Magdalen College School - 
St. Edward’s School 
Perth : Academy 
Plymouth : College 
Portsmouth; Grammar School 
Radley . - - - 

Rath^mham. : St. Columba’a 
College. 

Heading: School 
R«ptoii - - - - 

Rossall - . - - 

Rugby - - - - 

Ruthin ; Grammar School - 
St. Andrews .* Madivis College 
Sedhergli - - - - 

Sherborne - - - - 

Shrewahuiy . - - 

Silcoates : Northern Congre- 
gational School. 
Stonyhurst - - - - 

Stratford-on-Avon ; Gram- 
mar School. 

Tipperary: Grammar School 
Tiverton : Blundell’s School} 
see under '* B.” 

Tonbridge - - - • 


Numb^of Successful 


Candidates. 


is 

if 

S'E 

ga g 


0 

& • 

o>* 
7^ P 


0^ 

oS 

1911. 


a 


is 



237 

212 

225 

55 

729 

4 

2 

4 

__ 

10 

4 


3 

— 

7 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

16 

8 

11 

1 

36 

— 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— 

2 

4 


6 

32 

26 

19 

8 

80 

2 

— 

2 

— 

4 

8 

8 

10 

3 

29 


1 

1 



3 

— 


1 

1 

2 

2 





2 



— 

2 

— 

2 



1 



1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

11 

9 

11 

1 

32 

IS 

8 

10 

2 

35 


1 


2 

3 

18 

11 

8 

6 

38 



1 

2 


3 



4 

1 

5 

- 

2 

1 


3 


3 

1 

— 

3 


— 

— 

— 


8 



3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 


4 

1 



3 

1 

4 

1 

— 

1 


2 

2 






1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 




5 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

2 

1 

4 

2 

— 

7 

1 

2 



— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 1 

1 

1 


3 

1 1 



2 



3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 


12 

13 

11 

16 

4 

44 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 2 

— 




1 2 

1 

2 

— 

5 

1 

3 

a 

1 

6 

6 

5 

3 

— 

14 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

4 

111 

1 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

.L 

— 

0 

! 4 

6 

7 

1 

18 

I408 

350 

382 

89 

1229 


Camber ot Successful 
Candidates. 


Name of School. 


Brought forward 
Uppingham 

Wakefield : Grammar School 
Warwick : King’s School • 
Wellington- . . - 

Weymouth; College - 
Winchester - _ . 

Windsor: Beaumont College 
Wolverhampton : School 
Woodbridge : Grammar 

School. 

Worcester Cathedral : King’s 
School. 

other 

Schools (foi-l 
the most parti g 
“Seoondaf7 ) . 

Private Schools - 
Continental Schools - 
Schools in India and Ceylon 
Colonial Schools . - - 

Priratelj’ educated 
School not stated 


Totals 


. 






?3C 



— 

S s 

e P 





e»" 


1912. 


s > 

S£ 


is 


S:-* 

408 

350 

3S2 

S9 

1229 

5 

6 

7 



IS 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

7 

4 

i 

4 

— 

16 

1 

1 



0 

12 

17 

17 

5 

51 






3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

fi 

2 

— 

1 

— 

3 

17 

26 

25 

s 

76" 

8 

0 , 

9 

1 

23 

4 

4 

7 



15 

14 , 

7 

1 

. — 

22 


1 

3 

— 

6 

22 

19 

11 

4 

56 

3 

6 

3 

. — 

12 

4 ' 

0 



— 

6 

1 i 

1 

— 

— 

2 

514 

458 ,473 

1121 

1557 


Univbbsitibs to which belonged the Succkssful 
Candidates at the Oomdinbd CoairBTiTiONs 
held between 1906 and 1910 (inclusive) for 
Clerkships (Class I.) in the Hove Civil Sebticb, 
for the Civil Service of India, and for 
Eastern Cadetships. 

— See the Explanatory Note at the end of 

this Table.) 

Noiubet of Successful 
Candidates. 


■Univprsily nnd College. 


Oxford : 

All Souls 
^alliol - 
Bansenose 
^Christ Church 
Coipus Ohristi 
Exeter - 
Hertford 
;^Jestis 
Kehle - 
^Xiiicoln - 
^Magdalen 
Merton - 
New College - 
Oriel 

^Pembroke 
Queen’s - 
St. John’s 
+Trmity - 
University 
Wadham 
Worcester 
JNon-CoUegiate 



Oxford — ^Total 


- 115 92 ' 15 25 247+ 


• It wns in 1896 that the examinations for these three Services (Home, Indian, and Colonial) were for the first time helil 
couciirtentlv and upon the same papers. t This number (112) represents the number successful up to 23rd llarch 1912 from 
theConcurrcntCjmpctitionsof August 1011. There were ad^Htionnl vncancies to be fille<i. J .>v note on next page. 

O 20028 ^ 


114 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 



Number of Successful 

C^dtdates. 



? ] 


Uctvenity and CoUf^. 

!-• 

si 

•S" 

>5 

III 

t. S ei 
•• 

■£ 

o 

C 

e 

E 

-! 

Ill 

Total. 

Cambridge ; 

Cniuis . • - - 

8 

8 



11 

OJirist’s- ... 

1 

4 


1 

8 

Glare .... 

— 


2 

1 

S 

Corpus Christ! 

— 

1 


— 

1 

♦Downing - - - 

— 

1 


— 

1 

•Emraanael . . - 

1 


3 

2 

15 

iToans - - - - 

— 

9 

1 

— 

10 

King's . - - - 


8 

1 

1 

10 

Magdalene . . - 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

♦Pembroke • . - 

1 

5 

2 

1 

d 

Poterhouso ... 


3 

— 

— 

3 

Queen’s . - - - 

— 

5 



1 

0 

•St. John’s ... 

8 

7 

3 

10 

23 

Solwyn ... - 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Sidnej- Sussex 


5 

2 

— 

7 

•Trinity ... - 

1 

13 

2 

8 

24 

Trinity Hall ... 

— 

1 

— 

“ 

1 

Cambridge— Total • 

10 

89 

18 


142* 



Number ol Successful 
Caadidates. 



s 


UnivetsUy and College. 

eo 

ca . 
11 

sag 

g£a 
B A e 

|b3 

1 

"S 

B 

O 

E 

ll 

S. 

§ 

•London .... 


2 

_ 

3 

5 

•MnnoheEter ... 

, — 

2 

— 


2 

Leeds .... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

■Wholes, TTnireraity of (see 
footnote). 






•Edinhnrgh ... 

s 

1 


11 

17 

•Aberdeen .... 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

♦Glasgow - - - - 

1 

3 

— 

3 

7 

St. Andrews (sea footnote). 






Lublin (Trinity College) - 

— 


3 

3 

23 

Boynl (now National) ITm- 

2 


1 

3 

14t 

versity of Ireland. 






Kew Zealand (see footnote). 
Indian TTnirersitiea (see 
footnote). 






Total from Universities • 

133 

221 ! 37 

73 

484 

Eo tTnirersity ... 


— 


— 

9 

Crand Total 

— 



— 

m 


*«\V^.->CGrtAin of these i 2 andi<late^ before entering the Universities of which they Are reckoned as members in the Table 
Above, had studied at other Universities (being for the most part gradnates thereof), as follows 


How reckoned in the Table 
above. 


Proviovs University. 


How reckoned in the Table 
above. 


Previous University, 


Oxford (10), vis, : 
Bnlhol 

- 

New Zealand, 1, 

Cambridge (12), vis. > 
Do^v’ning - - . • 

Cnlcutta, 1. 

Christ Church 


Abcrdccu, 1 ; Glasgow, 1. 

Emmanuel • . . 

Bombay, 1. 

Jc<oa 


Oniversity of Wales, 1, 

Pembroke ... 

St. And^ws, 1. 

Lincoln • 


St. Andrews, 2. 

Bt. John's • . - 

Allahabad, 1 ; Bombay, 5, 

^Tagdnlcn • 

- 

Glasgow, 1. 

Trinity ’ - • • • 

Mnnehester, 1 ; hfadras, 2, 
Edinburgh, 1 ; London (Ro 

Pembroke 


Glasgow, 1. 

Glasgow (2) • - . - 

Trinity - 
Non*Collcgiate 

• 

Glasgow, 1. 

Bombay, 1. 

College of Science), 1. 


t Tlicsc men hod been students of the colleges spccifiorl below : — 
tQoecn's College, Belfast (2) 1 in 1U07 ; 1 in 3910. 

Queen's College, Cork (1) : — 1 in 1909, 

Queen’s CoUegc, Qnlwny (4) 1 In 1906 ; 1 in 1908; 1 in 1909 ; 1 in 1910. 

University College, Dublin (6) 1 in 190G ; 2 in 1907 ; 1 in 1908 ; S in 1910. 

Blackrock University College (!) : — 1 in 1906. 

J JVh.V.-'AVc have not yet lind n gnidnntc of the Queen’* Unirrt*Jty, SeJfaH—tiixs student of Queen's CollcgCi Belfast, 
(aborc*mentioncd) had graduatal in the Royal University before bis College ncquirecl the status of a University, 
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VIII. — Return oj Candidates who were appointed to Class I. Clerhships 
in the Home Civil Service or Eastern Cadetships or who became Indian Cifil Service Probationers 
from the Competitions hdd in the five years 1908-1912. 

Numbers of such Candidates whose names appear in the Honours Lists mentioned. 


r Greats 


Oxford 'i 


Class I. 


Class H. 


Glass III. 


History Scliool - 


All three ^ 38 - 
sei*vicea. > 

\ 

_ Home only^ 29 - 

■ All thi'ee ' 7 - 
I services. ' 

. • Home only, 4 * 


97 (two of them ob- ' 60 
tained a Isf Class I 
and a 2nd Class in | 
Sisiort/). I 

29 (one also let Glass j 10 
in History). 


) 


23 




Cam- 

bridge. 


All thi*ee ' 

rHist. Xripos, ParhJ 1 , 

^,'dr Part II. 1 ' ' 

/ ) ‘ 

./ ^ Home only 

r All three ^ 

Soienues Tripos. | services. 
Fart I. (see a2so*^ , 
below). I I Home only, 


Math. Tripos. 
Part I. (Old and 
Hew Regula- 
tions) (scs also 
below). 


ffoih Math. Tripos, 
Fart I., and 
Sciences Tripos, 
Part I. 


L: 


f All thi‘ee | 
J services, j 


I Home only 

(^1 All three 
' services. ' 


I 

' Home only 


11 (one of them also ob- 
tained a Isi Class tn 
Science). 


6 (three of them also 
obtained. 2nd Claeses 
in Sisiory). 

1 (also 2nd Glass in 
History). 

25 (two of them also ob- 
tained Isi Ciasscs tn 
Sisiory and one a 2»d 
Class in Sisiory). 

18 (ineladii^ two Ist 
Glasses in History). 

22 (eight obi»ilned 2nd 
Glasses and three 3rd 
Glasses in Science. 
Olio also obtained a 
2nd Class in Sisiory). 

9 (four of them were 
2nd Class in Science). , 


10 


10 


1 (was 3nl Class 
in Part I. and 
2nd Class in 
Part n.). 


10 (one of them also 
obtained a. ord 
Clues in Sisiory). 

1 . - . . 

6 (three obtained 
Ist Classes and 
two 3rd Classes in 
Science. One also 
obtained a 2nd 
Class tn Sisiory). 

1 (a 1st Class in 
Science). 


4 (obtained 
Ghisscs 
Science). 


Isi 


1 (a 1st Glass iu 
Science). 


Hote. — -Candidates who took Honours in more than one school are shown once x 


TX — Estimate of the Cost of holding an Examination of 200 Candidates of University 

Standard al Poona. 

{Referred to in Question 53,641.) 

The cost on the first occasion, when everything has to he organised, would he exceptional. 
The cost here considered is the normal annual cost, wlien the examination is being regularly 


held from year to year. 

The total cost, to be borne by candidates’ fees and the Indian Treasury, would he £ 
about - 2,500 

If it is desired that an oral test of general ability and personal qualities should be 

held, there would be an additional cost of------- - 300 

If the Indian Government is able to provide examination halls and furniturp and 

laboratories, the above estimate would be reduced by about - - . - 200 


!Many data being uncertain, this estimate cannot he relied upon to within a few hundred 
pounds. 


APPENDIX No. V. 

{Referred to in Questions 53,609, 54,253, 54,269.) 


Home Civil Service {Glass I.), Civil Service of India, and Eastern Cadetships. 

Medical Examiner's Report. 

The attention of the Medical Examiner is specially directed to the following paro'p'aph : — 
No person will he deemed qualified for admission to- the above services who shall not 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners that he has “ no disease, constitutional affection. 
“ or bodily infirmity unfitting him, qx likely to unfit him,” for that Service. The 

JS S0028 ' .S 



i'Gt'l 


ItOYAI. COMJIISSIOS ON THE PDBMO SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Coniinissioncrs consider tliat by this iirovisioii tlie duty of satisfying Ikein as to Jiis 
eligibility is liirown upon tlie Candidate, and that unless he caii so satisfy them tiioy 
caimot gnint tlieir Certificate. Tlie benefit of any reasonable doubt which may e-viat 
must, thev conceive, be given not to him, but to the public. As long as there is such 
doubt it is impossible for tliem to sjiy that the3- ai-e satisfied. The question should not 
be looked at as if the Candidate had a' vested right to an appointment liable only to be 
divested on his being proved unfit. It is, in realitj- ivhethei- he can gain a title by 
jiroving himself fit ; and the difference is so considerable, that the Conimissionei's are 
anxious to keep it jiresent to the minds of those to whom thej’^ applj' for adidce. 

The Candidnte must ninkc the statement required below prior to his Medical £xiimimition and must sign 
the Peclnration appended thereto. 


1. State your Kamc in full 


C. Stato your age and hirthplaco 


3. Have you ever had small pox, intermittent or any other fever, 
enlargement or suppuration of glands, spitting of blood, asthma, 
inflammation of lungs, heart disease, fainting nttncics, acute 
rheumatism, appendicitis, or any other disease or nocident re- 
quiring confinement to bed and medical or surgical treatment F ■ 


4. Have you or any of your near relations been afBicted ivitli con- 
sumption, scroiuln, gout, asthma, fits, epilepsy, or insanity F 


.5. Hare yon suffered from any form of neirousness due to over;Work 
or any other cause F - - • 


C. Furnish the folloiving particulars concoraing your Family : — 


Father's Age, if Living, and 
.State of Ifcaltli. 


Father's Age at Death, and 
Cause of Death, 


No. of Brothers Living, their No. of Brothers Dead, their 
A;tcs and State of Health. . Ages at, and Cnnsc of, Death. 


MotliorV Age, if TJving, nnd 
StAto of llcnlth. 

brother's Affc flt Death, and 
CaaRc of Death. 

Ko. of SiFtcrs Lirinpr. their 
Ages and State of Health. 

Ko. of Sisters Dead, their 
Ages At, and Cause of. Death. 






I declare all fhe above Answers to bo, to the best of my .belief, true and coireot. 


Candidate's Signature 

Note. — The Centdfdafe vnll ho held responsible /ov the accuracy 
of the above statement. By xoilftilly supprcsstiig any in- 
formation he xciil incur the risk of losing the appointment. 


Heioiit 
{tcilhout shoes). 


GntTH OF Chest 
{after full inspiration). 


Wr.ianr. 
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Medical Examiner^s Hepori 


Questions. 


1. Has the Declaration on tlie preceding page been signed bj 

the Candidate ? - 

2. Are there any evidences of malformation, congenital or 

acquired? - - ■ - ' - 

3. Are there any indications of a decided cachectic or diathei^c 

state of constitution'? - - - - - 

4. Has the Candidate been satisfactorily vaccinated within 

the last seven years ? - 

5. Are there any signs of disease of the nervous system P 

6. Is the hearing good ? - . . - - 

7. Is the sight good ? 

8. Are there' any signs of disease of the bones, joints or parts 

connected therewith ? - 

9. Is there any important affection of the skinP 

10. Are the heart and aiteiies healthy ? . • - 

11. Has the Candidate hsemorrhoids, varicocele, or other 

affections of veins 

12. Is there any evidence of disease of the respiratory organs P 

13. Are there any signs of disease of the digestive organs P 
Are the teeth eeriously decayed or otherwise defective ? 

14. Is the Candidate free from mpture ? - . . . 

15. Is there any indication of disease of the genital organs? * 


16. Is the urine free from (1) albumen (2) sugar ? • 

Is the urine otherwise noimal ? > 

17. Is there anything in the health of the Candidate likely to 

render him unfft for the efficient discharge of the duties 
of a Civil Seivant in England or India, or those of an 
Eastern Cadet ? > 

18. Do you consider the Candidate in all I’espects qualified 

for the efficient and continuous discharge of the duties 
of a Civil Servant in England or India or those of an 
Eastern Cadet ? - 

19. Does the Candidate appear to be of — 

(a) Pure European descent on both sides ? • 

(b) Pure Asiatic descent on both sides ? . 

(c) Mixed European and Asiatic descent without African 

blood ? - - - - • - 


Answers. 


Hemarlu. 



Signed 

Bate 


APPENDIX No. VI. 

{Beferrad to in Question 53,610.) 


Medical examinations for Appointments in the Civil Service 

With, a view to prevent Parents and Guardians from incnriing the inconvenience and 
expense of preparing for Examination candidates who may he physically nnht for the Civil 
Ser\'ice, it is suggested that the candidates he submitted to examination by the medical 
adviser of the family, or any other qualified medical practitioner, to whom the following points 
may lie- submitted as those towards which his attention should he chiefly directed : — 

In advising candidates medical practitioners should bear in mind that the question of fitness 
involves the future as well as the present, and that one of the main objects of medical exami- 
nation is to secure continuous effective service and (in the case of candidates for permanent 
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.-iPisniitmeiKs) to fven-nt cirh, opphcaiwm Jor pcmwn It is to l>c luulerstoocl tliat tins 
Etc ovainination is inoroly suggested^ to lesson the chances of disappoint- 

?«pnf aiitl ihat it is hv no moans intnulcd to take the place of, or to influence in any tvay, the 
remil’ir oflicial physical exaniiiiation, Avliich is only held in the case of succcssriil caiitlidatcs. 
and “an in no case bo held heroic the result of the literary examination is ascertaine.l. 

fl) n-cak constitution, arising from imi>orfect development or n-cakiiess of the physieiil 
povvers of the bodj-, hereditarv or otherwise. Expceitil atlciition should he dirnelsd to this point, 
as iMkarii of constitution, though jiositice disease is ahseut, may lead to rejection, and for some 
bnmehes of the Service (especially the I’ost Ollice) want of general vigour may disqualify. 

Cn Height, Girth, and W’cighl. — Caiididalcs for appointments in the Post Oflice, Custoins, 
'Hill other Departments re.speciiiig which rules as to height, girth, or weight are laid down in 
the published hcgulations, should ho careful to ascertain before applying that they arc not 
below the pi-escribod standards in respect of those qualifications. 

(3) Chronic eruptions on the skin or scalp. The ordinaiy acne of adolescence would not 
disqualify. 

(1) nisordered intellect, epilepsy, paralysis, or other signs of disease or disorder of the 


nervous system. _ _ , 

{O) Anv serious defect of vision. A moderate degiee of ordinaiy short sight corrected by 
glasses Would not, as a rule, be regarded as a disqualification ; but candidates for certaiii 
situiilions as, e.g.. Preventive Man in the Department of Customs and Excise, are liable to 
di.sqiialilicalion for any defect of vision. Candidates for some other appointments of a special 
cliai-acter would be rejected for colour-blindness, but for the Covenanted Civil Service of India 
and for ordinary Home Appointments it is not by itself a disqualification. 

Ui) Deafness, or discharge from one or both ears, disease or thickening of the lining 
membrane of the external car. 

l7) Disease of the bones of the nose or of its cartilages and polypus. Disease of the 
throat, palate, or tonsils. 

(S) Scrofulous disease of the glands of the threat or neck, external eicatrices from 
scrofulous sores. 

(9) Disease of the heart or blood vessels, deformity or contraction of the chest, phthisis, 
spitting or other (liscliarge of blood, brondiitis, clironio coughs, or other sjTnptomR of 
tuberculous or other disease of the organs of respiration, 

(1(1) Disease or enlargement of the liver, spleen or kidneys. Candidates should be very 
careful to ascertain before competing that they are free from albutnimiria. 

(11) Any disease of the alimentary canal. 

(12) The existence of any serious congenital or acquired defect or malfoi-malion, esiieoially 
in head, feet, or hands. Paralysis, ivoakness, considerable lameness, impaired motion, or 
contraction of the upper or lower extremities, from whatever cause. Distortion of the sjiiiic, 
of flic bones of the chest, or pelvis, from injurj' or constitutional defect. 

In addition to tlic above the following may be cited ns raising serious doubts as to a 
candidate’s fitness : — 

(n) Ilupturc. — This is in some respects a question of degree and of the duties of the 
proposed situation. For clerkships and some otlier sedentarj- occupations a 
properly supported rupture may not be a disqualification. 

(h) Appendicitis. — The history of an attack of appendicitis would place the candidate 
under grave suspicion, owing to its possible recurrence. The quc.stion of radic-al 
cure by surgical operation should be seriously considered by the candidate. 

(r.) Varicose veins and rarieocdc. — ^These, if serious, should be cured by operation, but in 
the case of situations which are physically of a trying nature a tendencj'- to varix 
may he held to disqualify, 'flic cure of varicocele by operation is important for 
Candidates for the Civil Service of India. 

(d) Lo's of sight of one eye by mechanical injury. — If the otlier eye is sound and sullicient 
and not likely to bceomc alTectcd, the question of fitness ivill be specially 
considered: but for situations for wliicb ilie_ rules, lay down that “any serious 
’■ defect of vision will di.sqiialify,” loss of sight of one eye would usually be 
regarflcd .n-s a bar to appointment. 

(r) Stammering. — 'riiis is in some respects a qiie.sfioii of degree and of the duties of the 
propoFcil situation ; but any considerable inipedimcntin speech renders a candidate' 
generally liable to rejection. 

f/i Teeth. — If IS iieoe.-sarj- that candidates whoso teeth are defective should have tlieni 
pniperly attended to by a qualified dentist. Tlie wearing of artificial tcetli is not 
of itself a disquiililieation. 


The Commissioners icill not undertake to define more closely any of the disqualifying defects 
or dkcasps referred In nhire., nor trill they offer an opinion as to questions of degree in regard 
to them. 
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It is not the practice of the Commissionei's to consider beforehand the question of physical 
qualifications ; cases in which doubts exist are decided individually on their merits, and no 
prospective decisions can he given. Candidates are allowed to present themselves at Open 
Competitions subject to such inquiries as may he necessarj- in the case of those who arc 
successful, and on the understanding that no candidate can be appointed unless the Com- 
missioners are satisfied that he is free from any physical defect or disease likelj* to interfere 
with the proper discharge of his duties. Successful candidates are examined by medical 
advisers selected by the Commissioners, and the names of these gentlemen cannot be supplied 
with a view to a preliminary examination. In case of doubt a preliminary examination should 
be made by the candidate’s own medical adviser, as stated above. 

Candidates who have been rejected on the ground of health are not debarred from entering 
subsequent competitions ; but they must do so at the risk of a second disappointment. 

Civil Service Commission, 

London, W. 

January 1912. 


APPENDIX No. VII. 

(Referred to in Question 53765.) 


Stkaits Settlements and Federated Malay States Cadetsiih’.s. 

1. With the view of supplying the Civil Service of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States, Cadetships have been established, the holders of which will be required to 
devote themselves for a certain time after their arrival in the East to learning a native 
language. Cadets appointed to this service will in the first instance be allotted either to the 
Colony or to the Federated Malay States, but it must be distinctly understood that they will 
be liable to be transferred at any time from the service of one of these Governments to that of 
the other, without being given compensation for any special local privileges or allowances. 
They will also be liable to be called upon to serve in any of the Malay States under British 
protection which are not included in the Federated Malay States. 

2. The Cadets, who must be natural-bom British subjects of pure European descent on 
both sides, are selected by open competitive examination held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, to whom all inquiries on tlie subject should be addressed. 

The examination for these appointments will, as a mle, be held in the mojith of August, 
in those years in wdiich vacancies have occurred, simultaneously with the exaininatiou 
for the Civil Service of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 on 
the first day of August in the year in which the examination is held. 

3. The selected Candidates will be expected to leave England about a mouth after they 
have been finally selected for appointment. 

4. Each Cadet will receive salary at the rate of 2501. per annum, half salary to commence 
from the day of leaving England, and full salary from the date of his anival in the Colony or 
State to wliich he may be sent. Cadets are provided with free fimiished quarters. A free 
passage to the Colony or State will be provided for the Cadet, subject to an undertaking to 
refund the cost of his passage in the event of his relinquishing the appointment within three 
years for any otlier reason tliaii mental or physical infirmity. 

5. Every Cadet on arrival in the Colony or State to which he may be sent will be subject 
to any regulations as to Cadets (not inconsistent with this paper) w'hich may fi-oin time to 
time be made by the local Government, including regulations as to examinations in native 
languages, &c. A Cadet who has passed such examinations is paid at the rate of 3001. per 
annum, with free furnished quarters. Provided that he has passed the examinations and tliat 
his conduct has been satisfactory, a Cadet is appointed to be a Supernumerary Officer of 
Class V. on the completion of three yeais’ service, dating from his arrival iti the Malay 
Peninsula. 

6. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time his progress in his studies or 
his conduct shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render sucli 
a course desirable. The Government will decide, having regard to the giound of dismissal, 
whether the Cadet shall be sent home at the public expense, or shall be left to find his own 
ivay home. 

7. The regulations as to the grant of leave of absence are as follows : — 

1. Two months’ full pay vacation leave may be allowed for each year of service. 

2. An officer may be permitted to accumulate this leave up to a maximum of eight 
months. If an officer desires to take four months’ leave after two years’ service or 
six months after three years he may be allowed to do so, provided that it is not 
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incoavenient to tlie Government ; but in ordinary circumst.'inces lie ivill be expected 
to serve for four j-ears. K the Government should find itself compelled to refee 
leave after four yeara’ seridce the officer affected uill be Ranted leave at the earliest 
opportunity, and will be allowed additional leave proportionate to the time for which 
his departure has been delayed. An. officer must give at least six months' notice of 
liis intention to ai>ply for .leave at the end of foiu- years, and must proceed on leave 
at any date that tlie Government may require. • 

3. Except in the circumstances just refeixed to, and in tlie special oases mentioned 
below, leave uill be limited to a maximum of eight months. In the special cases 
additional leave on half salary may be allowed to the extent of one month for each 
year of seivice plus sLx mouths. The following gitiunds, and these only, will be 
regarded as rendering, an officer eligible for half-pay leave : — 

(a) lU-health, when a medical hoard in the Malay Peninsula or one of the medical 
adviseiB to the Secretary of State certifies that the grant of additional leave 
is absolutely neeessarj’. 

(h) Private afFaira of an exceptionally urgent character. 

(c) Study ; when an officer has the permission of the Government to undergo a 
course of study or training which canliot be completed witliin tlie ordinaiy 
jieriod of leave (e.g., when an officer is reading for the Bar he may be 
allowed half-pay leave if necessaiy to enable him to keep a term or to attend 
an examination). 

(</) To suit steamship arrangements. Not mora than a fortnight will be granted 
for tills purpose. 

An officer who ivislies for an extension of leave for his oivn convenience may be 
allowed leave without pay, provided that he c»n be spared without difficulty. 

4. An officer may, at the discretion of the head of his department, be allowed to 
take leave for not more than 14 daj's in any one year ivitliout any deduction being 
made from his vacation leave. 

8. The present nile as to superannuation is that in the case of ill-health an officer may he 
allowed to retire on a pension after 10 full years’ resident seivice ; otherwise he must have 
attained the age of 55. _ Eor 10 full j'ears’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of. the average 
annual salary of the retiring officePs fixed appointments for the three j'^eare prior to retirement 
may be awarded, to which one-sixtieth maybe added for each additional yeai-’s service ; but 
no addition ivill be made in respect of any service beyond 36 years. For pension purposes 
absence on vacation leave counts as full service, and leave on half pay as lialE service. 

9. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of all members of the permanent 
Government Sendee (including Cadets) as a contribution towards' the provision of pensions 
for tlie -widows and orphans of Government officers. An officer may also contribute at the rate 
of 4 per cent, of any duty allowance dra-wn by him, but is not required to do so. The choice 
once made as to contributing 4 per cent, of duly allowance ivill be final and will apply to tlie 
whole of the officer’s sendee. 

10. The currency of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States is based on the 
Straits Settlements dollar. Sterling salaries are converted at the Government rate of exchange, 
which, at present, is 2s. id. to the dollar. 

11. The Civil Sendee of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States is at present 
classified as follows : — 

Glass V. 

Seventeen appointments in the Straits Settlements and 32 in the Federated Malay 
States.' 

Salary — 4001. a year, rising by four animal increments of 151. and two of 201. to 
5001., with a duty allowance (t.c., a non-pensionable allowance drawn only when an 
officer is actually performing the duties of his appointment) of 1001. a year. 

Class IV. 

Ten appointments in the Straits Settlements and 24 in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Salary — 5201. a j'ear, rising by annual increments of 201. to 6001., with a duty 
allowance of 1201. a year. 

Class III. 

Eleven appointments in the Straits Settlements and 27 in the Federated Malay 
States. t 

Salary— 6501. a year, rising by annual increments of 251. to 7501., with a duty 
aUowajice of 1507. a year. 
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Class II. 

Twelve appointments in the Straits Settlements and 12 in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Salary — 8001. a year, rising by five annual increments ol 301. and one of oOZ. to 
1,0001. a year, with a duty allowance of 175Z. a year. 

Class I. 

Nine appointments in the two branches of the Service. Three of these are ioint 
appointments for the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, two are ijurah 
for the Straits Settlements, and four pm-ely for the Federated Malay States. 

Salary — 1,0501. a year, rising b 3 ’^ annual increments of 50Z. to 1,200Z. a year, with 
a datj’ allowance of 2Q0Z. a j'ear (in one case 3001. and in one 400Z.). 

Staff Appointments. 

One in the Straits Settlements at 1,500Z. a year, witli a iluty allorvance of oOOZ. 

Five in the Federated Malay States. One at 2,000Z. a j'ear, witli a duty allowance 
of 5001, ; one at 1,300Z., rvith a duty allowance of 6001. ; one at 1,2001., with a duty 
allowance of 4001., and two at 1,2001., with a dutj- allou-ance of 3001. 

12. It must be understood that no guarantee whatever is given that the number and 
conditions of these appointments or tlie salaries attached to them wiU remain unaltered. 
Moreover, some of the posts included in the classification are not exclnsivelj' reserved for 
of&cers originally appointed as Cadets. 

Colonial Office, 

April, 1913. 


Note. — Further information can he obtained on personal application at the Eastern 
Department of the Colonial Offiee. 


Cetlon Cadetships. 

1. With the view of supplying the Civil Service in Ceylon, Cadetships have been 
established, the holders of which 'are required to devote themselves for a certain time after 
their arrival in tlie Colony to learning the Native Languages, viz., Sinhalese and Tamil. 

2. The Cadets, who must be natural-born British subjects either (o) of pure European or 
Asiatic descent on both sides, or (6) of mixed European and Asiatic descent, are selected by 
open competitive examination held by the Civil Service Oommissionere, to whom all inquiries 
on the subject should be addressed. 

The examination for these appointments will, as a rule, be held in the month of August in 
those years in which vacancies have occurred, simultaneously with the examination for 
the Civil Service of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 on the 
first day of August in the year in which the examination is held. 

3. The selected Candidates will be expected to leave for the Colony about a month after 
the results of the examination are announced. 

4. The salary of a Cadet commences at the rate of 3001. a year without quarters. Half 
salary is allowed from the date of embarkation, and full salary from that of aivival in the 
Colony. A free passage to the Colony is provided for the Cadet, subject to an undertaking 
to secure that — in case of his dismissal, or in case he shall within three years from the date of 
liis arrival in Ceylon, either quit the Colony without leave or relinquish his appointment 
(except on account of ill health) — -he shall, if required by the Governor, repay^ to the Colony 
the cost of his passage out. 

5. Every Cadet on arrival in Cejdon will be subject to any regulations (not inconsistent 
witli this paper) which may from time to time be made by the Colonial Government, including 
regulations as to examinations in native languages, law, riding, &c. A Cadet who has 
passed such examinations is paid at the rate of 3501. a year until he obtains a substantive 
appointment. 

6. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time his conduct or his progress in his 
studies shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render such 
a course desirable. The Government will decide, having regard to the ground of dismissal, 
whether the Cadet shall be sent home at the public expense, or shall be left to find his own 
way home. 

7. The Civil Service is at present classified as follows, but no guarantee whatever is given 
tliat the numbers and conditions of the appointments or the salaries attached to them -will 
remain unaltered ; — 

• Passed Cadets at 3501. a year. 

Officers of the Fourth Class. — Salary 4001., rising by annual increments of 251. to 
5001. a year. 
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OlFicers of the Tliinl Class.— Salnrj' 3501., rising by annual increments of 501. to 

Oflicors '*of°tbe Second Class. —Salaiy 7501., rising by annual increments of 50L to 

9007. a year. . , -j i 

OITicors of tbe Fiist Glass at salanos varying between l.OoOt. and 1,4501. a year. 


8. Officers will be required to pass a fnrtber examination in law, languages, and accounts 
before they can be pronioted to Glass III. 

tt. Subject to the necessities of the service, leave of absence on half salary may be granted 
to membere of the permanent Government service after a period of six years’ resident service 
in the Colony, without any special gtounds. It may be given before the expiration of that 
period in cases of serious indisposition or of urgent private alfaii's. In tlie absence of special 
grounds the leave in such case must not exceed one-sixth of the officer’s resident service ; on 
s])ecial gmunds if may exceed tliat period by six months. In addition to the above, vacation 
leave on full pay may be granted, if no inconvenience or expense is caused thereby, not 
e.vceeding tln-ee months in any two years. 

10. The present rule as to superannuation is that in the case of ill-health an officer may be 
allowed to retire on a pension after 10 full years’ resident service ; otheiwise he must have 
attained the age of 55. For 10 full j'ears’ resident service fifteen-sixtieths of the average 
annu.'il salary of the retiring officer’s fixed appointments for the three years prior to retirement 
may he awarded, to whicli one-sixtietli may be added for each additional year’s service ; but 
no addition will be made in respect of any service beyond 35 years. No pension may exceed 
1,0007. per fuinuin, whatever maj'^ be the s^arj' of the retiring officer. 

11. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of all those who enter the 
Ceylon Civil Serv’ice, as a contribution towards the pensions of the ividows and orphinns of 
Government oliicei-s. 

1 2. The Government of Ce 3 'lon calculates the 17. sterling at 15 rupees for the purpose of 
the paj’ment of salaiy or pension in the Colonj'. This rate is, however, liable to alteration. 


Colonial Office, 

December 1910. 


Note.— F wf7)«r mfarmalian enn he obtained on 'personal application at the Eastern 
Deparlmenl of the Colonial Office. 


Hong Kong Cadetships. 

1. With the view of supplying the Civil Service of Hong ICong, Cadetships have been 
csfabliRlied, the lioldere of which are required to devote themselves for a certain time after 
their arrival in the East to learning a dialect of Chinese and to acquiring a knowledge of 
Government business. 

2. The Cadets, who must be natural-bom British subjects of pure European descent on 
both sides, .ire selected by open competitive examination held bj-- the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, to whom all inqviiries on the subject diould be addressed. 

The examination for these appointments will, as a mle, be lield in the month of August 
in those years in which vacancies have occiured, simultaneously witli the examination for the 
Civil Seiwice of India. Candidates must be between the ages of 22 and 24 on the firet daj* 
of August in the year in which the examination is held. 

.3. Cadets will be expected to leave England about a month after the date on wliicli they 
have been finally selected for appointment. 

4. Each Cadet will receive salarj- at. the rate of 2257. per annum, half salary to commence 
from the day of leaving England, and fidl salary from the date of his anival in tlie Colony. 
A Cadet receives a house allowance of 640 dollars a year. A free passage to the Oolonj’ will 
be provided for^ tlie Cadet, subject to an undertaking to refund the cost of his passage in tbe 
event of bis relinquishing tbe appointment within tlu'ee years for any other reason than 
mental or phj'sical infirmitj-. 

5. Everj- Cadet on arrival in Hong Kong will be subject to anj' regulations as to .Cadets 
(not inconsistent with this paper) which may from time to time be made by tbe Government 
of the Colony, including regulations as to examinations in Chinese, &c. A Cadet wlio has 
passed such examinations is paid at the rate of 3007. per amium until he obtains a substantive 
:ipi>uiiitinent. Should a Cadet remain three years, after passing liis examinations, ivithout 
obtaining a substantive appointment, his salarj- will be increased to 3507. 

b. A Cadet will be liable to be dismissed if at any time bis progress in bis studies or his 
conduct shall be considered by the Government to be so unsatisfactory as to render such a 
course rtesiiiible. The Government will decide, liaving regard to tbe giound of dismissal,, 
whether the Cadet shall be sent liome at the public expense or shall be left to find his own 
way home. 
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7. The existing regulations as to leave of absence are as follows : — 

(a) Subject to the necessities of the Service, leave of absence on half salaiy may be 
granted to members of the permanent Government Service, after a period of 
fom- and a half years’ resident service, without any special gi-ounds. It may be 
given before the expiration of that period in cases of serious indisposition or of 
'urgent private affairs. In the absence of special grounds, the leave in such case 
must not exceed one-sixtli of the ofiScer’s resident service ; on special gi-ounds it 
may exceed that period by six months. 

(?j) The Governor will not in any case grant leave on half salaiy for a period of more 
than nine months at a time, but that period maj’ be extended by the Secretaiy of 
State on die ground of ill-health or of urgent private affairs or for such other 
reasons as may appear to him to be sufficient. In exceptional cases extensions of 
leave without pay may be granted. 

(cl In addition to the above, vacation leave on full pay may be granted, if no 
inconvenience or expense is caused thereby, not exceeding three montlis during, 
and in respect of, any two consecutive years. 

(d) At the request of any officer who may be eligible for the grant of any period of 
leave on half salaiy, the Governor may commute the whole or anj’ portion of such 
leave into one-half the period of leave with full salary, provided that the total 
period of commuted or uncommuted leave, together 1 x 1111 any period of vacation 
leave that may be granted, does not exceed ten months at a time. No officer can 
claim as a right to commute his leave in this manner, the decision whether 
commutation can or cannot be allowed being wholly within the discretion of the 
Governor. 

8. The present rule as to superannuation is that, in the case of ill-health, au oIRcer may be 
allowed to retire on a pension after ten full years’ resident service ; otherwise he must have 
attained ' the age of 55. For ten full years’ resident service Rfteen-sixtieths of the average 
annual salary of the retiring officer's fixed appointment for the three j'ears prior to retirement 
may be awarded, to which one-sixtieth may be added for each additional year’s service ; but 
no addition will be made in respect of any service beyond 35 years. For pension purposes 
absence on vacation leave counts as full service, and leave on half- pay as half service. 

9. A deduction of 4 per cent, is made from the salaries of aU members of the pennanent 
Service, including Cadets, as a contribution towai-ds the provision of pensions for the widows 
and orphans of public officers. An officer may also contribute at tlie rate of 4 per cent, of 
any duty allowance drawn by him, but is not required to do so. The choice once made as to 
contributing 4 per cent, of duty allowance will be final, and will apply to the whole of the 
officer’s service. 

10. The currency of Hoirg Kong is based on the silver dollar. For purposes of local 
payment salaries fixed in sterling are conv'erted into dollars, as to 80 per cent, at the rate of 
Is. 9(i., and as to 20 per cent, at a rate fixed by the Government, and based upon the average 
exdiange value of the dollar during the month ending on the fifteenth day of the inonlli for 
wliich salary is to be paid. 

11. The Civil Service of Hong Kong is at present classified as follows, but no guarantee 
whatever is given tliat the numbers and conditions of the appointments or the salaries attached 
to them wiU. remain unaltered. Moreover, some of the posts included in these classes are not 
exclusively confined to officers originally appointed as Cadets : — 




I s 

III. - - - - Ten .... 400 

II. - - . - Seven - - - - GOO 

I. .... Three .... 800 

StalE - - - - One .... 1,G00 

I _____ 

In addition to the fixed salaries of tlieir posts, officers receive, while actually serving in 
the Colony, duty allowances at the following rates : — 

Class III. — 1001. a year (in one case 1501. a j-ear). 

Class n. — 120Z a year. 

Class I. — 150t. a year. 

Colonial Office, 

March 1913. 

Note . — Further information can he obtained on personal application at the Eastern 
Depaiiment of the Colonial Office. 



Number of Po»>ts. 


Initial Salary. 


Rising by Increments 
Qwliich are triennial 
except where 
otherwise stated) of 
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APPBNpp: . No. .VUI. 

{Refan’cd to in Question 54,032.) 


Z^lEMOnANDOM ON THE INDIAN OlVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, PUT IN BY THE ReV. J. P. MaHAFFY. 

The Proposed Changes as outlined in “ The Times ” Article oj August 12th, 1910. 

A meeting, at wliicl; tlie Provost presided, of the I^ecturers and Professors interested in 
this Examination, was held on Tlmrsday, Mjircli 9tli, 1911. The foUoMdng statement 
embodies the opinions expressed by tliose present on the different points under discussion : — 

A. The meeting approved (1) of tlie proposal to reduce the limit of age for the open 
Examination by one year ; (2) to extend tlie period of Probation over two years. 

U. 1'ho meeting was strongly opposed to the suggestion that all Probationcre should be 
concentrated in a single Tiaining College. Tlic meeting was of opinion that no argument of 
nnv real weiglit has been pul forward in “ The Times ” article in support of this pi-oposal. It 
seems impossible to regard seriously the notion Uint an occasional visit from a distinguished 
Indian ollicial, or the presence of a handful of Europeanised natives, could suffice to give 
a real insight into the conditions of Indian life. Such knowledge cannot be acquired anywhere 
but in India. 

On the other hand, there are many strong grounds against establishing such a College: — 

(1) A Ti-aining College could not offer tlie same opportunities for acquiring general 

culturc and variety of experience as a Univeraity does. 

(2) With the lowering of the age-limit, it will heoome more .difficult for candidates 

to obtain an Honour degree hefore passing the open examination ; ’ and ' the 
Training College Scheme would remove the possibility’ of taking a Degree ajler 
passing tliis Examination. This fact wbnld greatly dimiiiidi • the ’ attraction 
of a Univoiuity Course, and would tend to make candidates seek their training 
at tlie " crarmning” establishments. 

<3) Under the present system, Probationers can cboose the University at wliioli they will 
gel their training with a view to the standard of living which they desire and 
can afford ; whereas if all have to attend one College, all will have to adopt the 
same standard, which will inevitably tell against the poorer men. Tliis will 
place Irish candidates at a very serious disadvantage. Tlie experience of suoli 
.State-conducted establishments as Cooper’s Hill College shows that the expenses 
tend to reach a very much higher level than in any Irish College. 

(•1) If the Probationary Coui'se is extended for two years, and these are spent at the 
Universities, it is probable tliat the ITnivereity of Dublin would be willing 
to institute an Honour Degree. in Indian subjects, as Cambridge has already done 
(see C. U. Calendar, pp. 92—96). This would provide, a stimulus to .the, study 
of tliese subjects such as they would not find in the passing of a mere qmilifyiiig 
Examination. 

C. Tlie meeting desired to lay before the Commissioner the foUowing suggestions ; — 

1. That in tlie Open Examination — 

(a) in Classics, questions on Classical Arcliniology should be asked ; 

(fi) ill Modem Languages, a knowlejdge of the History of these languages should he 
compulsory ; 

(c) in Arabic, the standard sliould be lowered. 

U, That in tlie event of the Probationary Period being extended over .two years, the 
students’ studies should he anunged as follows : — 

(a) For the Fii-st year, the course should comiirise — 

Law : the Indian Code, 

Indian History, 

Elements 'of Smweying, 

A Vernacular, and 
A Classical Oriental language. 

(h) For the Second year, the couree should include — 

A Vernacular language (especially a colloquial knowledge). 

A Classical language. 

Ethnology of India. 

Hindu and ^rohammedan I.aw. 

Riding. 

lu the Ijiw ^nrse it wa.s suggested that it u-onld be desirable to restore to the cun icnlnm 
till? LtK.lo 01 tJivil Procediu'c and Jnuian Contract 
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APPENDIX No. IX. 

{Referred to in Question 54,689.) 


Scotch Edhoation Department. 

Regulations fob the Issue of Intermediate and Leaving Certificates. 

Jxily, 1913. 

I. — The Intebmediate Certificate. 

1. The essential pui'pose of tlie Intermediate Certificate is to testify to the concinsion of a 
rvell-halaaced course of general education, suitable .for pupils who leave school at 15 or 
16 years of age, or, alternatively, to the fitness for entry on more specialised coui-ses of Post- 
Intermediate study of such pupils as I'einain at school till 17 or 18. 

2. Pupils enrolled in the Intermediate Course must have passed the Qualifying Examina- 
tion or its equivalent in a previous session. 

3. The Intermediate Course must extend over not less, than three years, and all candidates 
for the Intermediate Certificate must, as a rule, have completed the approved course in its 
entirety. 

4. The Intermediate Certificate is not issued to the pupils of any school unless its Inter- 
mediate CuiTiculum has been specifically approved by the Department. 

The recognition of any school as a Higher Grade School carries with it the right of 
presenting for the Intermediate Certificate pupils who have followed the normal Intermediate 
Course. In the case of all other schools tire Intermediate Curriculum must have been specially 
submitted to the Department for approval. 

5. As a rule, any Intermediate Curriculum to be approved should provide for insti’uction 
in at least five subjects, embracing English (including Historj' and Q eography), a language 
other than English, Mathematics, Experimental Science, and Drawing. 

6. All candidates for the Intermediate Certificate must be presented at the conclusion of 
their cour-se at the Leaving Certificate Examination in the subjects enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph. If their attainments are such as to justify their presentation in other 
subjects, they should be presented accordingly, and they will receive full credit for any good 
work done. 

7. The presentation at the Leaving Certificate Examination should in all cases be on the 
Lower Grade, and candidates must also present themselves for oral examination as may be 
arranged with the Inspectors appointed by the Department. 

8. The general standard which will be looked for as a condition of the award of the 
Intermediate Certificate is the degree of all-roimd proficiency that a weU-taught pupil ol 
average ability might reasonably be expected to attain if he applied himself to his studies 
•with ordinary diligence throughout the course. 

9. For the purposes of the Intermediate Certificate, excellence in one branch may be held 
as compensating for some degree of deficiency in another. Due account will also be taken of 
those subjects of the curriculum to which the direct test of examination papers cannot well be 
applied. 

10. No Intermediate Certificate will be granted or withheld without fair consideration ol 
(o) the opinion of the Teachers as to the proficiency of tire candidates as siwwn by their w-ork 
in the various subjects, and (6) the deliberate judgment of the Headmaster as to the candi- 
date’s claim for a Certificate on the -udiole range of his work in school. 

11. The issue of documents in attestation of Lower Grade passes in single subjects has 
been discontinued. But, for the present, the results of the examination in single subjects rvill 
be communicated to the authorities of the school. Should any candidate desire to utilise a 
success in the Lower Grade in any subject in order to seeme exemption from some other 
examination, the Department will be prepared, on application being made, to forward the 
information direct to the Examining Body in question. 


n. — The Leaving Certificate. 

1. The Leaving Certificate will be awarded on the satisfactory completion of a course of 
Post-Intermediate study approved by the Department. 
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2 Pupils ciiTwlIed in Post-Intonnecliate Courses with' a view to the award of the Leaving 
CcrrHieatc must, as a nUe, have iiualilied for the award of the .Intcriiicdiato Certificate in a 
j'l'cvicnis session.^ 

.‘i. Po.sl-liiterinediato Courses shall, as a rule, lie of not less than two years’ duration 
reclioiicd from the time when the Intermediate Certificate lias heen gained. 


j;-j 3 j//cr ihir notica it mail be mntle a requirement llial (he Course shall noi'nially extend 

to three years. 


4 As a rule, anj' curriculum to be approved should provide for the continuous stndy 
Ihroiighout the Course of not le.«s than four subjects taken from the following list : — 


English, 

Gaelic, 

Iiatin, 

Hatliemaiics, 

Creel;. 

E.vpcrinientnl Science, 

French, 

Geography, 

German. 

History, 

Italian, 

Drawing. 

Spanish, 

Music. 


Domestic Science. 

Any other subject spcchilly approved by the 
pepnrtzncnt beforehand ivith reference to 
ilie particular ciirricuhiin for whicli it is 
proposed. 


5. Tile number of additional subjects that a pupil may be peimitted to study at the Post- 
Intermediate stage is left to the discretion of tlie School Authorities, but it is assumed that 
suitable pi-ovision will always be made for Physical Exercises, and that Music will be taken as 
a recreative snbjeet at least. 

(j. The enrriciihim must in all cases provide for the study of English on the Higher Grade 
level, together with a siibsidiaiy study of Histoiy' (not reckoned as a separate subject). As a 
rule, one language other than English, as ivell as eitlier Mathematics or Experimental Science, 
should also be studied on the Higlier Gi-ade level, the remaining subject or subjects being any 
(if those enumerated in paragraph 4, without restaiction as to grade. Curricula that conform 
to this tj-pc, whicli may be legnrded as the Normal General Course, need not bo specially 
submitted to tlie Department. Such curricula may be taken as approved, subject to any 
nmendment that the results of further experience ma 5 ’ suggest. On the other hand, cnrricnla 
wJiich fail to iiiclnrle a study, on the Higher Grade level, of (a) one language other than 
English, and (b) either Slathematics or Experimental Science, must be submitted for approval 
in terms of the following paragraph. 

7. The Department will bo prepared to consider minor departures from the Normal General 
I’oiii-sc as regards individual pupils in any school, or the formation of more highly speoialisoil 
courses for groups of pupils in schools where the resources of the staff as regards organisation 
allow of the formation of fully differentiated curricula. Definite proposals for schemes of 
study that fall outside the limits of the Normal General Couree as desci'ibed above, whether in 
respect of subjects or of grades, should accordingly be specially submitted to the Department 
ton Form A. 21), with an explanation of tlie considerations whicli have led Managers to propose 
them, of the facilities which the school possesses for their proper ceiidiict, and of the object 
aimed at. 

It is essential that in every case approval be ashed at the outset oj the Course. No application 
for cx post facto consideration will be entertained. 

8. In all schemes at least three of the subjects selected must be studied to tbe Higher 
Grade level. As already indicated, one of these miist bo English. Spanish, Italian, History, 
Geography, Domestic Science and jfusic, in each of which there is only one examination, are 
reckoned as subjects on the Higher Grade standard. The present examination in Gaelic is on 
the Ixiwcr Grade standard. History and Geography are not reckoned as separate subjects at 
the Ijowcr Grade stage. 

SI. — (u) The Leaving Oertilicate will not, as a rule, be granted to any jmpil to whom the 
Departiiiciit are unable, at the conclusion of llic approved Course, to award Higher Grade 
jiasses in English and in two other subjects. The only further reqiiireniont will be a ijass in 
at least tbe Jjower Grade, at or after the Intermediate Stage, in a fourth subject, tlie systematic 
study of which has been continued to the end of the course to the satisfaction of the examiners 
n]>i)ointed by the Department. 

Candidates who have followed a Normal General Course, as defined in Section G above, 
must be presented in the Higher Grade in (1) English, (2) a language other than English, 
(H) ^Inthrmatics or E.xpcrimental Science. 

CM In considering the candidate’s claim for a Certificate, comparative excellence in one 
subject will be allowed to compensate for slight wcaknc.«s in another. To assist tlic 
pcparliiient in coming to a decision, the Headmaster will be asked to record his deliberate 
judgment on the merits of each pupil’s work as a wliolc, that judgment to be based on a careful 
collation of the opinions of tlie various fe.toliers. A vciy real responsibilitv will tbns be laid 
upon tUc School Authorities. 


Applications for n relaiation of this rnlea-ill bo entertamed only in the case of pupils who, not havinc 
Mlowcd a ronrse sjiccinUy approved ns a suitable preparation for the Intermediate Certificate, are, nevertheless, 

repirded as a complete of secondaiy education. In all such cases the 

previous s-vnction of the Dcp,irtment to their enrolment in Post-Intermediate classes should be obtained 
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(c) !Eiacli Leaving Certificate will be strictly illative to the subjects of study embraced in 
tlie approved curriculum. As a riJe, no entry oii the Certificate will be allowed in respect of 
any subject that has not been studied tliroughout the Post-Intermediate Course, and no Leavinsj 
Certificate will be issued except on satisfactoiy evidence of the successful completion of the 
Course as a whole, 

(d) The subjects included in the approved cun-iculum will be entered on the face of the 
Certificate, provided that the standard of a pass in at least the Lower Grade has been reached 
at or after the Intermediate stage, and subject to the proviso as to continued study in the 
immediately preceding paragraph. Endorsement will be made on the back of the Certificate 
of all subjects in which the standard of a Higher Grade pass has been attained, and of such 
subjects only. 

(e) Pupils must be presented in English and at least two other subjects in the Higher 
Grade in the year in which they are candidates for the Leaving Certificate. ^Sce also 
Section 9 (a) above.) 

10. Special provision, on the analogy of the arrangements for the inspection of Science and 
Di’awing, is made for the inspection of Music, Domestic Science, and any other subjects that 
may be included in the approved curriculum, but for which no provision is made in connection 
with the Written Examination. Particulai's of the proposed courses of instruction in all such 
subjects, and in History and Geography as separate subjects, must be submitted for the 
approval of the Department at the beginning of the Course on a Form to be supplied for the 
purpose^ 

Scotch Education Department, J. STRUTHERS, Secretai^y, 

7th July 1913. 


APPENDIX No. X. 

^Mefarred to in QiiesHons 55.188, 55,309, 55.469. 55.512, 55.613. 50,076. one? 56,219.) 




Open Competitive Esnminations for Junior Appoint- 
ments in the Supply and Accounting Depaiinnents of 
the Admii'alty, and other situations grouped therewith. 

For any examination that may be held in the 
Summer of 1914, and for subsequent examinations, 
the subjects of examination will be as follows : — 


Class I. Marks. 

Mathematics I. - - - - 2,000 

Unglish ..... 2,000 

Greneral Paper - - - - 1,000 

Class II. (Lower Standard}. 
Mathematics II. - - • - 2.000 

French . . , - - 2,000 

German ----- 2,000 

Tjn.tiTi 2,000 

Greek . - - - - 2,000 

History (Fnglish) . - - 2,000 

History (European) - - - 2,000 

Chemistry ----- 2,000 
Physics - _ - - . 2,000 

Class m. (Higher Standard). 
Mathematics TTT . _ - - 4 ., 000 

French ----- 4,000 

German ----- 4,000 

Latin ...... 4,00U 

Greek ----- 4,000 

Physics or Ohemistiy (one only) - 4,000 


All the subjects in Glass I. must be taken up. Rb 
candidate will be eligible who fails to pass a qualifying 
examination in Arithmetic and English. 

From Glasses II. and HI. Candidates may select 
subjects, one of which must be a language, carrying 
marks up to a ma^dmum of 10.000. making with the 
8t\bjects in Class I. 15,000 in all. The same subject 
may not he selected both in Glass IT. and in Class HI. 


The Syllabxis will be as follows : — 

• Mathematics I. — Arithmetic. — The ordinary 
rules, with applications more especially to the men- 
suration of plane figures and solids. The metric 
system, the use of decimals in approximate calculation, 
contracted methods. The use and tlieoiy of recniTing 
decimals are not required. Candidates are at liberty 
to use algebiuic symbols and formulas, tables of 
logarithms, and slide rules. 

A sepaiate paper will be set for the qualifying 
examination in Aiithmetic. In this paper the use 
of tables of logarithms and slide rules will not be 
allowed. 

Geometry. — ^Plane geometiy, theoretical and pxuc- 
tical; not excluding simple problems in three dimensions. 
Proportion may be treated aiithmetically ; the special 
treatment of incommensurables is not required. 

Algebra. — ^Including gmphs of the simpler algebraic 
fimctions ; quadratic equations ; use of graphs in solving 
equations, and in illustrating and solving piactical 
questions ; mte of variation of a function and gradient 
or slope of a graph ; graphic interpolation ; indices and 
the simpler properties of surds. 

Trigonometry. — ^Up to and including solution of 
plane triangles ; graphs of trigonometrical functions. 

Giasp of elementa^ principles and ixiadiness in 
practical application wiU be locked for, bxit no great 
analytical skill xvill be demanded. ICumeiical results 
should be given to a few significant figures, and rough 
checks on the accuracy of the results should be applied. 
ITeatness and accuracy of working arc expected, and 

*■ Mathusiatics. — -C rctlit will be given for tbc clc:mio>s 
and aptness of the l.'uigiiage of your nuswers : clcxlactiotH w ill 
be made for obscurity or slovenliness, and especially fur bail 
grammar anti the incorrect of \\*ords or ]»hra«e<>. The u*>c 
of mathematical symbols and of well esmbli^jed ahhrovintiim^ 
like lb. and rut. i-4 permissible ; a calculation can often be 
exhibited quite clearly without the u^e of woH<: nml a 
tabular form is often appro])riatG : but incomplete ‘•cnt«'ijce‘> 
such as are frcrpicnt in telegnixu'- A\iU be pnitisfaed. 
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BOTAL COJfMlSSIOK OS TIIE POBUC SERVICES IS ISWA : 


!.uKid>'nt Indit-atioa d Uio mcllioil of aohilion to uwlcc 
th<s nurk iwint'<liatoly iutcllipWe. • i a 

Tlu* .'xnnfinatiwj in MnthcnuiUcs I will ludiwc a 
lulxwitniy tovl. AcqualntMifc is expected with tlie 
Iftlnnci.' and rtorf y.ml and Ttilli the luethwl of finding 
volnmo l>y wigljlng in nir and in witcv. Tlie hl»m- 
ton," tPfit will <WT 5 ' 400 Wiivks. 

• JIathkmatics il. mclndcs llnftjoinAtks I., 
tiigt'tliw ailli— 

Jlfrcltniiiw.— Tlio prinuiplod of tlic lercr, tlio hi- 
dinvil ]»!ane, the composition of fowos, tlie rirtoal 
work, their experimental investigation and npp^ion 
to machines and other simple cases of equiBhrinm. 
Centn* of pnvity, eoHplc or torque, velocity ratio, 
mwlmuiKil ntlvmi’taij'c nr force ratio, work, cffiiaenq-. 
Application to Uijimls and gases. Density. 
law. Pump, siphon, barometer, uianomotor. Yolomtj, 
atwlemtlon, mnmenlum, fm-ee, impulse of a force, 
e«"tv7i poiver or rale of work. 

The examination in JInthematIcs II. will include n 
Inbonstory test, whleh will cany 400 nuirks. 

•Matiiiimatich in. includes iIatlicinatic8l.aBdlt, 
together wllh— 

Gcunte/iy, plane and solid. In addition to the 
Etidiilinu or evutlietiu method candidates shonld he 
acquauitcd with the Cartesian or analytical method, 
and should hai*e some idea of Monge’s method, t.e., of 
descriptive gcomctiy. Under Cnrteainn geometry a 
knowledge inll \x mpiircd only of the olcmenktj 
principlcii and metluKls, with straightforward nppHca* 
lions to piano cwwcs of common occurrence, und to 
tliostmiglit line and plane in space of three dimeuBionE. 
A systomatic knowlislge of conics is not i-equlred. 'flic 
metlt'»d« of the Ualcnlus may be used freely. 

ril{frtru,~A working knowledge {without rigorous 
fimdumcatul demonstmtions) of the clemci^ry iniiiuie 
scries for (1+/)” s' log (1 + 2 ) sins ccex,and 
tiicir use in approximate caluiiiatlons, cspeoinlty k 
finding tho slope at a given point of tlio graph of a 
function. 

DiffiKiilud md Iniojml Cafcuhis.— A woricii^ 
knowledge of the notation and fundamental priucipitt 
in DO fur us they can ho iilustraled ginphhsl^, with 
stnipie applications to the properties of enrres, to 
tumitu' values, and to c.s8}‘ mecliuuinii mid phymettl 
pttlillciHS. 

iUcr/iiuiics of solids und fluids, inuiuding clcmcntaiy 
notioiui Ilf rigid djuiamics, c,<f , moment of kertin. 

Tlie examination k Mutiienuitica m. will indndo a 
lalwrotory test, which will carry 800 iim-ka. 

ENotisn.—English Essay. Precis. 

Gi:Knr.AL P.M'eb.— T lio (|nestion paper will bo 
Ittscd on bistoiy, on bhcIi ncquaintimcc with tlm 
outstanding featHres as an inlelUgcnt boy will pick 
up 5 the det.ailerl kiiowlcdgc to Iw acquired by its study 
a.s n bchool sohjcct is not expected. The treatment 
will lie wide; questions my lie set on industries, uDchil 
life, url, science, Ac., in fact, on any Inimmi activity, 
evci^liing lichig looked on from the point of view of 
Us imiHwtancc for the pivsent time, and for Iwys of- 
tills nation. A liberal choice of questions will 
allowed. A eynsideniblc pmjioriion irf marks wUI be 
allotted to stylo .'vnd method adojvled in andwering 
qiKstioiw. The paper will bo Tcgsirded (1) ns n teat of 
general mbdligenec; {i) a8ate.st of powcrol exprossion 
and expiwllion ; (Jl) iw a test of general knovriiskc and 
wlnration. 

PiiEscH. CiAss H.— The lest will include Trans* 
hitirm (frt>m Yrench}, Set ComjKAition {in which an 
English jiapjago is piTPn to Ire put into TVcnch), Free 
CompfMtion (in wiiK-h ihc vandidate devdt^ for 
himself u snbiofl of which only the title or a fiumiaaty 
is SKpplieil). nnd Cirnwr-atioD. The rondidnlc's trnns. 
Ivtion must mi( only show that he understands the 
oripin.ll. it must al-o }« pijirci-sed in good EngUsh. 

C«invpr«atimi will carry o(n) niarlai. 

Fp.kkcu. Cuss IIL—Tninslatioii, Set Coiupo^- 
ti'in, Yitc CoHijHtUinn, Ciinvciration, and Extempore 
t.V'lKp'rtillou, 

fimvr'ri.ition mvl Extempore Composition will 
v’-inry l.i'ifi murks 

' Hf F.*(iiii,tc III jirfcisllnc twluBiH. 


Gssmak. Class n.— Tlie test wll include flans, 
lation (from Geiinan}, Set Oompoaifion (in which nn 
English i^ssA^ is given to he put into German), flee 
Composition (in whicii tlie candidate develop for him- 
self a snigcct of whidi only the title or a Bunimiuy is 
Knpjdied), and Convciuation. Tlio eandidnto’s tms- 
kition must not only show tlut ho understimds the 
origimtf, but niusi aim be expn^sed in good Englich 
The candidate is expected to write Gcruiun In Gemiaii 
dmimders. 

Conrersstiem will curry dCO iiiaEis. 

GsnsiAK. 0L.V88 III.— Translation from Gfiiiuau, 
Set Composition, fl-ee Composition, Oonrersation, and 
Extempore Composition. 

ConvCTBaiion mid Extempore Composition will caiTj 
1,000 marks. 


Latik. Glass U.— Translation and easy fl-oso 
Composition, flic candidate's translatioa must not 
(miy dow that he understands the original, it must 
also be expressed in good English. 

ItATiH. Class HI.— Translation and Prose Com- 
position. 

Gkeek. CiuVOB U.— Translation and easy Erosc 
Composition, flic coudidato's translation must not 
onfy show tbt he undentiuids the original, it must 
also he expressed in good English. 

Gbekk. Class HI.— Translation and Pi'osc Coin- 
position. 

Ekolish HiSTOBt.— English History from the 
Eormnn Conquest to the death of (Jueou Yictorin. 
A liberal ohoice of questions will bo given. Cnu^ata 
win bo expected to show such u knowledge of geograjAy 
as is necessniy to the proper underatanding rf the 
history. 

EniuiFSAN Historv.-— Candidates will be examined 
hi one of the foUoiring periods at their ohoice >• 
Perioi 7.— History of Greece ond Home to the death 
offlujaa: Period Zr.—A.D. 800 to 1519 5 PeriodOT.- 
1510 to 1001. ^ They mil he erpoctod to doal liotli with 
the comtitutiounl und with the politicnl history of 
thek solved period. A liberal elioieo of questions 
will be given. Oondidutes will be expected to show 
su^ a knowledge of geography as is ueccsBaryto the 
proper understanding of the liistory. 

^Chemistry. OiuVSs n.~Tlie preparation (ex- 
citing details of toulmical processes) nnd properties 
of thcmm-metnlSfliydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, snlplmr, 
carbon, chlorine, imd of the mctnls, sodium, sine, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, and of the simpler and commoner 
uoropoundsqf the nlwve-named aon-metnls and metals. 

The prindplcs of ohemicnl cliange ; oxidation and 
reduction; conrimstion; flame. Eioments and com- 
pounds. Acids and alkalies; bases, salts. Allotropy. 
Metliods of purifying bodies. The laws of chemical 
comlmtiou. flw laws of Boyle and Ohnries, The 
diiTwaon of gases. Simple methods of dotermioiug 
equivnlents. Outlines of the atonm nnd molcculir 
theories. 


Lahwtitory Twl.— Candidates maybe asked to set 
up simple apparatus, to observe the effect of heat or 
of reagents on Rubstnnccs supplied to them and to 
lany^ out simple^ experiments ilhwtmting ^e pro- 
pawiion. pyrifirotion, and properties of the Bulistanccs 
named above. They way nUo he nsked to perform 
sirfplc «jiHHitit,itivc experiments, swi as tlic deter- 
nniwtion of tlio change in weight of a substance on 
Wng heated in nir, or the determination of the volume 
of a gns given off when a metnl is treated with nu acid, 
or the volumetric cslimotion of acids and alknlicB, 
flic lalHini lory tost will cany fiOO'uuirka. 
*CiiKMi8TJiy. Class UL— .'The priuuiples of inor- 
ganic thumistiy, indiiding (he Btndy of the obief 
clcmcatK, imd of their simpler and more important 
wOTiwimds. Qucslioiw may be nsked on tlia chemical 
^nciples involved in the processes of manufacture of 


, -x— --yfe-viwiH nju iju givwi lor {uculiiy, uni 

•I^awol. suit of iaiijjntiRc; dcductioiiH will 
^Ic foriuroherenra. irrelcrancc, rbreulino 
«|m'.jiaj,qMc-j*(’«illyrni' Iwl gmuiMiaraiul till! him 
^ * 1 .“,*''* I’tiM-cs • Oliemical sywlKilx 

1 ,’1 . l’"***^ and not «« a 

lauMi f.yatol for ihe rKme of the rulwUncc. 
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the more important substances. The outlines of 
organic chemistry,- including the methods of anal^-sis 
and the method of aiTiving at the formula of an 
organic compound. 

Lahovatory Test . — As in Glass II., including the 
preparation and recognition of the simpler and more 
important inorganic substances, and simple quautitatire 
analysis of inorganic substances. 

The laboratory test will cany 1,600 marks. 

*Physics. Class II. — The subject matter of heat, 
light, electricity and magnetism as defined helow, 
treated with special reference to the phenomena of 
everyday life. 

• Seat . — Simple thermometry, ^ixpausiou of solids, 
liquids, and gases. Specific heat.. Change of state 
:md latent heat. Vapour pressure. Boiling point. 
Dew point. Formation of cloud. Fog and dew. 
Simple experiments on conduction, convection, and 
radiation. Mechanical equivalent of heat. The con* 
servation of energy. 

Light . — Laws of refiexion and I’efraotion. Photo* 
inetiy. ^Reflexion at plane and spherical sm-faces, and 
the formation of images. Befraction at plane surfaces 
and by piisms. Minimum deviation. The £oi*mation 
of images hy single lenses. Use of spectacles. The 
combination of two lenses to form a simple telescope 
or microscope. Dispersion; the spectroscope, spectin. 

* See Footnote to preceding column. 


of different kinds. Measurement of the velocity of 
light. Outline of the wave theory. 

Electricity ami Magnetism . — ^Properties of uuignets. 
l^Iagnetic Inductioii. Methods of magnetization. 
MoleciUiir theory. Magnetic fields iuid lines of foixje. 
The earth ns ti magnet. Elementary quantitative 
notions of sti'ength of pole, xnugnetic foivc due to a 
Xrole, and strength of field. Properties of electrified 
bodies. Methods of electrification. Electric induction. 
Gold leaf electroscope. Electrophor*us. Eiemenhiry 
qirautitative notions of potential, capacity, and distri* 
butiou of charge. Primary batteries and their theory. 
The secondary battery. Magnetic field, due to a 
current. Simple galvanometers. Ohm's law with 
simple applications. Heating and chemical effects of 
ciUTents. Outlines of electromagnetic induction. 

Lahoratory Test. — Simple experiments on the 
Bubject-matter of the above syllabus. 

The laboratory test will caiay 800 inarlcs. 

^Physics. Class IH. — The more advanced parts 
of Heat, Light, Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism . 

The examination in Physics, Class IH., nil! include 
a laboratory test which will cany 1,600 marks. 

Civil Sebvice Commission, 

London, "W., 

April 1913. 

* See Footnote to pi-cccding colamn. 
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tIOVAL COMKIMOX (iX HIE POBUC SEIIVICES IX ISDIA: 


INDEX. 

imDOlii. 


The Numben nfer io QHCtb’om, 


A. 

Abcrdcea Secondary Schools, particular? rt, Im'nt 

54««-S 

Aberdeen UaiTcrsity: 

averacc Ago of onttnuce, {md ayfitem, Iniiie. .*>4.146- 
7. .jl.iaVC, .*14.226-75 Havrover, 54.812-4. 

Artscoiitao. particulara w, /m'Hc - • .>4.228-311 

Bimtaij* acholnrshipa, system, Irrine ■ 54,165^74 
Evi’df'WCft on bclnlf of (#ec HaiTowr, Dr. John. 54,865- 
51. a«i Irvine. Profe5Ror J. W., aijUl-ill). 
Foreign students at,pitrtlcitlai‘i> rr, and notronlde 
Aith Scotch atudeuts known, Irvine - 54,166. 

54.236-7 

Hommrs conrso. length of, Hm'oiver • 54,834-C 

Indian students (m Indian students in England). 
Indian vernneiilan, no provision for tcnchmg, Xi^ihc 
54,183-4 

lri<h hoya 5it, enter by preliminary oxamiofttimi, 

/n'lnc 54,175-6 

pravisiun for teaching, satisfuctoty, Irnue 

54,163 

.vvcrai>p Nmnl»oi' of successful I.C.S. can^dstes 
from. Inhie, 51,160-2; i/uneaer, 54,808-10. 
rurslan, oo provision for teaching, Irvine 54,163-4 
PiiOII.\TIO.'!KB8 ; 

Only go to. to complete or iuke their degree, Jwtne 
54465 

Small nuralior at. //(irroiw • > -54,811 

Sanskrit, no pryvlsion for leuching probationers nt, 

Irtine 54,163-4 

Tmining when ugc limit was 16, particnlars fc, 
54324-5 

Alieou, John, I 1 I.A.. F.n.S.£. ; 

Evidence of ..... . 56,217-343 

.MicinoniiidHui of - . • . 56319, p. 271-3 

Army Exnminations, Iwys sorted out {airly accurately 
ljy. King 55,697-8 


B. 

Ball, Sidney, incmoiaudum • • > p. 250-1 

Balliol College, Oxford (fcr kio/o- Oxford Unirorsity). 

Bengalis, great improvcinent in phyaupic, Lvh't 

53,289-90 

Board of Edneation, shitistic-s rc ngc of cuttanco to 
iii'Hlonj Universities published in Blue Booh ot 
llc-tth 5.1,484 

Bristol, Clifton College (<« (imt iitk). 

Bristol Cratnmar School: 

inglmst forms giu* gofjd training for Oxford and 
Cambridge schoJartihips and examination Cramed 
ii« tho«p rm'x would give fair opportunity to lioys. 

yonrcwif 

Xiunl>er i>l l>oya wht> go to Oxf«)rd and Camlnidgc, 
^nnd most take schoiarhhips, JTonrood • 55,278-9 

!X«iul).>r tif lioys entf^inKl,C.S. from, and partienbrs 
^rf.Amwd . . . 55,2iX*-6, 5.>, 230-4 
Sumlior of impiK nl, and parlicnbra rc. Xonmd 

55,195-6, 63,207, 55,253 
Bnice,Hon.W.2r., C.B., oNidmccof • 5(337-554 
Burnet, John, M.A., evidence of * • 51,832-991 

Bhrsary Ex&aUsaitions, exnminnlions on lines of {sec 
w.Hfr 8yll.vi<«s i(r*r Indian Civil Service Examina- 
timil. 


Business Firms, umversily mon werenwgly employed 
in, nnd method of remtiiment adopted by, AfoB/son 
. 55,733-6, 55,739, 55,779, 53,836 


0. 

Cambridge Uaivenlty : 

Appointments Bon^, iMrticulars rc, and mctliods of. 

ATofijson .... 55,740-2,55,768-75 
Board of Selection at, for (vmdidntes for l.G. 8 . witli 
r^rcseRtatives of Indi.'i Office and Oirit Service 
CommissioucTs suggested, Afo/fften 55,736, 55,774 
almost a)) Candidates selected for l,G.S. at,Eelioium 
<a eshibitiouers of their colleges, Panu and 

NoUUoh 55,703, 55,845 

Committee appointed hy Council of Senate of, 
statement by ..... 56,703-5 

Examination common to number of recognised 
nniverBities as fmni cxnminatimi for probationers 
might he accepted hy, under certain conditions 
and degree conferred upon, Parry and Mdlirrm 
66,756-8. 55.80()-18 
Honours course of Tndiuu sludics suitable for probo- 
tioners and entrying with it the University degieo 
might be demed by, in ev'cnt of low'ei'ing of age 
Ihnii, scheme, Pany and MoUim 55,791, 65,754. 

5, 55,867-74, 55,883-8 
Honoiun degree could not he conferred by, on outside 
examination, Parry and Afolh'son • > 55,801) 

Indiana nt (sec ihai iiik). 

Instniction in law, dassioal languages, oud Indian 
history, sociology und cconomios given at. Pony 

and licdlUon 55,705 

Many of staff of Indian Civil Seiwicc Board now 
teacMng probationers, Parry and Matlmn 

65,798-800 

Opinion of largo proportion that ago for degree is 

too Into, Ho^-mon 53,947 

Bednotion of age.limit for LG.S. competition I 9 
mw year would he nn advantage to casdi^tes 
from, hut two yean not approved, Parry oad 

AW/iwjr 55,703,55,721-5 

Sdiomo for comae daring prohntion. Parry and 

MaiUm 55.704, 55,867-74 

SCKOLABSHIl' EXiXtlKATIO^S: 

EiTcct on work and tenohiog iu public schools, 

AWffiow 55, 7t^ 

Selections to scholnrships justify thenisclvcs, ATtwtf 
55,661-3 

System, Leathes 53 J08 

{tee aJfo Oxford imd Cambridge Scholarships 
Examinations lutder Syllabus uwder IO.B. 
Examinations,) 

Ceylon C&detalupS] information respecting appoint' 
mentsto, and regulations goreming,imtt 5 « 53,765, 
m. « P- 265-6 

Chapman, 5. J., AIA evidence of . . 53,910-4 

HsTelodi, 

Vj.O.x .0., ILD., evidence of • . . 53,157-252 

Chortarhonse: 

Bo^ go^ mostly to univereilioB of Oxford and 

Cambridge, A7cfc5er 55,499 

noCouaci! school boys come to, through sohoJorships, 

56, wo 

rf top raterag 10.8. ina Home Ciril 
5emM!jroni,partBahn,J7e/cScr . S5.47!M 
!aoliiiel»y,H.F,5rA: 

Eridmerf. 35.30-466 

ilemoraudum by p_ g-j.g 
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Fiddes, Edward, K.A., evidence of > • o3, 909-13 

Fletcher, Frank, M.A. ; 

Evidence of - - - - - - 55,467—610 

Memorandum bj - - • . 55,469, p. 271—3 

Foreign Office : ^ 

Examination in, system, Warren . - - 53,527 

Method of recruitment, Mollison - 55,786, 55,780 

Forest Department : 

Candidates examined before and after course of 
probation, Charles • . . . - 53.185 

Becruitment, system of, Neill - 55,891, 55,912-3 

a. 

George Watson’s College, Edinburgh : 

Ages and number of boys, Alison • • 56,22^^ 

Boys sometimes successftd in Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarship examinations, Alison - 56,246—7 

Group of subjects might be arranged in LC.S. 

examination to suit boys at, Alison - 56,324r-43 
Number of boys entering Home Civil Service from, 
particulars re, Alison - • 56,217, 56,230 

Number of boys entering I.G.S. from, particulars re 
preparation previous to, and candidates, Alison 
56,217, 56,228-9, 56,231-3, 56.268-9, 56,284-93. 

56,312-23 

Number staying on at, after 18, and more go at 
about 16, Alison .... 56,231-3 

Particulars re ourrioulum, class of boys entering, &c.. 
Alison ■ - - 56,217, 56,227. 56,324-43 

Glasgow University: 

Boys cannot come to, diract from Heal'd Schools, 
JUedZei/ 54,600—2 

Boy who comes to, at 16 gets better education than 
boy who comes at 18, and particulars re. Medley 

54,564, 54.567 

Boys would not go to, if age limit for I.C.S. examina- 
tion lowered to 19, Medley . - - - 54,617 

some Classical students go to Oxford, and partietdars 

rc, Medley 54,674 

Course, length and system of, and student should 
work three years before entering for competitive 
examination. Medley • - ' - • 54,610-6 

Evidence on behalf of {see Medley, Professor 
Dudley J.)* 

Honours course for Indian studies could not be 
arranged at. Medley - - - 54,555, 54,626-8 

Indian students {tee that title), 

Xioter age for entrance, particulars re system, and 
average age of students, Medley 54,560—3, 54,606, 

54,609 

average Number of successful candidates for J.C.S. 
from. Medley ...... 54,559 

noPi’obationei's,and no system of tuition for, Medley 

54.555. 54,557-8 

most Students come from elementaiy schools through 
higher grades, and from secondary schools, Medley 

34,600-5 

Types of students, and veiy rarely join with idea of 
entering I.O.S., Medley - - - - 54,555 

GovernineiLt of India, regulations as to physical 
examination of candi^tes for appointments under 

p. 236-40 

Govenunent of India Act: 

Change in, necessary if scheme for examination of 
probationers by Joint Board is adopted, Leathes 

53,590-3 

Separate examination would be contrary to, Jjeaihes 

53,677, 53,699-700 
Transference of functions of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners to Medical Board at India Office, considerad 
inconsistent with, Leathes - > • 53,605— S 

Government Services, best educated young men in 
Empire from United Elingdom and from India 
oht^ned for, under present system, Mollison • 55,716 

K. 

Sarrower, Dr. Johs^ M.A., DD.D., evidence of 

54,805-51 

Heard, Bev. Dr. W, A., M.A., liL.D. ; 

Evidence by- - - . - . 56,074-216 

Memorandum by - - • - 56,076, p. 271-3 
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Heath, Dr. H. F., C.B., evidence of - • 54,387-554 

Hebdomadal Council Committee : 

Members {see Warren. T. H€rl)ert; Ball, Sidney; 
Farquharson. A. S. L. ; Joseph, T. W. B. ; and 
Strachan-Davidson. J. D.). 

Memorandum - . - . - p, 241-2 

Memorandum submitted, TTarrca - - p* 240-2 

OpINIOlfS OF, nXPBESSED 127 AtEMOB.V.ND17M : 

fully Accepted, Warren . . . . 53.536 

Criticisms of Sir Ernest Trevelyan's schemes 
referred to, Sirachan-Davidson - 55,135-9 

Home Civil Service : 

Best men prefer, to I.C.S.. Lodyc, 53,354 ; Leathes, 
53,602, 53,768; Fletcher, qS,oB‘2. 

Candidates appointed to Class 1. Clerkships in, in 
years 1908-12, Leathes - - • - p. 259 

Intermediate Examination : 

Age of entrance for, Struthers - - 54.717-8 

Good type of examination, Chohneley • 55,331-2 

Increase in attractiveness of, and reasons, Leathes 

53,739-42 

Medical examinaiion, sfandax'd and system compared 
with that of I.C.S., Taylor - - - 54,344-8 

Medical examiners' report for Class 1., Leathes 53.609, 

p. 259-61 

Number of appointments offered vaT>' enormously, 
Leathes - - - 53,737, 53,743-5, 53,792 

Numbers of candidates examined and successful at 
combined examination for Clerkships (Class I.) in, 
for I.C.S. and for Eastern cadetships, 1901-10, 
Leathes > • > - - • -p. 235 

only One Indian ever entered, and he gave it up, 
Leathes ....... 53,628 

Pay: 

Comparison with that of Colonial and I.C.S., 
Leathes 53,752-60 

of I.C.S. far better than, Noneood - 55.300-8 

more Popular than I.O.S., TFnrren. 53,531, 53,533 
Siraehan^Damdson, 55,074-5, 55.105-6 ; Fletcher, 
55,556-9; King, 55,673-7; MbZZisoa, 55,848-51, 
55,854 ; Neill, 56,034-9. 

Schools at which were educated successful candidates 
in combined examinations held in years 1896-1911, 
foi* Clerkships (Class I.) in, for I.C.S. and for 
Eastern cadetships, Leathes - • p. 256-7 

Second division Examination : 

Bad educational effect of, Leathes • - 53,710 

Large number of candidates in, and no dis* 
advantage, Leathes - - • 53,574, 53,710 

Separation of Examination from I.C.S. {see leader 
I.C.S.). 

Universities to which belonged successful utandidates 
nt combined competitions held in years 1906-lU 
for Clerkships (Glass I.) in, for I.C.S. and for 
Eastern cadetships, Leathes ’ “ V’ -^7-8 

Hon^ Hong Cadetships, informirtion resx>ecting ap> 
pointmeuts to, and regulations governing, Leathes 

53,765, p. 266— 7 

Hopkinson, Sir Alfred, K.C., LL.D., evidence of 

53.915-54,024 


I. 

India Office ; 

Grant made to Univeraity of Cambridge by, for 
training of probationcre and continuation and 
increase in assistance if necessary, anticipated to 
meet any new requirements. Parry and Mollison 

53,705, 55,889-90 

Medicai. Board : 

Candidates who appear before, are not charged 
fee, Charles ...... 53,225 

Constitution and duties, Charles ' - 53,158-62 

should Examine candidates for I.C.S., Lnhis 

53,254(a), 53,266-9 

Examination ; 

Forest Department only dejiartment whose 
officers are examined twice before beipg 
allowed to go out to India, Charles 53,184-5 
of Selected candidates, never precedes ffist 
selection, Charles .... 53,168 

r 



ROYAI. COilMISSIOX OX THK 


IndiA OUlcc— 

Mkpioau Boakd— 

KxnmmivlioH-— 

Tal»'»^ nol/‘ of pflrtiVtiL'tr diseii-^jos or ailmenlF to 
ttliicli Europeans in India uro liable, tincl 
o<'ciipation for which candidate is intended, 

o3.1fiC-7 

Time devotAd to each oaudidalo, and no man is 
P-ieeted without l>eing examined by both 
inejnlx^rB, CAerZfji - * 53,182, o3,207— 0 

Iiiermse to three momlicrs not ndvoeated. GhaHa 

53.183 

Indians npjicarlii^ at {tee tinder Indians). 

Number of men passed by, who ai*c invalided 
aftex* a few ycara in India is comparatively 
Rmiiil, mid particidars vo, CAnrfrs - 
Preliminary oxaniiimtion ; 

of Boyrt of doubtful physique befoi*e deciding 
to enter pen'icc, and jxirticnlnrs re system, 
Chixrlcs • - - 53,180-^, o3,186-“< 

Candidates charged a fee £oi% Charles 53,225 
Candidate who inshes to enter Indian Govern- 
ment scmcc in any department htit J.O.S., is 
allowed, C/mr/es - - - ■ -53,193 

Standard : 

ComjKircs well with that esnoted from men of 
business, C/«flr7c8 - - - - 53,184 

Pamphlet i-cspccting, handed in, and belicvi^ 
to be stiicter than th.it in force for enndi- 
datcB of LC.S.. Charles . - - 53,163 

Tniixsferenco of functions of Civil Sciwice Oom- 
inissitiners to, considered inconsistent with 
Govomment of India Act, Ijcaihes • 53,005-8 

Subsidy provided to Universities for prohationerB 
(«rr injfirr Universities). 

Indian Artny. oflicers examined by Jlcdlcal Board at 

India Odioo. Charles 53,101 

Indian Civil Service : 

Candidates appointed px*obutioiicrs in,fi*om competi- 
tions held in years 1008-12, Xrof/ics - - p. 259 

no Cases known <if Colonial SeiTice being in'ofei'red 
to. at Cambridge, yTolUeon . • - 55,854 

Class of University ginduntos cnietiug, and reason 
for preference shown for Homo Civil Sernco, 

I^Vje 53,352-4 

Comjrarison of attractions with those of business 
appointments in pix>onrlng best men from Uni- 
veroitios, Parry ami jlfolfiVoa - - . 55,844 

CritiiMSui of young civilians iucrcashig, and severity 

of, Keill 55.906, 50,000 

Deteriomtion, Strachan'Pari^son - • - 55,110 

Eastern cadotships not so popular ns, and pariicnlars 
n\ Leather - - - - • 53,748-51 

linpruvoineiits in iiiinncail conditions of, ^vould liavo 
cfTct't on paronts knowing India intimately, but 
no gcneml effect would bo produced for some 

time, iiroZbVoN 55,852 

Alembcrs invalided home who should not have l^en 
nllowTd (o enter in the first place, and pnHiculars 
rc, Charles . . . • 53.172-3, 53,220 

3Ieii eiiterhig, l>ecanep they failed to get into Home 
Service, question of. Lodge ... 53,405 
Men would make independent decision rc entering, 
whether recruited at 18 or 22. Pforxoood 55.235-9 
Number of candidates ossigned to, 1895-1912, 
Jy*vil5r^ - - , - - - .p. 253 

Nuiiil>or of candidates assigned to, out of first 10, 
so, and Cr«t 30, who went to India, and 
particninrs rr, Jjeaihes ... 53,625-9 

Pay. and comparison with that of Home Civil 
Service, Tienlhrs .... ,53,760-9 

Popularity coxapared with Home Service {i»rc wader 
Home Civil Service). 

Popularity, d^'cnwoin, and ratiscs. llVirmi, 53,530 
-3; fftmr/jan-Baivdwa. 55.074-7, ,”>5,105-0. p. 248; 
Norirootf. .'’,.-.20 1. .55,200 -3 ; King, 55,073-7 ; Jfnl/f- 
etm. 55.850; AUeon, 56.2W-0, 50.200. 50,307-11. 
Prop.-»rtx>'>n of men enter, who would have chosen 
flotnA Civil S*irvxeo if therhndhad an opportiinitv, 
Nfi7/. - - - ' . . . .50,035^7 

Pn>*!peet>i should le' pul before boj's l>y school 
^ nw^!/T*, Koneoofl . - - 55,198. 554117 

riAlai^*^ tttAritA of Oxford and Edtnbxxrgh Uiu* 
r»‘r»itie-i as training ground for men entering, 
53,410 


rUDI.IO SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Indian Civil Servicfr^-cca finned. 

Sickness, corlaiii kinds which are not xii”ova]ont in 
other services, Charles ... 53,203-6 

Staioment that only second llight of scholars of 
Universitj* atti’acted to Home 'Civil Serrico 
' and, not agreed with, quality of candidates not 
deteriorating, and statistics, Mollison - - 55,845-7 
Stress of circumstances does not often .'oblige 
candidates to accept appoint]nonf.s in, against 
their inclmation, Moilison - . 55,853 

Indian Civil Service Examination : 

Administrative qualities could not be tested by 
competitive oxamiiintion, Flefehcr - 55,598-9 

Age nmiTS : 

17- 19: 

Lowest number of candidates wlio wore 
rociniitcd at, Leathes, - - - 53,701-4 

with Two oppoi'tunities of competing preferred 
if ago limit lowered, Scard - - - 56,075 

17^-19.1 advocated, but 18-19, with two competi- 
tions in a year would be profen*ed if possible, 
Lcaihes • - - - • • 53,551-6 

18 advocated if age to be lowered, Pnico and 
Kcaih 64,388 

18- 19: 

very Advantageous to man who proparos at 
ommmers, Mahajffy • - 54,125, 54,131-8 

Advocated, Nbi7f • * 55,891,55,904,561021, 

50,048-9, 66, 067-701 
Candidates roernited at, may ho influenced 
against going to India, Zcaf/ics » *53,747 

Biflionit to eliminate candidate if not very 
satisfactory at end of probation, niilcsa guilty 
of serious offence, Koplrinson - . • 53,945 

Candidates selected at, should not be considered 
definitely selected for appointment, Cholnitley 
55,312, 55,391 

Objections to^ and system of selection suggested 
would, obviate, Keill . » . - 55,891 

with Txvo comjietitive osaiminations, solxezne, 
Leaihei - - - 53,045-53,58,879 

18- 19^ advocated, Ohohneley - 55,308, 55,326-8 

181-19tj 

Advocated, Norwood • - 55,187, 55,202 

Candidate would have a yeai» of University 
tiniaing beforo competing, Irvine - 54,187 
18-20: 

not Advocated, Mahaffy, 54,025, 54,044-6/ 
54,063 ; Pope, 54,026 ; Irvine, 54,139, 54,144-5, 
.54,189-204; Purnct, 54,852, 54.860-71, 

54.886-90, 54,899-902. 54,920-1, 54,989. . 
would Exclude Scotch candidates except few 
who could afford to go to crammers, reasons, 
Pit7*net 54,852-67 

too IjOw, and roasons, Ftddcs • » - 53,909 

Test at, not very much less trustworthy than 
at University leaving age, Cholmcley 55,454-8 
19: 

no Grounds for fear that clxanccs of pnblio 
school boy . would bo oblitei-ated by largo 
numl)cr of candidates from sccondaxy schools, 

Ijeaihea 53,805-6 

- • followed by Two or three years* probation-ad- 
vocated if scheme re probation not accepted. 
Hebdomadal Conneil Commiftee - - p. 241 

19- 21 

Advocated, irAtVc-Jfiwy • - - 54,027 

not Advocated, Leathes • - ‘ . 53,775 

20 - 22 : 

Ad\*ocatcd, lyddcs, 53,909; C/iapman, 53,910 ; 
jrqpfefjisoii, 53,917-21, 53,976-9; Pope, 54,026, 
54.114; Jfitaliajfu, 54,0.33-4; Jrwne, 54,330, 
54,159, 54,215-8; Narrower, 54,805, 54,837-9. 
not Advocated. Leathes • - . 53,697 

20- 2,3. advocated, Jlfa/iq/ra^ - . .. • 54^062 

21— 22. not advocated by Edinburgh Univei'sity 

autliorilica, Lodge - - - - 53 371 

21- 23, certain universities would object to, and 

particiiloxn rr, Xeo/Acs - . - 53.697-^ 

22- 24 (present limits) : 

Advantages of, SlrachamLavidson » p, 248 
Best in qu«tion of age alone, Leathes - 58,839 
Better sniled to candidates from ■■ Bublin 
University than lower age, J1fi75«/g 54,127-8 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 

Aon i*i:mTS — contmued. 

22->24 (present limits) — coniintted. 

has Lasted for the longest period of any. Neill 

56,004 

Objections to, Norwoodi 55,186 ; Neill, 55,891. 

55,901, 55,958-63, 56,062-4. 

Prefen*ed to Bchool-lea-ving age, Sojpkineon, 
53.965-6; 54,116 ; Zi-umc, 54,178-80. 

Remedies suggested if retention of. Parry and 
J^olliaoji . . - . 55,703, 55,718 

Satis&ctorj for Scotland and reduction not 
advocated, Surnei - - - 54,880—1 

Satisfactoxy from academic point of view, and 
lo^er not advocated, and reasons. Lodge 

53,332, 53.348 

School leaving or, only ones piacticable, 
Straehan-Davidson - - 54,995, p. 246-7 

25 fits men better for administrative work than 
22, Neath ----- 54,508—11 

Civil Service Commissioners considted when 
raised, but took no responsibility, XrsafAes 53,864 
Date from whicdi age counted at present, satis- 
factoiy, Leathes .... - 53,777 

Higher : 

Better men obtained by, and particulars, Fletcher 

55.467 

would not Increase tendency to stay in England, 
Strachan-Lavidson - - - 55,111—3 

Objections to, Chohneley 55,307, 55,319-21, 

55,418 

Partly responsible for Home Service proving 
more attractive and reasons, Leathee 53,746—7 
might Prevent certain impecunious men from 
3 oining seiwice, Leaihes - - • 53,776 

Reasons for increase to, Leaihes • • 53,696 

Keason for preferring, Alison 56,273-5, 

56,294-6 

THAT InTBRPEKES WITH XJNIVBaSITY OOTIESE : 
not Objected to in Scotland, Narrower 54,838—40 
Objected to, Burnet, 54,932-3; Straehan^-Davidson, 
54,995 ; Fletcher, 55,648. 

Lengthening of probation in case of lowering of, 
advocated, Parry and J^ollieon 55,703, 55,721—5 
Lower than 23, not advocated. Parry and 
INolltBOTi ------ 55,860 

'iWn.-riiTtnTn limit should be as late as compatible 
with that deemed best for entering service, 
Alison ------- 56,217 

l/Cembers prefer age limit to be that which they . 
were recruited at themselves, with one exception, 
and particulars re, Strachan~I)avid8on 55,022—3 
Probarionei*s should be distrilmted in small num- 
. hers over different colleges at Oxford if age 
limit lowei’ed, W^arren - - - 53,497—500 

larger Proportion of candidates spent considerable 
time at crammers in 1878—91, TFarrcn- 53,544^-5 
Raising of : 

Advocated, if possible, but not practicable, 
Fletcher - - - - 55,467, 55,481—2 

no Complaints fiom parents of boys re, known 
of, and several years’ warning of c^nge given, 
JiLollison ----- 55.802—3 

Numbers of candidates not affected by, to any 
great extent, Alison - - - 56,288—9 

Reduction : 

18—19 prefexi'ed if necessaiy, Ah’soit - 56,218 
under 19 and not under 18 on the 1st Januaxy 
pi*evious to examination, advocated if neces- 
sary, Fletcher ----- 55,468 
21-28 approved if reduction necessary, but 
difficulty re English universities, AZisoii 

56,237, 56,239, 56,270 
not Advocated, Lodge, 53,392—5, 53,402—4, 

53,424—8 ; TT^erreu, 58,460, 53,548 ; Fletcher, 
55,467-8, 55,480, 55,482, 65,511, 55,590 ; King, 
55,611 ; Alison, 56,217-8. 56,237-40, 66,270-3. 
Area of selection of candidates would be 
restricted by, Nollison - - - 55,804 

Arguments against, Leaihes - - 53,838-40 

Arguments in favour of, Striithcrs - 54,629-34, 
54,637-8, 54,770-80 
Chances of attracting suitable candidates und^, 
compared with those under higher age-limit, 
Gholmeley ------ 55,419 


Indian. Civil Service Examination — eoniinued. 

THAT IHTSnrERES WITH U^flVEESTrY COTTRSE — 
continued. 

Reduction — contijiiied. 

Classes of preparation for I.O.S. at schools 
might be started in case of, Chohneley 55,432-3 
Cramming would be lessened by, Chohneley 

55,424 

more Difficult to decide between merits of 
candidates at early age, Lcathes 53,555-6 
by One year ; 

would be an Advantage, and suggestions. 

Parry and ^olHson • 55,703, 55,721-5 
Advocated and scheme, JPargrtc/iarsoii, Joseph 
and Ball - - - - • p* 251 

Approved by meeting held on Bareli 9th, 1911, 
^aliaffy - - - - • P- 268 

not Objected to, Leaihes - - - 53.549 

Question of opinion which could be accepted 
as authority rc, Neath - - 54,501-2 

School-leaving age only alternative to present 
system if raduction necessaiy, Fletcher 55,468 
Successes of Scotch students when age limit 
lower will not apply to present circumstances. 

Medley 54,607-S 

Two years, difficulties in adoption of proposal 
re, particulars, but scheme preferred to 
adoption of school-leaving age, and sug- 
gestions, Parry and Mollison - - 55,703, 

55,723-32 

TTniveraity caraer might be preferred by some 
of best candidates to entrance for I.C.S. 
examination, Chohneley - - - 55,419 

Widening of field of selection for I.C.S. not 
anticipated. King .... 55,681 
School-leaving certificate : 

Accompanied by Umversity course advocated if 
scheme re examination not adopted, Strnthers 
54,620-84. 54,641 
Advocated, Norwood, 55.186, 55,107-201 ; 

Chohneley, 55,392-5 ; Neill, 55,917, 55,999. 
Advocated if one yeai^’s probation considered 
insufficient, Warren - - . 53,466-7 

Advocated to secure boys at normal age of 
leaving in highest forms of first class 
secondary schools, Chohneley • 55.307, 

55,818, 55,345, 55,389-91, 55,395 
not Advocated, and objections to, Nopkinson, 
53,936-42, 53,950-1, 53,953, 53,980; Neath 
and Bruce, 54,387, 54,399. 54,452-63, 

54,500; Medley, 54,555,54,569-71, 54,575-C; 
Narrower, 54,805, 54,811,54,815-26; Mollison 
and Parry, 55,703, 55,87Sl-4, 55,887-8 ; Heard, 
560,74, 56,081, 56,174-85, 56,208, 56,213-6, 
Farquhareo7i, Joseph and Ball, p. 250-1. 
Arranged to suit Scotch education not advocated, 
Burnet - . . - . 54,868 

Best boys would sacrifice University career for, 
particularly if based on Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarship examinations, Norwood 55,248-9 
Best type of boy would not be 66001 * 66 , Alison 

56,217 

Candidates might he divided between Univeraitj* 
Scholarship examinations and I.C.S. examinxi- 
tions, in case of, Alison - - 56,315-23 

Candidates at University who were recruited at, 
keep too much to themselves and would not 
get same advantage from University as those 
who went at later age, Burnet - 54,873-6, 

54,909, 54,942^ 
Candidates would find prelimlnaiy examination 
at Edinburgh University veiy exliausting, and 
particulars rc. Lodge - - - 53,372-5 

would not Cause more difficulty in adjusting 
claims of differant schools than present system 
does with regard to Universities, Leaihes 

53,837 

Certain bo 3’3 who cannot afford to go to 
University might be obtained, but not man^* 
boys who deserve to go to University arc 
prevented because of not getting scholarships. 
King - . . . . 55,699-702 

Chances of boys entering I.C.S. under, or 
adopting University career, King~ 55,072-7, 

55,682-0 
U 2 
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Indian Ciril Service Examination— 

THAT iKTKUrKJiKS WITH UnIVSISSITV COUMK— 
rontim^fih 

fs'hooMcunjii: ftTlifioalc — 

CIaJ-« of criiHlIdatcs that would l>e olitiiincd, find 
would luire to to ctninmorf! for special 
urei'amtion iinlwss pclicme rc, adopted, ]fnt4^ 

‘ * r»4.48r. 

Condilitjn iiiiilor wlilch hcIiooIh work would be ti 
Iiaiidicap unlcj}^ exjimination in well-defined 
uroiw of BubjoctR demanded brscliool-leawng 
i-ertilifate, Attfon .'iC,217, oG,2iO-4. .iG,32‘l-4G 
not Considorml inoi'C uncertain tost tliun on^at 
Uiuvernity leaving age, Xoncootl - o.>.2.>7-!l 
Crnniuxing necessitalcd by, and objections to, 
Firtcher, r»ri.4G7, r>ri,483 ; King, •*.»,G14, 

Danger of overstrain tm part of Ixiys might be 
girater than in ease of most examinations. 
Mothiton ----- ♦■» 5 , 714 — •*> 

Dillicultitfs rc, and suggestions, Strachan^ 
J>rir*J#on, 5.7,029, p, 247 ; IfehtJornaiM Council 
Co«r»i/Wrc, j>. 241-2 j Sirongt p. 245-G. 
Disadvantages of, Strufherf, 54.529-34, 54,630, 
•74,641— 2 j Sli'tichon^Dovidfion, •iO,123— 30, 
p. 24S-9. 

Dirision in best material from schools would 
occur in. case of, as some boys would adopt 
Tbiivorjiity cai’cci's, and disadvantages, JCing 

5.7,682-6 

Kasy to determine whether boy of that age is 
snitoblc, and type of boy required, Kortcood 

55,199, 5.7,227-34 
Effect on amount of cramming, particulars, and 
some flpccinlisation would be necessary* at 
schools in case of. King - - 55,6.73-5 

would Exclude Scotland altogether except as far 
as few schools of same type ns Fettes are 
conrei'jied, llennl - • - 50,115-20 

Exatninatlon framed on lines of Oxford scholar- 
ship examinations, question of possibiUty, 
Sirachan‘Vavidf>on - - 5.7,003, 5.7,005 

Examination fr.imed on lines of public schools 
curricula. iKissiblc, blit difncuUies, Slraehmi^ 
Dttvidion . • - . 55,004, 55,006-7 

Experience of men recruited nt, fTToren 53,468 
Increase in number of Ijcst boys in schools 
trj’ing for. anticipated, Aliion • 56.303-4 

Intellectual promise should he taken into con- 
sidenitioii, Flcfchcr, 5.7,469, 5.7,505, 5.7,595-7 ; * 
Kiitg, .7.7,6.76-9, 

vetT Dni'ge number of hoys likely to compete 
and number bound tonlFect fairness of results, 
and suggestioiiR, Aliion • 56,222, .76^02-4 
wiitild not I^hikc any diirei*cncc as to candidates* 
ability to judge suitability of Indian career, 
jrcard - ' - - - - 56,209-11 

Many of best l>oy« would he attracted to 
University careers, and thus lost to I.C.S., 
Ftrfehcr ----- 5.7,5.72-3 

Ovcrstiiiin on hoys might result from. King, 
•75.611; yt/rftpu, 56,217. 

Pai*ents might he uttnictcd to I.C.S. for tlieir 
»<rius on account of their getting an assured 
career in life, FUlchcr - - 55,554—5 

is Pnictienlly Haxnc atcc as that decided on in 
1800. AVfVf - - - - - 56.004 

PrcfeiTt^d to any other fivini Uiiivei’sity jioint of 
view if altcmtion con^sidored necessary, Ttodge 

53.:{56 

with I*n»l>ati<»n aft#'i*wjird.*r, ndi'ixcated if reduc- 
tion TieceKsiirv. Slmclmti-VavitUon 

' 54.99J. 54.9,08 

qu«.ptii)n of ndativf* advantages of Scotch and 
KtigHsh liojH ;inrl suggestion.s for fair 
amnp'uient, - -74,652-.! 

uould iK»l HciuI't fniming of romiietitirc 
examination give ivpml chances to different 

nf Scbwds imjKi'fsibh*, ^ritrc - 74,486 

Sch‘*inc W7iuld not be such a stmin on 

c.indid.*ite**aK |»r»»!«oiii system, NTonroOfl .75,240-2 
ScV»\»lnwKt«.rs would deter Ipovs from €*nterins 
lor. in pn'fcrenre to U nirerwty counse, Konrood 

5.7,264.4; 


Indian Civil Service Examination — ccmfinired. 

THAT I^TEnPEItKS WITH UXIVEESETY COUJISR^ 
roKfiHurd. 

ScIiool-Ic,aWiig oorfiHcatc — conf/iitred. 

Selection by Board with view to character and 
govoniiiig pou-er of candidate would l>e intieh 
less etfective nl, Ncllhon - - 5.7,767 

State of things which csistsd in 1891 would be 
reverted to in wise of, MoUison - .7.7,801 

iSnggestiouK rc iind difficulties, and few candi- 
dates from Univorsities would enter, Slruthcrf 

.74,649-51 

Under 19 on Jaiiiini 7 1st, pievious to examina- 
tion suggested, King - - - - 55.1512 

Undci^mduates should go U}> to collcgo at 18 
instead of 10, Sfronp • • - " p. 245 

Younger men not considered to* be able to stand 
tropical climate ns well os older, Sirttchan- 
Davidfon ----- 55.121 

Boy from Secondary School in Scotland who Imd 
liad year’s tminiug at ITuiversity, comparison with 
English public school boy, Irvine - .74,200— j. 

Bursaries do away with handicap of expense felt by 
Scotch stndcntfito certain extent, Strutherg 

54,733-5 

Oakdidates : 

Care should he token to secure candidate who has 
Rpcemlised in one line after attaining reasonable 
level in other subjects, and suggG8tions,F/efWior 
55,409, 55,488, 5.7,574-80 
Importance of University degree to, Mahafftj 

54,037-8 

Increase in complexity of Indian problems might 
tend to exclude weaker candidates and leave field 
open to better men, AHfon - - 50,207 

should be Members of certain selected Universities, 
and scheme, T17iife-7rinp ... 54,037 
Jfiimber who now appear in England, and who 
appeared in years prior to 1892, list handed in. 
and particulars I’c, Lcalhcs • * 53,550-1 

should be Obliged to enter, direct from one of 
I'Cooguised Sccondain* Schools if Government 
desire to obtain candidates stmight from school, 
Fletcher - - 55,470, 55,502-5, 55,591 

Successful : 

Number examined and successful ni combined 
open competition for Glerkships (Class I.) in 
Home Civil Service, for Eastem cadetships 
and for, betiveen years 1901-10, Leaihes 

1>. 255 

fi*om Public schools, number decreased during 
Inst 20 ye.ars, - - - -53,901 

Scliools nt which w'erc educated successful 
candidates in combined examinations held in 
years 1896-1911, for Clerkships (Class I.) in 
Home Civil Seiwicc, for Eastern cadetships 
and for, Leatkce - - . - p, 256-7 

Scotcli, number, and would increase if ngc limit 
lowered, and adinntugo of, Strntheni 54,680-3 
Tendency of best, to prefer Home Civil Son'ice 
to, DOW and statistics, AfoJlieon 5.7,848-51, 

55,854 

Univei*sitiGS to which belonged successful can- 
didates at combined competitions held between 
1906-10 (inclusive^ for Clerkships (Class I.) 
in Home Civil Seiwice for Eastern cadetships 
and for, Leathee - - . . p. 257-8 

Unsuccessful, number, 1855-3912, Leaihes p. 253-4 
Certificate of character roquiied, of very formal 

nn^irc, JJimtet 54,976-9 

Certificates from parents of c.ind]dntc.s, proposal re, 
approved, but men not educated under nornml 
S 3 tilcm would bo severely handicapped, IJrucc 
„ . 54,549-:52 

Ccrtificiite required from candidates from Oxford 
University veiyr formal, hut c.innot lie improved 
upon, Slraehan‘J)arid8on - - - 55,030 3 

ClJAIlACTKll TEST AND EXAMIXATIOE 0>* SCHOOL 
KKCOllD : 

Advo^ted, and schemes for establishing, Irvine, 
o4, 156-7, 54,173-4 ; Heath andjfruce, 54,391-2, 
54,482, 54.537, 54,543-52. 54,410-39, 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 

GhABACTEB test AND EXAMIKATION OF SGHOOI* 
BECOiin — continued. 

54»7d5-7 ; Chdlmetey, 55,311—2, 55,336—44; 
Fletcher^ 55,471—2, 55,506, 55,593-4 ; King, 
55,615, 55,644^5, 55,659-60; Alison, 56,222. 
56,281. 

not Advocated, Sorrower - - - 54,805 

Capacntj for managing otber boys wben at scbool 
should be considered, and importance of, after- 
wai*ds, Cholmidey, 55,340, 55,386—8 ; Alison, 
56,221. 

Certificate from headmasters of certain recognised 
schools, large number of schools would be on 
list if scheme adopted, Leathes - 53,654-5 

Certain questions could be asked at preliminaiy 
interview, Nw'xoood - - - . 56,190 

Continuance of present system appi’oved, par- 
ticulars re, and Board of Selection would not be 
much use, AXison, . - - 56,259-5, 56,281 

not Practicable, Leathes, 53,571—2, 53,654-5; 

Seard, 56,078, 56,096-8. 56,199-206. 
School-leaving certificate : 

Compulsory, for each candidate, scheme ap- 
proved. Leathes - - - - 53,810—20 

Compulsory, for Scotch candidates only, would 
* not be fair, Aliaon - - - 56,305—6 

to Ensure certain level in all subjects advocated, 
and marks should he given for, but difficulties 
I'e, Fletcher - 55,469, 55,490-8, 55,527-44, 

55,574-80 

Establishment of, would keep boys at school 
longer, ‘Burnet - - - . - 54,988 

Institution of, for candidates advocated, if scheme 
re, and competative examination adopted, 
Stridhers ----- 54,629-34 

Institution of qualifying examination until 
system of, introduced, advocated if present 
^stem adhered to, and scheme, Struthers 

54.629-34. 54,684 
Presentation of, by candidates would not pre- 
vent cramming if age limit reduced to 19, 
Burnet ----- 54,920-1 

Pi^oduced at, particulars re, and covdd be 
anunged to exclude unreliable, untruthful, or 
lazy boy, Seath - - - - 54,415-7 

Scheme. Struthers - 54,629-34, 54,742-8 

^heme for allotting certain number of mai’ks 
foi' possession of, would slightly modify 
objection to I'eductlon of age limit, Irvine 

54,214 

Scboolmasters* opinion of gi*eat value, King 

55,644 

Two or three years at Univeraity befoi'e going up 
for examination under existing system, more or 
less test of character, Ilollison - 55,760—2, 

55,834, 55,880 

Want of, disadvantages of, Straohan-Davidson 

55,167 

no Way of combining results of inquiries re, with 
result of written examination so as to affect 
candidates’ final order, Alison 56,221, 56,280 
Clever Iiish boy who had been at Dublin University 
for a year would have as much chance as English 
boy wbo bad been to good public school, JKahaffy 

54,112-3(0) 

Combination with Home Civil Sebtice Exa- 
mination ; 

to Advantage of Indian interests, Leathes - 53,602 
May possibly cause a man who fails to get 
into Home Seiwice entering l.C.S. without any 
inclination that way, Leathes - - 58,788—9 

Separation ; 

not Advocated and not necessaiy if age limit 
for Indian Civil Service 23 and for Home 
Civil Seiwice 24, and different maximiun might 
be set up for two examinations, suggestions, 
Farry and Mollison - 65,858-8, 55,861-6 

would be Involved by reduction of age limit, and 
disadvantages of, Alollison - - 65,805-8 

would Xiose many desirable men, Sollison 

65,807-8 

Competition a fairly good test of character and 
capacity on the whole, Alison - - 56,294-301 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — coniimicd. 
Competition, system of, does not react on education, 
Alison 56,276-9 

Competitive examination not sufficient in itself to 
secut'e desirable type of candidate and objections 
to, Brace, 54.537-9 ; Struthers. 54,629-34, 54,673- 
77, 54.723-9, 54,785-90 ; Cholmchy. 55.396-S. 
55.439—43, 55,445-6; Seill, 55.891, 55.914; Alison, 
56,300-1. 

Competitive test alone without selection bound to 
produce cramming, Fletcher . - - 55,548 

Cramming (see that title). 

should not Cut across the middle of University 
career, and could be managed after completion of 
Arts course if scheme for age limit adopted. 
Irvine 54,238—11 

has Deteriorating effect on education. Scard 

56,204-5 

Difficulties in way of any other system but competi- 
tion for, might be too graat, DIollison - 55,837 
Difficulty of framing, on lines of school-leaving 
certificate, Universary Bur3ar3’, and English 
University Scholarship examinations, Struthers 

54,74*1-6 

Examination similar to that for Junior appoint- 
ments to Admiralty advocated, and suggestions re. 
Cholmeley • . - . - 55,309, 55,407 

Examiners should be allowed to confer in each 
particular paper, Burnet - . » 54.923-5 

Exclusion of Scotch candidates, objections to. Medley 

54.555. 54,582-3 

no Facts to prove that many undesirable persons 
get in through, but competitive nature of examina- 
tion needs changing if highest standard to bo 
obtained, Cholmeley - - - - 55 , 444—6 

Favours Oxford and Cambridge as against Scottish 
Universities, Medley ----- 54,573 
Field of selection should not be limited b}' exclusion 
of, and boys fram crammeis with suitable character 
certificates, and oftei* scliool course, Alison 

50,220, 56.254-9 

Framed for school-leaving age which would give 
English and Scotch bo 3 'S equal chances, question 
of, and considerable dtiference between types of 
education, Medley ... - 54,580-1 

Framed so as to attract scholarship men, difficulty, 
and suggestions re, Warren - - 53,510-2 

should be Framed to get best candidates, and not to 
suit schools, Neill - - 55,920-^1:, 56,002-3 

the Higher the standard selected for, the more likely 
that best candidates will be selected, Cholmeley 

55,312 

Honoui’s courae after, would not be such an efficient 
training as prasent system, Mahaffy - 54,128-30 

Inspection by Universities or Board of Education 
suggested to ensure that regular school test had 
been followed, Fletcher - - - . 55,470 

Intellectual standard of candidates, Leathes 

53,769-70 

should not be Intellectual test only, Cholmeley, 
55.343 — 1, 55.396—8, 55,489 ; Mollison, 55,738 ; 
Alison, 56,800-1. 

Intended to fit English, not Indian, education. Leathes 

53.676 

Interast taken hy Secondary Schools in, inei’casc and 
change suggested would further, Bruce • 54,428—9 
too Large number of candidates for, danger of, Heard 

56,079 

Limitation of pbeparatzon fob to accepted 

SCHOOLS : 

Difficulties, Bruve - . - . 54,464-6 

Suggestion, Cholmeley • - 55.312, 5*!!>,451 

on Lines which would du equal justice to Irish and 
English school 1x)y, could be arranged, Muhuffy 

54,098 

Meeting of Lecturers and Professoi-s iutcresled in, 
held on March 9th, 1911. and statement of opinions 
expressed re proposed changes, and suggestions of, 
Mahaffy - - - - - - - p. 268 

Memory would have more importance than in 
Univeraity examination, Leathes - - 53,782 

no other Method but open competition tried for, and 
selection would be an experiment, Mollison 

55,829-30. 55,836-7 
U 3 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — eoniimiei- 
certain Moral qualities and not merely iutetlectual 
ability necessniy to successful passing of, M^'son 

ICOJIINATION' PSETIona TO! 

Advocated, and scheme, Norwood, 55,180-91, 
.55,208-18, 55,213-7, 55,258, 55,289-9-1 } NotV. 
55,891, 55,906-11. 

vronld not Cause discontent among parents, 

Noncood 55,21B-9 

Exclusion of Indian schools ndrocated, Neill 

55,092-8 

Inclusion of all schools except foreign and 
continental advocated, Noneood - 55.285-7 

Suggested if age limit lowered, and scheme, 
i'anjit/ianion, Joseph and Ball • - p. 251 

Supplementary system of preliniinniy seleetioti to 
eliminate nnsidtable candidates advocated, Lnt 
difiionlties re, and suggestions, Farr)j and 
NoUison - 55,703, 55,733, 55,736-0, 55,142, 
53,763-7, 55.772-S, 55,781-2, 55,827-8, 55,879-82 
Number of candidates appearing for, bound to aSect- 
acciuncy of result of, Fletcher - - - 55,472 

Number of candidates should be limited, Leaihes, 
53,578-5, 53,800; Norteood, 55,101; Neard, 

56.079. 50,009-107. 

Number of European and Indian candidates, 1855- 
91, 1892-1912, Leather . . . p. 252_3 

Number of men who had special pi-eparataon for, 
particulars re, statement re, oud amendment made, 
Btraehan'Sttvidson . - ■ . 55,063-8 


FBYSICAI, TEST! 

Advocated, and soherne. Leather - 53,575-8, 

53,856-9 

Question of practicability, Slruthcrr ~ 54,752-5 

Physical and other teats advocated if scheme for 
selection prior to, not aooeirted. and scheme, Neill 

55,801, 55,915 

Preliminary examination piertous to, advocated to 
prevent too lavge a number from competing for, 
and scheme. Heard - - 56,079, 56,099-107 

Preparation of candidates in cramming or specinl 
institutions outside school or university oh}eeted 
to, Parry and MoUiron - 55,703, 55,743, 55,745 
Present system does not give service pick of 
University men, hut recruits on very high level, 
Sirachan~I)avidron - - . - -55,021 

Present system only practical one, and system of 
selection not practicable, Strachan-Bamdron 


„ ' 66,033 

Prospect of subsidised University career would 
enhance attractions, Bnico - - . 54,486 

Question of exclusion of boys who have not l^en 
tlirough Secondary Sohool, but worfd not prevent 
cramming. Heath nud Brace - . , . 54,390 

with Bcgard for ordinoiy course of studies jn 
secondary schools, importance of, if age hunt 
reduced. Brace . - . . 64,431, 64,512 

Eegistcring rcsnlts in marks not approved. Heard 


Sejection after examination should he possib^ 

Gholtnchy 66,382-3 

Scheme re, forwarded by Secretary of Koyal 
Commission, not approi-cd, and particulars rc 

Prace 54,438-41 

Scheme that candidates should enter University a 
year earlier than usual not approved, Slrac^an- 

Baetdean 54,996-7, p, 246 

Scliool certificates for (see under Character test and 
school record abour). 


Sncot'n.viiY schools, cjuiomaTES fboxi: 
would mostly Come from day schools imder 
proposed system, Srurc - - - . 54,636 

Scheme suggested would give fair chance to,Britee 

Successful, particularly those from the schools in 
A.l>erdecn, and particulara re, Irehir 54,244-9 
Selection should he made on promise rather than 
perfarmanco if age limit lowered, and difficultv 

Burart -54,922 

Separate, for Scotland advocated, and scheme 
Slruthcrr 54,702_8 


Indian Civil Service Examination— eonfinned, 
no Sign of decrease in popularity, Hiimet 54,947-9 
Suitable to ail schools in Scotland, difiicnltiea of 
oramming. Heard .... 56,124-8 

Siippleinonted by estimate formed after uivd voce 
examination suggested, and particulars re, 

Harroirer 54,805’ 

SxxLAnns : 

should lie Adjusted so as not to euconmge 
oramming in schools, Leather - . . 53,670 

Alterations and improvements in specimen sohednle 
suggested, JVsfrticr - . 1 .. -55,469 

Alteration in favour of Indian students possible, 
and suggestion rc, Leather - ' . 63,852-6 

Arahio : 

Increase of marks for. Leather - ■ 63,672 

Barely taken, Leather . . . 53,861-3 

Same marks foi-, as for Latin and Greek not 
objected to, Strachaa-Bavidroti - . . 65,047 

Standard should be_ lowered, Madiapj . p. 268 
Based on sohool subjects rroald not present any 
difiicnlties in Scotland, Medley - . 54,573 

Change in, is to he made. Leather , ■ . 53,675 

Classics ! 

Greek and Boman history should be inolnded in 
as one subject. King - - ... 55,665 

Mathematics, science and,' should have most 
mirrks allotted to them, Oholmelcy . 35,401 
Questions on Classical Arohoiology advocated, 
Maliafy ■ ■ ' . . ' . . p. 268 

Question of marking modem languages aad 
• Instory on same scale as, Cholmeley - 55,409 
not much Stress shonld be laid on, and con- 
ditions have changed re, Cholmeley 

55,399-405 

'Unseen translation in prose composiiaon advo- 
cated, but no grammar. King . 55,666-70 
Verse! 

Optional paper, advocated, King ■ 55,664 
Papers in, advocated and suggestions, .Pfaic/tsr 

66,688-9 

some Oompnisory and some optional snirjeots, best 
system, Warren, 53,626-7; Cholmeley, 55,300; 
Kwg, 35,613 ; Alieon, 56,210, 66,824-43. 

English compulsory, advocated and general 
Btaudnrd should he good, Cholmeley - 65,407 
general English paper and essay paper of scholar. 

ship type advocated, Flelehcr - - . 65,586 

Prenoh and German should not be on level with 
Latin and Otnek, King - . 53,613, 55,635 

Greek and Latin (sec Classrcs above). 

Hretory, question of markirm on same scale as 
classics and mathematics, Cholmeley - 55,409 
Indian History not so important as Greek or 
Boman history, and .ahorrld not have same marks, 
Strachan-Bavideov • - . . 55,048-52 

Lawi ■ - 

Compulsory, suggested to rerrredy present defects 
in knowledge of, saggestioua. Parry otid 
Molliron 56,703, 55.718-9, 55,838-43. 

„ , 55,867-8,56,876-8. 

Oomprrlsory. worrld not restrict nrrmher of 
candidates entering for Lrdian Civil Service 
examirratron as far as Cambridge Urriversrty 
concerned, JUbllfsan -■ - . 56,840-3 

Inadequate number of marks given for, rmder 
present system, JlfoBrsoii - 55,718,55,875-7 
^ Included^ in list of subjects as part of liberal 
educaMotr, for many years, but rrol com- 
pulsory, MoUiron .... 55,838 
Limitation of liberty of clroiee to groitps of ollred 
Bubiects unnecessary, C/ioZmefcj . -56,309 

on Lrries of Admiralty Junior appointment exam- 
tnabon : 

Alterations in scheme for, sirggesled, Fletcher 
. - , , 65,514-22, 5S^SS-S 

in base of reduced age limit not entirely 
approved, and details, Fletcher. - 55,512-22 
on^mea of Biirsaty Examination : 

Advi^ted if age-limit reduced to 19, and 
pa^c^ars re standard, Harmoer ■ 54,828-33 
at School-leaving age, not advocated, Sumcl 
' , : 54,938-40 
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Indian Civil Service Szamination — continued. 

SyIiIiABUS — continued. 

On Xiines of Bursary Examination — contimied. 
Suggestions re, and preferred to alteraiion to 
BjstenL of Oxfoi’d and Cambridge Scbolanbips. 

Lodge 53,417-23 

on Xiines of Oxford and Cambridge Sobolarsliips 
examinations : 

Advocated if age limit reduced,* JiTbrtcood, 55,188, 
55,204, 55,273-5 ; Seardf 56,076, 56,082, 
56,085. 

Advocated, but difficulty re, Fleidier •, 55,469, 
55,484r-8, 55,601, 55.565-6 
Advocated, and schemes, with certain modi£ca> 
tions, LeatheSf 53,557—64, 53,779—85, 53,807-8, 
53,825-6, 53,852-60 j Bntce, 54.404-8, 54,431. 
54,435, 54,442(a)-51 ; Seath, 54,487-91, 
54,512-6, 54,519-23, 54,545-6 ; King, 55,613, 
56,622, 65,663, 55,684-6, 55,690. 
not Advocated, Alison - > 56,219, 56,245 

no great difficulty anticipated re, Koinoood 

55,250-2 

disadvantages of cramming would he diminished, 
but Service would obtain men of one-sided 
type by, ^oZlieon - - 55,708, 55,759 

wo^d Hxmdicap Scotchmen, Struthere 54,661—2 
Possible but not altogether satisfactory. Lodge 

53,363-9 

Prepai*ation that would he necessary for, and 
' special classes would have to he made in 
schools, King - - - . 55,627—9 

Question of, Warren ... - 53,481 

Scotch candidate could not pass, if school-leaving 
age adopted for, Sarrowa' - - 54,827 

too much Specialised for purpose of, Cholmeley 

55,309, 55,330 

some Specialisation would be necessary for, but 
would not interfere with school course, 
Mollison - ^ - 55,710-1 

Marking of subjects : 

Allotment of marks to different subjects 
needs attention, Cholmeley • - 55,405-8 

should be differentiated according to difficulty 
and length of course involved, JFletcfier, 
55,581-9 j King, 55,613, 55,635. 
for Froxnise, question of, examiners would have 
to he permitted to confer together if system 
adopted, Leathea - - - - 58,821-4 

so as to Belate exaimnation closely with normal 
working of certain type of school, could be 
done, but would be very difficult, Warren 

53,515-8 

Satisfactory as. far as Oxford is concerned, 
Warren ----- 53,513-4 

System satisfactory with one exception, Strachan- 
Davidson ----- 55,038—45 

Mathematical and natural science candidates 
should offer one foreign language. King - 55,613 
Mathematics : 

Compulsory, advocated, Cholmeley - - 55,407 

Papers shoTjld be similar to those set in 
scholarship examinations at Oxford and 
Oambindge, King - - - - 55,613 

Question of marldng modem languages and 
histoxy on same scale as, Cholmeley - 55,409 
Modem languages : 

History of languages should be compulsory, 
IKahajfy - - - - - - p. 268 

Liberal marking of, advocated, Cholmeley 55,406 
Question of marking on same scale as classics 
and mathematics, Ghohneley - - 55.409 

Optional subjects : 

Classified groups of, not advocated, Alison 

56,219 

should be Classified in groups with limited 
power of choice outside group, King - 55,613 
Entirely optional papers not advocated, Bruce 
and Seath, 54,389, 54,407 ; Cholmeley, 55,309, 
55,408; Alison, 56,219, 56,339. 

Ordinary school course sufficient preparation for, 
Cholmeley - - - 55,368-72, 66,423 

Persian, should not be marked too highly, Strachan^ 
Davidson - - . - 55,047, 55,171—6 

. both Physics and chemistry should be possible for 
a candidate. King - . - - - - 55,613 


Lidiaji Civil Service Examination — 

SyXLASns — continued 

Principles laid down by Loi-d Macaulay's Com- 
mittee : 

Examination on lines of Oxford and Cambridge 
Scholarship examination would be departure 
from, Mollison - . - 56,708, 55.759 

not Strictly adhered to. and scheme suggested 
not considered opposed to, and iiarticulars rc, 
Trvine ----- 54,222—5 

Questions practically identical in character with 
those set in Honours examination in University, 
but marking different, Lodge - - 53,400-1 

Rpearrangement advocated if suggested age limit is 
adopted, Irvine - - . 54.140, 54,219-21 

Sanskrit : 

Increase of marks for, Leathes - - 53.672 

same Marks for us for Latin and Gi'cck not 
objected to, Straehan-Davidson - - 55.047 

Scheme suggested rc, would be suitable for public 
and secondary schools boys. Leathes - 53.55S, 

53,565 

Science, liberal marking of, advocated. Cholmeley 

55,406 

School-leaving certificate examination, standard, 
compsfcitlve examluatiou could not be passed 
on samecmTictilum, Striithcrs - 54,642—4, 

54,756-61 

Scope should be given to candidates of good 
general ability, King - - . - 55.013 

Specialisation not desiinble, Cholmeley - 55,408 
Standard corresponding with values which arc 
assigned by the University not possible, Leathes 

63,675 

Suggestion that group of subjects might bo 
armnged to suit Soottisli candidates, question 
of possibility, JSTarroiuer - - - 54,845-51 

Suitable for vai-ious kinds of schools, difficulty, 
Warren 53,482-^ 

Suits Edinburgh Univewity vei*y well. Lodge 

.>3,309 

Yalua1»ou of subjects, particulars re, and absolute 
justice impossible, Leathes - > 63,673-9 

Two ATTEMPTS FOR : 

Advocated if possible, and scheme, Kopkinaon 

53,901-7 

Advocated, and suitable candidates often fail in 
first attempt and get in at second, Cholmeley 

55,326-9, 55,434-5 
not Advocated, and field of candidates would not 
be restrteted if only one chance given, Fletcher 

55,550-1 

not Advocated unless illness inteifcres with 
enti*ance of candidate, Mollison > 55,855-6 

Candidate should have two tries for after taking 
degree, Mahaffy ----- 54,036 
might Encourage cramming, and suggestions for 
removal of difficulty, Leathes • - 53,705-8 

not Important, Irvine - - . 54,230-0 

Feiiod between failure in first attempt and second 
attempt, preparation of candidate, particulars, 

* Cholmeley ----- 55,4.36-8 

Question of desirability of, Leathes - - 50,778 

Ukivbrsitt course previous to : 

Candidates should enter for examination some 
weeks after gi’aduating, but modification would 
be necessary, C/mpmwji - - - -53,910 

Compulsoiy attendance for three years advocated, 
and scheme, Kophinson 53,921-3, 53,940—4, 

50,952 

Entrance two months after taking degree advo- 
cated, Sophinson - - - • 50,983--4 

Prefeired to probation at University after, 
Siruihers - - - - 54.640,54,719 

Scheme for, if age limit suggested is adopted, 

Harrotcer 54,841-2 

should not be Shortened, 8frac5nn-J5«Yidson 

p. 246-7 

Taking hoys from school at 17 and sending to 
University for one year previous to examination, 
objections to, Burnet - - 54,955—7, 54,982 

Three 7631*3, objections to, Jlophinsoa 54,016-8 

r 4 
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KOVAL COMMISStOH ON TrtE I'D'nLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Indian. Civil Service Enunination— co«<inweil. . 

XJped Vy Foreign Oflice and Diplomatiu Service \vit« 
lower jnnxiinnin, imd increase iu intellertniw 
standai^ of candidates^ airo?h«o?i - - 55»780 

Vita toce examikation; 

Advocated, and schemes, Lctithes, 53»578-Sd# 
53, GCO, 53,884-6 j Biirnrf, 5-t,910«-k 
Advocated if ago limit rcdnccd. and particnlai*fi 
Tc, Hcttth, 54,496-8; Jlrifcc, 54,oo3; Qhohiielc'^i 
55,410-1. 

Advocated if sclicmo rc nomination not adoptet^ 
and particulars rc, N'onvood • - 56,276--^ 

in jVJl subjects not advocated, F{ctehet\ 5o,fl03-(?; 
King, 55,045. 

Clmiucter test desirable but difficult, and pnT'* 
ticulai's re, Uiirnef, 54,891— 2, 54,908,54,961—4; 
Alhmi, 56,282-3. 

Desimble, and ultimate decision in selection c>i 
candidates should depend upon suggestions, b\«f 
no marks should be given nnless absolnidy 
necessary, Fieichcr 55,5C7-7o, 55,571, 55,573t 

Examination would be lengthened greotly by. 
Fietrhcr ------ 55,003^. 

in Foreign languages only, at present, Leaihee 

53,579 

(rcc (i7ro itmZcr unaics of Schools, CoUegee, mi^ 
Univeraiiies.) 

Indian Government Service, man who wishes to enter 
in any department, except I.G.S., is allowed pr^' 
liminniy medical examination, Charlee • • 53,193 

Indian HLedical Service, moitsdity returns of membei's 
of I.C.S. I'e^'eived by, but not returns showing 
illncssoH in the different provinces. Luhifi * 53,264 

Indians : 

might Oompeto for competitive examination, and 
suggestions re, Bruce . - - 54,5l7-i) 

Difficult fur, to pass I.C.S. examination, and lowering 
of flge limit would pincticnlly exclude, XcafAes 

63,851-3 

Educational abilities, comparison with those of 
English not possible, Tjeaihea ... 53343 
Ttiiportniice of TJnivci'sity training for, Pan'y 55,749 

MeDICAT, EX.VMINATION OP; 

Diseases common to, and purticulnre rc, Taylor 

54,377-9 

Eyesight usually defective, and procedure re, Taylor 

54,3/3— ♦ 

Importance of examiner knowing personal con- 
ditions of India, Charles ... 53,244-9 

Indians would not suffer from raising of standard 
of. if standard were correlated, lAihis S34il41-2 
Pereentage, not large, andpnrtioulurs rc complaints 

Charles 53,292-3 

Fliysigue and eyesight does not compare favour* 
abl)' ivith Eurojieaue, 2Vry7or - - 54,370-5 

Prelimmaiy examination two years before com- 
petitive examination, question of value of, i>ir7:/s 

53.314 

Pliysiquo good and not much difference between that 
of English students and, LiiJns • • - 53,330 

PnOBATIOXERB : 

should be Chosen in preference to other Indians to 
enter Oxford, but if num1)er too great, separate 
institution should l)e instituted, and schema. 
Straehan-Batndson .... 55,089—104 
no Complaints received from, Leathes - 53,7J7 
Special institution would not remove any bad 
feeling between English probationers and. Parfy 

55,822-3 

Desenution of proportion of appointments for, ^ 
I.C.S., advocated, Cholmeley ... 55,343 
School-leaving ccrtUicate, difficulties rc. if Indians 

Indian students in England : 


Indian students in England — continued. 

AT Cambridge UurvEnsiTT: 

Slimy unsuitablo students come hoping to be 
candidates for LG.S. examination, and find out 
mistake too late, MoUison > • 55,783-5 

Hedical students and law students and others 
among, besides candidates for I.O.S. examination, 
and questimi of increase in number and in distri- 
bution among colleges, some difficulties. Parry 
and MoUison . . - • . 55,784-800 

Number, and relations with English students, 
distribution among various colleges, &c., and 
social life, Parry - 55,747-53, 55,794^00, 

55,819-24 

Probationers : 

Inci'ease not anticipated, Parry and Mdllison 

55,783 

Belations with English prohationers. Parry and 
Jlfoliieon .... 55,800, 55,821-4 

AT EDDIBURGR DnIVEBSITT:^ 

Difficulties mainly due to influence of colonial 
students, but efforts being made to correct, 

Jadge - ‘ 1 ^, 429 -^ 

None read for I.C.S. , Lodge ... 53,409 
Number, and particulars re degrees tolcen by, Lodge 

53,377-9, 53A32 

at Glasgow Dniversity, particulai's it. Medley 

54,622-5 

AT London Univbbbity; 

Number, and system of supeiwision, and particulai's 

re, Neill 55,^38-41 

under Ih'aining for I.C.S., number, Neill - 55,937 

AT Manchester UNiVERBiTr: 

Number, partimilars re, Hophtneon - .53,958-60 
Particulars re, and system of supervision, ^qp7/i»eo)i 
53,932-4, 53.958-60, 53,998-4,001 
Propoifion who do not profit by study at, par- 
ticulars re, J9on7<aiigoH. ... 53,961-4 

Prospects, question of, NopJdnson 53,998^,001 

Neurotics, giTat number amongst, and reasons, would 
be rejected at medical examination, Charles 

58,237-D 

AT Oxford IJNivERSiiy: 

Difficulty re 1 ‘elations with European students, 
onl^' certain number should l>e allowed to enter 
University, scheme, Strachan-Bavidson 

55,089-l(M 

Few intend to enter I.C.S., most goto the Bar, and 
some into medicine, Warren • • 53,450-1 

Increase, among collegiate or nozi-collegiate 
students would be objected to, Warren 53,446-9, 

53,454-S 

Non-collegiate, objections to, and should be assimi- 
lated into colleges, SiraeJian-Bavidaon 55,009, 

55,165-70 

Number and particulars re social life, Ac., Warren 

53,438-58 

Pecuniary difficulties, irarrsK ... 53,438 
very Seldom take high honours, TTorren 53,438, 

53,456 

at Residential university, difficulty re, Xrcaf7ic« 

53,713-5 

at St. Andrews University, none, hut some nt the 
Medical School in Dundee, Burnet - - 54,878 

AT Trinity Ooldeoe, Dublin: 
a Few frem Oxford and Cambridge who come over 
to pass emtain examinations. Maha^y 54,059-60 
no Limitation to numbei', but have to answer 
entrance examination in English, and particulars 
rc, Mahajfy ..... 54,120-3 

Inns of Conrtg applications from men in Colonial and 

Indian scmces to dispense with certain terms, and 

reasons, but not advocated, Nady - « - 53,151 

Ireland ; 

Legal system, judges appointed from practising 
lawyers and politiiaans, Mahajfy - - 54,124 

Irvine, Professor J. IL, evidence of - 54,139-251 
Islington, Owen's School {see Owen's School). 


at Alicrdeen University, very few, Irvine 54,160-7. 

54,234 

Igc of arri%'nl in England, opinion re, and later not 
ndvovated, XwHj* - . 53,295-7,53,330^1 


Joseph, E. W. S.: 

SlemoranduTn ..... p. 2.50- 
Memorandnm submitted, R'arren p. 241, p! 250-' 
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Judicial Braucli, I.C.S. : 

Abolition woizld not bave suxy effect on popularity 
of service, Neill - , , - 56,040—1 

Appeals, question of, Neill 55,967—8, 55,984, 55,987—9, 

o6,007— 8 

Appointment of Snglish banistera to junior posts, 
supply would exceed demand, and suggestions 
for method of selection, JhTaeter of Gie Holla and 
Eady ....... 53,155 

BlFITROATXOir : 

Hen do not decide before they go out whether 
they will work on judicial or executive side, 
Strachan-Davidson - , - 55,114-5 

after Officer has passed competitive examination, 
not advocated, Trevelyan - - - p. 243 

Officers should be appointed to, at faiidy early 
peinod, Eady ------ 53,154 

Junior appointments in the Supply and Accounting 
Departments of the Admiralty and other situations 
grouped therewith, subjects of examinations, full 
particulars re syllabus - - - “ P* 271 

K. 

King, Dr, J. E., D.Litt. : 

Evidence of - - - - - - 55,611—702 

Memorandum by - - - - 55,613, p. 271—3 


If. 


Law 


Amount required by probationer befoi« going to 
India, and knowledge of members not considered 
deficient, Neill 55,893, 55.929-31, 55,951-7, 

55,904-S, 55,974-9 
Departmental examination in India in certain 
Jjranches of, advocated, Neill - - 55,964-6 

Examinations in, not much use unless backed by 
occasional practice in courts, Neill - 55,990-1 

Importance of, and greater training in, advocated, 
l-vinc 54,217-21 


Indiak ! 

Goiu*se of raading and examination prascribed for 
barrister not preferred to that provided by 
London University, Neill - - 50,030—2 

very Simple, and need not be learned until condi* 
date goes to India, and particulars re, Neill 

55,931, 55,963-91 


Knowledob of Hbmbbbs op I.C.S. OF; 

Insufficient, Ti-euelyan - - - - p. 243 

Insufficient in opinion of London University, Neill 

55,891, 55,903 

Probationera go out less equipped in, than they 
did under system of two years’ probation, Neill 

56,025-9 

Magisterial experience and experience in Bevenne 
Law gained in India amounts to legal trainii^ in 
application of, to facts, Neill - - 50,000—1 

Proper training in, would fit man for any place 
where law is slightly different, ifqpAinsoa 53,967-8 
Training of special kind preferred to study of 
Indian codes, but certain amoimt of latter might 
be included, Nojpkinson - - - - 53,974 

{see also under names of universities, wider Course 
of Study, under Probation, and under Training.) 


Leathes, Stanley M., G.B. : 
Evidence of - 

Medical examination, details re 
Medical Examiners’ report - 
Returns submitted by - 


53,549-908 
p. 261-3 
- 53,609, p. 259-61 
p. 252-9 


Leave on Medical Certificate, officers who come home 
on, examined by Medical Board at India Office, and 
practice not approved, Taylor - - 54,305—12 

Lincoln’s Inn, fund established at, to give cei'tain 
number of men opportunity of reading in Chambers, 
Master of the Rolls . _ . . * 53,150 

Lodge, Professor Bdchard, LL.D., evidence of 

58,332-437 


London University : 

Classical languages, present provision for teaching at. 

might require strengthening. NeiU 55,S93. 55,925 
Evidence on behalf of (see I^eill, John IViUiam} 

00,891— o6,0f 3 

Hostel system, extent of development, Neill 

55 , 942 ^ 

Lidian History, Sociology, and Economics, present 
provision for teaching at, might require strangtlien- 
ing, Neill ------- 55,893 

Indian students (see that title). 

Indian studies, honours course could he arranged at, 
and scheme, Neill - 55.892-3, 55,935, 56,065-70 
Law, provision for teaching exists at, and might be 
necessaiy to strengthen, Neill - 55,893. 55,916 

Probation at, would not have l>ad moral effect on 
students, Neill ----- 56,017-21 

PbOBATIONB&S AT: 

who do not Live with their parents should reside 
at one of hostels of University if age limit 
reduced, Neill - . . 55,893, 55.945-7 

Humber, and system of supervision and training, 
and particulars re, NeiU - 55,893, 55,969-72. 

56,053-6 

Scheme re course of study for probation would 
be prepared by, if required, Neill - 55,982— I- 

Students, pai'ticulars re, and fails to attract boys 
in way that Oxford or Cambridge does, Neill 

55,918-9 

Lukis, SnrgeoU'General Sir Charles Pardey, K.C.S.I., 
M.D., evidence of . - ^ 53,253-331 


Macanlay, Lord, principles laid down by Committee : 
I.G.S. examination on lines of Oxford and Cam> 
In'Idge Scholarship examinations would be dc< 
parture from, Mollison - - 55,708, 55,759 

re I.C.S. examination not strictly adhered to, and 
scheme suggested not considered opposed to, and 
particulars re, Jrvme • - - . 54,222-5 

Still of fundamental imporionce, Alison - 56,217 

Magdalen College (eee under Oxford University). 

Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., D.D.. C.Y.O, : 

Evidence of 54,023-138 

Memorandum by - - - - • p. 268 

Manchester University : 

Average age of matriculation at, about 18, JKophinson 

53.970 

Classical languages, present facilities for tcachiug 
insufficient, Eophinson - - 53,025-9, 53,’975 

Difficult for students to obtain high place in I.O.S. 
examination, and sclieme for impravement, Flddes 

53.913 

Evidence on behalf of (eee Hopkinson, Sir Alfred, 
K.C., LL.D.) - * - - 53,915-54,024 

Facilities for teaching probationers at, and would be 
prapared to meet I'equirements lacking, Kopleinson 

53,925-9 

Indian students (see that title). 

Law, facilities for teaching, EopMnson • 53,925, 

53,955—7 

Man on staff appointed to superintend candidates 
for I.C.S., SopTiinson ----- 53,931 

Men of mature age studying at, particulars re. Hop- 
Ttinson ------ 53,989-00 

Minimum age of admission, and particulars re. 
Sophinson ------- 53,982 

small Humber of candidates supplied to l.C.S. from, 
and particulars re, SopJeinson ... 53,924 
Oriental languages, facilities for teaching, Hophinson 

53,925-9, 53.975 

’ Post-graduate couiue in Indian subjects with diploma 
or certificate, could be arranged, Eiddes . 53,911 
adequate Pi'ovision made for probationers at, except 
as regards Indian languages, Chapman . .53,914 
Residential system, and particulars re, and facilities 
for supervision of probationers, Soplnnson 

53,930-1 

Schools from which undergraduates come, age of 
entrance, and particulars re, Uophinson 54,002—15 
Study leave, courses could be anunged and scheme, 
Eoplcinson 53,985-8 
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Harine Department, Bevoral oiliccre inralideci after 
few years in India, Oharhe .... 53,165 

Hester of tlie Bolls, The Kt. Hon. The, eridenoo of 

53,145-56 

Hatricnlation. London, taken at sehool by many boye 
and con'csponde to ordinary matrienlntion and 
Sfiiiooi certificate, Fletcher .... 55,524 

Hedical Examination, I.C.S.: 
any Ago beta-cen 22 and 25 best for jndging man's 
fitness to go out to India, GharUt - 53,228-30 
Albnminnria, cases of, procedure re, and men not 
aJirays rejected, 'I'nijlnr ... 54,378-9 

no Allowance made for type of work man will do as 
general rule, and exception, Taylor ■ 54,338-40 
Api’eai. to Boann aptbis hejeoticw nr: 

Almlition of system not advoc.atad, Taylor 

54,380^ 

Sptem, Taylor ..... .'i4,279-80 
.^seignation of marks for physique, &o. not adro. 

cated, Jjukic ..... .’13,298-9 

at Beginning mid end of probationniy course, and 
then no more, disadvantage of. Lealliet .53,619-20 
nv Boaud: 

Adroc.ated in preference to examination by an in. 

dividual, and scheme, C/icrfes. • 53,176-8 

would be Pair, Charles .... 53,220 

Increase of, advocated if teo much work caused by 
prcliminniy examination, Zath's • 53,301-2 

can Judge whether n candidate is neurotic or not, 
ImI:{s ....... 53,321 

not Ncecssaiy, Taylor .... 54,254 

not Objected to. but would take longer time to 
examine candidates, and suggestions rc, Taylor 

64,301-4 

One, for all Services in India xvonld be of advan- 
tage to Government bnt not to Board, OkoAcs 

53,194 

Scheme might bo advantageous, Zkathee 53,613-5 
Tiro, not advocated, Oharlcs > - 53,213-5 

Candidates not fitted for I.O.S. sometimes iiKom- 
mended for home appointment, Tnplor 54,341, 

54,358 

Candidates organically but not physically fitted 
usually rejected, and partieulare n, Taylor 

54,277-9 

Coses where man likely to develop weaknesses, pre- 
ceduTO ro, Taylor .... 54,388-9 

Okktipioate ! 

Piled by candidate before cx.aminntion, of no use, 
ChuAes 63,222 

Signed liy private doctor, objections to, LuMe 

53,315-6, 53,326-7 

OLASSIKO ok OANOin,\TES INTO PlKST AND SECOND 
Ceass Lives; 

not Advocated, - . . 53,828-9 

Possible, bnt examiners could not give marks 
for pbysipue, Charles - - . 63,223-4 

after Competitive examination, average number of 
cnndidntea rejected at, Taylor - . 54,265-6 

should be Conducted ly lacdical Board at Lidia 
Oifioe, XoiUs - . . S3.254(a), 53,266-9 

Details rc, Zeafhes . . . 63,610, p. 261-3 

Diseases which should debar men from being passed, 
and particulars rc, OharUe 53,188-92, 53,197-200 ’ 

BXAStiNERS : 

Chief, responsibility and woi-k of, Taylor 54,252, 

, , 54,258-61 

should hnve Hnowlcdgc of India and be skilful, 
impoi-iunco of, Charles 53,178, .5.3,188, .53,234-6, 

• ^ , 53544-9 

cannot Jnd{;c of defects tliat are five oi* six jeaw« 

aliffiid. Taylor .54J(3.5 

not lAimcnt to man who has been successful in 
competitive cramination, Taylor • 54,31?.^ 

never Olficially see or hear again of men they pass, 
:ind not approved, Taylor .54,30.5-12, 54534 ■ 
PartionhiTs rr. Lenthes - - . 5.3,606-7 

Ej'cslght, method of testing, men usiully sent to 
oimlist. ropier 54536 

lor Five hours a il.ay long enough, GlmAes - 53,210 
should Follow competitive examination, Xathis 

.5.3,2.54(b), ,53574-6 


Hedical Examinatian, I,C.S. — eontinaeil. 

Form satisfactory, and particnlara re, Taylor 

54,253, 54,270-4 

Habits and customs of candidate, candidate himself 
only source of information re. allowed, Charles 

53,2.50-2 

Health of officers passed by . examiners, and sent 
to Lidia, returns re, not sent, but would be useful, 

Zeathes 53,617-8, 53,621-2 

Indiana (see that iillt). 


BT iNDJ-VIDEAi : 

with One assistant, Zeatlies - . . 53,012 

would be as Serei-e as if done by Board, Taylor 
„ . . ' ■ S4,355-f, 

Haiority of men get unofficial report from own 
doctor prior to, Taylor - - - . 34,209 

•Man not physically fit for LO.S. might be passed 
for Home Civil Service, Zeathes - 53.070-1 

Medical Examiners' report, ienrtss 53,609, p. 2,59-01 
no Men who are diseased permitted to pass,H docloi- 
considers that climate would ho worse than English 
climate for his disease, Zeathes • . 53,790-1 

Men who siiiler from abuse of athletics, procedure 

re, Taylor 54,327-30 

Nenrosthenio , Board would bo justified in not passing 
man who obviously had, jCrtikis - - 53522-5 

average Number of candidates passed after com- 
petitive examination, but rejected after proliation, 
partioulara re, Taylor - - - ' . 54,203.4 

average Number of candidates a year, Taylor 

54,252, 64,262 

Number of rejeotione since 1900, Zeathes 53,613-6 
Physicnl test, and sebeme, Taylor • ' 54,859-66 
by Physician appointed by 0ml Servlca Commis- 
sioners, Charles 53,160 

Physique of candidates sufficiently tested by, MoUi- 

55,765 


PlIEElSIlNABY : 

Advocated, but could not be taken ha grounds for 
passing final one, Xmltis - ' - . - 53,285-6 

Advocated in preference to system of preliminiuy 
certificates, and scheme, Imhis ■ 53,300-2 

mi^bt be Held n year before competitive examina- 
tion, bnt could not be Wnding, Jjakis 53,309, 

53,313 

One year before competitive examination would 
not be of mncli nse, and particulars re, and 
should immediately piucede examination, ihih/s 
53,307-9. 53,312-3 
System, and particulars re, Zeathes, 53,604, 53,836 ; 
Ibylor, 54,267-8. 

would be Valuable with regal'd to doubtful cases, 

Xaih's 163,287 

Private notes of candidates taken 'by examiners, 
Tai/or - . _ . . ■ . . .54.309 

by Prinite practitioner pi*efen*ed, and reasons, 
Zeathes - - . . ' - . 53,005-7 

PnlOR TO COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION : 


Advantage of, and suggestions re, Taylor 54,313-6 
would Lirolve an enormons amount of work, and 
not advocated, (Diaries : 53,179-80,53,209-17 
Number of rejections -would be greater, Taylor 

. !>i,SG7 

Possible, but objections to, Zeathes, 53,603-4: 
Taiflor, 54,255. 

Eejection of candidates on .ground that man not ‘ 
fitted for India, not left to decision of Medical 

Board, Zeathes 53,870-1 

Standard ; 


ueniute, importance of. ImlAs S3,2.54(n), 53,291-2 
not Definite, except as regards medical form, 

Taylor 54,271-2 

not Known, Charles, 63,163; Zvh's, .■>3,270-1. 
Non^ but considered desirable, Charles 53,195-6 
PhyBical fitnesB Bliould be I'nised, nnd Bcbonio. 

^yhr 54,31J>-22 

Physique and eyesight teat most Important, Zulis 
r, , 53,254{<il, .53,278 

^Mon for not publishing, Zeathes - . .53,610 

Stiffen 0,1 


Advocated, and local knowledge slioald ' be 
- - - 5,3,174-6, 53,178 

w and. longer prolmtion wonld lidp, 
.TuyJar - . ' , . .* . 54,289 
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ISIedical Szamination, I.C.S.— confin«ed. 

Staitdabd — continued, 

^tUSAX^-coniinued, 

as to Mental and bodily efficiency, questions of, 
I/iihie o3,282 — i 

ITnif orm, and Very higb except as regards eyesight, 
and particulars re, Leathes ... 53,609 
Suffioient test, Taylor - - - - 54,342-3 

System, and particulars re, Leathes, 53,662—71 ; 
Taylor, 54,252. 54,262-3. 

TuBBRCUIiOSIS i 

Medical men 'with no experience of Indian con- 
ditions are apt to pass men 'rc’itli, and dangei* of. 

IniJciB 53, 254(a), 53,268 

Method of discovering, and man with slightest trace 
of, i*e 3 ected, Taylor - - - 54,336-7 

by Two different boards not objected to, I/itlcis 

53.317 

{See also und&r Physique.) 

Medley, Professor Dudley J., M.A., evidence of 

54.555-628 

MoDison, W. L., M.A., evidence of - - 55,703-890 

Mortality, in India, returns of, received by Indian 
Medical Service, Lukis - - - - . 53,264 

Neillf John 'William, evidence of 

Uorwood, Cyril, M.A. ; 

Evidence of - 
Memorandum by - 


O. 

Oriental Languages (see xvndcr Syllabus tender Indian 
Civil Service Examination, xnider Course of Study, 
nitdor Probation, and under names of universities). 

Oriental Studies, School of, establishment in London 
probable, and particulars re, 2Teill - - - 55,893 

Owen’s School, Islington : 

Boys do not enter for I.O.S. fi'om, and leasons *«vnd 
suggestions, Cholmelcy • 55,376—9, 55,422, 55,449, 

55,453, 55,461-6 

Boys from, not likely to enter I.O.S. if age limit 
lowered, tmleas examination taken in conjunction 
with Home Civil Service examination, Ck^meley 

55,462-6 

Boys entering Home Civil Seiwice from, particulars 
re, Cholmeley - - 55,822—8, 55,378, 55,421—2 

Leaving age of boys, and particulars re subsequent 
careers, Cholmeley ... - 55,459-60 

Size of, and particulars re, Cholmeley • 55,316—7 

Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate: 

Possession of, as condition of entering LG.S. might 
mitigate evils of cramming, and certificate a fair 
all-round test, King - - - - 55,630—4 

Private candidates can make arrangements with 
school to go up for. King - - - 55,646—9 

Sylhibus on lines of (see under I.G.S. Examination). 

Oxford TTniversity : 

Arrangements re members of, to speak befoi'e Hoyal 
Commission, Warren - - - - p. 240 

Balliol College, evidence on behalf of (see Stmohan- 
Xlavidson, James Leigh) 54,992-55,185, p. 240—50 
Degrees, system, Warren - - - 53,537—8 

would Do what they could to affoi'd necessai'y 
facilities if age limit lowei’ed, Warren 53,546, 

53.548 

Hebdomadal Council (see that title). 

Tyidiart students (see that title). 

Indian Studies: 

Adequate com.*se could be provided for pi*oba- 
tioners, and particulars re. Straehan-Davidson 

65,008-9, 55,062-6, 56,081-2 
Honours course in, difficulties re, but University 
would be willing to establish on certain condi- 
tions, irarreiJ, 53,489, 53,501-2, 53,503-7; 
Straehan-Davidson, 55,014—20, 55,147 ; Far- 
quharson, Joseph and Sail, p. 251. 


Oxford TTniversity — continued. 

Law*: 

Course and exammatlons, and particulars rc, 
TFarreii - - - _ . 53,537-40 

Pacilities for teaching, and particulai*s rc, TTr/rreii 

53,471-3 

Principles of, candidates for I.O.S. could study 
better at, than in London, irarren - - 53,523 

Magdalen College, e^*idence on behalf of, TTarren 

53,438-548 

Men come up at about 19, and usually graduate at 
2*2 or 23, Warren • - . - - 53,494-6 

Modem Language School, system of. Straehan- 
Davidson ..... 55,061 

not Much inclination amongst gmduates to go to 
India except from religious side, and particuhii's 
re, Straehan-Davidson ... 55,161-4 

Humber of candidates for I.O.S. from, and par- 
ticulai‘8 re, Warren, 53.470; Straehan-Davidson, 
55,069—71. 

Opinion of large proportion that age for degree is 
too late, Kophinson • . . . . 53,947 

Oriental languages, facilities for teaching, Trar)*c»? 

53,474-5 

Orientals at, difficulty re relations with European 
students, and number should be limited, Straehan- 
Davidson 55,097—104 

Oriental School not popular, Straehan-Davidson 

55,158-60 

Pick of men from, do not usually enter I.C.S., 
Straehan-Davidson - - - - 55,072-3 

Pressure on accommodation, Warren - - 53,455 

Provision for trobationbrs : 

Disadvantages re, Straehan-Davidson 55,000-10, 

55,057 

Particnlars and suggestions for improvement. 
Trmiclyan . - , . , p. 344-5 

Scholarship examinations : 

Age for, AZtsoR - - - • 56.315,56,318 

Effect on work and teaching in public schools, 

Mollison 55,700 

very few Scottish students enter for now on 
account of raising of school-leaving age, Burnet 

54,050, 54,065-6 

Selections to scholarships justify themselves, 

King 55,661-3 

System, Leathes ..... 53,700 
Statement showing number of cimdidates from, 
successful in combined examination for Homo, 
Colonial, and Indian Civil Services from 1894- 
1912, and particulai*s re, Straehan-Davidson p. 249 
Successful candidates from, who spend probation in 
London, few cases of, Straehan-Davidson 55,117-8 
System for men who take science, and question of 
advantage, Straehan-Davidson - - 55,059-01 

P. 

Parry, Dr., evidence of - - - . 55,703-890 

Pay, I.C.5.: 

Oorapaiison with that of Home and Colonial Civil 
Services, and far the best, Norwood - 55,300-3 
considered Inadequate by members of I.O.S., Nor- 

vjood 65,300 

Increase, would enhance popularity, Straehan- 
Davidson ... - 55,107-8, 55,181-2 

Physique : 

Civilians show tendency to break down earlier on 
accoimt of having to study hard at very youn<' 

age, Liikis - 53,310 

of English compared with Indian students, and great 
improvement amongst Bengalis, Luhis 53,289-00 
of Men entering I.C.S. usually better than that of 
men entering Home Civil Seiwice, Taylor 54,3p> 7 
Men from big public and older Universities have 
best, Taxjlor .... 54,252, 54,281-8 
amongst Recent reci*uits, deterioration, and por- 
tic^rs re causes, Lulcis, 53,254, 53.263, 53.303-4 • 
Taylor, 54,323-6, 54,349-54. 

Three years* probation at Oxford or Cambx’idge would 
improve, if man led careful life, Taylor 54,203-300 
most University men better than non-Univei*sity 
men except in case of man who is too niucli of 
an athlete, Charles - - . . 53, * 201-3 

(See also under Medical Examination.) 


55,891-6,073 

- - 55,186—306 

- 55,188, p. 271-3 
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EOVAL commission- os the POBUO SEttVIOES IN ISniA; 


folicc Department: 
Aco Jiniit, ki 


Biilisfiielory, heath et 


53.772-1 


Exashkntion- : 
.Scpnnilo cxnmin.-ition 
heathce * 

System niiil cliiiraotcr 
re, Leathes 


in India would lie similar to. 
.5S,8UB 


III candidates, and parlienlars 
- 53,803-800 


Pope, JoJm Van Someren, evidoneo ot - .al.tes-OO 


Froliation, I.C.S, : 

Ailownneo, suggestion re, LcntJies 


53,680-4,53,794-8 


COUltSK OF STUDY : 

Degree course upon siilijocts tlint would fit prolai- 
liouers for India could lie arranged on condition 
that eandid,'ites imsscd their “Little Go'' first, 
Stuhaffij ... - - 54,064-93 

Honours course in Indian studies : 
could lie Arranged so that it would do instead 
of final e.Yuminntion, and sclicuic, ]S!eill 

55,936, 56,065-70 
Dinicnllies re, Stroiij .... p. 246 
Examination common to three or four Univer- 
sitics impractieable, Neill ~ - 56,071—3 

Improbahlo that any Scotch ITnivcrsities could 
niDTide stall neccssats* for, Bnrnei 54353, 

54372 

would not Improve class of recruits if age limit 
reduced to 19, Straehan-Daeidiion 55,126-30 
not Ohjected to, and paitieulars re, ffeafh 

54,453—6 

Question ot demand for, in Scotland, and Univor- 
sity would catablisll if required, Blnifhera 

54,709-15 

Question of possibility, and suggestions re. 
Hebdomadal CoaiiciY ComwiiUee • - p. 242 

Suggestions re, Straehau-Davideoii 55,140-6 
Talgat : 

Attendance at Law Ooiuts, and reporting of 
eases : 

Approved, Neill .... 56,009-11 
Candidates should reside in London if troini:^ 
required, Tl'hrreii .... 53,528 
Books, suggestions re, Sady and JUaeier of the 

Rdlh 63,140 

Code of Civil Procedure and Indian Conlract 
Law suggested for, Mabaffy • - p. 268 

Constitutional questions, suggestions re. Matter 

afiheSolh 53,146 

Full course ot legal studies neccssaiy to be 
called to the Bar, advocated it period of, 
extended, Jiady ..... 53,147 
General principles of law, advoca ted inx>referenoc 
to special Indian codes, and reasons. Master 
iff the Stdh and JEady ’ - * -53,1^ 

at Inns of Court : 

Advocated, Master of the Bolls • - 53,148 

Possible for UiuTenity men to attend, during 
vaciations, Eady .... .53,148 
no Other course shonld lie made compulsoiy 
beyond that already put forward. Master of 

the Bolls 53,147 

Principles could bo acquired in a year, Warreu 

53,472 

Eonuiii law not advocated, illiisfcr of ibeJlaHt 

6.3,146 

SuOicient, if continuous, but might lie supple* 
mented by nttcndance at courts. Master of the 
Balls . . . . . . . .53,147 

on Level of some of honours schools, possible, and 
no danger of becoming too professional, heaihes 

53.833-4 

Oriental languages ; 

Degree should only 1« given for, and not for 
Indian studies generally, and scheme. Pone 

54,020, 54,02» 

could bo Taught at Scottish nnivcraitics, 
Slniflicrs ...... 54.664 

slinuld not 1 m too Professional, Slnithrrt 54,720; 

Pnrjulianioii, Joseph and Ball, p. 251, 

Sclicnic. Chapman, .53,912; Pope, .54,026; tVJiiie- 
Kiny, 54,027. 

Scheme, if age limit lowered, jffarrotcer - 54,806 
Sebome for first and second y-cars, if period 
extended over two years, 2Taliaffy - . p. 26S 


Probation, I.C.S. — confimicd. 

CounsE OF STUDY — eontinued. 

Scheme if period ot one year mnintamed, Straebaii, 
Davidson ... 55,024.5, 5S.163-.5 

Suggestions re, Neill • 53,892-3, 55,926-8 

Suggestions re, if period, of tlirce years adopted, 
Zmnlhes, .53,587 ; Trevebjan, p, 343-5. 
DnivetBities might give more nssistuiicc with' 
regard to, and scheme. Medley - . 54355 

Hnivereity honours course, value of, and question 
of attraction from prohationera* point of riow, 
henthes .... . 63,709-804 

(see also wider names of Univeraiiics,} 

Difficult to giro lumoura on class list received from 
Joint Soar'd, JPorre?! ... 53,490-1 

Difficulty re obtairring rooms at Dnivorsitios, sugges- 
tions re, and dilBomtios, Straelmn-Davidson 

, 55,026-7 

Eiamitmiion by Joint Committee iit place of final 
examination, difficnlty, and Government of India 
Act would have to be changed, Lcaihet 53,588-93 
Former aystem, and particnlars re, Cholmelcy 

55, .345-6 

Gorei-nmcnt subsidy during, might attract imdesu-able 
candidates, Parry and MoUison - 55,703, 55,887-8 
Importance of Univeraily training during, and 
preferable to training at special institutions. 
Parry ..... 56,744, 55,870-2 

Indians (see that lille). 

Lengthening of, in case of reduction of age limit 
advocated, and suggestions re. Parry and MoUison 
55,703, 55,721-5, 55,867 
might be Made more tecluricnl and special than at 
present it later age imposed and candidates had 
previously had normal D&iversityedncation,DMrnet 

54.877 

at Oxford or Cambridge ndTOc.ated, and other 
universities not desirable, Leatbes, 63345-S; 
Taylor, 64,295-300. 

Pemod ! 

1 year: 

Insufficient, ITarren, 53,460-5; heathas, 53,786; 

Irvine, 54,221 ; Narrower, 54,805. 

Sufficient if men confined to elemente of subjects, 
Strachan-Davidson - - 55,034-5, 55,116 

1 to 3 years advocated. Chapman - - 53,913 

3 years advocated, Fiddes, 53,911; Nophinson, 
63,971-3; Pope, 54,026; White-King, 54,027; 
Mahaffy, 54.047-50 ; p. 268. 

3 year's : 

Advocated, Hophinson, 53,921-3, 53,954; Parry, 
55,743, 66,867; NeiU, 55,891, 55,904. 
with Degree, academiixUly preferable to one or 
two years withont a degree, Hodge - 53,357 
very Expensive, Init less so than separate institu' 
tion, heathes .... 53,699-601 
Intermediate examinations : 

Advocated if system adopted, Straehan- 
Davidson, 53,131-3 ; Loathes, 53,887 ; Mol- 
?ison, 55,713, 55,867. 

not Objected to, and question to be laid befoi'O 
London Univereity, NeSl - 56,012-6 

not too Long, and particnlars re, heathes 

53,872-8 

Objections to, irnnun, 53,486-8, 53,519-23; 
heathes, 53,827-30, 53,887-90 ; Mahaify, 

54,046-9. 

Portion of time should be spent in India, Medley 

54,555 

would Prevent Scottish students entering service 
on account of expense, unless GoTcrnmont 
paid expenses, Medley - . - 54,555 

Question of -value of, IParrcti - - 53,470-80 

Scheme, Nophinson, 53,921-3,53,954; Trevelyan, 
p. 243-5, 

Present system sotisfaetory it course of study 
modified, and scheme. Hebdomadal Council Com- 
mittec - - - - . . .p. 241 

Present ^tem satisfactoiy, on the whole, and 
suggestions re, Trevelyan . . . p. 242-5 

PKOBATIOKEKS : 

Civil Servioe Commissioners have no tutorial 
relations rvith, heathes .... 53,716 
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Pro1)ation, X.C.S. — continued. 

Frobationsbs — eontiniied. 

should be Distnbuted over various colleges, 
Strachan-Davidaon ... 55,01 

who Failed after course of, should not be i*ejected, 
but deginded a year, and scheme, Strachan- 
Bavidaon - - - 64.999-5,002, 55,083-8 

Measures suggested for pi'evention of slackness 
amongst, suitable, Maliaffij - - - 54,049 

None would come to Scotch universities, Burnet 

54,870-1 

under Old system never submitted themselves to 
Uhivei*sity examinations, Mblliaon - - 55,717 

Bejection during, should be possible, but if degi’ee 
given upon Probationary course, i*ejection would 
not come so hard on candidate, MoUiaon • 55,870 
Scheme if age limit reduced to 19, hebdomadal 
Council Committee - • - - - p. 242 

Scheme if suggestion to reduce age limit by 1 year 
adopted. FarquJiarson. Joseph and Ball • p. 251 

AT Separate institution : 

Advocated, and scheme, Norwood 55,192, 55,269 
not Advocated, Jlfas^e)* of the Rolls and Eady, 
53,148; Jjodge, 53,358—61, 53,411—2; LeatheSt 
53.598-601.53,687-9, 63.794-8 ; Mahaffy, 54/025. 
.54,118—9, p. 268 j Pope, 54,026 ; W7iite-Einff, 
54,027; Medley, 54,555. 54,578-1; Strachan- 
Davidson, 55,124-5 ; Mollison, 55,870—4 ; 
hebdomadal Council Committee, p. 242. 

Slackness daring, causes and particulai’s re, PaYry 
and Mollison, 55,703, 55,712-3, 35,870 ; Alison, 
56,217. 

Suggestions re, if present system maintained, 
Trevelyan - - - - - -p. 242 

Supervision of candidates during, with view to final 
selection, not advocated, but pi'eferred to no 
selection at all, Fletcher - - - 55,507-8 

Three alternatives suggested, and particulars re, 

Siruihers 64,663 

tJniversities at which selected candidates passed 
probation, 1895-1912, Leaihes • > * P* 254 

AT UnIVEBSITT! 

would be more Attractive to parents and masters 
thn.Ti at separate institution, and might be safer 
in the main, Norwood - - - 55,268-72 

Compulsory for candidates passing hixamination at 
school-leaving age, advocated, Cholmeley 55,312 
' after Examination advocated, and scheme, Neill 

00,891 

or Separate institution, estimate of relative cost 
to be prepared, and pai*ticulars re, Leaihes 

53,718-25 

Univebsities, bestriction to pew approved : 
Advocated, Strachan-Davidson - - 55,034-5 

not Advocated, Hebdomadal Council Committee 

p. 242 

Ukivebsitt, bestriction to besidbntiad : 
Advocated, Leaihes - 53,597, 53,689—95, 53,711, 

/ 53,831-3 

Question should be decided for Government, 
Straehan-Davidson . - - 55,148-51 

{see also under names of Vniversitiee, Colleges, and 
Schools.) 

Public Works Departzneut, recruitment system, and 
particulars re, ifeill - 65,891, 55,912—3, 56,050—2 


n. 

Kecmitment, I.C.S. : 

Aqb op abbivap in India : 

22 : 

Advocated, and present age too late, Neill 

55,891, 55,902, 55,904 
Before, objections to, Charles - - 63,lj39— 71 

not Objected to, Charles ... 33,172 
would not be Prejudicial to health of candidate, 
Luhie - - 53,253. 53,256-7, 53,293^ 

Men should begin actual work at 28, and particulars 
re, hophinson .... 53,981 

not too Old, according to the one member with 
Indian experience appointed on Committee at 
Cambridge ITuiveraity, Mollison - - 55,720 


Bccruitnieiit, I.C.S. — continued. 

Age op abrivai. in India — continued. 

Question of most suitable age, 23 very good age, 

Charles ' 53.227-So 

Becruits should receive some practical instruction 
in tropical hygiene and preservation of health in 
the tropics if age limit lowered. Luhis 5o.253 
Board for Selection op Candidates : 

Advocated, and selection should be made after 
probation, and candidate should be supervised 
by, suggestions, Cholmeley - 55.349-54. 55.362. 

55.3S1. 55.384-5 

Difficulties re, in connection with uuiversitios. 

Cholmeley .... .55,347. oo,363 

Disadvantages of system, hut chances of getting 
candidates who become failures lessened by. 
Cholmeley ..... 55.3S0-1 

Open list of candidates with selection by, carefully 
chosen, not advocated. Cholmeley > 55,373-5 

Character test and school i*ecoi‘d {sec under I.C.S. 
examination). 

Constant change of system, danger of, Sti-achan- 
Davidson, p. 247 j Neill, 56.004-5 ; Heard, 56,207* 
Examination in India, advocated, and suggestions rc, 
ieai/iCfi, 52,849-50, 53,630-44. 53,677-8.53,699-700, 
53,726-36, 53,835, 53,841-3, 53,898, 53,904-8 
Indian Civil Service Examination (ece that title). 
Method, partly cause of want of adaptability com* 
plained of in candidates. Siruihers • 54,629-34 
Nomination previous to examination {see under 
Indian Civil Seiwice examination). 

Particular's re candidates from universities, Fletcher 

55.56 W 

Principle applied to Navy advocated for, Fletcher 

55,506 

Present system gives more satisfaction than that in 
force between 1878-91. Lodge - - 53,349-51 

Present system satisfactory, hchd.omadal Council 
Committee • • • • • • p. 241 

Proportion of appointments from candidates at 
Bchbobleaving age advocated, Cholmeley 55,312, 

.15.355 

Propoi*tion of appointments made dii'ecl from 
universities advocated, and suggestions. Cholmeley 
55,312, 55,356-9. 55.364. 55,415-«; 
Becruits, good on an average, but slight deterioration . 

VJavren .... - 53,469, 53,530-5 

BY Selection: 

no Experience of, in any Covemment office, and 
particulars re, Strutliers - • 54,792-4 

after Schoobleaving certificate examination in 
place of competition advocated, diflicultieB ra, 
Strutliers - 54,629-34, 54,672—7, 54.730-5, 

54,762-4, 54.781^, 54,791-4 
Separate examination {see that title). 

Simultaneous examination {see that title). 

Bolls* Master of, evidence of - • 53,145-50 


S. 

St. Andrews University : 

Age of entrance, particulars rc, and higher than 
formerly, Btirncf 54,860-4, 54,950-4, 54,985-7, 

54,990-1 

Average munber of successful candidates from, 
Burnet - • 54,854, 54,857, 54,882—5, 54,945-0 

Evidence on behalf of (see Burnet, John, M.A., 
54,85*2-991). 

no Facilities for probationary course of study at, 
Burnet 54,859 

Gi'eek class, number and particulars rc students, 
Burnet ... - 54,861—4, 54,950 — i' 

Honours degrees, average length of 00111 * 86 , and age 
of taking, Burnet . - - - 54,928-31 

Indian students {see that title), 

no Probationers at, harrower - 54,854, 54,858 

no special Provision for course of .study in Indian 
subjects for probationers at, Btumet - - 54,854 

St. Paul's School, boys .entering Indian Civil Seiwice 
from, particulars, Chohneley - 55,323—4, 55,376, 

.55,425-33, 65,438. 5.5.410-2 

Sanitary Commissioner, statistical returns of illue.sses 
in repoi't of, refeiwed to, Luhis . - - 53,26 1 
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royal COMMISSIOK ok TKE PUBUC services IK INDIA: 


Scholarships: , , . , ^ , 

Comicil Schools, <m)y given to prepanitoTy spools. 

F/rfc7icr - - ■.*..* * - 60,010 

(f€f aJro under jinwc* of Untveiviticff.) 


from, go up to the University. Fletcher 

liOt556^7 

Classical fiOc more popular trilli dever hoys than 
moOcm, ire<trfl . - • . o0,106^ 

Ihii<lma«ters, generally aware of opening ofCered hy 
I.C.S. to cajiahlo boys, and chances would not be 
inisFcd through ignorance, ChoJmclcij 55,447-50 


Ediieational standard, particulaM, and efforts 
1>eii}g made to improve, Mahaffy - 54,005-G, 
“ S4,103-15(«) 

uvenigu School-leaving age. inther later than 
necessary, - - - - 5*1,093-4 

no System of school records in, Irvine - 54,177 
Jjimitation to certain, for prepaintion for I.C.S. 
examination auggested, hut difficulties rc, Chalmcley 

55.312. 56,452-3 

Modem sides, defects of, and suggestions for improve- 
ment, Srucc 54,488 


UOBLtC : 

Difference hi standard between secondary schools 
and. Sruec . . - - - 54,400-3 

English, only certain class of Scotchmen edneated 
at on account of expense, and piirbioulars re, 
scholardiips, Bttnici - - - • 54,917-3 


Sr}IOOL-lXAVlKti CERTIVICAIB : 

Advocated nt n^e of about 17, to ensure general 
level in all Hubjects and dohiils re, and ptogi*ea8 In 
adoption of system by schools, Fleieher 55,469, 
53,489, 55,490-8, 55,523, 55,527-44 
no Ago limit, S/nifficr« - • - -54.716 

Examination for : 

Ohamotcr test, s^tem, Strat/iers - 54,668-70 
Kceulta of inquiry into school records usually 
confirmed by, StrtUhere - • 54,765-9 

Particukra rc system, Stnif/icrs, 54,668-70, 
54,089-701. 54,741, 54,798-9? King, 55,649-42. 
(sec also under Olinmctev test and School record, 
?/JuTcr l.G.S. examination,)^ ^ 

Schoolmasters in better x)OBition to judge iMjys* 
talents and bent than profeasor at University. 

Mncood 55,197, 55,220-6 

Schools where men in danger of abuse of athlcUcs 
prcfcn’cd to school where no athletics, 2\iy7or 

54,331-3 

Scotland : 

Boy in top form of. would not get same hind of 
teaching ns at the big public schools, 3Xcdley 

54,568 

CciiAiii, arc purely English, and particuhirs re, 
Mcdiey, 54,598-9 ? Biinict, 54,971-5. 

Comparison witli English, and boys not so ad- 
vanced in classical woi*h, Medley • 54,565-6, 
54,586, 54,597-9 

Curriculum usually olitnlning in, Xff«on 56,240-2, 

56,244 

veiy Few except those on Unoa of English public 
schools 'Would have special classes for proimra- 
tion for I.O.S., and suggestions, AJiemi 56,217, 

. 56,324-42 

High Kpccialisation tUscoiiragcd in, b^' Scotch 
Edncalional Department, A7iVon 36,217, 56,240, 

56,244 


Masters, difference between English masters end. 

Medley 54,569-71 

Xormol leaving nge in English higher schools at 
least one year later, AUeon • • - 56.217 

Question of inferiority ns compared with English 
schools, Irrine - . - • 54,190-8 

School certificates : 

Compulsoiy, for candidates for l.C.S. cxaminatxoii 
suggested, hut would not he fair nnlcss same 
condition imposed on England and Wnle-s, 
ji7j.*C';i - • • • » 56,305—6 

Exnmsimtions luid scliool-leavisg ccrtlficatcB, 
syFt»*m, and particnlars re, Jn'iwc 54,148-4>0, 


T . . . 

Inlcnnediate ond leaving, particulars. AUfon 

56,250 


Schools — co?it/»ucd. 

SCZIOOL-L'BATINO CEltTZFlCATD — COntinncH, 

School certificates— continued. 

Leaving and intermediate cci*tifieate6,*uumbGr of 
pupils presented for and awarded,* during 
certain number of years, alatcmeut rc, handed 

in, Sfr«</icr 54,804 

Procedure rc school record. Bicnict - 54,915-6 

Baising of sdiool-lcavmg nge has' lowered 
educational stimdard of boy of 19, and further, 
objected to, JBnmet - 54,965-G, 54,982-0 

Standard and regulations, Irvine - 54,205-0, 

54.212-3 

Standard satisfactory, and comparison with 
Enghsh education, Knrroiucr - 54,843-5 

Secondary schools : 

Boy from, could not cuter for I.O.S. examina- 
tion if age limit reduced to 19, Burnet 

54,865-7, 54,887-8, 54,934-6 
Boy from, could not pass I.G.S. examination 
without going to University, Harrotuer • • 

54,818-23 

Bo>' 8 who go up to Universities from, particulars 
re ago and course of study tiikcn by, SirufJicrB 

54,645-7 

Dissatisfaction rc centres, Medley • - 54,605 

School curriculum, partlcnlars rc, and com- 
pnrison ^vith that of public schools, Lodge 

53,863-S 

Special ttnining required for boys entering l.C.S. 
could not be 'given in, if nge limit lowered, 
Jrcinc - 54,139, 54,151-4, 54,181-4, 54,189-98 
. Standai'd of education, comparison with l^glish. 
Biimof ... 54,865-9, 54,887-9 

Standards in, different from older public schools, 
and tw'O could not vciy well he put on same 
level. AUeon ... - 56,24M 

Secokdaat s 

Ablest boys being trained in Classics -and Mnthc* 
maticB, and reasons, jSruco •' - •54,488 

Adapting currioiilum to University Scholarship 
standard, and take more Bcholorsmps, Bruce 

54,402-3 

Difference in standai'd between public schools 

and, Bruce 54,400-3 

Divided into two classes, and only one class would 
be interested in l.C.S., Bruce • • 54,423-6 

geneiul Examination at age of 16 advocated, and 
scheme, Bnicc and JEfenth • - 54,390, 54,409, 

54,427, 54,430, 54,433-4. 54,481 
None considered to be doing w'ork up to ranee of 
Oxford and Cambridge open scholanmipSi 
JToripood ...... 55,255 

Question of superiority of candidates from' public 
schools, and great improvement in those coming 
' from, lately, Brucs • - > ’ 54,536-40 

School-leaving examination, question of proportion 
of scIiodIb that would provide' education for hoys 
during period betnreen competitive examination 

and, Bruce 54,483 

Speciitiisation daring lost two or three years advo* 
cated after taking school certificate, Fletcher 

55,469, 56,488-9, 65,674-80 


. Scotland : 

BuBBAHIEB ; ■ 

Character, effoi*t8 hmng-made to alter, and average* 
age of entrance for, Medley * . 54,618-21 

Bicsulb of school recoid usually agi'ees with exomi* 
nation for, Irvine - - - . 54,210-1 

Standard, and age of enimnee for, Sarrmeer 

: 54,810-8, 64,828-33 
Differences hettreen education inEngland, and sesheme 
for fair representation of Scotchmen in I.0.S*. 
Stralhcre - . 54.629-34, 54,665, 54.702-8 

Education Department, regulations for issue of 
Intermediate and IiCiiving Certificates, Sfrafficrs 
54,689, p. 269-71 

Focnlty of Advocates, particulars rc legal system 
and examinations, and not so systomatic as that > . 
in force in England, 'Lodgro ■ - • 63,381-8 

Law degree, system, and very successful, Jrr/«e 

. 54,140, 54,221 

Soliools {aee^ihai Hile), 

Universities {fee thui title). 


INDEX. 
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Separate examination, ^rotL[d be contrary to GoTem- 
roent of India Act, Leathes - 53,677, 53,699—700 

Simnltaneons examination, impracticable, Leatlies 

53,703 

Soudan Civil Service (see Egyptian and Soudan Civil 
Services). 

Strachan-Qavidson, James Leigh, 3I.A. : 

Evidence ' 54,992-55,185 

Memorauduin ... p, 240, p. 246-50 

Straits Settlements and Federated JCalay States 
Cadetships, information re, appointments to, and 
regulations governing, heathes 53,765, p. 263-5 

Strong, Very Eev. Thomas. D.B. : 
ilemorandnm p. 245-6 

Struthers, Sir John, K.O.B., LL.B., evidence of 

54,629-804 

Study leave : 

Question of advantage of, and should not be oon- 
fined entirely to study of law if introduced, Neill 

56,043-5 

Siutable courses could be arranged at Manchester 
University, and scheme, Nopkineon - 53,985-3 


T. 


Taylor, Seymour, M.D., P.B,.O.P., evidence of 

54,252-836 

Teachers’ Eegistration Council should be represented 
on committee for testing school ohoracterand record, 
and paiticulara r«, Seaih ... 54,467-8 

” The Times,” proposed changes, as outlined in article 
August 12th, 1910, Mahaffy ■ - - . p. 268 

Training : 

ImoAX., ron Officbrs AiiBuikOY in the Service : 
Attendance at courts advocated, Master of the 

SoUe 53,150 

'Call to the Bar: 

Adrisable, but difficultv, Master of the Rolls 

53,151 

Advocated if men. could come to lEngland for 
sufficient time, Rady - - - 58,151 

Matter to be brought before Council of Legal 

Education, and their views ascertained. Master 

of the Bolls 53,150 

Officers who come to England for a year or 18 
months, scheme for, Rady . - - 33,152 

Reading in Sarriaters* chambei’S : 

Barrister selected should not be a coach, and 
partioulai*a re. Master of the Bolls and Rady 

53,150 

not Considered best method, Master of the Bolls 

53,150 

not Essential, but anight be useful, Rady 53,150 
Scheme for seleotion of suitable Barristers if 
system adopted. Master of the Bolls - 53,150 
Practical work best, Jifedley - - ^ - 54,584 

O^est of admimatrative capacity and training in art 
of government advocated, Cholmeley - 55,313, 

® 55,417 


scheme. 


Tropical hygiene : 

Instruction in, before going to Indio, 

Charles, 53,201-3 ; Litkis, 53,318-20. 

Lack of knowledge of young civiliaus. dnngei*s of 
Lidiau climate. &c., and books might be provided 
re, to be studied before starting, Ruhis 53,25S-G2 
Manual of, written for Bengal Government, Luhis 

53,261-2, 53,281 


Universities : 


U. 


Age for degi-ee, particulars and suggestions re, 
Sopkinson 53.947-9 

Aas OF ES^TnAKOE'. 

Statistics re, published in Bine Book of Board of 

Education, Seath 54,484 

Tendency to send boys very late, but being 
gradually con’ected, and particulars re, Soiu 
hinson, 54,002—15 ; Brace, 54,484. 

Approved, list of, pi-olmtionera only go to four of 

them, Leathes 53,594-7 

Compulsory attendance at, for certain subjects 
advocated, if scheme re competitive esamination 
adopted, Stnttkers - - 54,629-34, 54,639-41 

Enoubh : 

Number of Scotchmen at, particulars rc, and 
decrease lately, Struthers - - 54,656-60 

only two Scotch schools get scholarsldps to, 
Burnet - - . . 54,937, 54,958-9 

Expense, question of, and scholarships available 
should be of great assistance, Hopicinson 54,019-20 
no Growth of tendency amongst men in, to get 
appointments at home, Strachan-Davidson 55,109 
Probation at (see under Probation). 

Scliolarahip examinations, well-conducted secondary 
schools compare favourably with public schools 
in regard to subjects necessaiy for. Sopkinson 

54,021^ 

Scottish : 

Boy who leaves school early and goes to, better 
educated than boy who stays at public school 
till he is 19, Struthers . . » . 54,648 

no Boy who has promise, and who is able to go to 
secondaxy school, need have slightest difficulty 
about attending, Bwnet . . _ 54,941 

Change in age of entrance, and consequent objec> 
tion to lower age limit for I.C.S., Harrotoer 

54,803. 54,812-i 

Change in organisation refeired to, Ii'vine 

54,139. 54,180 

no Character certificates of graduates received by, 
and not required, Bw’net - - 54,904-7 

Clever boys come up at earlier age than English 
boys, and question of advantage in competitive 
examination, Medley ... 54,588-96 

Instruction received at, for first year would be 
similar to that received by boy in sixth form of 
English public school, but with fewer subjects, 
Bw'net ------ 54,980-1 

Subsidy provided by Ihdxa. Office on behalf 

OF probationers : 

About 500^ a year, SiTraehan-Ravidson - 55,037 
Question of, should be confined to residential 
imiversities, Leathes - • - 53,685-95 

one Tear at, of very little use. Burnet > 54,869 

(see-also names of pariicuhir Universities.) 


Training colleges, system of selection of candidates, 
Reatli 54,479 


V. 

Victoria UniTCrsity (see Manchester University). 


Trevelyan, Sir Bmest, D.O.L. : 

Memorandum hy - - ' . ' II' 

Scheme re honours course at Universities m Indian 
snbieots, Strachan-Davidson - 55,014, 55,065—7, 
•' 55,134-9, 55,177-8 

Trinity College, Dnhlin (see under Duhlin University). 


W. 

■Warren, Dr. T. Her'bert, D.O.L. : 

Bvidence of . - - - - - 53,438-548 

Letter from - - - - - - p. 240 

■Wliite.Eing, Lncas, O.S.I., LL.D., evidence of 

54,025-30 





